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THEME 


The  last  decade  has  brought  about  an  explosion-like  progress  in  electronic  data  processing  technology.  This  can  he 
mainly  attributed  to  the  continuously  improving  performance  of  semi-conductor  devices  with  an  ever-increasing  inte¬ 
gration  density,  and  the  tremendously  fast  development  of  digital  computers. 

While  hardware  costs  for  computers  of  all  sizes  are  decreasing,  costs  and  complexity  of  the  associated  software  are 
rapidly  increasing.  This  problem  has  become  even  more  critical  with  the  implementation  and  application  of  advanced 
microprocessors  and  microcomputers.  With  the  high  degree  of  digitalization  in  avionic  systems,  software  determines, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  mission-critical  performance  in  navigation,  weapon  delivery,  flight  control  and  defensive  aids. 

To  address  the  predominant  impact  of  software  in  avionics,  it  is  opportune  for  the  AVP.  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
NATO  community,  to  devote  a  symposium  to  this  discipline. 

y  The  objectives  of  this  Meetingam  as  follows: 

-  Provide  an  overview  of  the  software  elements  associated  with  embedded  computer  resources. 

Address  current  issues  related  to  software  requirements,  design,  development,  verification,  and  validation. 

Identify  software  life-cycle  considerations  such  as  costs,  management,  and  maintenance.  ^ 

j 

Discuss  trends  in  software  technology  and  identify  the  key  features  contributing  to  more  efficient  and  more 

economic  software  programs  in  the  NATO  countries,  r' 


Au  cours  de  la  derniere  decennie.  la  technologie  du  traitement  electronique  des  donnees  a  fait  1'objet  de  progres 
stuptlfiants  que  Ton  peut  attribuer  essentiellement  a  I’amelioration  continue  des  performances  des  semi-conducteurs. 
accompagnee  d'une  augmentation  constante  de  la  density  d’integration.  et  au  developpement  extremement  rapide  des 
ordinateurs  numeriques. 

Parallelement  a  une  reduction  des  coins  du  materiel  des  ordinateurs  de  louies  dimensions,  on  assiste  a  une 
augmentation  rapide  des  coiits  et  de  la  complexity  du  logiciel  qui  lui  est  associe.  C  e  probleme  a  revetu  un  aspect 
encore  plus  critique  avec  la  nuse  en  oeuvre  et  ('application  des  microprocesseurs  et  micrdordinateurs  de  conception 
avanc^e.  Etant  donny  le  degre  yievy  de  digitalisation  des  systemes  electroniques  embarques.  le  logiciel  determine  dans 
une  large  mesure  les  performances,  si  importantes  pour  I'accomplissement  de  la  mission,  des  systemes  de  navigation, 
de  tir  de  munitions,  de  controle  du  vol  et  des  aides  a  la  defense. 

Afin  d'etudier  Timpact  prydominant  du  logiciel  dans  les  systemes  electroniques  embarques.  il  est  a  la  fois  opportun 
pour  I'AVP  et  benytique  pour  la  Communauty  Atlantique  de  consacrer  un  symposium  a  cette  discipline, 

Les  object  ifs  de  la  reunion  sont  les  suivants: 

procyder  a  un  tour  d'horizon  des  yiyments  de  logiciel  associes  aux  composants  incorpores  d’ordinateurs. 

trader  des  problemes  d’actualite  posys  par  les  impyratifs.  la  conception,  le  developpement,  la  vyrification  et 

la  validation  du  logiciel. 

dyiimiter  les  domaines  intyressant  le  cycle  du  logiciel,  lels  que  les  coOts.  la  geslion  et  la  maintenance. 


examiner  les  tendances  de  la  technologie  du  logiciel  et  identifier  les  cements  ciys  qui  contribuent  a  rendre 
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ii'izes  the  significant  conclusions  and  recommendations  from  the 


f‘,v;.tre  will  continue  to  be  a  major  problem  area,  since  advances  in  software 
■  •_  :.:;.',lsgy  are  matched  by  increases  in  hardware  capability,  the  complexity  of  re- 
;  .irements  and  the  rate  of  growth  in  avionics  software. 


The  requirement  is  to  develop  affordable  avionics  hardware  and  software  systems 
that  are  more  reliable,  higher  performing,  more  flexible  in  configuration  and 
easier  to  modify  than  present  systems. 


There  are  too  many  different  standard  methodologies,  too  many  different  languages 
with  insufficient  emphasis  on  good  design  techniques  and  tools.  A  strong  need  exists 
for  better  coordination  of  software  related  research  and  development  activities  among 
the  NATO  nations  to  increase  overall  efficiency  and  reduce  redundancy  of  efforts. 


A  major  challenge  is  to  prevent  software  from  limiting  the  use  and  performance  of  new 
hardware  technology,  e.g.  VHSIC  (Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuits).  Software 
technology  needs  to  be  developed  in  consonance  with  hardware  technology  to  make 
effective  use  of  available  capabilities. 


Avionics  Software  is  moving  into  areas  of  such  prominence  that  its  failure  might  have 
catastrophic  results.  Credible  methodologies  are  to  be  developed  to  specify,  predict 
and  measure  software  reliability.  The  achievement  of  adequate  reliability  and  the 
knowledge  that  this  level  of  reliability  has  been  reached  are  of  prime  importance. 
Appropriate  funding  is  required  for  Software  Quality  Assurance,  Verification  and  Vali¬ 
dation  as  well  as  Test  and  Evaluation. 


Software  will  remain  a  dominant  factor  in  the  total  cost  of  avionics  softwjre  over 
its  whole  life  time.  We,  therefore,  need  to  consider  Life  Cycle  Cost  as  opposed  to 
acquisition  cost. 


Innovative  techniques  to  permit  reusability  of  application/support  software  are  to  be 
developed.  For  increased  software  productivity  integrated  tools  are  needed  which  allow 
for  some  degree  of  automation  in  software  production. 


It  appears  that  the  US  DOD  Standard  High  Order  Language  ADA  is  generally  accepted  by 
most  of  the  NATO  nations.  The  importance  of  the  ADA  Programming  Support  Environment 
(APSE)  throughout  all  phases  of  the  software  development  cycle  must  be  emphasized. 
Active  European  involvement  in  the  definition  of  APSE/ADA  is  most  essential  for  an 
effective  implementation  process. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


NATO  or  AGARD  to  support  study  to  investigate  alternative  software  development 
approaches  for  large  avionics  computer  systems. 


NATO  or  AGARD  to  support  working  group  for  the  definition  of  a  testing  environment 
related  to  APSE/ADA  with  promotion  of  strong  European  involvement. 


NATO  to  establish  organization  for  coordinating  software  related  research  activities, 
acquisition  policies  and  standardization. 


TECHNICAL  EVALUATION  REPORT 


BY 

M.  JACOBSEN 
AEC-TELEFUNKEN,  ULM 


INTRODUCTION 

The  symposium  of  the  Avionics  Panel  on  ’'Software  for  Avionics"  was  held  in  The 

Hague,  The  Netherlands ,  6-10  September  1962.  The  Program  Committee  consisted  of 
Mr.  M.  Jacobsen  (GE),  Chairman,  Dr.  W.  Ware  (US),  Mr.  R. 0.  Mitchell  (US), 

Dr.  A. A.  Callaway  (UK),  Dr.  L.  Crovella  CIT),  Mr.  B.  Mirailles  (FR), 

Dr.  H.  Hessel  (GE). 

The  technical  evaluation  for  each  session  has  been  performed  by  the  session  chair¬ 
men  and  edited  into  its  final  form  by  the  program  chairman.  The  evaluation  has  also 
taken  into  account  comments  and  recommendations  which  were  received  from  authors/ 
participants  of  the  symposium. 

This  report  represents  an  attempt  by  the  Program  Committee  to  provide  a  summary  of 
the  entire  symposium  and  to  draw  conclusions  and  derive  recommendations  from  the 
presentations  and  discussions. 


THEME  ANT  OBJECTIVES 

The  last  decade  has  brought  about  an  explosion-1 ike  progress  in  electronic  data 
processing  technology.  This  can  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  continuously  improving 
performance  of  semi-conductor  devices  with  an  ever-increasing  integration  density, 
and  the  tremendously  fast  development  of  digital  computers. 

While  hardware  costs  for  computers  of  all  sizes  are  decreasing,  costs  and  complexity 
of  the  associated  software  are  rapidly  increasing.  This  problem  has  become  even  more 
critical  with  the  implementation  and  application  of  advanced  microprocessors  and 
microcomputers  e.g.  by  the  introduction  of  new  technologies  like  Very  High  Speed 
Integrated  Circuits  (VHSIC)  and  Very  Large  Scale  Integration  (VLSI).  With  the  high 
degree  of  digitalization  in  avionic  systems,  software  determines,  to  a  large  degree, 
the  mission-critical  performance  in  navigation,  weapon  delivery,  flight  control  and 
defensive  aids. 

To  address  the  predominant  impact  of  software  in  avionics,  it  was  opportune  foi  the 
Avionics  Panel  (AVP),  and  in  the  interest  of  the  NATO  community,  to  devote  a 
symposium  to  this  discipline. 

The  objectives  of  the  meeting  were  as  follows: 

o  Provide  an  overview  of  the  software  elements  associated  with  embedded  computer 
resources . 

o  Address  current  issues  related  to  software  requirements,  design,  development, 
verification  and  validation. 

o  Identify  software  life-cycle  considerations  such  as  costs,  management,  and 
maintenance . 

o  Discuss  trends  in  software  technology  and  identify  the  key  features  contributing 
to  more  efficient  and  more  economic  software  programs  in  the  NATO  countries. 


The  symposium  was  organized 
covering 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 


in  five  sessions  in  which  ^  formal  papers  were  presented 

Software  Technology  (Tutorial) 

Software  and  System  Requirement  Analysis 
Software  Design  and  Development  Process 
Software  Verification  and  Validation 
Software  Life  Cycle  Consideration 


TECHNICAL  EVALUATION 


Overview 


In  most  modern  military  weapon  systems,  software  is  the  basis  for  tr.eir  purprseful 
behaviour.  It  is  the  means  whereby  computers  and  computer-base  1  elements  are  in¬ 
structed  to  achieve  desired  operational  capability;  in  a  sense,  software  provides 
the  "I.Q."  of  a  military  system.  By  its  nature,  therefore,  software  has  a  major 
intellectual  aspect  that  reflects  the  translation  of  user-specif le i  requirements 
into  detailed  specifications  that  will  Decone  computer  programs.  Production  of  soft 
ware  must  be  looked  at  as  a  process,  only  a  part  of  which  involves  computer-based 
tools.  In  particular,  the  predominant  applications  of  such  tools  occur  during  tr.e 
coding  phase;  to  a  lesser  extent,  during  the  testing  and  debugging  phase;  and  t.:  3 
minimum  extent,  during  the  initial  requirements  specification  phase. 

Thus,  even  though  significant  advances  have  been  made  in  providing  sophisticate:, 
integrated  and  comprehensive  computer-based  tools  for  the  development  of  software, 
there  still  remains  a  large  part  of  it  that  is  not  only  labor  intensive  but  is  ale.' 
intellectually  intensive.  As  military  systems  ascend  in  their  level  of  smartness, 
the  expected  performance  of  the  software  will  become  increasingly  sophisticated  ir. : 
complex.  Therefore,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  continuing  difficulty  ir.  software  pro¬ 
duction  for  just  this  reason. 

The  papers  at  this  symposium  of  course  reflect  a  microcosmos  of  the  software  aotivi 
in  the  NATO  countries.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  nonetheless  striking  that  tr.e 
problems  experienced  in  various  countries  are  remarkably  similar,  and  it  is  striKir.. 
that  the  stat e-of-art  in  software  production  is  not  significantly  different  across 
those  NATO  countries  who  reported  to  the  conference.  This  phenomenon  is  itself  a 
manifestation  of  the  intellectual  content  of  software  and  a  reflection  of  a  drive  b 
all  countries  to  create  appropriate  .software  development  environments. 

It  is  true  that  standardization  of  approach,  of  language,  of  management  mechanisms, 
of  documentation,  and  of  other  aspects  of  software  will  lead  to  economies.  It  ides 
not  follow  that  such  standardization  automatically  guarantees  a  successful  software 
undertaking.  The  current  state-of-art  in  software  seems  to  be  that  no  natter  hew 
competently  any  organization  tries,  and  no  matter  how  complete  and  contemporary  its 
management  and  software  development  environment,  some  projects  will  still  be  less 
tractable  to  a  successful  comoletion. 

Such  is  the  problem  we  face. 


The  military  world  does  not  dominate  software  matters.  Vi  hi 
tend  to  be  specialized  in  the  sense  that  such  software  mus 
environment,  must  be  proof  against  anomalous  and  unexpecte 
jeopardize  flight  safety,  and  similar  stringent  requirenen 
enormous  software  undertakings  in  the  business  and  industr 
track  record  there  seems  not  to  be  dramatically  different. 
-  both  hardware  and  software  -  is  spread  widely  across  mil 
activities,  there  is  little  Research  and  Development  (R  & 
commend  that  would  be  specifically  beneficial  to  military 
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Thus,  such  desirable  advances  as  improved  higher  order  languages,  more  conprehensi v 
and  powerful  val idat ion-and-ver i f icat ion  techniques,  more  thoroughly  integrated 
development  tools,  more  comprehensive  requirement  specification  tools,  and  all  the 
rest  are  equally  applicable  across  all  fields  of  computer  application. 

Certainly,  standardization  within  a  country  or  even  within  a  company  is  a  necessary 
effort.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  arbitrary  enforcement 
of  standardization  will  of  itself  inhibit  the  introduction  of  new  advances;  some 
consideration  must  be  given  to  this  point  before  embarking  on  standardization  as  a 
goal  unto  itself.  The  real  issue  is  not  whether  to  have  standardization,  but  rather 
to  what  degree  and  in  what  areas  it  should  be  imposed. 


Thus,  the  appropriate  posture  for  NATO  is  to  encourage  and  support  as  much  software 
R  &  D  efforts  as  funds  and  qualified  researchers  maxe  possible.  Correspondingly, 
NATO  and  its  supporting  industrial  base  must  be  quick  to  recognize  and  exploit  soft 
ware  R  &  D  advances  that  come  from  industrial  organizations,  universities,  or  else¬ 
where  . 


. c  Opening  Speeches 


After  Prof.  Gerlach  i r:  hxS  capacity  as  Net her  1  ar.cs  *  ’.'at ional  Delegate 
of  AJARD  nad  warmly  welcomed  the  participants  of  the  symposium,  ler.er 
director  of  Material  of  the  Royal  Netherlands'  Air  r:rce,  pri-vuel  tr 
on  the  theme  of  the  meeting. 

Main  topics  raised  in  this  speech  became  the  red  lire  through  the  c  '•  r 
stressed  the  need  for  software  standardization  and  commonality,  impr: 
and  maintainability  leading  to  better  cost  effectiveness.  In  part  .c,. I 
standardization  of  software  languages,  interfaces,  architectures,  b  ..c 
document  at  ior.  procedures.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  ANA,  the  "D  r 
nig  a  orier  language  for  embedded  computer  systems  and  the  expect 
A:, A  will  provi  ie  the  tools  to  write  maintainable  and  easy  to  support 
sistmg  of  in  ii vi z -ally  developed  and  tested,  reuseable  buil  ding  r  1 
communicating  witr  each  other  via  common  interface  p a ok ages . 

General  van  jer  Kaa  concluded  his  speech  with  the  hope  that  the  meet: 
bs.te  to  more  efficient  and  more  economical  software  programs  m  the  !, 


if.e  opening  remarks  of  tne  frogr  am  Chairman ,  Mr.  Jac 
view  of  tne  evaluation  of  information  technology  lur 
stressing  the  tremendous  progress  of  electronic  data 
of  application. 


r.  Jacobsen,  start e 
gy  hiring  the  past 


He  uutli'ned  that  hardware  level  op  mer.t  s  haw  by  far  excee  ie  1  software 
resulting  in  the  fact  that  software  now  Jet  ermines  tne  s:  ee  J  f  i  r. : .  • 
mentioned  that  new  technology  programs  line  VHGIC  and  V  LJ ;  ,  may  pay 
multiplier  in  NATO  if  software  technology  is  developed  to  a  similar 
software  is  the  limiting  factor,  the  bottleneck. 


By  drawing  the  attention  to  the  rate  of  growth  m  airborne  software, 
dominant  impact  on  avionics,  as  well  as  to  the  continuing  breuKthrsi, 
technology,  Mr.  Jacobsen  concluded  mat  maj,r  improvements  :r.  all  art 
ware  discipline  are  imperative. 


oar sw are 
:he  scft- 


SESSION  I  -  SOFTWARE  TECHNOLOGY  (TUTORIAL) 


Introduction 


This  session  was  designed  as  an  introduction  to  so 
cussed  in  more  detail  in  later  sessions,  and  also 
problems  of  software  for  avionics. 


of  the  techr.i  ;..es  which  w  :  li  b- 
ar.  eve r  v  i -?w  a r. d  tut  o rial  t :  t  he 


It  was  originally  planned  to  present  six  paper.?  ir.  me  s*: 
important  paper  on  bridging  the  customer-supplier  communi  : 
ware  design  had  to  be  withdrawn  at  a  late  date.  This,  :.*.  1\ 


1  .d.f  art  u r. a r. e  1  y  ,  r. o w e  v e r  , 


w  e  r  e  p.  resented. 


Technical  Evaluation 


The  first  paper,  by  Dr.  Willis  Ware  (1),  was  entitle 
and  reviewed  the  progress  in  avicr.ios  software  from 
It  then  considered  the  dimensions  of  the  modern  jv;:. 
implementation  and  management  of  software  res .  ..r 
Following  a  review  of  the  advances  m  software  tec:* 
against  demands  of  increasingl y  complex  requirements 
continue  to  be  troublesome.  He  foresaw  an  exciting  f 
formation  as  a  resource. 


iff :  a:. -.-re  Are  We 


Dr.  Sundstrora's  paper  (J),  "Avionic  Software  Design",  Jisomse:  jv:  s : 

requirements  and  methods  arising  out  of  General  Dynamics'  exp'-r lence  w 1 1 r. 
craft.  He  described  the  four  part  software  structure  which  had  beer:  sdop:te 
how  a  relatively  simple  software  design  process  arose  from  tne  use  cD  this 
paper  was  valuable  in  that  it  represented  an  airframe  manufacturer's  view 
avionics  software  design  concept. 


s  t  r  .  o !  u  r  e . 


The  following  paper  ( u)  was  also  givers  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  i  r .  ru  ft  contractor, 
this  time  MBB.  It  was  by  Drs  von  Groote  and  Schwegler  and  was  entitled  "software  Develop¬ 
ment,  A  Case  Study".  Tne  paper  was  complementary  o  that  riven  by  Dr.  Sur.dstrom  ir.  tr.at 
it  considered  life  cycle  aspects  urisir.g  out  of  the  development  of  the  Tornado  operation^ 
flight  program.  In  his  present at  ion ,  Dr.  von  Groote  highlighted  those  phases  which  proved 
to  be  most  critical,  and  the  paper  also  included  a  list  of  tools  and  techniques  which 
experience  had  proved  tc  be  of  assistance  in  such  developments. 


r 


One  of  the  modern  software  development  techniques  which  was  discussed  an  some  detail  ir. 
Session  III  is  MASCOT.  In  Session  I,  Dr.  H.  Simpson,  one  of  the  inventors  of  MASCOT,  pre¬ 
sented  a  tutorial  (5)  on  MASCOT  developments,  particularly  those  designed  t:  improve  the 
structure  and  integrity  of  the  resulting  application  software. 

The  final  paper  in  the  session  (6)  was  presented  by  M.  Gilles  Bracon  and  was  entitled: 
"Towards  a  Genuine  Workshop  of  Avionic  Software".  This  paper  gave  details  cf  Eiectroruque 
Serge  Dassault  developments  leading  to  a  software  generation  suite  known  as  AIGLE. 


SESSION  II  -  SOFTWARE  AND  SYSTEM  REQUIREMENT  ANALYSIS 
Introduction 


The  development  of  a  written  software  requirement  specification  is  the  first  step  in  the 
software  development  process,  poor  requirement  specificat ions  are  the  largest  contributor 
to  software  errors.  This  session  therefore  was  taylored  around  the  advances  in  req u  1  remer. 
analysis  and  specifications.  Transforming  user  needs  into  testable  requirements  is  i  most 
difficult  task.  Good  software  requirement  specifications  must  be  complete,  consistvnt, 
correct,  concise,  unambiguous,  measurable,  traceable  and  design  free.  The  high  error 
frequencies  in  analysis  and  requirements  can  be  reduced  by  application  of  structured 
disciplines,  precise  language,  and  automated  tools.  Improved  methodologies  and  tools  fr 
developing  software  requirement  specifications  have  been  presented  in  the  papers  of  *.  ms 
session . 


Technical  Evaluation 


Dr.  T.G.  S'  n's  paper  (7)  "Requirements  Decomposi t ion  and  Other  Myths"  describe.-  the 
problematics  of  reqL  -ements  interpretation,  emphasizing  the  most  likely  wring  iecisi 
that  can  occur  in  the  design. 

In  particular,  the  author  suggested  a  theoretical  means  for  generation  of  the  "perfect" 
specification,  i.e.  the  complete,  formal,  non  redundant  and  unambiguous  one. 

The  following  paper  (8)  by  Mr.  C.P.  Price  "Practical  Considerat  ions  in  the  I  r.  t  r  :  .ot  ion 
of  Requirements  Analysis  Techniques",  on  the  contrary,  dealt  with  a  practical  application 
of  the  requirement  analysis  techniques  by  describing  methods  and  tools  to  aid  the  engineer 
particularly  in  analyzing  and  expressing  system  or  software  requirements  of  large  projects 
in  a  controlled  and  precise  manner.  The  author  also  pointed  out  that,  as  m  any  computer 
aided  system,  advantages  will  oe  lost  unless  adequate  training  and  preparation  is  made 
prior  to  starting  adoption  of  the  system. 

Mr.  D.M.  Weiss's  paper  (9)  "The  A-7E  Software  Requirements  Document;  Three  Years  of  Change 
Data"  presented  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  approach  applied  and  the  results  achieved  by 
U.S.  Navy  in  producing  the  A-7E  Software  Requirements  Document,  which  is  a  complete  and 
concise  description  of  the  aircraft  Operation  of  Flight  Program  (OFP),  and  in  monitoring 
its  changes. 

Success  in  change  cost  reduction  is  based  on  the  strict  application  of  the  Software  Re¬ 
quirements  Document. 

Mr.  F.  Doladille's  (10)  paper  "Un  Systeme  D'Aide  a  la  Definition  de  Logiciels  Avioniques" 
described  another  automated  system,  under  realization  in  France,  for  airborne  software 
documentation  definition  and  modification. 

Mr.  D.  Jordan’s  paper  (11)  "The  Mentor  Approach  to  Requirements  Specificat ion"  presented 
a  data  base  system  for  the  maintenance  of  the  technical  documentation  to  be  utilized  by 
systems  engineering.  Trends  in  its  growth  potential  towards  a  more  sophisticated  system 
were  also  described. 

Mr.  N.  Christensen's  paper  (12)  "The  Computer  Aided  Specification  System  EASY",  described 
a  specification  language  developed  in  Germany  and  already  employed  for  a  non-avioni_  pro¬ 
ject,  with  future  use  for  an  avionic  system  design  being  deemed  possible. 


The  support  tools  used  and  the  problematics  encountered  during  the  program  were  also  high¬ 
lighted  . 


3E33I0N  III  -  SOFTWARE  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 


I  n traduct  i  o  n 


The  attendees  of  Session  III  were  ur.annous  ir.  expressing  the  vital  necessity  of  super¬ 
vision,  rationalization  and  control  cf  software  :e  vel  opment .  7ns  was  not  really  sur¬ 
prising  as  in  this  particular  field  f  avionics  ar.i  i  r.  the  field  of  "classic"  1  r form a tics 
the  need  for  rationalization  after  a  pnas.e  of  wanton  and  informal  "  y  ant  h ”  was  soon  felt. 
Perhaps  it  appeared  a  little  bit  later  in  t ne  fieli  of  er.be:  del  yster.s  because  cf  tr.eir 
initial,  very  special  character  ist  ics  :  snail  sp  eciul-p  urp-.-se  comp.  iters  with  small  memory 
size  ir.  a  sever*.1  and  demand  i  r.*:  real-time  environment  with  >  it  s  *  ft  war*  support  '  develop  men* 
.•voter. ,  adjustment  aids,  ni»th-or1er  1  an waives )  :  r  opr  am  me  :  -i  ire  1  y  in  machine  code,  then 

readability  and  maintainability. 

The  development  of  comp  ;t^r  p  erf  trr.ance ,  the  r  ;  1 1  ip  1  ica*  i  or.  of  c.mp.f'-*r.  ir.  the  systems, 
i particular,  the  appearance  of  n  i  :r  yt:r  oce  on  .-rs  an  i  t  :.e  exp  1  os  ion  of  *  i  r  possibilities, 
ar.i  the  ir:  terra*  i  ~r  ..f  larr;e-size  !  r^lex  !  iri t al  systems  have  a  1mm  i  st  er-d  a  fatal  M.w 

■rinciLles.  must  be  adopted  :  r.  rder  to  improve  the  quality  cf  *  he  entire  pr  !-.ct. 

This  c.vj.tt'fj  is  greatly  facilitate!  :y  the  existence  cf  powerful  r.tst  o:mp  .t  ers  capable  f 
ensijr  i.-ir;  all  kinds  of  simulations  of  :  arret  machines,  thus  f  ac  1 1  it  at  mr  tr.e  tasks  of  ad¬ 
justment  an  i  enhancing  their  per  f  srm  a.noe ;  in  the  future  it  is  possible  to  orient  oneself 
toward  hi  zh-order  source  1  ar.^uawes  ,nTL)  and  to  make  use  of  sophisticated  m^r.  icemen  t  t  eels 
i  film,.:,  development  management ,  test  strategy). 


This  has  a  favorable  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  product  delivered,  an!  a  certain  number 
of  key  words  quoted  repeatedly  are  reveal  mr :  configuration  control,  reliability,  port¬ 
ability,  flexibility,  maintainability  and  documentation  aid. 


The  use  of  hi*:n-cr  ier  lan^uar es  is  really  a  panacea  in  this 
that  tr.e  simple  "  1  -anru awe"  notion  (means  of  coding  ♦  syntax 
at  the  "state-o f-t ho-spir it"  notion,  basis  of  a  "software  e: 
series  of  principles  and  furnishes  a  set  of  tools  intended  ' 
t.  ate,  to  rationalize,  but  also  to  control  the  development  a: 
passible  the  specific  requirements  of  avionic  software. 


field.  T h e  p a p  e r  s  sr.o w  ,  h  o w e  v o 
rules)  is  t ran roe need  to  arnv 
v  l  r  a  n  nerd"  w  h  i  c  h  1  m  p  o  ses  a 
c  ^ 'aide  the  design,  to  facili- 
i  to  satisfy  as  optimally  as 


Technical  Evaluation 


It  has  been  demonstrated  -  and  verified  by  experience  -  that,  one  software  management  met:;; 
must  be  applied  and  that  it  must  be  applied  everywhere  u  project ,  perhaps  in  several 
parallel  or  mutually  dependent  projects.  Thus  we  arrive  quite  naturally  at  tr.e  "standard" 
.notion.  Mr.  Sundstron  (1?),  "The  Impacts  .i f  Standardization  on  Avionic  Software",  after 
having  rapidly  depicted  the  history  of  the  advent  of  digital  computers,  software,  and 
their  irresistible  explosion,  cited  several  historical  ..r  current  examples  of  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  standards  in  connection  with  software.  He  ohowe!  the  influence  of  the  utilization 
of  these  standards  on  the  development  of  certain  programs,  and  ended  with  an  inventory  of 
the  most  imminent  developments:  mass  memory  interfaces,  environment  of  operating  system, 
digital  bus  utilization  protocols,  and,  what  is  improbable  according  to  him,  st andardizat i 
jf  algorithms. 

Lt.  CFH  Kramer's  paper  (!■•)  "ADA  St  a*  us  ar.d  Outlook”  presented  a  historical  review  of  the 
motivation  of  the  ies lpnors  of  ADA,  their  app.r'.aeh,  tr.eir  researcr.  work,  the  results  an: 
♦he  r>  a  1 1  :  k,  rhvwmr  clearly  the  desire  of  the  T.F.  10!)  t  promote  its  universal  utiliza¬ 
tion.  ih'-*  i  1 r  !isc.isse!  tr.e  m.ear.s  >f  commissi  >mr.«*  an!  vaiiiatmz  it,  tr.e  time  schedule 
mi  *■  ne  miMii  qq  1 1 «-  it  i  •-  ns  envisage!. 


"f.t.an  i  trdi.Mt  ior.  f  L.TF  for  ^mtedd-v:  :  vr;  at  err  :  the  preser, 
1  ir.ru  are  which,  v  :er  a  ccr.fr  i/rt  from  *  he  Frer.cn  Ministry 
level  pel  and  supported  since  W7-,  an!  which  is  utilized 
Tr.is  LTF-V..  is  simple  m  appl  i oat  i  or  and  is  strongly  real- 
y.M.'  ‘.is  c  i  used  its  rizinators  to  initiate  the  w;er.er  at  ion 
V'.-roi  n.  Ne.  c  by  the  intro  duct  l  n  of  not  i  :ns  from  FA;' CAL. 

*  :.*•  !!.•  t^ro'1.1  *  -  ;:*.s  ;  to  ap  pear  ilmost  simuit  a::e  «  ..*  1  y  with  AT 


i-  o  pi  .  •  f  r. :  ,■  n 

r .  Worttr  .z  w*. 
f  c  x  e  v  u  *  ;  •  : .  *  r .  i 
i~  1 1 1  .  H*  p  r 


:  *;  r.  t  e  i 


an*,  u  tees  was  li.cissel  in  several  papers,  b  it  was  tr.e  vs  sen*,  l  al 
-r  it  i  or.  a  1  rlifcht  Program  development  Lsinz  nCl.  ”  read  by 
the  necessity  of  evolution  of  the  Assembler  lar.^uaw  toward  HCL, 
mp  iter  .  f  the  requirements  of  simulation,  emu  1  at  i  .  *. ,  environment 
ap-p.- 1 1  cat  ions  1  rest  ruct  ur  mp,  of  *  h.e  ATE,  development  f  the  A  7  El  i 


xv 


Mr.  Reitz  (17)  "An  Approach  to  a  Portable  PASCAL  Language  for  Different  On-Board  Computer 
Systems”  presented  a  study  on  PASCAL,  supported  by  the  German  Federal  Ministry  of  Defense. 
The  main  ideas  were  portability,  application  for  micro-processors,  development  or.  host 
computer,  hierarchic  design,  flexibility,  efficiency.  Shortcomings  in  the  basic  version 
-  in  particular  for  real-time  applications  -  have  made  it  necessary  to  write  extensions. 

Mr.  Boardman  (lS)  "Use  of  HOL  on  Microprocessors"  also  dealt  with  the  topic  of  High  Order 
Languages  (HOL)  mainly  emphasizing  the  rat ional i zat ion  in  microprocessor  software  result m 
from  the  use  of  HOL  compared  to  Assembler,  feeling,  however,  that  the  generation  of  an 
equivalent  Assembler  listing  at  the  time  of  compilation  is  indispensable .  He  also  stressed 
the  improvement  of  maintainability.  He  underscored  the  importance  of  the  test  priase  (or,* 
-line,  off-line  . )  and  described  the  experience  with  the  language  "CDPAL  cr". 

In  paper  No.  19  "Software  Design  and  Development  "sing  Mascot",  Mr.  Dibble  preserves  a 
method  of  analysis  and  management  with  its  general  principles,  its  rules  f  application, 
and  several  real  cases.  This  rigorous  method  requires  structural  nodularity  and  facilita¬ 
tes,  according  to  the  author,  the  containment  of  the  trend  towards  increasing  software 
costs  and  the  improvement  of  software  reliability. 

Paper  No.  20  (Dr.  Gusman)  "Safety  Critical  Fast  Real  Time  Systems"  haniled  the  problem  of 
safety  in  real-time  systems  utilizing  several  processors.  The  ideas  derived  from  tne 
analysis  of  real  cases  have  resulted  in  the  definition  of  a  number  of  criteria  for  tne 
selection  of  a  high  order  language  (HOL);  among  four  languages  examined,  the  Imgjage 
"C"  has  been  selected  and  applied  in  two  projects.  These  applications  were  described, 
and  the  position  with  respect  to  ADA  was  outlined. 

Prof.  Schneidewind  (21)  "Usability  of  Military  Standards  for  the  Maintenance  cf  Embedded 
Computer  Software"  particularly  emphasized  the  impact  of  standards  on  the  maintenance  of 
embedded  software,  with  a  detailed  inv<  tigation  of  three  U.S.  standards.  He  concluded 
that  this  impact  is  after,  weak,  and  that  revisions  ace  necessary;  quite  generally,  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  maintainability  must  be  defined  and  pursued  as  early  as  passible  m 
the  development  process. 

Configuration  Management  is  an  essential  technique  in  controlling  tne  software  develop¬ 
ment  process.  Two  papers  addressed  this  topic.  The  first  by  Mr.  Pedersen  (2D)  " Go f* ware 
Configuration  Management  at  Work",  presented  experiences  gained  from  Norwegian  Defen.se 
Programs . 

Mr.  Pul  ford  then  presented  an  interesting  paper  or.  "Csofigurat  l  >r.  Management  mi  the  ADA 
Programming  Support  Environment  ( APSE) "  (  2  } .  Configuration  management ,  quality  assurance, 
better  manageability  of  the  development  process,  reduction  of  software  costs,  visibility, 
portability  are  the  objectives. 

Paper  No.  on  reliability  "Practical  Software  Fault  Tolerance  for  Real  Time  Systems" 

presented  by  Mr.  Knight  was  a  fine  and  clear  introduction  into  faul t-tolerant  systems. 

Some  basic  notions  were  explained,  and  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  fault-tolerant 
software  system  were  defined. 

Paper  No.  20  cancelled. 

Paper  No.  26  "Electronic  Warfare  Software"  presented  by  Mr.  Shaw  described  a  case  study 
showing  the  topicality  of  the  Electronic  Warfare  software  problem  and  the  method  applied 
to  solve  it  (definition  of  an  ideal  instruction  set,  of  bench  marks,  comparison  with  tne 
application  of  analysis  standards,  and  performance  of  existing  compilers). 


SESSION  IV  -  SOFTWARE  VERIFICATION  AND  VALIDATION 


Introduction 


With  the  advent  of  software 
computers  and  incor porat ing 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
and  Validation  (V  &  V). 


intensive  weapons  systems  containing  more  and  more  embedded 
system  arch i tec t urea  of  e ver-inereasing  complexity,  increased 
a  category  of  testing  which  is  called  software  Verification 


Verification  and  Validation  is  a  systematic  evaluation  of  software  during  ievel  opmer.t . 

The  concept  is  that  a  more  orderly  and  efficient  process  results  when  V  &  V  techniques 
are  implemented.  Simply  stated,  verification  and  validation  is  an  in-process  review  and 
analysis  of  each  developmental  step  to  assure  that  the  software  being  developed  adheres 
to  the  technical  ab.iectives  and  conforms  to  the  software  requirements  specified.  More 
precisely,  it  is  a  step-by-step  examination  of  program  requirements,  specification,  unit 
module  and  system  level  code  during  and,  as  the  case  might  be,  very  soon  after  develop¬ 
ment.  The  quality  and  cost  of  software  are  the  key  parameters  the  technique  of  V  v  V  pur¬ 
ports  to  control. 
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Session  IV,  Software  Verification  and  Validation,  in  keeping  with  the  overall  t  r.eme  o:“ 
the  conference  addresses: 

1)  current  issues  in  s:'*ware  technology  related  to  the  development  cf  quality  software 

2)  emerging  disciplines  and  methodologies  designed  to  provide  technical  pract 3 1  loners 
with  tools  to  control  software  cost  growth. 

It  is  an  expanding  opinion  that  because  of  the  intricate  nature  of  software  m  avionics 
systems,  isolating  the  "software  problem"  is  most  difficult  ar.d  perhaps  no  longer  ;  radi¬ 
cal.  Toward  this  end,  to  realize  the  full  potential  cf  the  advances  ir.  V  i  V  techniques, 
a  complete  testing  environment  is  required.  The  testing  environment  should  cover  the  full 
spectrum  of  software  development.  The  papers  of  this  session  tended  r.ot  to  do  this,  but 
to  focus  on  the  current  problems  at  hand.  In  general,  the  strategy  and  testing  methods 
adopted  by  programming  staffs  cover  only  partial  segments  of  the  total  process  due 
primarily  to  insufficient  resources  being  allocated  for  testing.  Still,  there  appeared 
to  be  some  need  to  rethink  the  approach  within  these  resource  constraints.  For  example, 
lata  was  presented  which  represented  the  relating  cost  of  errors  based  on  where  tney 
occurred  ir.  the  development  cycle.  Software  errors  discovered  in  the  test  phase  were 
shown  to  cost  ten  times  more  to  correct  than  errors  uncovered  during  the  earlier  phases 
of  requirements  and  design.  The  paradox  is  that  there  was  little  evidence  sho wn  m  the 
papers  presented  indicating  this  as  a  driving  factor  in  our  testing  approach,  M any  authors, 
no wever,  spoke  of  tne  need  to  research  and  exploit  the  concept  of  a  complete  software 
testing  environment,  using  microprocessor  technology,  and  taking  more  of  a  system  level 
approach  to  testing. 

It  was  quite  clear  from  the  papers  presented  in  this  session  that  there  was  no  solution 
to  the  global  problems  of  software  quality  and  cost  growth  as  a  result  of  software  V  *  V 
activities.  The  authors  in  their  discussions  and  from  the  data  presented  did  give  mil- 
cations  that  a  testing  environment,  complete  with  automated  tools,  would  help  significantly 
in  coping  with  the  exploding  use  of  computers  in  every  facet  of  avionics  systems.  Yet, 
there  is  no  widespread  mandate  to  define  such  an  environment,  to  commit  the  resources, 
to  conduct  the  necessary  research,  or  to  establish  the  required  universal  standards. 


Technical  Evaluation 

The  paper  by  Hr.  R.G.  Wilson  (27)  "An  Eight  Point  Testing  Strategy  for  Real-Time  Software" 
proposed  a  viable  strategy  for  software  testing.  It  represents  a  disciplined  approach  to 
software  testing  beginning  in  the  development  cycle  at  module  coding  (build)  and  proceeding 
through  the  integration  phase.  The  testing  concept  uses  both  a  static  and  a  dynamic  environ¬ 
ment.  The  testing  strategy  is  based  upon  the  software  being  decomposed  into  modules  and 
top  down  structure  to  do  useful  work.  The  philosophy  of  build  a  little,  test  a  little  is 
employed  until  a  fully  integrated  system  is  in  place.  The  paper  considered  the  responsibi¬ 
lities  of  the  programming  staff  using  this  strategy  and  assessed  the  problems  encountered 
in  re-testing  due  to  the  errors  detected. 

Dr.  R.  Pelissero's  paper  (28)  "Tornado  Flight  Control  Software  Validation:  Methodology 
and  Tools"  discussed  the  use  of  a  real-time  facility  with  a  closed  feedback  loop  for 
testing  critical  functions.  The  basic  intent  is  to  be  able  to  accomplish  on  the  ground 
the  testing  of  real-time  avionics  functions  that  are  mission  critical.  The  paper  des¬ 
cribed  the  real-time  facility  used  in  testing  the  Tornado  flight  control  software  and 
elaborated  in  detail  on  the  results.  The  paper  concluded  by  offering  the  feasibility  of 
extending  this  concept  to  other  critical  functions. 

Mr.  Sundberg's  paper  (29)  "Applications  of  Network  Modeling  and  Analysis  to  System  Vali¬ 
dation  and  Verification"  is  a  concept  of  applying  system  analysis  technique  and  engineering 
discipline  to  the  software  development  problem.  The  system  proposed  by  the  paper,  using 
network  analysis  and  Boolean  logic  techniques,  enables  the  verification  and  validation 
of  complete  software  intensive  systems  or  concepts  at  any  stage  of  the  development  cycl^. 

The  paper  concluded  that  the  use  of  such  a  technique  which  provides  uniform  applicability 
across  all  phases  of  the  development  cycle  will  result  in  a  more  reliable  product. 

The  paper  by  Monsieur  Taillibert  (30)  " IDA-Software  Test  Language  and  Related  Tools"  dealt 
with  the  idea  of  a  testing  language  with  the  objective  of  defining  the  resources  required 
for  the  testing  of  real-time  software.  The  paper  described  the  study  undertaken  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  definition  of  test  language  which  resulted.  The  paper  put  forth  several  typical 
problems  (including  parallel  processing)  which  are  likely  to  be  encountered  ar.d  addressed 
how  the  test  language  would  solve  these  problems.  The  point  of  the  paper  was  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  the  use  of  a  macro-language  and  a  library  of  standard  tools  from  early  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  cycle  to  test  real-time  software. 


Mr.  McMsnis*  pi p--r  ,  "Tali  f  M  ft  w  are  for  Mi  s  si  ie  to  Aircraft  In t e -rat  :  or." 

iealt  wit:;  r  r.e  •■::*•,  i  i  :  i*  ••  J  i  ••,-r  .1*.  i:.»:  missile  systems  :::  existing,  Well  est ab- 

it  y  of  tne  t:.v.  fr  or.  .*  sifety  ip .  1 :  .t  ,  the  potential  differences  lr;  technologies 

employe  J  due  t.  t.v  time  1 of  *.:.*•  missile  u  r.  i  aircraft  developments ,  the  organ  izat  10:. a  1 
differences  among  tners.  Tne  presenter  stressed  tne  :.e-> :  for  .«  fully  automated  facility 
with  highly  soph  is*  i  cate  :  t.-'.s  ••  ip  rolv  .f  -xar.ir.  i  r . .  -  tne  many  nodes  of  the  syste-  prior 

to  flight  test  ire;. .  i-'ir.al  1..  it  w  :s  “mph  un.:-  i  that  wit:,  the  dynamics  of  the  techr; :  logy  : 

the  extended  1  i  f  >*  of  air. Tift  weapon  systems,  missile  integration  of  this  type  will  tv 
more  the  rule  t:.-.r;  t  r.e  ••>:  cep  .  Therefore,  1  ot  an  jar  :  :e  fir.it  1  or.  of  the  interface  il.-.s 

wit::  .1  p  p  r  p  r  1  1  *  *»  fa  01  1  i-y  *r  i  tools  are  essont  i  si  . 

The  paper  by  Mr .  T  wlms  •••■,  ”  Implement,  lug  High  quality  o:*  ft  ware"  ,  1  ixe  several  of  tne 
previous  ip'-r.-,  re  c:,i/.ei  t he  need  for  software  vail  :.:t  ior.  at  each  stage  of  tne  de¬ 
velopment  pr  vo**ss  nut  concentrated  on  a  part ic  liar  phase,  ir.  this  case  th*  implement  at  1  n 
phase.  The  paper  x.  '.mined  some  accepted  mechanics  and  i  ecnm  sues  for  software  development 
such  as  flowchart..? ,  Mgh  'under  1  arv.  uages  vs.  low  lev*l  ones,  d  ta  flow  analysis ,  etc., 
an  :  :>  ft  ere  d  an  analysis  an  i  alternative  for  their  use.  Tne  paper  concluded  with  a  d io¬ 
tas  s  1.  n  of  AT  A  ml  its  env  iror.ner.t  on  the  software  development  process. 


Mr.  :«ei  icroix's  paper  .  .  ?t?  / ,  "The  quality  of  Avionic  Joftware:  Specification  -.nd  rval  ,-at  1  * 
dealt  with  software  quality  metrics  ana  related  metnodol  opies.  It  was  outlined  that  tn  •  s 
i lhc ip  1 1  :v  is  s.tiLl  far  from  having  reached  its  maturity.  The  ap;  roach  describe  1  by 
Mr.  Tei.acrux  in  an  attempt  .f  classification.  -»f  software  quality  criteria  ir.  ill  esse. t: 
;  :.,ise:5  of  development  u3  well  as  ar.  empirical  metrics  permitting  to  mstorize  the  experi- 
e n c c  # ; .a  1  n e ■  J  o r:  a  p roject . 

Dr,  Martin’s  paper  (5b),  "Dissimilar  software  ir:  High  Integrity  Applications  in  Flight 
Controls"  stressed  the  need  for  a  new  approach  to  system  jerigr.  for  those  components 
requiring  high  reliability  and  offered  as  a  solution  the  technique  of  dissimilar  redindar. 
His  concept  ;f  a  dissimilar  redundant  solution  using  two  totally  different  software  de¬ 
velopment  teams  and  equipments  (microprocessors was  :iscussei  and  the  impact  of  this  arc 
tectural  design  on  software  procedures  was  trier,  examined. 

Mr.  Migneault's  paper  (57),  "The  Cost  of  Software  Tolerance",  proposed  tne  use  of  fault 
tolerance  techniques  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  cost  of  software.  His  concept  deals 
with  the  fact  that  some  errors  can  and  should  be  tolerated  and  that  the  paper  develops  a 
model  that  attempts  to  balance  the  system  level  relationship  among  the  factors  of  cost, 
redundancy  and  reliability.  Mr.  Mi  no  lult’s  paf.er  proposed  the  use  of  fault  tolerance 
techniques  as  a  means  of  controlling  "he  cost  of  software  while  buying  only  the  reli¬ 
ability  needed. 


ION'S 


:  wire  Life  Cycle  Donsi  derat  lens  n  a  s  beer,  dare  in  recent  yeirs  an d  it  wi5 
me  c:  r.t  rib-t  ior.s  jf  this  session  that  a  general  understar,  ding  cf  solvir. 
present : 

-  impr .  vemer.t  >f  tne  interface  between  user  and  producer 

-  i n vest 2 g*t i  ,>n  ,;f  technical  aspects/solutions  related  to  software  reliati 
•  a  in  ability 

life  cycle 

-  apt  imi zat  1  an  of  management  procedures  nr.d  associated  tools. 

However,  at  present  we  don't  have  sat  is  fy  in#:  general  solutions  to  the  problems .  Tre  near 
future  has  to  be  bridged  with  wr.at  we  nave  r.vw,  ar.d  much  work  remains  to  b:-  mr.e  to  r.ar.  :1 
more  and  more  complex  systems. 

Technical  Evaluation 


Dr.  Carrington’s  paper  (3h),  "Management  of  Large  Peal -Time  Military  avion: :s  Coftwir^ 
Programs",  presented  the  experiences  gained  during  tne  development  :f  t  n.e  rig:  ii  i  re¬ 
cessing  and  display  system  flowr;  in  the  RAF  Ninrci  lu  .  It  emphasize:  *  ne  risks  mi.oeJ 
by  additional  requirements  during  trie  development  phase  of  a  project  an:  t  nrr  rile  of 
management  procedures  and  of  tools  to  avoid/red,.ee  these  risks. 

Mr.  Me  Tigue’s  paper  (3?),  "F/A-tc  Software  Development  -  A  Case  St-dy",  presented  tne 
successful  avionics  software  development  for  the  F/A-lr  Hornet  right er ' At t  a ok  Weapon 
System,  and  emphasized  the  different  phases  of  the  development  process  and  associated 
test  strategies  and  support  facilities. 

Mr.  Schaaff’s  paper  (40),  "A  Life  Cycle  Model  for  Avionic  Systems",  presented  a  pr  se 
concept  highlighting  the  early  project  phases  funct ional /technical  design  with  res; ect 
to  cost  and  time  for  the  whole  software  life  cycle. 

Mr.  Ferens*  paper  (ul),  "Avionics  Software  Support  Cost  Mocel  was  presented  by  Mr.  Shaw. 
The  model  is  based  on  historical  data  from  USAF  Logistics  Centers  and  is  designed  to 
evaluate  software  life  cycle  costs  during  the  conceptual  phase  of  a  project. 

Mr.  Dekker's  paper  (42),  "A  Software  Cost  Database  for  Aerospace  Software  Development" 
also  described  a  software  cost  estimation  method  based  on  historical  data.  The  problem 
of  the  method  is  the  collection  of  representative  data  from  completed  projects. 

Wg  Cdr.  Barker's  paper  (43),  "The  Military  User  View  of  Software  Support  Throughout  the 
In-Service  Life  of  Avionic  Systems",  was  an  excellent  presentation  on  the  current  soft¬ 
ware  life  cycle  considerations.  It  emphasized  first  the  need  for  a  better  communication 
of  user  and  producer  with  respect  to  operational,  technical  and  budgetary  aspects,  and 
second  the  work  on  a  Software  Support  Environment  like  APSE/ADA  as  a  significant  step  to 
reduce  software  life  cycle  costs. 

Mr.  Whalley’s  paper  (44)  "Design  of  a  Software  Maintenance  Facility  for  the  RAF",  des¬ 
cribed  the  tool  which  is  being  used  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  for  the  maintenance  of  navi¬ 
gation  and  mission  system  software.  It  pointed  out  that  future  software  maintenance  costs 
can  only  be  reduced  by  establishing  suitable  hardware  and  software  standards. 

Mr.  Stuebing’s  paper  (45),  "A  Software  Engineering  Environment  for  Weapon  System  Software 
discussed  the  experiences  since  1973  with  a  "Facility  for  Automated  Software  Production" 
(FASP)  at  the  US  Naval  Air  Development  Center  which  supports  the  coding  and  testing  by  an 
integrated  environment. 

It  emphasized  the  necessity  that  a  System  Engineering  Environment  should  be  an  integrated 
environment  which  supports  the  weapon  system  over  the  entire  life  cycle  from  mission  re¬ 
quirements  to  in-service  maintenance. 

Dr.  fClenk’s  paper  (46),  "On  Aircraft  Test  Software  for  First  Line  Maintenance",  describes 
a  separation  method  for  avionics  test  software  design  and  implementation  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  software  maintenance  costs  in  the  in-service  phase. 
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volume  of  code; 

capacity  and  performance  of  computers. 


This  is  why  the  user  must  become  well  aware  of  these  problems  and  their  consequences 
prior  to  defining  his  development  policy  and  to  making  his  technical  choices.  He  must 
learn  to  adapt  his  ambitions  to  his  possibilities  and  his  real  requirements. 

As  the  complexity  of  software  systems  increases,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
predict  how  they  will  behave  in  any  given  scenario.  Testing  is  of  value  in  this  area, 
but  has  its  limitations.  The  highest  priority  in  improving  the  quality,  maintain¬ 
ability  and  efficiency  of  software  designs  must,  therefore,  be  assigned  to  improvement 
of  the  design  process  itself. 

It  is  certain  that  nothing  will  prevent  ADA  from  substantially  characterizing  the  fiel 
of  design  and  development  of  avionics  software  in  the  future.  However,  ADA,  complete 
with  APSE,  must  be  carefully  developed  such  that  its  full  potential  benefits  are 
realized.  There  is  a  great  preoccupation  with  developing  integrated  sets  of  software 
tools.  This  has  been  recognized  in  the  ADA  development  program,  with  the  requirement 
for  APSE  (ADA  Programming  Support  Environment)  assuming  prominence  equal  to  the 
language  development.  Whatever  language  is  being  used,  a  need  exists  for  an  integrated 
support  environment.  More  work  must  to  be  done  in  clarifying  and  examining  standariiza 
tior  options  in  this  field.  An  urgent  requirement  exists  for  becoming  familiar  with  r h 
potential  and  limitations  of  ADA/APSE. 

The  software  Validation  and  Verification  (V  &  V)  efforts  are  non-standar d ,  individua¬ 
lized  approaches  to  software  testing  with  each  company,  agency,  country,  etc.  genera¬ 
ting  testing  techniques  for  their  specialized  use  without  the  concern  of  reusability. 
The  disappointment  is  the  inability  for  others  to  use  not  only  the  ideas  but  also  the 
actual  code  without  totally  recreating  specialized  versions.  Uniform  definitions  and 
agreement  on  testing  methodologies  would  be  beneficial. 

Although  software  experts  believe  that  V  i  V  is  an  acceptable  approach  to  software 
development,  the  initial  investment  has  discouraged  many  acquisition  managers.  St ill, 
software  experts  believe  that  V  4  V  Is  a  cost  effective  venture.  However,  the  cost 
reductions  are  minimum  during  the  development  phase  but  more  extensive  during  the 
in-service  support  phase.  Since  there  is  no  documented  data  that  accurately  assesses 
the  value  added  (cost  and  quality)  for  systems  using  this  technique,  aid  since  most 
of  the  system  cost  growth  will  occur  during  the  in-service  support  phase,  it  has  beer; 
impossible  to  get  a  full  commitment  to  the  V  &  V  approach  to  take  advantage  of  the 
potential  such  a  process  holds. 

Many  papers  centered  around  the  existing  software  development  process  and  sought  to 
define  or  develop  techniques  for  its  implementation.  Based  on  the  content  of  these 
papers,  the  foreseeable  advancements  are  evolutionary  and  will  not  provide  tr.e  quantum 
step  that  is  going  to  propel  software  development  into  a  highly  productive,  low  cost, 
very  reliable  undertaking;  to  this  end,  rather  some  revolutionary  action  is  required. 
The  level  of  explorato; y  resources  indicates  no  such  change  at  this  time. 

Software  technology  requires  improvements  in  all  areas  to  cope  with  future  needs. 
Research  and  development  should  be  directed  towards  areas  promising  improved  software 
quality  and  reduced  software  cost.  Comprehensive  near-te^m  software  policy  initiatives 
are  required  by  NATO. 
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AVIONICS  SOFTWARE:  WHERE  ARE  WE? 

Willis  H.  Ware 
The  Rand  Corporation 
Santa  Monica,  California 


Abstract 


Since  the  digital  computer  first  flew  in  an  avionics  system  25  years  ago,  the 
art  has  progressed  froa  saall  very  slow  vacuus  tube  machines  with  liaited  aeaory  to 
fast  chip-based  aachines  that  not  only  do  sensor  processing  but  also  integrate  a 
variety  of  data  sources  into  aany  capabilities — aaong  others,  navigation, 
sophisticated  weapons  delivery,  prograaaed  menu-displays  to  the  air  crew.  As  onboard 
coaputer  hardware  has  proliferated,  software  inescapably  has  also.  Froa  a  few  hundreds 
of  prograa  words  at  the  beginning,  flight  software  is  coaaonly  aany  tens-of-thousands 
of  words;  frequently,  a  few  hundred  thousands;  and  in  soae  cases,  even  a  aillion. 
Thus,  iapleaentation  and  aanageaent  of  software  resources  has  becoae  a  aajor  problea 
area  for  ailitary  services.  The  paper  explores  diaensions  of  the  issue  as  it  now 
exists,  suggests  aany  positive  actions  unervay,  and  proposes  a  direction  in  which  the 
future  way  wo 1 1  move-  It  concludes  that  software  will  continue  to  be  troublesoae; 
progress  will  coae  slowly. 


Before  asking  where  are  we  in  avionics  software,  we  first  ought  to  ask  where  have  we  been;  then  we  can 
ask  where  we  are  going.  Aaong  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  digital  coaputer  to  fly,  was  one  in  the  MA-1 
fire  control  systea.  It  was  developed  in  the  early  1950s  for  the  F-102  fighter  to  control  the  Falcon 
aisaile  and  folding  fin  rockets.  A  vacuua  tube  machine  using  subainiature  tubes,  it  operated  only  at 
hundreds  of  operations  per  second.  It  could  not  accomodate  the  full  dynaaic  behavior  of  the  fire  control 
and  launch  calculations;  priaarily  it  supplied  constants  to  the  analog  coaputation  of  the  fire  control 
equations.  Its  operational  prograa,  aeasured  in  hundreds  of  words,  was  contained  in  a  small  magnetic  drum 
on  which  individual  instructions  were  spaced  circumferentially  to  accommodate  the  latency  tia»e  of  memory 
access.  Parenthetically  one  aight  wonder  whether  anyone  today  would  still  know  how  to  do  ainiaua  latency 
programing.  The  prograa  was  done  in  a  machine  language,  and  life-cycle  support  of  software  had  not  yet 
emerged' as  an  ongoing  operational  issue  for  ailitary  services.  Interestingly,  MA-1  still  flies  in  the  F- 
106;  its  operational  life  has  exceeded  25  years. 

By  contrast,  the  Air  Force  F-16  fighter  in  among  the  most  highly  autoaated  of  deployed  operational 
aircraft.  Instead  of  vacuua  tubes,  F-16  avionics  uses  aodern  microelectronics;  its  fire  control  computer 
has  32,000  words  of  aeaory  and  runs  at  soae  half  aillion  operations  per  second.  While  128,000  words  of 
computer  prograa  fly  in  every  operational  F-16,  of  this  only  about  30,000  words  are  written  in  the  high- 
order  language  JOVIAL  J-3B-2.  The  rest  are  in  the  machine  language  of  whatever  coaputer  happens  to  be 
involved,  e.g.  the  microprocessors  io  the  stores  aanagesmnt  subsystem,  the  signal  processor  in  the  radar, 
the  microprocessor  in  the  heads-up  display.  As  a  second  example,  the  U.S.  Navy  F-18  flies  400,000  words  of 
prograa  which  executes  in  soae  13  machines;  about  2  percent  of  it  is  in  an  HOL.  The  LAMPS  helicopter  also 
has  soae  400,000  words  of  prograa  on  board;  of  it  about  30  percent  is  id  an  HOL.  Turning  to  larger 
aircraft,  the  U.S.  Navy  P-3  land-based  airborne  early-warning  vehicle  has  700,000  words  on  board,  128,000 
words  of  core  aeaory,  but  also  over  one  aillion  words  of  diagnostic  and  aaintenance  prograas.  Originally 
done  in  asseably  language,  it  is  now  approxiaately  70  percent  in  HOL  after  a  aajor  upgrade.  The  analogous 
Air  Force  AWACS  has  512,000  words  of  aeaory.  Soae  modern-day  ailitary  aircraft  have  a  centralized 
computing  function  with  point-to-point  wiring  for  signal  paths,  whereas  others--notably  recent  tactical 
fighters  or  upgrades--use  data  bus  architectures  with  some  measure  at  least  of  distributed  processing. 
Soae  onboard  systems  have  a  capability  for  degraded  Bodes  of  operations  as  equipment  fails,  but  others  have 
virtually  no  fallback  capability. 

Indeed,  we  have  come  a  very  long  way  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  software  that  flies  with  modern-day 
aircraft,  a  long  way  in  terms  of  the  speed,  size,  and  power  attributes  of  electronics,  and  a  long  way  in 
the  level  of  automation-  Obviously,  though,  the  penetration  of  HOL  languages  is  neither  as  uniform  nor  as 
deep  as  often  believed.  It  varies  froa  a  few  tens  of  percent  in  contemporary  fighters  to  aany  tens  of 
percent  in  the  larger  vehicles,  especially  those  that  have  been  upgraded.  The  MA-1  systea  is  where  we  came 
froa;  the  F-16,  F-18,  P-3,  and  AVACS  are  representative  of  where  we  are. 

To  explore  where  we  are,  let  us  note  soae  dimensions  of  modern  avionics  software.  First  of  all,  what 
is  "the  total  software  job”  of  a  aodern  aircraft?  The  first  and  most  obvious  co^>onent  is  that  which  flies 
onboard- -software  in  a  radar,  in  the  heads-up  display,  in  the  stores  management  system,  in  the  inertial 
navigation  coaputer,  the  air  data  computer,  possibly  a  fuel  aanageaent  subsystem,  perhaps  a  separate 
display  and  controls  management  subsystem,  or  perhaps  an  entirely  separate  systea  (as  in  the  B-l  bomber)  to 
aonitor  all  else  for  malfunctions  and  to  capture  aaintenance  data.  In  the  most  complex  of  aircraft,  all 
such  systems  will  be  networked  together  by  a  bus  arrangeaent  often  presided  over  by  a  central  coaputer 
complex.  Just  as  we  have  not  progressed  all  that  far  in  the  use  of  HOLs,  neither  does  the  reliability  of 
equipment  always  exhibit  outstanding  field  reliability.  It  aight  be,  however,  if  one  were  to  measure  soae 
ratio  such  as  reliability- to-coaplexity ,  perhaps  progress  is  better  than  normally  perceived.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  onboard  equipment  does  malfunction  and  so  aodern  aircraft  have  an  extensive  array  of  ground  support 
equipment,  which  for  the  aoat  part  is  software  controlled. 


Among  the  ground-based  diagnostic  and  repair  facilities  is  one  often  called  the  Avionics  Intermediate 
Shop,  generally  a  highly  automated  complex  of  test  stands  that  can  examine  equipments  which  either  have  or 
are  presumed  to  have  failed.  Supporting  the  AIS  level  of  maintenance  is  a  depot  or  rear  echelon  capability 
that  generally  deals  with  problems  at  the  electronic  card  level  rather  than  at  overall  equipment  level. 
Here  one  finds  a  wide  variety  of  automated  test  equipments,  most  of  which  are  software  driven  and 
control  led . 

Just  as  equipment  must  be  maintained  in  operational  status,  so  aircrews  have  to  be  properly  trained. 
For  that  purpose  crew  training  devices  of  many  kinds  are  utilized  for  modern  aircraft.  Perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  example  of  this  technology  is  not  an  airborne  one  but  rather  the  crew  training  simulators  used 
by  NASA  for  manned  space  missions. 

All  the  software  implied  by  the  prior  discussion  had  to  have  been  developed  somehow,  so  one  commonly 
finds  one  or  more  program  development  environments  for  the  working  programmers  which  includes  all  the 
diagnostics,  testing  tools,  recordkeeping  tools,  languages,  compilers,  etc.  used  in  modern  software 
development  and  its  management.  Contrary  to  the  common  perception  of  25  years  ago  th*t  operational 
software  would  never  change,  it  is  now  widely  understood  that  it  does  and  will  continue  to  change  for  a 
variety  of  legitimate  reasons.  Therefore,  a  modern  deployed  highly  computerized  fleet  of  aircraft  must  be 
supported  by  a  facility  for  the  life-cycle  support  of  software.  Among  other  things,  the  latter  includes  a 
software  development  environment  for  each  of  the  computers  whose  software  is  to  be  maintained  and  for  each 
of  the  languages  that  are  flying  and  in  ground  support. 

However,  it  must  also  include  a  variety  of  test  and  simulation  tools  to  assure  that  software  changes 
have  been  properly  made  and  will  not  lead  to  new  anomalies  of  behavior.  In  addition,  there  usually  also 
must  be  appropriate  flight  vehicles,  perhaps  especially  instrumented,  to  make  certain  that  all  is  well  with 
the  updated  software  before  it  is  dispatched  to  the  field.  Sometimes,  especially  when  the  computer 
involved  is  a  microprocessor,  any  software  involved  will  be  regarded  as  siaq>ly  another  component  of  the 
equipment,  which  will  be  tested  end-to-end  for  functional  performance  without  special  explicit  tests  of  the 
software.  This  view  has  been  taken,  for  example,  in  new  commercial  aircraft;  and  hence,  any  life-cycle 
software  support  in  such  instances  is  seen  as  an  obligation  of  the  vendor  supplying  the  basic  equipment. 

Thus,  when  one  speaks  of  "the  software  job"  for  a  modern  aircraft,  it  proves  to  be  an  enormously  large 
undertaking.  Moreover,  it  implies  ongoing  attention  to  change  just  aa  does  physical  modification  of 
aircraft.  At  minimum,  the  software  job  for  a  modern  combat  aircraft  is  a  few  hundred  thousand  lines  of 
code;  but  if  all  of  the  software  development  tools  must  be  built  as  well,  then  it  can  be  many  hundreds  of 
thousands.  For  large  sensor  platforms  with  extensive  diagnostics  the  corresponding  number  can  exceed  a 
million.  The  many  components  of  the  total  software  job  share  a  unique  characteristic  however;  they  must 
all  be  kept  in  lock  step.  The  ground-based  test  equipment  must  examine  equipa^nt  boxes  aa  they  are,  not  as 
they  were  a  year  or  more  earlier.  The  crew  trainers  must  mimic  the  aircraft  as  it  is,  not  as  it  was. 
Life-cycle  support  must  match  equipment  as  it  is,  or  in  some  circumstances  aa  it  will  be.  Finally,  we  may 
have  to  do  configuration  control  of  the  software  by  production  block  numbers,  and  in  some  circumstances 
even  by  the  tail  number  of  an  aircraft. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  all  the  usual  management  difficulties  associated  with  large  and  diverse  software 
undertakings,  there  is  now  a  time  synchrony  aspect  that  can  be  difficult  to  accommodate.  It  is  especially 
so,  given  that  the  several  components  of  software  are,  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  at  least,  handled  by 
different  groups  of  people  at  different  places,  in  different  organizat ions--some  military  and  some 
contractor--and  often  with  different  planning  and  funding  arrangements.  In  one  sense  it  can  be  observed 
that  the  wide  exploitation  of  computer  technology  in  modern  aircraft  has  lead  us  into  a  morass  of  difficult 
organizational  and  technical  issues;  but  it  is  part  of  the  price  to  pay  for  military  air  power  capability. 

Where  do  we  stand?  Computing  technology  continues  to  be  very  dynamic.  Software  is  a  very  manpower¬ 
intensive  undertaking  that  is  difficult  t>  manage  and  frought  with  danger.  Seemingly,  the  number  of 
successes  as  measured  by  budget  and  schedule  ar*  far  outweighed  by  the  number  of  failures.  Software 
generally  is  entirely  too  unpredictable  at  the  outset  in  regard  to  its  eventual  coat,  the  date  of  ita 
eventual  completion,  and  its  ability  to  realize  the  user  requirements  aa  he  really  wants  them  to  be,  versus 
what  he  perceived  them  to  be  at  the  outset  of  the  program.  Finally,  there  is  always  the  question  of  the 
resources  needed  for  ongoing  life-cycle  support. 

What  is  being  done  about  this  array  of  problems?  Special  languages  have  been  developed  and  are 
gradually  coming  into  use  to  support  the  initial  requirements  analysis  phase,  and  to  assist  in  tracking  the 
translation  of  such  requirements  into  corresponding  software  capability.  Some  automated  design  techniques 
are  slowly  appearing,  and  there  is  discussion  of,  but  not  too  much  success  in,  reusable  portable  software. 
New  languages--such  as  ADA- -are  being  completed  and  will  be  introduced  into  military  software  programs. 
Standardization  is  finally  achieving  some  level  of  success;  at  least  in  the  Department  of  Defense  there  now 
exists  military  standards  for  data  buses,  for  languages,  for  instruction  set  architectures,  and  for 
acceptable  HOLs . 

Some  of  these  techniques  have  just  moved  from  the  research  laboratory  into  the  development  world,  and 
hence  their  effect  has  yet  to  be  felt.  Clearly,  some  installations  and  some  contractors  are  in  the  lead; 
but  even  in  the  beat  places  software  disasters  continue  to  occur.  Beyond  that  though,  there  is  still  a 
sujor  part  of  the  software  community  supporting  the  Department  of  Defense  that  has  yet  to  be  introduced  to 
the  aK>at  contemporary  tools,  techniques,  and  management  approaches,  and  to  be  trained  in  their  effective 
use.  Some  things  thought  originally  to  have  been  truths  are  yet  unvalidated  and  may  prove  to  be  mythology. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  for  example,  whether  extensive  use  of  an  HOt  will  result  in  coat  savings  either  in 
the  initial  development  or  in  the  ongoing  life-cycle  support.  Limited  evidence  suggests  that  it  will  not 
happen.  Similarly,  the  arguments  for  standardization  suggest  significant  coat  savings  in  terms  of  logistic 
support,  replication  of  software  development  support  tools  and  environment,  training  of  people,  etc;  but  in 
this  case  also,  the  penetration  of  standardization  ia  presently  minimal  and  its  payoffs  are  yet  to  be 
realized  and  measured. 

Hence,  there  are  advances  underway  that  promise  future  benefits  for  accommodating  the  difficulties 
that  have  appeared  through  wide  exploitation  of  computing  technology  in  modern  aircraft.  There  are  other 


things  coding  along,  however,  whose  consequence  Is  harder  to  judge.  Ahead,  for  example,  is  a  new  VHSIC 
era  in  semiconductor  technology.  Might  it  wake  possible  capturing  specific  functional  capabilities  on  a 
chip,  thereby  eliminating  at  least  some  part  of  a  software  job?  Yet  to  be  felt  are  the  fullest  impacts  of 
the  microprocessor  advances.  As  they  grow  smaller  and  more  capable,  will  we  see  an  increasing  array  of 
equipments  that  are  microprocessor  based,  may  contain  extensive  software,  but  are  treated,  tested  and 
maintained  as  functional  equipment  without  regard  to  software  content?  Is  there  some  possibility,  for 
example,  that  some  part  of  the  software  job  can  be  passed  off  to  the  suppliers  of  equipment?  Clearly, 
there  has  been  progress  in  dealing  with  software;  there  are  new  ideas  and  advances  in  train.  What  though 
night  the  future  look  like?  What  conjectures  can  be  made  about  it? 

Admittedly,  it  is  a  judgment  call,  but  in  my  view  the  odds  are  that  every  problem  that  we  now  have 
with  software,  will  continue  to  be  so  and  perhaps  more  so.  Why?  The  automation  levels  on  never  aircraft 
are  bound  to  increase  as  the  task  enviromsent  in  which  the  aircrew  must  function  becomes  evermore  complex. 
Even  today's  pilots  coassonly  state  that  the  job  in  the  cockpit  is  far  beyond  what  can  be  accommodated  by  an 
individual.  Many,  for  example,  say  that  of  an  aircraft's  total  capabilities,  a  given  pilot  is  familiar 
with  and  exploits  perhaps  only  a  third  of  them.  Probably,  however,  each  pilot  specializes  himself  to  a 
different  third. 

One  can  project,  I  think,  that  avionics  systems  will  get  smarter  in  the  sense  that  their  behavior  will 
be  perceived  by  users  as  having  sosie  level  of  intelligence.  The  evolving  technology  of  expert  systems  and 
knowledge-engineered  systems  is  bound  to  find  its  way  into  aircraft,  and  as  it  does  the  "IQ",  so  to  speak, 
of  the  avionics  system  will  gradually  increase.  There  are  some  very  profound  technical  consequences  of 
projections  such  as  these  not  only  for  implementing  better  systems  but  also  for  maintaining  them.  If  we 
are  successful  in  building  smarter  avionics  systems,  will  we  be  equally  successful  in  assuring  that  they 
can  be  maintained  in  operational  status  and  repaired  in  the  field  by  military  manpower? 

The  computer  programs  to  provide  higher  levels  of  automation  and  expert  system  will  be  enormously 
more  complex  than  even  the  worst  of  today.  The  programming  job  will  be  more  difficult  to  do  and  will  use 
more  sophisticated  techniques;  thus  one  can  imagine  that  the  management  task  of  producing  such  software, 
and  testing  it  to  assure  that  it  is  adequately  error-free,  will  also  increase  in  difficulty.  If  smart  and 
highly  autosMted  systems  are  to  be  accepted  by  their  users,  then  they  must  be  available  when  needed  and 
they  must  perform  as  expected  when  needed.  Thus  we  have  ahead  of  us  the  task  of  handling  much  better  the 
whole  business  of  malfunctions,  anomalous  behavior,  fault  detection,  maintenance  and  repair. 

It  is  commonly  acknowledged  throughout  the  industry  that  there  now  is  a  serious  shortage  of  properly 
trained  personnel — both  for  creating  computer  prograau  as  well  as  for  managing  the  process — and  the 
situation  is  not  likely  to  improve.  Computer  technology  is  still  diffusing  so  rapidly  through  the  world  at 
large  that  the  demand  for  such  talent  is  high  everywhere.  Hence,  the  commercial  organizations  that  support 
military  systems  will  have  to  compete  with  a  rapidly  expanding  commercial  world  for  what  is  already  in 
short  supply. 

Everything  clearly  suggests  that  aircraft  will  continue  to  get  ever  more  expensive;  therefore  looked 
at  as  a  resource  to  be  maximally  exploited  for  military  advantage,  a  faster  sortie  turnaround  rate  will  be 
essential.  This  point  reflects  itself  partly  in  the  issue  of  managing  faults  and  error  problems,  but  it 
also  reflects  itself  in  the  ground  maintenance  aspect — notably  rapid  testability  and  identification  of 
trouble,  efficient  amans  for  removing-and-replacing,  and  fast  checkout  of  an  aircraft  on  its  way  to  the 
next  sortie. 

Look  now  at  technology  push  and  technology  suction.  Whether  one  country  likes  it  or  not,  potential 
opponents  will  make  technological  advances  that  result  in  new  capabilities  and  opportunities  for  military 
action.  To  counter  such  ever-increasing  threat,  at  least  equal  progress  will  be  needed  in  order  to  remain 
superior.  Thus,  the  military  establishment  will  always  require  the  best  of  technology  to  accommodate  an 
enlarging  threat.  The  technologist  himself,  as  he  perceives  the  need  of  the  military  services,  will 
encourage  use  of  his  capability.  Thus ,  military  systems  will  always  be  on  the  forefront  of  technology. 

For  most  of  the  parameters  important  to  flight  performance  and  the  technologies  behind  them,  there 
sisq>ly  is  not  much  room  to  grow.  Progress  in  such  things  as  propulsion,  lift-to-drag  ratio,  or  thrust-to- 
weight  ratio  will  be  measured  in  a  few  tens  of  percent  at  the  best.  In  contrast,  growth  in  raw  computing 
power  still  promises  at  least  a  factor  of  10— and  perhaps  even  100- -as  we  move  into  new  more  elegant 
semiconductor  and  switching  technology.  If — and  it's  a  big  if — we  can  build  software  whose  growth  in 
capability  approximates  that  of  computing  hardware,  then  we  may  be  able  to  vigorously  exploit  a  resource 
not  coMonly  perceived  as  part  of  sn  aircraft,  namely  data  available  to  it  from  sensors  and  information 
that  can  be  derived  from  such  data.  It  is  conceivable  to  my  mind,  that  while  the  usual  vehicle  performance 
parameters  may  grow  only  slowly,  large  increases  in  military  capability  may  nonetheless  be  achieved  through 
a  highly  automated,  wholly  integrated  information  Infrastructure  to  manage  the  vehicle  and  support  its 


As  we  better  understand  decisions  and  actions  that  a  pilot  makes,  complex  information  processing 
systems  can  be  designed  to  do  things  that  were  formerly  the  prerogative  solely  of  the  human  mind.  With  new 
progress  in  electronic  technology  and  therefore  in  computer  hardware,  we  will  be  able  to  architect  systems 
whose  individual  components  are  not  only  highly  reliable  but  whose  system  availability  is  even  higher. 
This  will  not  minimize  the  whole  issue  of  health  status  monitoring,  fault  diagnosis,  and  repair;  but  it 
probably  will  affect  how  maintenance  is  done,  the  magnitude  of  the  logistics  tail,  and  the  geographical 
location  of  repair  facilities.  Military  aircraft  will  continue  to  push  the  forefront  of  information 
technology;  and  because  skilled  personnel  will  continue  to  be  in  short  supply,  and  because  we  will  be 
building  ever  more  elegant  systems,  things  >o  the  software  world  are  not  likely  to  get  much  better  in  teems 
of  the  overall  job,  in  spite  of  all  of  the  positive  efforts  now  underway. 

Life-cycle  support  is  not  likely  to  change  either,  although  its  details  may  somewhat.  historically , 
what  was  once  called  maintenance  of  software  was  seen  as  a  nuisance  to  be  minimized.  It  is  now  umderstood 
that  the  changeability  of  software— as  awkward  as  that  may  be  or  as  demanding  of  resources  as  it  may  be — is 
still  the  easiest  way  to  accommodate  inevitable  change  in  the  military  threat  and  the  unavoidable  changes 
demanded  by  operational  users.  Whatever  the  problems  of  modifying  software  might  be,  it  is  still  easier 
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and  less  expensive  than  modifying  physical  equipment.  Among  other  things,  replication  of  software  is 
automated,  error-free,  and  inexpensive.  It  can  be  shipped  to  the  field  for  installation  rather  than 
bringing  every  serial  number  oi  some  equipment  back  to  a  depot  for  modif ication. 

While  computer  hardware  apparently  will  be  no  problem  in  a  real  sense  because  of  progress  in  the 
semiconductor  industry  and  such  specialized  efforts  as  VHSIC,  sensors  and  instrumentation  may  be  a  problem; 
they  have  been  in  the  past  in  other  areas  of  automation.  We  will  need  to  know,  for  example,  what  the 
aircrew  is  up  to,  which  way  they  are  looking,  what  they  are  intending  to  do,  what  they  are  planning  to  do 
in  the  next  minutes.  How  will  the  crew  communicate  its  intentions  to  automated  systems?  I  can  imagine 
that  the  development  of  appropriate  sensors  to  make  measurements  not  only  on  the  world  but  also  on  the  crew 
and  the  aircraf t--and  they  will  obviously  be  computer-based  ones--might  be  a  pacing  item  in  moving  up  the 
level  of  automation. 

If  this  is  a  valid  projection  for  the  future,  then  one  must  focus  immediately  on  the  software  issue  of 
the  future.  Clearly,  airborne  computer  hardware  is  progressing  extremely  rapidly,  and  one  can  stipulate 
that  it  is  unlikely  to  be  the  pacing  item.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will  continue  to  have  all  the  problem 
dimensions  now  associated  with  and  understood  about  software.  We  will  certainly  encounter  new  ones,  some 
of  which  have  been  suggested.  We  may  have  to  build  software  intensive  systems  that  function  on  various 
aircraft,  systems  that  are  cross-service,  or  even  multinational  systems.  One  way  or  another  though,  we  who 
are  in  the  computer  hardware  and  software  world  of  military  aircraft  can  look  forward  to  a  continuing 
growth  of  onboard  computery,  and  a  continuing  ever-widening  exploitation  of  information.  After  all, 
information  is  the  universal  commodity  that  keeps  all  complex  systems  functioning,  and  to  make  better  use 
of  it,  we  have  only  digital  technology. 

The  military  user  will  state  his  operational  requirements  as  best  he  can  perceive  them,  but  software 
intensive  systems  are  so  complex  in  their  eventual  behavior  that  the  user  often  cannot  understand  what  he 
wants  until  he  has  first  seen  and  has  used  the  end  product.  For  relatively  simple  software-based  systems, 
this  issue  may  be  inconsequential  or  even  absent.  For  the  most  involved  ones,  however,  we  will  probably 
have  to  accept  a  fairly  intense  modification,  update,  and  support  activity  in  the  early  part  of  operational 
life  as  the  user  really  comes  to  understand  what  the  system  can  do  or  might  do.  This  is  quite  aside,  oi 
course,  from  whatever  design  flaws  or  anomalies  of  behavior  remain  in  the  delivered  software  for  whatever 
reason.  The  odds  are  that  life-cycle  support  of  software  will  never  stop  throughout  the  entire  life  of  an 
air  vehicle  or  its  systems.  Moreover  it  has  become  clear  that  everything  is  likely  to  have  a  much  longer 
operational  lifetime. 

The  real  pacer  of  an  information  intensive  avionics  future  is  almost  certainly  to  be  the  frontend 
intellectual  understanding  of  just  what  functions  the  user  wants,  and  how  they  become  software.  We  will 
need  research  emphasis  for  many  years  to  understand  how  to  develop  and  manage  not  only  user  requirements, 
but  also  their  translation  into  software  requirements.  In  this  regard,  one  must  note  that  the  precision  of 
dialogue  demanded  by  the  software  design  process  is  rarely  matched  by  the  precision  with  which  user 
requirements  can  be  stated  and  transferred  to  software  designers. 

While  we  should  not  predict  the  future  with  gloom  and  doom,  nonetheless  I  think  we  must  realistically 
acknowledge  that  software  will  continue  to  be  troublesome.  Moreover,  it  will  almost  certainly  continue  to 
be  seen  as  the  culprit  for  a  whole  variety  of  ills.  I  do  think  that  changeability  of  software,  and  hence 
its  life-cycle  support  demand,  will  increasingly  be  acknowledged  as  a  positive  feature  rather  than  an 
annoying  nuisance  that  cannot  be  avoided.  Thus,  some  of  the  past  negative  attitudes  toward  software  in 
this  regard  will  gradually  erode.  While  the  software  world  has  devoted  itself  in  the  decade  of  the  1970s 
to  understanding  and  developing  specialized  management  techniques  for  implementing  it,  the  problem  in 
software  is  often  an  incomplete  intellectual  understanding  at  the  beginning  of  what  it  is  really  supposed 
to  do. 

Of  course  the  computer  software  scene  will  improve  somewhat;  there  are  a  lot  of  positive  actions 
underway.  We  will  improve  our  mechanics  of  organizing  and  managing  software  projects.  Occasionally  some 
software  project  will  even  go  smoothly  because  it  will  represent  a  task  that  is  conceptually  simple;  or  a 
task  that  is  fully  understood  intellectually;  or  a  task  that  has  already  been  done  before,  and  therefore  a 
kind  of  software  prototype  exists.  In  particular,  the  intellectual  prototype  of  the  job  to  be  done  will  be 
understood.  To  be  sure,  HOLs  will  improve  and  they  will  help;  but  system  developers  are  moving  slowly  into 
them.  New  HOLs  such  as  ADA  will  undeniably  be  very  useful  in  providing  a  structured  way  in  which  to 
describe  software  requirements.  Moreover,  such  languages  will  provide  an  unambiguous  way  to  communicate 
among  people  that  are  involved  in  the  user  requirements,  in  system  requirements,  and  in  software 
requirements  phases. 

Let  us  acknowledge  all  the  positive  steps  now  underway  to  improve  the  whole  software  situation  in  the 
broad.  Let  us  take  credit  for  all  the  improvements  that  will  happen  in  and  from  HOLs,  improvement  in 
management  techniques,  improvements  in  descriptive  languages,  and  all  else.  No  matter  how  good  we  get, 
software  in  my  view  will  continue  to  be  troublesome  and  progress  will  come  slowly.  There  will  be  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  military  capability  to  counter  new  threats;  software  that  must  be  built  will 
ever-increasingly  try  to  implement  complex  intellectual  information  processes;  the  unavoidable  intellectual 
understanding  of  the  frontend  requirements  process  will  continue  to  be  a  pacer.  It  is  not  a  dreaded  future 
though;  it  is  an  exciting  one  as  we  in  the  avionics  business  learn  how  to  create  a  fully  integrated 
information  infrastructure  for  military  aircraft.  Unlike  the  relatively  stable  future  of  many  technologies 
involved  with  the  air  vehicle  itself,  we  in  the  avionics  business  have  several  decades  of  dynamic  future 
as  we  learn  how  to  exploit  information  as  a  resource  to  achieve  large  advances  in  military  capability. 
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SUMMARY 


Time,  theory,  and  applications  experience  have  lead  us  to  an  understanding  of  a  very 
specific  software  product,  the  avionics  operational  flight  program.  The  knowledge  we  now 
have  permits  us  to  identify  a  common  software  structure  and  design  methodology.  The 
structure  reflects  the  characteristics  of  the  avionics  environment,  and  is  applicable  to 
mission  processors,  stores  management  processors,  integrated  cockpit  control  processors, 
and  possibly  others. 

In  this  paper  we  identify  a  number  of  charac teristics  of  the  avionics  environment 
and  relate  these  characteristics  to  design  requirements  for  a  common  software  operating 
structure.  The  adoption  of  this  structure  supports  a  design  methodology  which  has  many 
desirable  features,  beginning  with  common  naming  conventions,  an  emphasis  on  data  flow 
specif ication ,  and  clearly  identified  design  responsibilities.  A  discussion  of  the 
structure  and  the  design  methodology  are  provided  in  the  paper. 

This  structure  and  methodology  has  been  demonstrated  in  production  F-16  airplanes 
and  is  currently  the  developmental  basis  for  multiple  software  programs  in  advanced  F-16 
versions.  It  represents  a  mature  and  transferable  technology. 

I.  Introduction 

Digital  processing  in  the  airborne  environment  has  reached  a  point  of  maturity  in 
the  core  area  of  avionics.  Processing  tasks  in  this  area,  which  may  be  conveniently 
called  mission  data  processing  include  navigation,  weapons  delivery,  displays  control  and 
annotation,  and  self-test  fault  data  reporting.  These  tasks  were  among  the  first  to  be 
automated  in  early  analog  computers  and  the  first  to  be  automated  in  digital  processors. 

The  shared  experiences  of  the  avionics  community  in  achieving  numerous  implementa¬ 
tions  of  mission  knowledge  processing  has  brought  this  area  to  a  maturity.  It  is  a 
maturity  in  the  sense  of  our  ability  to  understand,  analyze,  and  trade-off  requirements 
and  in  the  sense  that  implementations  are  now  generally  of  low  risk.  As  a  community,  we 
have  a  broad  understanding  of  the  organizational  and  management  requirements  and  the 
computing  and  support  resources  required.  We  are  even  beginning  to  converge  on  the 
appropriate  cost  factors.  Other  signs  of  maturity  include  the  emergence  of  standards,  of 
applied  high-order  languages,  quality  assurance  practices,  and  user  groups. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  all  avionics  processing  has  reached  this  stage  of 
maturity.  Integrating  software,  that  associated  with  mission  knowledge  processing,  is 
best  known.  The  lesser  understood  areas  run  in  three  directions:  towards  high  speed, 
high  data  rate  signal  processing  applications,  toward  the  replacement  of  hardwired  logic, 
and  toward  the  specialized  control  of  sensors  and  control  devices.  Our  topic  in  this 
paper  is  the  design  of  avionic  software,  specifically  the  mature  areas  of  mission 
knowledge  processing  software. 

We  can  understand  the  general  characteristics  of  mission  knowledge  processing  soft¬ 
ware  by  understanding  the  avionics  environment.  Hence,  our  paper  provides  first  some 
thoughts  on  the  characteristics  of  the  avionics  environment.  Following  this,  we  explore 
the  structure  of  an  avionics  software  system.  Finally,  we  discuss  the  design  process 
itself  and  identify  several  concepts  in  design  methodology  which  have  proven  benefits. 

II.  Characteristics  of  the  Avionics  Environment 

The  primary  function  of  an  avionic  system  is  to  integrate  the  dat^  acquired  by  sensors 
into  information  forms  useful  to  the  pilot.  Interactive  controls,  displays,  sensors,  and 
targeting  devices  are  included  in  current  systems,  and  it  is  clear  that  advanced  systems 
will  involve  many  forms  of  automatic  control  of  flight. 

There  are  three  significant  characteristics  (reference  Figure  1)  related  to  this 
functional  environment  that  strongly  influence  avionic  system  design  and  the  associated 
software  design.  First,  we  are  dealing  with  a  real-time,  sampled-data  environment  which 
contains  numerous  feedback  control  loops.  In  many  cases,  we  rely  on  the  pilot  to  close 
the  loop,  but  in  others,  such  as  controlled  pointing  of  a  radar  antenna  or  a  target 


•  REAL  TIME,  SAMPLED  DATA  SYSTEM  WITH 
DISTRIBUTED  PROCESSING 


•  ALL  PROCESSING  AND  COMMUNICATION  AMONG 
SYSTEM  ELEMENTS  IS  DETERMINED  IN 
DESIGN  PHASE 

•  EFFECTIVE  PILOT  INTERFACING  REQUIRES 

A  PREDICTABLE.  REPEATABLE  SYSTEM  RESPONSE 

Figure  1  The  Characteristics  of  the  Core  Avionics  Environment  Are  Known 


tracking  device,  the  control  process  has  been  built  into  the  mission  processing  function. 

The  second  factor  influencing  design  is  the  simple  fact  that  all  systems  users,  tasks, 
and  communication  are  known  a  priori.  Finally,  the  cost  of  development  and  operation, 
and  the  need  to  limit  pilot  workload  requires  that  a  deterministic  execution  of  modes  ar.d 
tasks  be  pursued,  in  which  predictabi 1 i ty  of  response  is  essential .  The  recognition  of 
these  primary  characteristics  can  lead  to  significant  design  implications  as  outlined  below 

Real-time,  sampled-data  control  system  environment.  This  environmental  facto; 
requires  that  sampling  frequencies  be  compatible  with  hardware  stability  ar.d  -stem 
accuracy  requirements.  Further,  the  inter-equipment  data  bus  which  transpn*  e  sam: 

data  must  enable  periodic  dat~  transactions  having  known  propagation  del;. 

These  factors  must  be  recognized  and  dealt  with  in  structuring  the  avioiv. cs  interface 
and  associated  software  designs.  The  data  bus  control  protocol  for  example,  must  provide 
for  the  required  periodic  data  transactions  that  are  so  critical  to  the  operation  of 
sampled-data  control  systems.  (In  this  regard,  protocol  designers  must  recognize  that 
their  systems  must  meet  the  stringent  requirements  of  control  systems  and  not  simply  the 
more  flexible  requirements  of  communicat ions  systems.)  Within  the  software  bus  control 
algorithm,  provisions  must  exist  to  carry  out  the  required  data  transactions  at  the 
predetermined  rates  and  phases. 

Known  tasks  design  environment.  The  avionic  software  environment  is  benign  in  that 
all  computing  users  are  known  at  design  time.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  usual  university 
or  industrial  computing  environment  where  the  users  and  their  programs  are  unknown  and 
some  may  be  hostile.  This  fact,  that  all  applications  are  known  a  priori,  leads  to 
significant  reductions  in  operating  system  complexity. 

University  courses  in  operating  systems  stress  generality,  protective  features, 
capabilities  for  tasks  to  request  I/O  or  scheduling  of  other  tasks,  and  privileged  modes. 
These  general  capabilities,  when  applied  directly  to  the  avionics  environment,  are  wasteful. 
They  are  wasteful  because  the  powerful  features  of  a  general  operating  system  require 
considerable  memory  to  store  and  duty  cycle  to  execute. 

A  better  solution  is  to  downscope  the  generality  and  arrive  at  a  simple  operating 
system  tailored  t<5  the  avionics  environment.  Privileged  modes  are  not  needed,  for 
example,  since  the  access  rules  and  control  can  be  exercised  through  the  normal  design 
process.  It  is  better  not  to  allow  tasks  to  request  I/O  or  to  schedule  other  tasks: 
recall  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  control  systems  application  where  time-predictability 
must  be  a  major  design  cons ideration . 
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III.  A  General  Structure  for  the 
Avionics  Flight  Program 

program6  ^he* -h^r  ^  °Utline?  above  i^ntify  the  environment  of  the  avionics  flight 
P  gram.  The  characteristics,  when  coupled  with  the  design  and  structural  advances  in 
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five  naiofenar?s  ^  a/ionics  fliShc  Program  (Figure  2)  consists  of  only 
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Figure  2  A  Generalized  Avionics  Software  Product  Structure  Has  Been  Identified 
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In  this  general  structure,  the  executive  has  only  the  function  of  time  partitioning. 
The  executive  enables  periodic  tasks,  background  tasks,  and  interrupts.  The  executive, 
however,  has  no  knowledge  of  the  applications  or  the  switch  commands  or  of  control  modes. 
These  are  handled  elsewhere.  Closely  related  to  the  executive  is  the  computer  self-test 
which  has  the  continuing  task  of  validating  the  operations  of  the  machine. 

The  bus  control  and  formatting  section  deals  only  with  getting  data  on  and  off  the 
bus,  the  timing  of  data  transmittals,  and  the  handling  of  transmission  errors.  The 
formatting  portion  handles  the  scaling  and  packing  of  data  as  well  as  validity  checking. 
Hence,  the  program  component  has  the  function  of  gatekeeper,  allowing  only  valid  data  to 
reach  the  program  data  base. 

The  data  base  itself  has  two  sections.  One  section  reflects  the  interface  to  the 
external  environment  while  the  other  reflects  the  data  shared  by  applications.  When 
structured  via  a  high-order  language  such  as  JOVIAL,  the  data  base  provides  an  excellent 
place  from  which  software  interface  management  can  proceed,  more  discussion  is  provided 
in  Section  IV. 

The  system  control  component  may  be  thought  of  as  the  applications  executive.  This 
component  provides  the  single-point  focus  within  the  flight  program  for  processing 
cockpit  switch  commands,  pilot  interfaces,  and  mode  status  of  external  equipment  By 
having  a  single-point  control  component,  displays  content  can  be  insured  consistent  and 
modes  can  be  clearly  defined  for  entry  and  exit.  Further,  this  approach  proves  favorable 
to  implementation  through  table  structures,  which  provide  a  great  help  to  insuring  a 
deterministic,  state-oriented  system.  Edwards,  in  her  AGARDograph  article  (Edwards,  J.  A., 
1980)  discusses  this  in  detail. 

Finally,  the  applications  components  emerge.  These  represent  the  classical  functions 
of  navigation,  weapons  delivery,  and  other  mission-related  functions.  It  is  in  the 
applications  area  that  the  specialization  of  the  program  occurs,  where,  for  example,  the 
difference  between  fire  control  and  stores  management  processors  is  most  distinct. 

This  simple  structure  has  been  used  in  several  versions  of  the  F-16  and  has  been 
proven  effective.  It  provides  a  design  environment  that  is  manageable  on  understandable 
program  framework.  Moreover,  it  shows  the  way  to  providing  executive-to-application 
interface  standards.  The  following  section  will  elaborate  on  these  considerations. 

IV.  A  Supportive  Design  Methodology 

Simple  ideas,  such  as  module  naming  conventions,  can  be  more  useful  than  perhaps 
is  commonly  recognized.  Nomenclature,  then,  is  one  element  of  a  design  methodology. 

Two  other  elements  to  be  discussed  here  are  the  interface  approach  to  data  flow 
identification  and  task  assignment  partitioning  for  the  design  team.  These  elements  fall 
into  place  once  the  structure  of  the  flight  program  is  recognized. 

Nomenclature  conventions  support  the  development  by  clarifying  relationships  and 
ownership  of  modules.  We  use  two  levels  of  identification  (Figures  3  and  4).  First, 
a  component  is  identified.  A  component  is  a  major  task  area  that  usually  requires  one 
or  more  engineers  to  develop.  A  component  consists  of  segments .  A  segment  corresponds 
to  a  module  or  procedure. 

Once  identified,  a  component  is  given  a  name  and  a  two-letter  tag  that  will  be  used 
to  prefix  all  segment  names.  For  example,  the  navigation  support  component  has  tag  NS  and 
all  segments  within  navigation  support  are  coded  with  NS  as  a  prefix.  Thus,  we  have 
NSALT,  the  altitude  adjusting  segment,  NSWINDS,  the  wind  computing  segment,  and  NSINIT. 
an  initializing  segment. 

This  convention  introduces  wonderful  coherence  into  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  program.  Since  the  nomenclature  appears  in  the  product  specification  -  where 
components  correspond  to  chapters  -  and  in  the  listings,  it  is  easy  to  read  the  documen¬ 
tation  and  to  relate  the  parts.  In  the  laboratory  environment,  the  nomenclature  is  a 
great  aid  in  recognizing  code. 

Suppose,  for  example,  an  engineer  in  the  laboratory  observes  a  computer  error  occur. 

By  inspecting  the  registers,  the  faulted  instruction  is  found  and  the  indexed  listings 
then  identify  the  troubled  segment.  The  name  of  the  segment  immediately  identifies  the 
component  and  hence,  the  responsible  design  engineer. 


FUNCTIONS 

•  TASKS  PERFORMED  BY  AN  OFP  WHEN  VIEWED  EXTERNALLY 
(EXAMPLE  -  AIR  TO  GROUND) 

•  APPEARS  IN  DEVELOPMENT  SPECIFICATION 

COMPONENT 

•  A  MAJOR  BUILDING  BLOCK  OF  AN  OFP  (10  TO  20  PER  OFP). 
NORMALLY  CONSISTS  OF  A  NUMBER  OF  SEGMENTS  (10  TO  40 
EACH),  RELATED  TO  IDENTIFIABLE  FUNCTIONS. 

SEGMENT 

•  AN  ELEMENT  OF  A  COMPONENT  (E.G.  PROCEDURE,  MODULE, 

OR  SUBROUTINE  ARE  EQUIVALENT  TERMS).  A  SEGMENT  IS 
A  SCHEDULED  TASK,  EITHER  THROUGH  THE  EXECUTIVE  OR 
SYSTEM  CONTROL  ACTIONS. 

SYSTEM  CONTROL 

•  THE  COMPONENT  OF  AN  OFP  THAT  CONFIGURES  THE  APPLICATIONS 
TO  SUPPORT  THE  REQUIRED  FUNCTIONS. 


Figure  3  Operational  Flight  Program  (OFP)  Nomenclature  Conventions 


•  ALL  COMPONENTS  HAVE  A  TWO  CHARACTER  DESCRIPTOR,  FOR  EXAMPLE 
COMPONENT  ABBREVIATION 

EXECUTIVE  EX 

SYSTEM  CONTROL  SC 

AIR-TO-GROUNO  AG 


•ALL  SEGMENTS  CARRY  A  COMPONENT  PREFIX  AS  PART  OF  THE  SEGMENT 
NAME.  EXAMPLE 

SEGMENT  COMPONENT 

AGLAOD  AIR  TO  GROUND 

FXFRZ  FIXTAKING 


•DOCUMENTATION  FURTHER  USES  CPC  NUMBER  IN  IDENTIFYING 
INTERMEDIATE  FLOWCHARTS,  EQUATION  SETS,  AND  SEGMENT  NUMBERS 
EXAMPLE 

CPC  6  FIXTAKING  6.1  THRU  6.26  SEGMENT  NUMBERS 

6.1  THRU  6.33  EQUATIONS  SETS 


Figure  4  Software  Item  Naming  Conventions 


Of  course,  the  flight  program  structure  has  further  helped  us  here  because  the 
coherent  partitioning  of  functions  has  made  it  possible  to  isolate  problems.  Under  this 
approach,  we  are  not  troubled  by  interacting  changes.  Flags,  hidden  logic,  and  assump¬ 
tions  are  minimized.  Since  these  are  things  which  result  in  interacting  events,  the 
cases  of  change-induced  problems  have  been  minimized. 

The  inter Face  approach  to  data  flow  identif ications  recognizes  that  data  interfaces 
must  be  complete  and  well-specified.  Two  aspects  emerge,  first,  the  specification  of  the 
software  to  the  external  environment,  and  second,  the  specification  of  segment -to- segment 
data  relations.  Interface  management  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  critical  discipline 
in  systems  design;  our  extension  has  been  to  carry  the  same  recognition  down  into  the 
detail  design  of  software  within  a  single  processor.  An  example  of  the  types  of  structures 
and  approaches  being  used  is  illustrated  in  the  graph  of  Figure  5.  More  detail  on  the 
Structuring  of  interfaces  with  a  program  is  contained  in  the  Klos  and  Edwards  papers 
previously  cited. 


Figure  5  This  Graphic  Approach  to  Interface  Definition  is  Backed  by  a  Detailed  Specification 
of  Signal  Attribute 


It  turns  out  often  enough  that  external  interfaces  may  be  negotiated  bv  engineers 
who  are  not  familiar  with  details  of  machines  and  languages.  Where  this  condition  exists, 
interfaces  may  be  structured  without  adequate  considera tion  made  of  software  impacts. 

For  those  implementing  MIL-STD-1553  data  busses,  the  Edwards  paper  (Edwards,  J.  A.,  1979). 
on  formatting  will  provide  excellent  guidelines. 

The  final  element  of  a  supportive  methodology  relates  to  organizing  to  accomplish 
the  design  task.  The  flight  program  design  team  can  be  organized  around  the  structure 
identified  in  Section  II.  Such  an  organization  will  have  the  hardware/ software  integra¬ 
tion  experts  developing  the  executive  and  bus  control  components  and  the  mechanization 
experts  who  understand  the  pilot -cockpit  interface  and  the  modes  and  functions  of  the 
weapon  system  will  be  assigned  to  develop  the  system  control  component.  The  application 
components  will  be  identified  through  functional  partitioning  and  will  be  assigned  to 
experts  in  navigation,  altitude  filtering,  numerical  integration,  and  other  such  functions. 
And  very  importantly,  the  data  base  can  be  managed  by  an  identified  person  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  negotiate  data  flows  and  structure  the  organization  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  data. 


Recent  Experience 


™e  ®tr^ct:ure  and  methodology  described  above  was  initiated  through  funded  research 
(Engel land  I.  D..  1977),  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  full-scale  development  of  F-16A/B 
fire  control  software.  Most  recently,  the  concepts  expressed  in  this  paper  have  been 
applied  to  the  development  of  multiple  software  programs  for  the  F-16C/D  airplanes 


The  F-16C/D  represents  a  considerable  avionic  extension  over  that  of  the  F-16A/B 
^oftware  t0  be  developed  for  a  fire  control  computer  (different  from  that 
of  F-16A/B),  for  a  stores  management  processor  (greatly  different  from  F-16A/B)  for  an 
up-front  integrated  cockpit  controls  processor,  and  for  a  multi-function  displays  processor 
ine  latter  processors  are  completely  new  development  items  for  the  F-16C/D. 


Our  review  of  appropriate  design  approaches  and  methodologies  supported  the  basic 
concepts  outlined  in  this  paper.  In  several  cases,  the  desire  to  fully  embrace  standard¬ 
ization  and  to  introduce  common  elements  into  our  approach  caused  us  to  strengthen  our 
perceptions.  The  resulting  approach  (illustrated  in  Figure  6)  introduced  hardware 
eatures  common  to  all  the  processors  and  to  support  equipment.  Software  commonalitv  was 
introduced  through  the  general  program  structure  and  design  methodology  outlined  here.  A 
summary  of  the  extent  of  software-related  commonalitv  in  this  project  is  provided  in 
Figure  7.  r 


Figure  6  The  Design  Approach  Emphasizes  the  Use  of  Common  Elements  to  Minimize  Development  Effort 


OFP  SOFTWARE  DESIGN 

•  COMMON  DESIGN  METHODOLOGY 

•  COMMON  EXECUTIVE,  DATA  BUS  COMPONENTS 

•  COMMON  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN 

INTEGRATED  SUPPORT  SOFTWARE  &  OFP  FAB 

•  COMMON  HIGH  ORDER  LANGUAGE 

•  COMMON  DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS 

•  COMMON  FAB  PROCEDURES 

SOFTWARE  TEST  STATIONS 

•  COMMON  PROCESSORS  AND  OPERATING  SYSTEMS 

•  COMMON  REAL  TIME  MONITOR  HARDWARE 

•  COMMON  OPERATOR  INTERFACE  AND  CONTROLS 

•  COMMON  RECORDING  &  RETRIEVAL  SOFTWARE 

AIRBORNE  HARDWARE 

•  17S0A  OR  Z8000  PROCESSORS  (INTERIM  PROCESSOR) 

•  COMMON  OESIGN  OF  INTERRUPTS  &  FAULT  REGISTER 

•  COMMON  8US  INTERFACE  OPERATIONS 

Figure  7  Common  Elements  Simplify  Development  and  Anticipate  MIL  STD-1750A  in  Production 


V.  Summary 

The  approach  described  above  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  development  of 
F-16A/B  fire  control  software.  The  same  approach  is  proving  valid  in  the  development 
of  F-16C/D  software,  which  includes  fire  control,  stores  management,  integrated  cockpit 
controls,  and  multi-function  display  management.  Before  adopting  this  structure  and 
methodology  on  the  major  F-16C/D  project,  we  undertook  a  careful  scrutiny  of  methodology. 
The  resulting  approach  added  new  ideas  but  also  sharpened  the  old. 

The  F-16C/D  software  flight  programs  all  use  the  general  structure  illustrated  in 
this  apper.  The  executive  was  developed  once  and  provided  as  a  ccmmon  element  to  four 
design  teams.  The  same  is  true  of  the  bus  control  software.  Data  base  management 
practices  have  been  made  common  and  the  nomenclature  conventions  also  adopted. 

In  short,  the  maturing  of  a  general  structure  for  avionic  software  design  is  at 

hand  . 
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SUMMARy 

This  paper  describes  some  experiences  gained  during  the  development  of  the  Operational 
Flight  Program  of  the  MRCA  Tornado.  A  short  outline  of  the  organisational  structure  and 
of  the  Avionic  System  is  given,  followed  by  the  description  of  the  different  design  and 
test  stages  of  the  OFP.  Then  some  general  reasons  are  presented  which  caused  major 
changes  to  the  software  specifications  and  which  are  believed  to  be  true  for  any 
development  of  a  new  avionic  system.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  description  of  the 
purging  process  of  the  assembler  program. 


1 .  Introduction 


The  Panavia  MRCA-Tornado  has  been  developed  as  a  joint  European  venture  of  the  three 
Nations  Great  Britain,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  operational 
scenario 


*  Interdiction  ) 

*  Strike  ) 

*  Close  Air  Support  ) 

*  Reconnaissance  ) 


IDS  Tornado 


*  Air  Defence 


adv  Tornado 


the  ADV  being  a  UK-only  requirement.  The  first  production  aircraft  of  the  IDS  was 
delivered  in  1980  to  Cottesmore  training  centre;  right  now  the  third  batch  is  in 
production,  and  operational  service  has  started. 


Fig.  1  shows  the  overall  organisational  structure  for  the  design,  development  and 
production  of  the  aircraft.  The  Ministries  of  Defence  of  the  three  Nations  have 
established  the  Nato  MRCA  Management  Agency  (NAMMA)  to  act  as  their  Executive  Agency  who 
in  turn  contracted  Panavia  Aircraft  GmbH  as  industrial  organisation  formed  by  British 
Aerospace  (BAe) ,  Messerschmi tt-Bolkow-Blohm  ( MBB )  and  Aeritalia  (AIT).  The  Panavia 
Partner  Companies  are  the  prime  subcontractors  for  design,  development  and  production. 
With  respect  to  the  avionics  system  they  each  act  as  Panavia 's  agents  towards  the 
national  equipment  suppliers.  Each  of  these  partner  companies  also  manage  an  avionic 
system  test  rig  for  full  scale  integration  of  the  avionic  system.  The  responsibility  for 
the  avionic  system's  design  and  development  was  placed  on  EASAMS ,  UK,  who  in  turn 
subcontracted  ESG  of  Germany,  SIA  of  Italy  and  itself  to  staff  the  international  Central 
Design  and  Management  Team  (CDMT) ,  which  was  responsible  for  the  avionics  system  & 
subsystem  design,  and  the  International  Software  Team  (1ST)  which  formed  part  of  CDMT 
and  was  responsible  for  the  generation,  testing,  and  configuration  control  of  the 
Tornado  Main  Computer  software.  Each  company  formed  "In  House  Teams"  who  managed  the 
CDMT  controlled  development  rigs  and  implemented  CDMT  design  requirements  on  equipment 
level . 


Since  this  can  only  be  a  rough  outline  of  the  tri-national  organisat ional  structure 
we  refer  to  previous  AGARD  presentations  (Sanderson  K.,  1980  and  Harris  D.J.,  1979) 
where  the  different  tasks  and  activities  during  the  development  phase  are  described 
in  more  detail. 


Today  the  tasks  for  CDMT  have  ended,  the  remaining  activities  for  productionising  and 
modifications  are  placed  on  the  a/c  companies  under  the  leadership  of  MBB  for  the  IDS 
Tornado.  The  now-named  International  Programming  Team  (IPT)  still  co-resides  with  ESG 
who  manage  their  test  rigs. 


2.  The  Avionic  System  of  the  IDS-Tornado 

In  order  to  provide  a  background  for  what  the  software  was  written  for,  we  give  a 
short  outline  of  the  avionic  system  describing  those  features  which  have  major 
implications  on  the  development  of  the  Operational  Flight  Program  residinq  in  the 
Tornado  Main  Computer.  The  most  critical  requirements  for  the  system  are 
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*  high  speed  low  level  flight 

*  first  pass  aquisition  of  targets 

*  accurate  weapon  delivery 

*  acceptable  workload  of  crew 

*  high  reliability  and  maintainabil itv . 

These  requirements  are  fulfilled  by  a  semi  distributed  system  which  is  divided  in  the 
following  subsystems  (see  Fig.  2) 

*  Navigation 

*  Weapon  Delivery 

*  Terrain  Following/ Automatic  Flight  Director  System  (TF/AFDS) 

*  Displays  and  Controls 

*  Recording 

*  Computing 


Generally  speaking  each  subsystem  has  its  own  computing  power  which  allows  for  a 
stand  alone  capability.  The  full  performance,  however,  is  provided  by  integration  of 
the  subsystems  performed  by  the  computing  subsystem  which  consists  of  the  central 
computer,  the  Tornado  Main  Computer  (MC),  and  two  Interface  Units  (IFU) .  The  MC  is 
programmed  in  Assembler  and  communicates  with  the  other  systems  via  one-way  serial  data 
links.  For  those  equipments  which  do  not  conform  with  the  serial  data  standard,  the  IFUs 
perform  the  necessary  data  conversion. 

The  system  encompasses  dual  redundant  high  precision  navigation  optimised  by  a 
Kalman  Filter,  automatic  track  and  attack  steering,  A/G  and  A/A  target  aquisition  and 
tracking,  weapon  aiming  calculations  and  generation  of  release  cues,  and  various  modes 
of  navigation  and  target  fixes.  Ample  use  is  made  of  electronic  displays  to  provide 
comprehensive  information  and  guidance  to  the  crew. 

More  detailed  description  of  the  system  and  its  functions  can  be  found  in 
Bross,  P.A.,  1981. 


3.  System  Design  and  Test  Stages 

The  System  Design  was  broken  down  into  subsequent  stages  which  provided  more  and 
more  detailed  specification  of  the  system  and  its  components.  (Fig.  3) 

The  prime  document  which  formed  the  contractual  basis  between  NAMMA  and  Panavia  for 
full  scale  development  was  the  Performance  and  Design  Requirements  (PDR)  document.  In 
the  PDR  the  operational  requirements,  the  avionic  equipment  fit,  and  the  overall 
functional  characteristics  were  laid  down. 

The  avionic  system  was  then  divided  into  subsystems  which  were  defined  in  subsystem 
specifications.  These  reflected  the  relevant  parts  of  the  PDR  and  describe  the 
structure  of  the  subsystem,  the  internal  and  external  interfaces,  the  operationally 
visible  performance,  and  general  aspects  like  safety,  reliability  and  maintainability. 
They  explicitly  or  implicitly  became  the  high  level  specification  of  the  operational 
software. 

On  the  hardware  side  we  then  have  the  equipment  specifications  which  became  the 
contractual  technical  description  of  the  equipment.  They  implicitly  also  defined  the 
dedicated  software  specific  for  that  equipment. 

The  system  software,  within  the  Main  Computer,  is  defined  in  a  series  of  Software 
Requirements  (SWR) ,  which  describe  the  operational  requirements  by  defining  the 
logical  and  mathematical  functions  to  be  carried  out  by  the  software.  They  include 
description  of  crew  actions,  switching  functions,  priority  and  iteration  rate  of  tasks, 
and  relations  to  other  documents  like  other  SWR,  equipment  specifications,  the 
Interface  Control  Document  (ICD).  They  also  contain  two  annexes,  the  Logic  and  Equation 
Development  and  the  Outline  of  Test  Requirements. 

The  ICD  describes  all  the  interfaces  of  the  avionic  systems  detailing  all  signals, 
signal  types,  ranges,  accuracies,  iteration  rates,  sources  and  sinks,  and  so  on. 

These  documents  were  generated  by  CDMT.  Except  for  the  ICD  they  were  written  in  plain 
English  and  maintained  manually  since  at  that  time  computer  aided  tools  and  methods  of 
specifying  real-time  systems  were  not  yei  available.  We  shall  come  to  that  point  later. 

The  SWR  formed  the  basis  for  the  program  definition  performed  by  1ST.  The  first  level 
document  was  to  be  the  program  specification  describing  the  program  structure,  the 
functions  of  the  scheduler,  packages  and  subroutines,  the  data  base  and  I/O  areas.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  packages,  their  routines,  subroutines  and  interfaces  are 
defined  in  the  Package  Specifications.  Then  follow  the  flow  charts  and  finally  the 
source  code  listing  which  was  to  be  carefully  commented  in  order  to  put  the  assembler 
code  in  context  with  the  applicable  documents  and  how  they  were  realized  by  the  code. 

The  rules  for  programming  and  documentation  are  laid  down  in  the  Programming  Guide. 


Testing  of  the  software  and  the  system  is  performed  in  basically  5  stages.  (Fig.  4) 

Stage  1,  located  at  ESG  Munich#  is  the  workbench  for  the  1ST  where  the  programs  are 
generated  and  tested  using  a  host  computer#  early  development  models  of  the  MC  and 
TV/TABs,  and  an  external  computer  for  open  loop  simulation  of  the  avionic  environment 
with  the  aid  of  models  derived  by  CDMT  for  evaluation  of  avionic  equipments  and  SWRs . 

Stage  2  is  the  test  facility  for  integration  of  the  software  with  the  prime  avionic 
equipments  using  test  procedures  derived  from  the  Outline  Test  Requirements  of  the  SWRs. 
Initially  there  were  two  rigs,  one  at  ESG  and  one  at  EASAMS #  the  latter  has  been  closed 
now.  They  comprise  development  models  of  the  prime  avionic  equipments  with  associated 
Special  to  Type  Test  Equipment  (STTE) ,  and  computing  facilities  which  allow  for 
simulation  of  avionic  equipments#  stimulation  of  data,  and  limited  closed  loop 
simulation  using  a  simplified  aircraft  model.  The  necessary  recording#  replay  and 
display  facilities  are  also  provided.  From  Stage  2  the  software  is  released  to  the 
subsequent  Stages  3  and  4  with  formal  Quality  Assurance  Certificate. 

Stage  3  was  the  early  flight  test  facility  run  by  CDMT  where  critical  functions  of 
the  subsystems  Navigation#  Terrain  Following  and  Weapon  Delivery  were  tested  and 
evaluated  under  dynamic  airborne  conditions  in  two  Buccaneers  as  test  bed  aircraft. 

The  facility  also  provided  a  test  bench  harness  for  integration  tests  and  a  ground 
replay  and  analysis  system.  The  activities  at  Stage  3  have  stopped  several  years  ago. 

Stage  4  are  the  full  scale  integration  rigs  at  each  a/c  company.  Essentially  they 
are  ground  mock  ups  of  the  complete  avionic  system,  fitted  with  the  most  recent 
hardware  standard.  They  provide  ample  test  facilities  by  STTEs #  external  computers  for 
data  acquisition,  simulation  and  stimulation,  interfaces  to  other  a/c  systems  like 
flight  control,  power  supply,  and  cooling.  They  also  allow  for  full  scale  closed  loop 
simulation,  at  MBB  not  only  including  the  avionic  system  but  also  the  flight  control  rig. 

The  primary  tasks  are 

*  integration  and  performance  testing  of  avionic  hardware  and  software 
within  the  avionic  system  and  with  other  a/c  systems 

*  flight  clearance  of  the  software  for  flight  test  and  production  aircraft 
and  support  to  flight  line  and  production  line 

*  definition  and  control  of  software  configurations  which  became  a 
progressive  task  due  to  the  evolution  of  the  software,  its  adaption  to 
the  flight  line  requirements,  and  the  differing  equipment  build 
standards  of  the  flight  test  and  production  aircraft. 


The  tests  are  laid  down  in  test  procedures  derived  from  the  Subsystem  Specifications 
and  SWRs  and  ar^  performed  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  and  national  quality 
assurance  authorities. 

Stage  5  finally  are  the  flight  test  facilities  of  the  a/c  companies.  The  flight  tests 
are  performed  with  fully  instrumented  prototype  Tornados  supported  by  appropriate  ground 
facilities  like  recording,  replay  and  analysis  systems  and  for  some  time  a  tracking  radar. 

During  the  development  of  such  a  complex  system,  of  course,  a  considerable  amount  of 
changes  to  the  system's  software  is  to  be  expected.  In  order  to  deal  with  these  changes, 
formal  procedures  were  established  which  are  divided  into  three  levels: 

*  Software  Query  (SWQ) 

*  Program  Change  Request  (PCP) 

*  Software  Requirement  Change  Request  (SWR  CR) . 

The  purpose  of  a  SWQ  is  to  report  a  software  problem  encountered  at  any  of  the  test 
sites  and  to  call  for  investigation  by  CDMT/IST.  Depending  on  the  result  of  the 
investigation  a  program  change  and  possibly  a  SWR  change  may  be  required. 

A  change  to  the  software  officially  delivered  by  1ST  is  initiated  by  a  Program  Change 
Request  raised  by  one  of  the  test  sites.  The  PCR  is  forwarded  to  all  test  sites  and  to 
CDMT/IST  for  assessment.  If  agreed,  a  software  change  is  generated  by  1ST  and  delivered 
to  all  test  sites.  A  PCR  may  also  result  in  a  SWRCR  if  there  was  an  error  or 
insufficient  definition  in  the  underlying  SWR. 

A  Software  Requirement  Change  Request  may  be  raised  by  either  NAMMA,  the  a/c 
companies,  CDMT,  or  1ST.  All  SWRCRs  were  assessed  by  CDMT  and  subsequently  by  1ST  and 
the  a/c  companies  prior  to  inclusion  into  the  relevant  SWR.  If  a  corresponding  change  to 
a  Subsystem  or  Equipment  Specification  would  result  from  a  SWRCR,  NAMMA  approval  is  also 
required. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  a  SWRCR  some  of  which  will  be  described  and  illustrated  by 
examples  in  the  following. 


4.  The  law  of  permanent  changes  verified. 

Certainly  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  SWRs  is  a  complete,  unambiguous,  physically 
logical,  and  consistent  description  of  what  the  software  should  do.  So  the 
programming  team  can  then  go  ahead  ana  generate  a  nice  structured  program  which  is  well 
documented  and  easy  to  maintain.  However,  in  the  development  of  a  complex  real-time 
system  the  prerequisites  of  completeness,  unambiguity  and  consistency  are  very  hard  to 
fulfil,  and  unavoidably  many  changes  to  the  SWR  and  cf  course  subsequent  changes  to  the 
program  will  occur.  Some  of  the  reasons  will  be  described  in  the  following. 


4.1  Ambiguity  of  Software  Requirements 

Let  us  look  at  unambiguity  and  let  us  for  a  moment  assume  the  SWRs  were  complete  and 
consistent  in  the  sense  that  they  contain  all  functions  to  be  performed  and  the 
definition  of  all  data. 

As  already  mentioned  the  SWRs  are  written  in  plain  English.  Furthermore  they  are 
written  by  system  engineers  who  know  much  about  the  system's  and  equipments'  functions 
and  inter-relationships  and  usually  less  about  the  conditions  and  restrictions  inherent 
to  the  computer  hardware  and  programming  language.  Conversion  of  these  SWRs  to  program 
and  package  specifications  then  demands  quite  some  system  knowledge  by  the  programming 
team  and  often  resulted  in  SWRCR  for  clarifying  purpose  in  order  to  avoid 
misinterpretation  of  the  requirements.  To  gain  and  maintain  this  knowledge  is  not  easy 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fluctuations  of  the  1ST  staff  was  quite  high  due 
to  the  international  structure. 

The  advent  of  modern  tools  and  methods  for  unique  specification  of  real-time  systems 
like  formal  specification  languages  very  much  avoids  the  possibility  of 
misinterpretations  of  SWR  and  also  reduces  the  necessary  level  of  system  knowledge  of 
the  programmers.  However,  these  specification  languages  are  usually  aimed  at  program 
specification,  not  so  much  at  formulating  software  requirements.  Anyway,  somewhere  down 
the  line  the  verbally  expressed  PDR  have  to  be  converted  into  an  unambiguous  formulation 
be  it  at  the  very  last  step,  i.e.  the  coding  or  be  it  at  an  earlier  stage,  if  formal 
specification  languages  are  used.  And  that  is  the  place  where  misinterpretations  come  in 


4.2  Evolution  of  SWR 

The  statement  that  a  SWR  is  complete  can  only  be  a  relative  statement,  it  reflects 
the  present  status  of  the  knowledge,  experience  and  imagination  of  the  people  involved 
in  the  definition  of  the  operational  requirements  and  the  design  of  the  system  and  its 
functions. 

Let  us  consider  the  development  of  the  Navigation  Kalman  Filter  (KF)  as  an 
illustrative  example  (Fig.  5).  After  selection  of  data  sources  (IN,  Doppler  Radar)  and 
position  fixing  methods,  the  equations  including  the  moding  and  cockpit  interface  were 
laid  down  to  form  the  draft  issue  of  the  KF  SWR.  The  filter  was  then  programmed  in 
Fortran  and  optimised  using  "real  world"  simulation  models  of  IN,  Doppler,  and  fixing 
methods.  This  resulted  in  the  first  issue  of  the  SWR  which  was  complete  in  the  sense 
that  it  contained  all  information  available  from  the  simulation.  The  :,<.xt  step  was  to 
generate  the  assembler  program  to  debug  it  and  to  test  it  against  the  Fortran  KF. 
Eventually  recorded  flight  test  data  of  the  IN  and  Doppler  became  available  from 
Stage  3  together  with  external  references  provided  by  a  DECCA  Navigation  System.  This 
allowed  for  numeric  optimisation  of  the  KF  and  assessment  of  sensor  and  system 
performance.  The  resulting  SWR  now  also  reflected  the  real  equipment  hardware,  however, 
with  the  restrictions  of  the  installation  in  the  test-bed  aircraft  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  external  reference.  When  the  filter  finally  became  airborne  in  a  Tornado  prototype 
at  Stage  5  with  a  high  precision  navigation  tracking  radar  as  external  reference  it 
turned  out  not  only  that  again  numeric  optimisation  was  necessary  but  also  that  the 
performance  could  be  considerably  enhanced  if  some  structural  changes  to  the  filter 
were  introduced.  This  evaluation  was  not  possible  in  the  previous  stage  because  of 
the  different  installation  of  the  equipments  and  the  lower  accuracy  of  the  external 
reference . 

With  these  changes  incorporated  in  the  SWR  it  is  now  also  complete  with  respect  to 
the  real  world  but  not  with  respect  to  the  imagination  of  the  system  designer.  For 
example  they  were  and  still  are  inventing  new  fixing  methods  of  automatic  nature  or 
with  crew  involvement  that  further  enhance  the  system  performance. 

Looking  back  we  realise  that  the  specification  and  generation  of  the  airborne 
program  started  with  a  SWR  which  defined  the  modelled  function  but  was  still  incomplete. 
At  that  time  dummy  routines  were  implemented  to  cater  for  the  identified  but  then  still 
undefined  function.  However,  during  development  changes  to  the  structure,  new  functions, 
and  different  iteration  rates  became  necessary  that  not  only  affected  the  KF  package 
itself  but  also  the  scheduler  and  overall  program  organisation. 
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This  example  demonstrates  the  evolution  of  a  SWR  and  the  inevitable  changes  to  it 
although  the  objective  was  formulated  right  from  the  beginning  and  the  realisation  had 
been  carefully  assessed  in  computer  simulation  before  the  programme  specif ication  and 
generation  started. 


4.3  Unpredictable  errors 

There  are  other  sources  for  changes  to  a  SWR.  These  are  effects  which  were  hard  to 
predict  or  were  thought  to  be  covered  by  other  means  so  that  they  need  not  be  considered 
in  the  SWR. 

Take  e.g.  unpredictable  malfunctions  of  an  equipment,  errors  that  were  not  generally 
known  as  are  e.g.  gyrodrifts  or  the  time  delay  of  air  data  sensors.  Originally  it  was 
thought  that  malfunctions  will  be  detected  by  the  Built  in  Test  (BIT)  and  signalled  to 
the  system.  Maliciously  enough,  however,  they  did  occur  and  they  were  not  detected  by 
the  BIT  because  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  equipment  everything  was  correct,  no 
component  was  broken.  In  most  cases  these  errors  occur  very  seldom  and  cannot  be 
reproduced  on  STTE  since  they  are  probably  caused  by  external  interference.  Therefore 
they  tend  to  reveal  themselves  very  late  in  the  test  stages  usually  during  flight  test. 
So  what  you  do  is  to  design  a  software  monitor  which  checks  the  output  of  that 
equipment  and  in  case  of  a  malfunction  generates  warnings  to  the  system  and/or  the  crew. 
For  example  if  the  error  is  of  a  jumpy  nature  where  physically  there  cannot  be  jumps 
the  monitor  simply  checks  for  the  continuity  of  the  data. 

In  any  case  you  end  up  with  a  major  change  to  a  SWR  and  the  program  itself. 


4.4  Trade-offs  between  H/W  and  S/W  changes 

Inevitably  during  the  development  of  a  complex  integrated  avionic  system  one  is 
faced  with  the  decision  whether  to  modify  an  equipment  or  to  cure  the  problem  by  a 
software  change  or  even  to  do  both:  To  cure  the  problem  at  least  partially  by  an 
interim  software  solution  until  the  equipment  modification  has  been  performed. 

The  reasons  for  hardware  modifications  are  manifold,  e.g. 

*  misinterpretation  of  specification  often  resulting  in  a  wrong  sign 
of  I/O  data  which  of  course  can  easily  be  cured  by  the  software. 

*  erroneous  behaviour  under  unspecified  conditions  which  often  can 
be  solved  by  monitors. 

*  insufficient  performance  of  equipment  under  extreme  conditions 
which  in  some  cases  could  also  be  cured  by  a  software  solution. 

For  example  during  flight  test  it  turned  out  that  the  attitude  data  of  the  SAHR  were 
not  accurate  enough  to  provide  redundant  inputs  for  terrain  following  under  all  flight 
conditions.  The  problem  could  be  cured  by  adding  high  precision  accelerometers  to  the 
gyro  platform  which  of  course  was  very  costly  and  would  impose  a  considerable  delay  to 
flight  testing.  There  was,  however,  an  alternative  solution  to  the  problem  using  the 
interface  between  MC  and  SAHR:  In  order  to  compensate  for  the  earth  rotation  and  the 
transport  rate  of  the  aircraft  the  MC  provides  slewing  commands  to  the  SAHR  which  are 
well  defined  functions  of  basic  navigations.  The  solution  was  ot  use  other  redundant 
information  available  to  the  MC ,  namely  the  air  data  vertical  velocity  and  the  vertical 
velocity  derived  from  Doppler  velocities  and  the  SAHR  attitude  data.  Comparison  of  the 
two  leads  to  correction  terms  which  are  added  to  the  original  SAHR  compensation  terms. 
This  software  change  was  implemented  and  flight  tested  within  about  half  a  year  and 
improved  the  accuracy  of  the  SAHR  attitude  data  by  a  factor  of  two.  # 

Although  software  solutions  instead  of  hardware  modifications  are  very  attractive: 

They  are  faster  implemented,  often  are  cheaper  and  in  some  cases  avoid  long  1 
negotiations  with  a  supplier  and  retrofit  to  the  aircraft.  But  they  also  have  their 
drawbacks  as  can  be  seen  from  the  last  example:  the  rather  simple  and  logically  clear-cut 
interdependence  between  the  data  source  (MC)  and  data  sink  (SAHR)  became  more  complex, 
mixing  two  physically  different  functions  and  involves  new  data  sources  coming  through 
the  backdoor.  This  makes  it  harder  to  test  and  maintain  the  software  and  the  hardware. 

The  list  of  reasons  for  changes  to  SWR  we  have  mentioned  so  far  is  certainly  not 
complete.  There  are  others  like  changing  operational  requirements,  replacement  of  older 
equipment  by  a  new  generation,  or  expansion  of  the  system  by  new  equipments.  But  the 
reasons  given  already  clearly  demonstrate  the  impossibility  to  fulfil  the  postulation 
that  a  complete,  unambiguous  and  consistent  description  of  what  the  software  should  do 
must  be  laid  down  before  the  program  specification  may  star*-,  >less  you  do  it  for  a 
system  that  already  exists. 


5.  Clean  programs,  patches,  and  all  that 

There  is  a  unanimous  wish  for  clean  programs,  i.e.  a  program  that  does  not  contain 
any  patches.  But  we  have  seen  that  changes  to  a  program  are  unavoidable  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  and  in  an  assembler  program  these  changes  are  realised  by  patches,  since 
rearranging  the  source  program  instead  takes  quite  some  time  and  is  likely  to  create 
more  errors  in  the  program  and  the  configuration  control  than  you  wanted  to  correct. 
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Furthermore,  many  of  the  changes  are  of  experimental  nature,  they  have  still  to  be 
evaluated  at  the  different  test  stages  previously  described  and  you  don't  want  to 
permanently  incorporate  them  into  the  program  too  soon. 

Last  but  not  least  flight  tests  need  long  term  planning  due  to  lay  ups,  reserving 
ranges  or  tracking  radars,  etc.  The  test  program  itself  then  usually  must  run  through 
in  a  short  time.  So  errors  found  before  and  during  flight  tests  have  to  be  corrected 
very  quickly  if  the  corrections  are  to  be  tested  within  the  same  flight  test  programme. 

However,  from  time  to  time  you  make  a  freeze  and  define  a  new  baseline  program  which 
is  to  contain  all  program  packages  implemented  so  far  and  all  program  changes  available 
and  tested  at  that  time.  Incorporation  of  the  patches  and  testing  of  the  new  baseline 
take  at  least  half  a  year  up  to  one  year  depending  on  the  number  of  patches  and  occupy 
most  of  the  manpower  and  facilities  at  Stages  1  and  2. 

When  the  job  is  done,  already  a  new  pile  of  patches  immediately  builds  up  for  the 
following  reasons: 

*  Some  program  changes  could  not  be  incorporated  in  the  baseline  since 
they  were  not  yet  fully  tested  at  all  Stages.  New  errors  had  been 
found  and  corrections  generated. 

*  Not  all  Software  Requirement  Changes  had  been  implemented  at  time  of 
freeze  and  new  ones  were  generated  in  the  meantime. 

*  The  baseline  obviously  was  targeted  for  the  most  recent  hardware 
standard  of  the  avionic  equipments,  e.g.  the  production  standard. 

For  reasons  of  costs  and  availability,  however,  the  different  test 
stages  were  outfitted  with  quite  a  mixture  of  early  development, 
late  development,  and  production  equipment  which  in  some  cases 
necessitated  hardware  related  patches  specific  to  the  individual 
test  stages  and  aircraft. 

*  Eventually  the  decision  was  made  to  double  the  MC  memory,  and  the 
full  OFP  was  targeted  for  that  memory  size.  However,  the  new  hardware 
was  not  available  until  recently.  So  in  order  to  fit  into  the  smaller 
memory  the  OFP  was  divided  into  a  baseline  and  major  amendments  and 
patches  which  were  configured  to  the  test  programs  at  the  different 
flight  test  stages.  With  the  new  MC  being  available,  of  course  a  new 
baseline  was  to  be  generated. 

Especially  the  last  two  points  are  the  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  software 
tested  at  Stage  2  is  different  from  the  OFP  released  from  Stage  4  to  flight  test 
and  production  aircraft,  contrary  to  the  original  development  planning. 

In  total,  patches  cannot  be  avoided  unless  development  is  rigorously  stopped,  no  new 
requirements  are  accepted  and  one  year  of  intense  work  including  flight  testing  is 
spent  for  cleaning  the  program. 

This  statement,  however,  is  put  into  a  new  perspective  with  the  advent  of  real-time 
high  order  languages  which  allow  for  separate  compilation  of  program  packages  or 
modules.  Here  the  cleaning  is  more  or  less  automatically  done  by  the  compiler  and  one 
is  "merely"  left  with  configuration  control  which  in  itself  is  already  a  hard  job. 
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SUMMARY 


The  principal  features  of  the  MASCOT  approach  to  design  are  described  and  some  possible  developments  to  give 
improved  software  structure  and  integrity  are  proposed.  These  developments  are  concerned  with  three  areas  of 
the  MASCOT  approach: 

-  Subsystem  Structure.  The  present  definition  of  subsystem  structure 
can  be  generalised  to  give  a  hierarchical  framework  for  functional 
decomposition. 

-  Process  Synchronisation.  The  present  range  of  synchronisation  primitives 
can  be  extended  to  allow  complex  requirements  to  be  met  in  a  more  direct 
and  efficient  manner. 

-  Data  Access  Control.  The  kernel  executive  can  be  extended  to  give  run 
time  enforcement  of  the  data  access  constraints  implicit  in  the  network 
structure  which  is  the  product  of  the  design  phase. 

The  proposed  developments  are  entirely  consistent  with  existing  MASCOT  concepts  and,  with  little  difficulty, 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  system  building,  run  time  executive  and  dynamic  monitoring  software.  It  is  a 
powerful  feature  of  MASCOT  that  the  supporting  software  which  underpins  the  method  (sometimes  called  the 
MASCOT  machine)  is  not  excessively  complex  and  so  can  be  reasonably  easily  implemented  and  readily  understood. 
The  proposed  developments  preserve  this  feature. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

A  recent  'Guided  Tour  of  Program  Design  Methodologies'  (Bergland  1981)  idendifies  four  program  design 
methodologies  which  are  used  or  discussed  more  than  most: 

-  Functional  Decomposition 

-  Data  Flow  Design 

-  Data  Structure  Design 

-  Programming  Calculus 

These  four  headings  are  reasonably  self  explanatory;  each  methodology  is  described  in  some  detail  in  Bergland's 
paper  together  with  a  supporting  bibliography  which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  important  point  to  note  at 
this  stage  is  that  these  methodologies  are  traditionally  concerned  with  program  design  rather  than  system 
design  and  thus  are  primarily  directed  toward  single  thread  sequential  program  structures.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  therefore  that  these  methods  as  conventionally  described  do  not  cope  well  with  multi  processor 
target  environments  and  take  little  advantage  of  the  possibilities  for  using  parallel  programming  constructs 
tr  give  improved  software  structure  within  a  single  processor. 

Recent  developments  in  the  programming  language  field  eg  ADA  and  the  Communicating  Sequential  Processes 
technique  of  Hoare,  1978  contain  parallel  programming  features  designed  to  overcome  the  limitations  imposed  by 
single  thread  structures.  The  approach  is  generally  based  on  a  form  of  direct  process  to  process  inter¬ 

communication  which  results  in  a  highly  synchronous  relationship  between  adjacent  parallel  processes.  Further¬ 
more  the  interaction  mechanisms  require  that  processes  know  the  names  of  the  other  processes  with  which  they 
wish  to  communicate.  This  erodes  modularity  and  results  in  functional  dependence  between  conceptually 
parallel  processes. 

MASCOT  (Modular  Approach  to  Software  Construction  Operation  and  Test)  is  a  language  independent  method  which 
places  tRe  expression  of  software  parallelism  above  single  threat?  structuring  by  conventional  programming 
techniques.  It  results  in  a  high  degree  of  asynchronism  and  functional  decoupling  which  is  well  suited  to 
multi  processor  target  environments.  The  method  is  based  on  a  general  approach  to  information  system  design 
and  so  ensures  that  software  design  is  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  sound  system  desigr 
principles. 

Many  of  the  principles  of  the  functional  decomposition,  data  flow  design  and  data  structure  design  methodolog¬ 
ies  can  be  applied  to  system  design  in  which  parallelism  is  exploited.  MASCOT  provides  a  medium  in  which 
these  techniques  may  be  used  with  the  confidence  that  the  resulting  software  design  can  be  implemented  in  a 
reasonably  efficient  and  straightforward  manner.  It  is  not  easy  at  this  stage  to  see  how  the  programming 
calculus  approach  relates  to  MASCOT.  However  in  terms  of  verification  of  correctness  the  strong  modularity 
of  MASCOT  offers  distinct  advantages  by  breaking  down  the  verification  task  into  more  manageable  components. 


2.  DESIGN  DECOMPOSITION 

The  software  design  problem  can  be  considered  within  the  wider  context  of  information  system  design.  An 
information  system  is  concerned  with  data  representation  and  manipulation;  it  is  considered  to  be  bounded  by 
the  data  environment  which  separates  it  from  the  external  elements  (eg  electro-mechanical  components,  chemical 
processes,  human  operators)  with  which  it  interacts.  Although  such  external  elements  do  not  form  part  of  an 
information  system  they  are  of  course  its  "raison  d'etre"  since  the  ultimate  purpose  of  any  information  system 
is  to  react  to  and  affect  the  physical  environment  in  which  it  exists.  The  data  interface  with  external 
elements  is  of  vital  importance  since  it  constitutes  an  information  system's  perception  of  the  outside  world. 

At  its  broadest,  but  not  especially  helpful,  level  of  representation  we  can  regard  any  particular  system  (S) 
as  being  contained  within  its  own  particular  environment  (E)  as  shown  in  figure  1. 


Figure  1  The  Problem 


This  form  of  expression  becomes  more  useful  if  we  insist  that  E  is  described  purely  in  terms  of  the  informat¬ 
ion  interface  (static  and  dynamic  properties)  as  seen  by  S  and  forbid  the  inclusion  of  any  active  processing 
elements  (explicit  or  implicit)  in  the  environment  definition.  In  general  this  will  not  be  easy  but  the 
discipline  enforces  a  clear  and  complete  specification  of  interfaces  and  prevents  that  class  of  design  error 
which  arises  from  misunderstandings  concerning  the  dynamic  properties  of  separate  but  related  processes. 

Clarity  of  expression  demands  some  method  of  partitioning  the  environment  into  various  elements.  The 
processing  system  can  now  be  defined  in  terms  of  its  reaction  to,  and  impact  on,  the  individual  elements  in 
the  environment.  This  can  be  represented  diagranmatical ly  as  shown  in  figure  2. 


Figure  2  Environ  mint  Definition 


In  such  a  diagram  a  rectangular  box  labelled  I  represents  an  information  element  in  the  data  environment  and 
the  closed  curve  labelled  $  represents  the  active  processing  element.  A  line  joining  S  to  I  represents  an 
interaction  path.  Arrows  may  be  placed  on  interaction  paths  to  indicate  information  flow. 


Although  at  this  level  we  have  chosen  to  represent  the  system  as  a  single  processing  element  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  information  elements  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of  active  processes  outside  the 
system  boundary.  Such  processes  will  generally  exist  and  often  give  rise  to  interactions  between  elements  in 
the  information  environment.  The  characteristics  of  external  processes  must  be  taken  into  account  when  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  top  level  partitioning  and  element  definition.  However  the  method  does  require  that  the  function¬ 
al  specification  of  the  processing  element  must  be  couched  in  terms  of  the  information  with  which  it  interacts 

In  describing  an  information  element  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  a  number  of  aspects  including  structure 
(formats,  syntax),  flow  rates,  semantic  content,  signals  and  stimuli,  etc.  It  may  also  be  necessary,  as  in 
MASCOT,  to  define  the  formal  mechanisms  (access  procedures)  by  which  interaction  between  active  processes  and 
the  information  environment  takes  place.  This  is  relatively  straightforward  compared  with  the  specification 
and  description  of  processing  functions  where  it  often  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  define  precisely  what 
is  to  be  done  without  making  assumptions  as  to  how  the  processing  function  will  be  implemented.  A  method  of 
functional  decomposition  is  therefore  required  not  only  to  break  up  the  task  into  more  manageable  components 
for  implementation  and  integration  purposes  but  also  to  give  substance  to  functional  specifications  by  identi¬ 
fying  the  underlying  functional  elements. 

functional  decomposition  should  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  principles  outlined  above  and 
should  also  be  capable  of  logical  extension  to  any  depth  necessary  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  measure  of 
functional  modularity  and  simplicity.  Accordingly  decomposition  of  an  active  processing  element  is  carried 
out  by  identifying  component  processes  together  with  an  internal  information  environment  to  be  used  for  inter¬ 
communication  purposes.  Thus  a  first  level  of  decomposition  might  take  the  form  shown  in  figure  3. 


Figure  3  First  Level  Decomposition 


This  form  of  representation  is  based  on  functional  issues  and  does  not  directly  depend  on  the  underlying 
supporting  resources  (processors,  operating  systems,  communication  highways).  Of  course  the  nature  of  the 
computing  and  communications  environment  does  affect  the  functional  decomposition  but  the  design  approach  is 
one  that  emphasises  functional  considerations.  Resources  will  always  impose  the  ultimate  constraint  on 
realisable  functions  but  ideally  we  seek  an  approach  where  there  is  considerable  flexibility  and  ample 
capacity  to  meet  all  foreseeable  requi rements. 

A  key  feature  of  this  method  of  decomposition  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  inter  process  communication  with  no 
direct  process  to  process  interaction  allowed.  Communication  is  regarded  as  a  function  in  its  own  right  with 
all  the  attendant  analysis,  specification  and  design  implications.  It  would  be  wrong  to  regard  the  method  as 
producing  a  set  of  passive  information  elements  which  are  operated  on  by  active  processing  elements.  The 
dynamic  properties  and  functional  significance  of  the  information  indicate  a  vital  active  role.  Information 
propagation  aspects  are  treated  explicitly  which  allow  timing  considerations  to  be  formally  addressed  in  real 
time  system  design. 

Design  decomposition  into  processing  elements  which  are  always  buffered  from  one  another  by  intermediate 
information  elements  induces  a  powerful  form  of  modularity  and  maximises  functional  decoupling.  When  design¬ 
ing  any  processing  element  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  surrounding  information 
environment.  When  designing  any  information  element  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  characteristics  of 
the  processing  elements  with  which  it  interacts. 

3.  CURRENT  MASCOT 

It  is  clear  that  the  proposed  design  method  conforms  with  the  basic  principles  of  MASCOT.  Various  aspects  of 
MASCOT  have  been  described  in  a  number  of  reports  and  papers  eg  Simpson  and  Jackson  1979,  Jackson  1977, 
Simpson  1982  and  is  the  subject  of  an  official  Ministry  of  Defence  Handbook  (1980).  The  principal  structural 
features  of  MASCOT  as  currently  defined  can  be  summarised  as  follows. 
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MASCOT  is  a  machine  and  language  independent  method  for  software  design  ana  implementation  which  has  at  its 
heart  a  particular  form  of  software  structure  based  on  independent  parallel  processes  (known  as  ACTIVITIES) 
(hose  sole  means  of  communicating  with  one  another  is  through  INTERCOMMUNICATION  DATA  AREAS  known  as  IDAs. 

IOAs  conventionally  fall  into  two  broad  classes:  CHANNELS  which  are  used  to  pass  message  data  between 
producer  activities  on  one  side  to  consumer  activities  on  the  other;  and  POOLS  which  are  used  to  hold  data  of 
a  more  permanent  nature.  The  processing  function  of  an  activity  is  defined  by  a  ROOT  PROCEDURE  and  activit¬ 
ies  operate  on  IDAs  by  means  of  ACCESS  PROCEDURES.  The  overall  structure  of  software  can  be  represented  by 
a  network  of  activities  interconnected  through  IDAs  and  shown  as  SYSTEM  ELEMEMTs  on  an  ACTIVITY-CHANNEL-POOL 
(ACP)  diagram.  System  elements  may  be  grouped  together  to  FORM  SUBSYSTEMS.  All  activities  and  some  IDAs 

are  contained  in  these  subsystems  which  provide  a  higher  level  of  functional  definition;  other  IDAs  lie  on  the 
boundaries  of  subsystems  and  are  known  as  SUBSYSTEM  IDAs  (SIDAs). 

Activities  and  IDAs  correspond  to  the  processing  and  information  elements  discussed  in  the  last  section. 

Since  an  activity  cannot  be  further  decomposed  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  basic  processing  element.  Subsystems 
constitute  a  single  form  of  higher  level  grouping  to  represent  more  complex  processing  elements.  Thus  the 
current  form  of  MASCOT  provides  for  two  levels  of  formal  functional  decomposition,  first  into  subsystems  and 
then  into  activities. 

Each  activity  and  IDA  is  an  object  in  the  execution  environment  and  can  be  regarded  as  a  particular  'instance' 
of  a  general  'type'.  The  concept  of  type  allows  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  passive  definition  (ie  the 
code  specifying  program  logic  or  data  structure)  and  active  use  (ie  the  actual  system  component  representing  a 
processing  or  information  element).  The  type  of  an  activity  is  defined  by  the  root  procedure  which  supports 
it  and  the  type  of  an  IDA  is  the  associated  data  structure  definition  (or  template).  Element  types  are 
ENROLLED  into  the  programing  support  environment  and  are  used  to  CREATE  element  instances  in  the  target 
execution  environment. 

4.  HIERARCHICAL  SUBSYSTEMS 

Although  there  is  a  high  degree  of  correspondence  between  MASCOT  as  currently  defined  and  the  more  general 
design  decomposition  method  described  in  section  2,  there  are  several  structural  and  diagrammatic  differences. 
The  following  relatively  minor  changes  to  MASCOT  are  needed  to  make  it  conform  fully  with  the  requirements  of 
the  method. 


a.  Subsystem  Structure.  At  present  subsystems  can  only  be  composed  of  component  activities 
and  internal  IDAs.  It  should  be  possible  to  also  include  component  subsystems  thus  allowing 
full  hierarchical  decomposition  to  be  used  where  required. 

b.  Single  Activities.  Currently  all  activities  must  be  contained  within  subsystem  boundaries 
and  there  is  no  provision  for  forming  an  activity  which  exists  in  its  own  right.  It  should  be 
possible  to  represent  and  form  individual  activities  without  necessarily  making  reference  to  a 
containing  subsystem. 

c.  Boundary  IDAs .  Current  ACP  diagram  conventions  place  external  IDAs  on  the  boundaries  of 
subsystems.  This  is  misleading.  External  IDAs  should  be  placed  outside  subsystem  boundaries 
to  indicate  their  role  as  separate  design  elements. 

d.  Activity  Creation  and  Connection.  At  present  MASCOT  separates  out  the  creation  of  an  activity 
from  its  connection  to  the  IDAs  with  which  it  interacts.  This  is  unnecessary  since  an  activity 
which  cannot  communicate  has  no  purpose. 

e.  Subsystem  and  Activity  Representation.  At  present  the  boundary  of  a  subsystem  is  shown  as 

a  dashed  closed  curve  whereas  an  activity  is  sh.nwn  as  a  solid  circle.  The  same  convention  should 
be  used  for  both  subsystems  and  activities,  namely  a  solid  curve  enclosing  the  internal  structure 
if  any.  It  is  up  to  the  designer  to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  represent  the  internal  structure 
of  any  particular  processing  function  in  terms  of  lower  level  subsystems  or  activities. 

f.  IDA  Representation.  Conventionally  MASCOT  allows  two  broad  classes  of  IDA,  channels  and 
pools,  with  different  symbols  to  represent  them.  In  practice  the  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  rectangular  box  is  all  that  is 
needed . 

These  changes  are  small  but  significant  and  must  be  backed  up  by  facilities  for  enrolment  of  types  and  creation 
of  instances.  The  following  are  proposed: 

a.  enrol  ida  type  (data  structf _ )) 

This  allows  a  given  data  structure  (expressed  in  source  text  form)  to  be  used  for  subsequent 
IDA  creation.  If  necessary  the  named  structure  may  be  parameterised  (eg  to  permit  the  form¬ 
ation  of  different  sizes  of  IDA  from  a  single  IDA  type).  IDA  parameterisation  must  not  affect 
the  access  procedure  interface  to  an  IDA  in  any  way.  Access  procedures  should  be  associated 
with  a  given  IDA  type  by  conventional  procedure  parameter  typing  mechanisms. 

b.  enrol  act  type  (root  proc(ida  type,  _ )) 

This  allows  a  given  root  procedure  (expressed  in  source  text  form)  to  be  used  for  subsequent 
activity  creation.  The  named  root  is  programmed  as  a  procedure  which  can  make  use  of  all 
conventional  program  structuring  techniques. 


c.  enrol  ss  type  (create  filefida  type,  ....)) 

This  allows  a  given  parameterised  command  file  defining  a  subsystem  type  to  be  used  for 
subsequent  subsystem  creation.  The  named  file,  whose  parameters  are  the  external  IDA  types, 
contain  a  set  of  create  commands  (see  below). 

d.  create  ida(ida  inst,  data  struct( _ )) 

This  creates  an  ida  instance  from  a  previously  enrolled  IDA  type.  All  formal  parameters 
in  the  structure  specification  must  be  replaced  by  actuals  at  the  time  of  creation. 

e.  create  act(act  inst,  root  proc(ida  inst,  _ )) 

This  creates  an  activity  instance  from  a  previously  enrolled  activity  type.  If  necessary 
the  facility  may  make  provision  for  a  software  priority  to  be  associated  with  the  activity 
as  it  is  created. 

f.  create  ss(ss  inst,  create  file(ida  inst . )) 

This  creates  a  subsystem  instance  from  a  previously  enrolled  subsystem  type. 

g.  define  ss(ss  inst,  (ida  inst . ), 

(act  inst,  ....), 

(ss  inst,  ....)) 

This  defines  a  new  subsystem  by  placing  a  subsystem  boundary  around  a  collection  of  already 
created  IDA,  activity  and  subsystem  instances.  Once  an  element  has  been  enclosed  in  a  sub¬ 
system  it  is  only  accessible  by  means  of  a  compound  name. 

Enrolment  requires  that  the  type  being  enrolled  is  already  fully  defined.  This  results  in  a  bottom-up 
approach  to  type  enrolment  which  prevents  formal  representation  of  type  relationships  prior  to  the  full 
definition  of  supporting  data  structures,  root  procedures  and  create  files.  To  achieve  top-dDwn  represent¬ 
ation  of  type  relationships  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  types  prior  to  full  definition  by  means  of  a 
further  set  of  facilities: 

introduce  ida  type  (data  struct  (....)) 

introduce  act  type  (root  proc  (ida  type,  ....)) 

introduce  ss  type  (create  f i 1 e ( i da  type,  ....)) 

These  facilities  allow  types  to  be  specified  and  used  in  other  type  specifications.  However  no  system 
elements  can  be  created  from  a  type  introduced  in  this  way  until  the  code  representing  all  supporting 
(explicit  and  implicit)  root  procedures,  create  files  and  data  structures  with  their  associated  access 
procedures  have  been  enrolled. 

At  any  level  of  design  decomposition  it  is  not  immediately  clear  as  to  whether  a  given  processing  element  will 
be  implemented  in  terms  of  a  subsystem  or  an  activity.  The  above  facilities  require  a  decision  to  be  made  so 
that  the  appropriate  act  or  ss  commands  may  be  used.  This  is  unlikely  to  cause  much  inconvenience  but  if 
desired  facilities  can  be  defined  for  introducing  arc  creating  (but  not  enrolling)  processes,  where  a  process 
may  be  either  a  subsystem  or  an  activity. 

5.  INTERACTIONS 

The  structural  concepts  already  discussed  show  that  formal  decomposition  during  design  can  be  directly 
supported  by  facilities  for  creating  the  corresponding  software  processing  and  information  elements  in  a  form 
which  accurately  reflects  the  static  structure  of  the  solution.  These  facilities  must  be  backed  up  by  run 
time  mechanisms  which  ensure  that  the  basic  processing  elements  (ie  activities)  execute  when  necessary  and  that 
information  propagation  is  sustained  through  the  information  elements  (ie  IDAs).  It  should  be  noted  that  those 
processing  elements  which  are  further  decomposed  (ie  subsystems)  represent  functional  configuration  definitions 
which  play  little  direct  part  in  software  execution;  the  execution  properties  of  a  subsystem  are  embodied  in 
the  component  activities  and  IDAs. 

The  MASCOT  run  time  environment  contains  a  compact  kernel  executive  which  sustains  the  operation  of  activities 
by  the  scheduling  of  processor  resources.  Propagation  of  information  through  IOAs  leans  heavily  on  a  special 
type  of  control  variable  known  as  a  CONTROL  QUEUE.  An  IDA  may  have  any  number  of  associated  control  queues 
which  can  be  operated  on  by  a  set  of  standard  primitive  operations  normally  embedded  within  access  procedures. 

MASCOT  attaches  great  importance  to  the  tight  control  of  interaction.  Various  relevant  aspects,  and  the  way 
in  which  MASCOT  covers  them,  can  be  briefly  suirmarised  as  follows: 

a.  Connectivity.  Facilities  must  be  provided  to  build  the  network  of  basic  processing  and 
information  elements  and  to  establish  the  connections  between  them.  MASCOT  system  building 
features  allow  IDAs  and  activities  to  be  created  and  interconnected  in  a  formal  manner.  By 
this  means  static  control  of  access  is  achieved. 
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b.  Legality.  Within  the  limits  imposed  by  connectivity  constraints  it  is  necessary  to 
control  dynamic  access  by  restricting  the  range  of  interaction  operations  available.  MASCOT 
makes  use  of  conventional  type  checking  mechanisms  to  ensure  legality  of  operations.  First, 
an  activity  may  only  be  connected  to  I DAs  of  the  type  specified  in  the  relevant  root  procedure 
parameters.  This  is  checked  at  system  build  time.  Second,  access  procedures  used  by  a  root 
procedure  must  be  selected  from  the  set  defining  legal  operations  on  the  associated  IDA  type. 

This  is  checked  at  root  procedure  compile  time. 

c.  Exclusion .  The  method  assumes  that  all  processing  elements  are  potentially  asynchronous 
and  it  is  therefore  possible  for  a  given  information  element  to  be  operated  on  by  several 
processing  elements  simultaneously  (in  this  context  operations  which  overlap  in  time  are  said 
to  be  simultaneous).  Coherency  of  data  in  an  information  element  must  be  preserved  under 
these  conditions.  MASCOT  allows  simultaneous  operations  but  provides  facilities  (the  JOIN  and 
LEAVE  primitives)  to  enforce  mutual  exclusion  (ie  to  suspend  concurrent  operation)  where  this 
would  adversely  affect  data  coherency. 

d.  Stimulation.  Each  processing  element  potentially  has  a  continuous  interest  in  its  relevant 
information  environment  but  it  may  not  be  advisable  or  possible  to  arrange  for  it  to  monitor 
this  environment  continuously.  Where  a  processing  element  has  completed  its  current  processing 
task  it  may  assume  a  dormant  state  whilst  awaiting  further  work.  Some  means  is  therefore  needed 
to  alert  dormant  processing  elements  to  changes  in  the  information  environment  which  may  be  of 
interest.  MASCOT  contains  facilities  (the  STIM  and  WAIT  primitives)  to  arrange  for  appropriate 
direct  cross  stimulation  but  at  present  this  is  limited  to  a  single  activity-IDA  interaction 

at  any  one  time.  It  is  also  possible  to  set  up  polling  mechanisms  (by  means  of  the  DELAY  primitive 
to  arrange  for  periodic  interrogation  of  the  information  environment.  Further  facilities  are 
neqdqd.to  combine  direct  cross  stimulation  with  stimulation  on  time  (oy  means  of  a  time  out  on  wait 
primitive  -  see  section  6)  and  to  allow  multiple  IDA  interactions  (by  means  of  a  multiple  wait 
primitive  and  composite  IDA  constructs  -  see  section  7). 

e.  Sequencing.  In  some  ci rcumstances  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  tha'  separate  interaction 
operations  are  carried  out  in  the  correct  sequence.  For  example  it  may  be  necessary  for  data 
transfer  interaction  operations  to  be  preceded  by  an  ’open  access1  operation.  MASCOT  as 
currently  defined  does  not  cope  adequately  with  this  requirement  and  a  further  facility  (the 
CHECK  primitive  -  see  section  8)  is  needed. 

f.  Integrity.  The  aspects  discussed  above  identify  a  number  of  software  mechanisms  which 
can  be  used  to  control  data  access  and  hence  ensure  system  integrity.  However  the  ultimate 
guarantee  of  integrity  rests  in  the  use  of  hardware  facilities  to  limit  access  to  authorised 
data  areas.  The  MASCOT  kernel,  if  supported  by  appropriate  privileged  mode  and  address  base 
limit  facilities,  can  readily  incorporate  an  efficient  form  of  memory  management  to  provide  a 
program  execution  environment  of  the  utmost  integrity  (see  section  9). 

6.  TIME  OUT  ON  WAIT 

Many  MASCOT  users  have  experienced  the  need  for  a  variation  to  the  wait  primitive  which  allows  escape  (ie 
rescheduling)  after  a  specified  time  has  elapsed.  A  form  of  time  out  can  be  implemented  with  the  existing 
primitives  but  this  is  inefficient  and  requires  the  introduction  of  additional  ’watchdog’  activities. 

A  time  out  on  wait  primitive  is  essentially  a  combination  of  the  existing  wait  and  delay  primitives.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  to  call  the  new  primitive  WAITDEL,  specified  as  follows: 

PRIMITIVE  PROCEDURE  waitdel  (q  :  CONTROLQ,  delay  :  INTEGER) 

The  primitive  requires  two  parameters,  a  control  queue  and  a  time  delay.  A  stim  to  a  control  queue  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  waitdel  operation  causes  rescheduling  in  the  normal  manner.  If  no  stim  has  been  received 
before  the  time  delay  has  expired  then  rescheduling  occurs  as  in  the  conventional  delay  operation.  A  case  can 
be  made  for  an  indication  of  the  cause  of  rescheduling  (stim  or  delay)  by  returning  a  boolean  value  although 
this  is  not  essential  since  the  associated  I  DA  data  and  the  real  time  clock  are  both  available  for  inspection 
and  are  more  relevant  to  the  current  data/time  situation. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  waitdel  consider  an  access  procedure  named  readword  designed  to  read  a  word 
from  an  IDA  of  type  WORDCHAN  (using  the  open  access  protocol  -  see  section  8).  WORDCHAN  and  readword  take  the 
following  form: 

IDA  TYPE  WORDCHAN 
RECORD 

iq,  oq  :  CONTROL!) 
word  :  WORD 
empty  :  BOOL 
END 


ACCESS  PROCEDURE  readword  ( Ida  :  WORDCHAN,  delay  :  INTEGER, 
value  :  WORD,  nodata  :  BOOL) 

BEGIN 

time  :  INTEGER 
WITH  ida  DO 

time  :  =  TIMENOW  +  delay 

WHILE  empty  AND  TIMENOW  -  time 

DO  waitdel  (oq,  time  -  TIMENOW)  ENDWHILE 

value  :  =  word 

nodata  :  =  empty 

empty  :  =  TRUE 

stim  (iq) 

ENDWITH 

END 

7.  COMPOSITE  IDAS  AND  MULTIPLE  WAIT  OPERATIONS 

It  is  the  task  of  the  kernel  to  sustain  information  propagation  under  all  conditions.  There  is  one  particular 
situation  where  the  existing  MASCOT  facilities  are  not  well  suited  to  the  stimulation  requirement.  This 
arises  when  an  activity  becomes  dormant  but  needs  to  be  altered  to  changes  in  the  data  associated  with  any  one 
of  several  IDAs.  Specific  extensions  to  MASCOT  are  necessary  to  cope  with  two  aspects: 

a.  An  activity  needs  to  express  a  requirement  for  simultaneous  access  to  more  than 
one  IDA. 

b.  An  activity  needs  to  be  rescheduled  in  response  to  stims  received  on  any  one  of 
several  control  queues. 

A  simple  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  permit  access  procedures  to  have  more  than  one  IDA  parameter  and  to  use 
a  form  of  multiple  wait  operation  which  can  take  as  its  parameter  a  set  containing  any  number  of  queues.  Such 
a  solution  has  an  inbuilt  source  of  inefficiency  in  that  queue  sets  are  formed  dynamically  and  repeatedly  when 
the  multiple  wait  operation  is  called. 

This  latter  aspect  can  be  avoided  by  allowing  the  enrolment  of  Composite  IDA  (CIDA)  data  structures  which  can 
define  a  set  or  fixed  size  array  of  component  IDA  types,  together  with  a  declaration  of  control  queue  sets 
whose  elements  are  drawn  from  these  components.  Such  a  CIDA  type  is  a  legitimate  parameter  of  an  activity 
type  specification.  When  an  activity  instance  is  created  the  IDA  instances  satisfying  the  CIDA  parameter  are 
inserted.  Thus  a  CIDA  only  exists  as  a  grouping  of  already  created  IDAs  and  its  only  unique  components  are  the 
control  queue  sets  declared  in  its  data  structure  definition  {it  follows  that  these  control  queue  sets  are 
formed  at  the  time  the  activity  is  creatediThe  CIOA  facility  should  be  regarded  as  providing  a  collective  view 
of  a  defined  IDA  set.  Access  procedures  may  be  written  to  operate  on  a  CIDA  to  gain  access  to  any  component 
IDAs;  alternatively  each  individual  component  IDA  may  be  operated  on  by  its  own  access  procedures  in  the  normal 
way. 

The  control  queue  sets  defined  within  CIDA  data  structures  are  intended  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  synchronising 
mechanisms  embedded  within  CIDA  access  procedures.  The  following  forms  of  multiple  wait  operation  are 
proposed  for  this  purpose: 

a.  PRIMITIVE  PROCEDURE  orwait(qset:  (  }C0NTR0LQ) 

The  using  activity  is  rescheduled  when  a  stim  is  received  on  any  queue  in  the  set.  All 
stims  are  cancelled  on  rescheduling. 

b.  PRIMITIVE  PROCEDURE  andwait(qset  :  (  JCONTROLQ) 

The  using  activity  is  rescheduled  when  a  stim  has  been  received  on  all  queues  in  the  set. 

All  stims  are  cancelled  on  rescheduling. 

c.  PRIMITIVE  PROCEDURE  mul twait(qset  :  (  )C0NTR0LQ,  n  :  INTEGER) 

The  using  activity  is  rescheduled  when  a  stim  is  received  on  any  queue  in  the  set.  The  parameter 
n  (0...)  indicates  a  queue  which  has  received  a  stim.  The  value  of  n  is  remembered  between 
multwait  calls  and  stims  are  taken  in  order  counting  up  from  the  last  value  of  n  in  an  end 
around  fashion.  Only  the  stim  corresponding  to  queue  number  n  is  cancelled  on  rescheduling. 

Time  out  variants  of  the  above  would  also  be  needed  and  it  is  likely  that  other  qset  primitives  (eg  joinqs, 
stimqs,  etc)  would  prove  useful. 

The  above  CIDA  multiple  wait  proposal  must  be  seen  as  a  fairly  complex  extension  to  MASCOT.  It  does  however 
plug  a  gap  which  is  significant  if  the  basic  method  is  to  cope  with  all  interaction  requirements. 


x.x 


As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  multiple  wait  primitive  consider  an  access  procedure  named  readone 
designed  to  read  a  word  from  any  of  four  IDAs  of  type  WORDCHAN  (see  section  6)  which  have  been  grouped  into 
a  C IDA  of  type  FOURWORDS.  FOURWORDS  and  readone  take  the  following  form: 

CIDA  TYPE  F0URW0R0S  (  w  :  (0. .3)W0R0CHAN) 

RECORD 

oqs  :  (0. ,3)C0NTR0LQ 

oqs  =  (w(O).oq,  w(l).oq,  w(2).oq,  w( 3) . oq ) 

END 


ACCESS  PROCEDURE  readone  (cida  :  FOURWORDS,  value  :  WORD) 

BEGIN 

n  :  INTEGER 

WITH  cida  DO 

REPEAT  multwait(oqs,  n) 

UNTIL  NOT  w(n).  empty  ENOREPEAT 

WITH  w(n)  DO 

value  :=  word 

empty  :  =  TRUE 

stim(iq) 

ENDWITH 

ENOWITH 

END 

8.  THE  CHECK  PRIMITIVE 

It  is  important  that  all  members  of  the  set  of  access  procedures  which  can  be  used  to  operate  on  a  given  type 
of  IDA  should  include  safeguards  to  prevent  any  misuse  which  would  corrupt  the  IDA  data.  The  check  primitive 
is  proposed  to  close  an  existing  loop-hole  and  also  to  provide  a  more  efficient  and  straiqhtfonvard  ..leans  of 
achieving  certain  synchronisation  effects. 

Access  procedures  may  need  to  impose  mutual  exclusion  constraints  to  maintain  IDA  data  integrity.  Where 
control  queues  are  used  for  this  purpose  two  different  forms  of  access  protocol  can  be  distinguished. 

a.  Closed  Access  Protocol.  This  protocol  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  join  and  leave 
primitives  at  the  access  procedure  entry  and  exit  points  respectively.  Exclusion  is  confined  to 
the  duration  of  the  access  procedure  call. 

b.  Open  Access  Protocol .  This  protocol  separates  the  securing  (using  join)  and  releasing  (using 
leave)  of  an  interface  from  the  data  transfer  operations,  and  each  of  these  functions  is  programmed 
as  an  individual  access  procedure.  Mutual  exclusion  operates  between  the  secure  and  release  access 
procedure  calls. 

The  closed  access  protocol  is  completely  safe  Since  the  necessary  exclusion  constraint  is  imposed  by  a  single 
call.  However  the  open  access  protocol  relies  on  a  correct  sequence  of  calls  and  the  responsibil ity  for  the 
maintenance  of  data  integrity  passes  from  the  access  procedure  designer  to  the  root  procedure  designer. 

Efficiency  and  simplicity  considerations  support  the  need  for  an  open  access  protocol: 

a.  Efficiency.  Where  an  activity  is  the  sole  user  of  an  interface  it  is  more  efficient  to  use 
the  open  access  protocol  rather  than  repeated  calls  of  join  and  leave  for  each  data  transfer. 

b.  Simplicity.  The  open  access  protocol  allows  a  set  of  related  data  transfers  to  be  made  as 
a  series  of  access  procedure  calls.  The  same  effect  could  be  achieved  by  means  of  a  further 
synchronising  queue  to  provide  mutual  exclusion  over  the  related  calls  but  this  would  be  more 
complex  and  less  efficient. 

To  make  the  open  access  protocol  safe  from  the  access  procedure  designer's  point  of  view  requires  a  new 
primitive  which  can  be  inserted  at  the  start  of  a  data  transfer  access  procedure  to  ensure  that  the  appropriate 
IDA  interface  is  currently  secured  by  the  activity  making  the  data  transfer.  The  check  primitive  is  introduc¬ 
ed  to  meet  this  need  and  has  the  following  specification: 

PRIMITIVE  PROCEDURE  check  (q  :  CONTROL!}) 

This  primitive  has  the  effect  of  raising  a  fault  if  the  queue  is  not  currently  joined.  Of  course  the  check  on 
the  queue  ownership  itself  constitutes  an  overhead  which  would  seem  to  amount  to  a  continuing  waste  of  resourses 
at  run  time;  albeit  this  waste  will  be  substantially  less  than  that  arising  from  a  join  primitive  at  the  same 
position  (plus  the  associated  leave  on  exit).  As  with  other  potential  fault  conditions  this  run  time  overhead 
can  be  avoided  by  using  off  line  program  analysis.  In  this  case  the  analysis  must  ensure  that  check  always 
occurs  between  appropriate  join,  leave  brackets. 

9.  HIGH  INTEGRITY  AND  MEMORY  MANAGEMENT 

High  integrity  features  in  computer  software  are  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  access  (unintentional  or 
deliberate)  to  unauthorised  data  areas.  Achievement  of  high  integrity  will  generally  involve  direct  manipulat¬ 
ion  of  hardware  base  end  limit  registers  together  with  strict  control  of  the  construction  processes  which  are 
used  to  build  the  executable  software. 


Many  machines  which  are  appropriate  for  use  in  conjunction  witn  the  MASCOT  software  design  and  implementation 
methodology  have  memory  management  facilities.  Generally  speaking  these  facilities  are  provided  to  extend  the 
basic  address  range  of  the  machine  rather  than  (or  nqn?  access  control  purposes.  Consequently  the  facilities 
are  usually  coarse  in  their  effect  and  only  allow  memory  to  be  managed  in  relatively  large  chunks.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  do  constitute  a  basis  for  tne  provision  of  high  integrity  features. 

The  MASCOT  ACP  diagram  is  an  explicit  expression  of  authorised  data  access  since  the  lines  j.  ini ng  IDAs  to 
activities  show  permitted  interactions.  Not  shown  explicitly  on  an  ACP  diagram  are  the  access  procedures  and 
private  data  areas  (activity  stacks)  which  are  involved  in  any  information  transfer  between  the  IDA  and  an 
activity.  The  kernel  executive  is  an  additional  implicit  element  of  the  run  time  software.  High  integrity 
and  memory  management  considerations  indicate  that  the  run  time  software  should  be  broken  down  into  six  broad 
categories: 


a . 

b. 


d. 

e. 

f. 


Primitive  procedure  code 
Access  procedure  code 
Root  procedure  code 
Kernel  data  base 
IDA  data 
Activity  stacks 


The  relationship  between  these  six  categories  is  shown  in  figure  4  which  also  partitions  the  software  into 
privileged  and  application  areas.  This  partitioning  expresses  the  MASCOT  principle  that  communication  between 
processes  takes  place  within  the  application  area  and  is  not  the  special  preserve  of  the  operating  system. 


Figure  4  MASCOT  Software  Categories 


At  this  point  we  should  make  a  clear  distinction  between  high  integrity  in  particular  and  memory  management  in 
general.  High  integrity  requires  only  base  and  limit  facilities  to  constrain  data  access  and  code  execution 
to  defined  ranges.  Memory  management  requires  address  extension  facilities  to  enlarge  the  overall  direct 
address  range  of  a  machine  by  mapping  virtual  addresses  onto  a  larger  range  of  physical  addresses.  Thus  from 
the  high  integrity  point  of  view  we  do  not  need  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  various  mechanisms  which  extend 
addresses  but  can  concentrate  on  access  and  execution  protection. 

A  further  assumption  is  necessary.  The  base  and  limit  information  for  the  IDA  data  and  activity  stack  areas 
will  form  part  of  the  kernel  data  base  and  should  be  inaccessible  to  access  procedure  and  root  procedure  code. 
This  implies  two  different  modes  (privileged  and  application),  the  mode  being  automatically  set  on  transition 
across  the  pri vi leged/appl ication  boundary,  together  with  a  restriction  that  instructions  which  change  hard¬ 
ware  base  and  limit  registers  can  only  be  executed  in  privileged  mode.  If  the  hardware  architecture 
contains  base  and  limit  facilities  but  makes  no  distinction  between  privileged  and  application  modes  then  a 
system  which  prevents  unintentional  unauthorised  access  can  be  created  but  deliberate  unauthorised  access  will 
still  be  possible. 

Conventionally  the  primary  function  of  the  MASCOT  kernel  has  been  to  schedule  activities.  The  introduction  of 
high  integrity  features  requires  that  the  kernel  is  also  concerned  with  the  dynamic  control  of  IDA  access  and 
the  kernel  data  base  must  contain  IDA  control  structures  together  with  the  relevant  linkage  information. 

Figure  5  shows  the  relationship  between  elements  of  an  appropriate  kernel  data  base  structure.  Each  activity 
control  structure  in  the  kernel  contains  a  reference  to  a  vector  (idas)  indicating  the  IDAs  to  which  the 


activity  has  access.  These  are  the  only  IOA-activity  connections  and  the  kernel  has  complete  control  over  the 
data  path  interactions  implicit  in  the  ACP  diagram, 


data  data  stack  code 


Figure  5  Kernel  Data  Base  Structure 


Figures  4  and  5  taken  together  imply  that  the  virtual  address  space  associated  with  the  application  area  is 
divided  into  a  minimum  of  three  regions:  code  (root  and  access  procedures),  activity  stack,  and  IDA  data. 

(Note  that  if  the  access  procedures  are  placed  in  a  separate  fourth  region,  or  if  they  are  placed  in  the  same 
region  as  the  IDA  data,  then  each  IDA  control  structure  must  locate  the  relevant  access  procedure  area  and 
entry  to  these  procedures  must  be  by  special  kernel  call;  the  discussion  here  assumes  that  this  is  not  the  case 
and  that  access  procedures  are  effectively  directly  linked  into  the  root  code).  Primitive  calls  result  in  a 
transition  into  privileged  mode  which  it  is  assumed  allow  manipulation  of  the  base-limit  register  sets  for  the 
three  regions.  These  three  register  sets  form  part  of  the  context  of  an  activity  and  must  be  set  up  by  the 
kernel  each  time  an  activity  is  scheduled.  In  addition  the  registers  associated  with  the  IDA  data  must  be 
set  at  the  start  of  every  access  procedure  call.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  an  additional  primitive: 

PRIMITIVE  PROCEDURE  setida(ida  :  IDA) 

This  procedure  takes  as  its  parameter  an  IDA  of  any  type  and  has  the  straightforward  effect  of  loading  the 
hardware  base  and  limit  registers  for  the  subject  IDA. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  setida  and  check  primitives  consider  an  access  procedure  named  read 
designed  to  fetch  a  word  from  an  IDA  of  type  WORDCHAN  (see  section  6): 

ACCESS  PROCEDURE  readfida  :  WORDCHAN,  value  :  WORD) 

BEGIN 

WITH  ida  DO 
check(oq) 
setida  (ida) 

WHILE  empty 
DO  wait(oq)  ENDWHILE 
value  word 
empty  :=  TRUE 
stim( iq) 

ENDWITH 

END 

The  check  primitive  ensures  that  the  using  activity  has  previously  secured  the  IDA’S  output  interface.  This 
avoids  a  possible  latent  fault  in  that  read  might  be  called  many  times  without  invoking  the  wait  primitive, 
and  it  prevents  this  access  procedure  from  operating  on  the  interface  when  it  has  in  fact  been  secured  by 
another  activity.  The  setida  primitive  merely  adjusts  base  and  limit  fields  to  allow  access  to  the  data 
fields  of  the  IDA  (note  that  the  control  queues  are  regarded  as  being  in  the  kernel  data  base  and  are  always 
visible  to  a  primitive). 

10.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  METHOD 

MASCOT  has  been  set  in  the  framework  of  a  general  design  method  based  on  hierarchical  functional  decomposition 
in  terms  of  information  and  processing  elements.  A  clear  distinction  has  been  made  between  types  and 
instances  of  such  elements  and  this  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the  formulation  of  a  coordinated  set  of  facil¬ 
ities  for  generating  MASCOT  software.lt  is  useful  to  summarise  the  part  played  by  these  concepts  in  the  overall 
approach  to  software  design  and  implementation. 

Figure  6  shows  the  route  from  prnhlem  environment  through  to  target  software.  The  first  stage  of  the  design 
is  to  identify  the  information  eie.aents  which  surround  the  outermost  processing  element.  Since  these  are  the 
pointsat  which  the  system  will  interact  with  the  outside  world  this  generally  involves  designing  software 
representations  of  information  elements  (often  hardware  components)  which  already  exist.  The  IDA  instances 


Problem 

Environment 


Figure  6  Design  and  Implementation  Approach 


which  are  created  at  this  outer  level  can  be  regarded  as  software  extensions  to  the  information  elements  on 
the  boundary  of  the  system  (see  section  11  for  an  example).  It  is  convenient  to  include  all  elements  at  this 
level  within  a  single  subsystem  boundary  which  has  no  explicit  connections  to  the  outside  world.  A  subsystem 
type  can  then  be  introduced  to  represent  this  configuration  and  can  be  used  to  generate  the  target  software 
when  the  design  is  complete. 

The  method  then  proceeds  with  decomposition  of  the  outermost  processing  element  to  yield  information  and 
processing  elements  at  the  next  level  down,  and  this  is  followed  by  further  decomposition  as  necessary.  After 
the  first  level  of  information  environment  definition  the  design  process  produces  additional  internal 
information  elements  which  supplement  the  external  elements  identified  at  the  previous  level. 

As  each  element  instance  is  identified  the  corresponding  type  should  generally  be  enrolled  (as  a  data 
structure,  root  procedure  or  create  file)  or  at  least  introduced  into  the  support  environment.  This  step  of 
course  will  be  unnecessary  where  use  can  be  made  of  a  type  which  already  exists.  The  names  of  types  have 
global  significance  for  any  given  system  support  environment  but  the  instance  names  are  local  to  the  enclosing 
subsystem. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  consider  the  rature  of  the  decomposition  process  in  more  detail.  The  method 
formally  expresses  the  decomposition  of  a  subsystem  type  in  terms  of  its  internal  component  instances,  and  the 
external  interface  definition  for  a  subsystem  type  is  expressed  in  terms  of  IDA  types.  An  ACP  diagram  should 
show  the  internal  structure  as  instances,  but  it  is  a  debatable  point  as  to  whether  the  outermost  subsystem 
and  external  IDAs  should  be  identified  by  type  or  by  instance.  Complete  specification  of  an  IDA  instance  must 
include  the  semantic  and  dynamic  properties  of  the  associated  information.  Thus  the  formal  specification  of 
subsystem  connections  in  terms  of  external  IDA  types  alone  is  inadequate  and  it  is  recoimtended  that  the  ACP 
diagram  shows  both  the  type  and  instance  names  for  such  IDAs.  Similarly  the  outermost  subsystem  should  also 
be  shown  by  type  and  instance.  The  role  of  the  define  ss  facility  during  decomposition  is  worth  noting. 

This  allows  more  than  one  level  of  nested  decomposition  to  take  place  without  enrolling  intermediate  subsystem 
types . 

Access  procecures  service  the  interactions  between  processing  and  information  elements.  They  have  an 
'operates  on'  relationship  with  IDA  types  and  a  'used  by'  relationship  with  activity  types.  Access  procedures 
to  meet  all  interaction  requirements  must  be  inserted  in  the  support  environment  either  at  the  time  the 
associated  IDA  type  is  enrolled  or  separately  by  facilities  specially  provided  for  this  purpose. 


When  all  supporting  software  (explicit  and  implicit)  for  a  given  processing  element  type-  (activity  or 
subsystem)  has  been  enrolled  a  corresponding  instance  may  be  created  either  in  a  special  test  environment  or 
in  the  final  target  system.  Similarly  an  instance  of  each  IDA  type  may  be  specially  created  to  test  for 
correct  operation  of  the  assosiated  access  procedures.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  create  files  effectively 
provide  a  recursive  facility  for  building  the  system  bottom-up  from  a  top-down  design  specification. 

1 1 .  AN  EXAMPLE 

The  overall  decomposition  approach  is  aimed  at  system  design  in  the  large  and  it  is  impossible  in  a  paper  c*' 
this  length  to  give  an  example  which  covers  all  stages  of  the  design  process.  However  the  first  and  most 
important  steps  of  a  fairly  straightforwa rd  design  task  can  be  described. 

Consider  a  hypothetical  control  problem  where  input  data  is  derived  from  two  sensors  of  identical  type  and, 
after  processing  by  a  controller*  is  used  to  drive  an  actuator.  As  far  as  the  function  to  be  performed  is 
concerned  there  are  three  peripheral  items  for  which  some  form  of  software  representation  is  required.  Thi; 
can  be  achieved  by  enrolling  two  IDA  types  from  which  conceptual  instances  can  be  created: 

enrol  ida  type(SEN$OR( LOCATION) ) 
enrol  ida  type (ACTUAT0R{ LOCATION) ) 

The  SENSOR  and  ACTUATOR  types  have  been  given  a  parameter  on  the  assumption  that  each  individual  instance  will 
have  an  associated  unique  address.  Such  instances  can  be  regarded  as  software  extensions  to  hardware  informat¬ 
ion  elements  which  physically  exist.  Thus  the  total  software  system  boundary  (shown  in  figure  7)passes 
through  the  sensor  and  actuator  information  elements,  containing  on  its  inside  the  components  which  are  part 
of  the  software  design. 


TYPE  sysdef 


Figure  7  A  Control  Problem 


At  the  topmost  level  the  software  design  can  be  regarded  as  a  single  subsystem  instance  (named  system)  with 
no  external  IDAs.  The  type  of  this  subsystem  (which  we  will  designate  sysdef)  expresses  the  internal 
structure  of  the  system.  As  shown  in  figure  7  sysdef  contains  the  subsystem  instance  named  controller  ss 
and  in  order  to  define  sysdef  in  terms  of  a  create  file  we  must  first  introduce  a  subsystem  type  (which  we 
will  name  controller)  for  controller  ss: 

introduce  ss  type(control ler(SENSOR,  SENSOR,  ACTUATOR)) 

The  create  file  defining  sysdef  can  now  be  expressed  as  follows: 

CREATE  FILE  sysdef 
BEGIN 

create  ida  (sensorl,  SENSOR(IOOO)) 
create  ida  (sensor?,  SENS0R(2000) ) 
create  ida  (actuatorl,  ACTUAT0R(5000) ) 

create  ss  (controller  ss,  controllerjsensorl ,  sensor2,  actuatorl)) 

END 

The  numbers  in  the  above  create  ida  statements  have  been  arbitrarily  chosen.  They  ;an  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  address  space  associations  between  a  real  physical  element  and  its  corresponding  software 
component.  Subsystem  type  sysdef  can  now  be  enrolled: 


enrol  ss  type  (sysdef) 


;  I  •> 


TYPE  controller 


Figure  8  Controller  Subsystem  Decomposition 


The  next  stage  of  design  decomposition  is  shown  in  figure  8.  Three  handler  subsystems  interact  with  a  set  of 
internal  data  buffers,  and  an  io  processor  subsystem  controls  the  flow  of  data  between  input  and  output.  AH 
buffers  are  of  type  DATACHAN  which,  presuming  that  we  have  written  the  necessary  source  text  describing  the 
data  structure,  may  be  enrolled  as  follows: 

enrol  ida  type  (DATACHAN) 

Subsystem  types  must  be  introduced  for  the  handler  subsystem  (of  type  sense  and  actuate)  and  the  processing 
subsystem  (of  type  compute): 

introduce  ss  type  (sense  (SENSOR,  DATACHAN)) 
introduce  ss  type  (actuate(ACTUATOR,  DATACHAN)) 
introduce  ss  type  (compute(DATACHAN,  DATACHAN,  DATACHAN)) 

The  definition  of  the  controller  subsystem  type  introduced  above  can  now  be  completed: 

CREATE  FILE  controller  (si,  s2  :  SENSOR,  a)  :  ACTUATOR) 

BEGIN 

create  ida  (ichanl,  DATACHAN) 

create  ida  (ichan2,  DATACHAN) 

create  ida  (ochan,  DATACHAN) 

create  ss  (sensor  ssl ,  sense  (si,  ichanl)) 

create  ss  (sensor  ss2,  sense  (s2,  ichan2)j 

create  ss  (actuator  ssl,  actuatejal,  ochan)) 

create  ss  (io  processor,  compute  (ichanl,  ichan?,  ochan)) 

ENO 

Further  decomposition  proceeds  until  all  processing  elements  which  are  to  be  implemented  as  activities  have 
been  identified.  Although  the  solution  method  is  apparently  rather  long  winded  it  is  entirely  logical  and 
systematic  and  ensures  that  a  sound, highly  visible  software  structure  is  achieved. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  case  where  sensor,  actuator  and  io  processing  functions  are  resident  in 
separate  processors  in  a  distributed  system.  The  approach  adopted  is  to  duplicate  the  internal  IDAs  (eg  ichanl 
is  split  into  ichanla  and  ichanlb)  and  to  install  a  communications  subsystem  to  drive  data  between  associated 
IDA  pairs.  Note  that  the  communications  hardware  is  conceptually  embedded  within  the  communications  subsystem 
and  that  the  communications  function  is  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  design  which  is  hardly 
altered  at  all  provided  that  a  satisfactory  intercommunication  performance  can  be  achieved. 


CONCLUSION 
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The  design  approach  outlined  in  this  paper  is  based  on  functional  decomposition  in  terms  of  data  driven, 
independent  and  potentially  asynchronous  processes  which  interact  through  well  defined  information  flow  paths. 
The  approach  is  formal  yet  flexible  enough  to  allow  progressive  tightening  of  functional  and  design  specificat¬ 
ions. 

Although  applicable  to  both  hardware  and  software  the  approach  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  software 
elements  of  a  design  where  it  can  be  used  to  achieve  visibility  of  the  functional  partitioning  which  of 
necessity  must  be  applied  to  any  large  capacity  computing  or  conmunications  resource. 

MASCOT  as  currently  defined  enforces  a  useful  degree  of  functional  decoupling  and  interface  definition.  The 
proposed  changes,  which  are  small  but  significant,  bring  MASCOT  into  line  with  a  more  general  design  decompos¬ 
ition  approach.  In  addition  a  number  of  possibilities  for  improving  the  control  over  activity-lDA  interactions 
are  described. 

The  problem  of  real  time  performance  analysis  remains  to  be  resolved.  However  the  design  framework  calls  for 
explicit  expression  of  information  propagation  aspects.  This  is  considered  to  be  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
any  worthwhile  consideration  of  real  time  performance  characteristics  and  opens  the  door  to  the  development  of 
further  formal  analysis  methods. 
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VERS  UN  VERITABLE  ATELIER 
DE  LOGICIEL  AVIONIQUE 


G.  BRACON 


Electronique  Serge  Dassault 
92214  SAINT  CLOUD  (FRANCE) 


RESUME 


L' experience  acqulse  3  l'ESD  en  matlfcre  de  dfcveloppenent  de  ioglclels  avtonlques  (Mirage  FI, 
Mirage  2000,  £quipeoents)  a  conduit  &  la  definition  d'un  atelier  loglciel. 

L'atelier  AIGLE  a  pour  vocation  la  prise  en  compte  des  methodologies  et  1 'assistance  & 

1 'ensemble  des  actlvlteg  de  developpeaent ,  de  maintenance  et  de  suivl  de  projet.  II  comporte 
un  ensemble  d'outils  fonctlonnellement  coopiementa ires ,  qui  utillsent  une  base  de  donnees 
centrale,  et  peuvent  done  partager  des  informations.  L* integration  de  services  bureautlques  et 
le  confort  du  dialogue  homme-machine  permettront  1 'amei lorat ion  de  la  product ivlte . 

Enfin,  la  caractfer istlque  essentielle  d' AIGLE  eat  la  saisle  automat lque  d ' In  format  Ions  de 
contrdle-quallte  et  de  gestlon  de  projet.  Ceci  permettra  de  valider  ie  processus  de 
production,  element  indispensable  &  la  certification  des  Ioglclels. 


I  -  INTRODUCTION 


L' Elect ronique  Serge  Dassault  est  spfecialisfce  dans  l'§tude,  le  developpement  et  la  fabrication 
d ' £quipements  el ec troniques  de  polnte,  tant  dans  le  domaine  mllitaire  que  dans  le  domalne 
c  ivil . 

L'effectif  de  l'ESD  est  de  plus  de  3  000  personnes,  dont  1  700  Ingfcnieurs  et  cadres. 

L*  in  forma  t  Ique  a&rospatiale  (calculateur  s ,  bus  num§riques,  systfcmes  digital*  ,  logic  iels  de  ba¬ 
se  et  d * applicat ion)  constltue  une  des  activit&s  principales  de  l'ESD  :  20  4  25  Z  du  chlffre 
d'affaires  est  r&al  ls£  dans  ce  domalne. 

Une  communication  effectu^e  4  la  conference  AGARD  d'OTTAWA,  en  mai  1979,  pr&sentait  le  cont«- 
te  de  developpement  des  logic iels  avloniques  et  la  m£thodologie  MINERVE  mise  en  oeuvre  4 
l'ESD. 

L'adoption  d'un  cycle  de  vie  du  logiciel  conduit  4  constater  rapldement  le  faible  tai*  de  cou- 
verture  des  outils  utilises  au  cours  d'un  projet.  Ces  outils  couvrent  trad  it lonnell ement  sur- 
tout  l’fetape  de  codage,  qui  ne  represente  qu'environ  20  X  de  l'effort  total. 

L'ESD  s'est,  depuls  1977,  dot£es  de  moyens  de  tests  pulssants  :  les  B.V.L  (Bale  de  Validation 
du  Logiciel,  dfccrites  dans  une  communication  AGARD  en  septembre  1979),  part icul  lfcrement  adap- 
tees  aux  tests  de  logiclels  avloniques  destines  a ik  calculateur s  ESD.  Cependant,  11  est  apparu 
necessaire  de  completer  la  panoplie  d'outils,  a  fin  de  prendre  en  compte  la  specification  des 
besoins,  la  conception,  et  la  gestion  de  projet.  D'autre  part,  l'experience  acqulse  dans  le 
domalne  du  test  nous  a  paru  merlter  une  generalisation  qui  permette  de  s'affranchlr  de  la  ma¬ 
chine  et  du  langage-c ible.  Enfin,  les  problfcmes  de  l'assurance  et  du  contrSle-qual ite ,  et  par- 
tic  ul  iir  ement  de  la  mesure  de  la  quallte,  ont  §t§  pris  en  compte  dans  notre  reflexion  globale 
sur  le  problime  du  genie  logiciel. 

C'est  pourquoi,  depuls  1979,  nous  avons  entreprls  une  serie  d'actions  concertees  dans  co  do¬ 
maine  avec  la  SNIAS/DSBS.  En  effet,  une  telle  reflation  necessite  la  miae  en  commun 
d ' « per lences  dlverses  afln  que  puissent  5tre  imaginees  des  solutions  4  vocation  g£nera]e  per- 
mettant  des  invest issements  4  la  hauteur  des  besoins. 

Parmi  ces  actions,  la  definition  d'un  atelier  de  g§nie  logiciel  (AIGLE)  constitue  le  cadre  ge¬ 
neral  des  orientations  adoptees,  et  est  done  presentee  ci-dessous. 


II  -  LES  PRINCIPALES  ACTIONS  GENIE  LOGICIEL 


Les  travauc  present§8  ic i  ont  §te  effectues  ou  sont  en  cours  4  l'ESD  ;  certains  sont  menes 
conjointement  avec  la  SNIAS/DSBS,  tous  §tant  realises  de  faqon  concert§e.  La  termlnologle  ut l- 
1 ls§e  pour  sltuer  les  travauc  dans  un  cycle  de  developpement  s'appule  sur  celle  adoptee  dans 
les  plans-qual Ite  etablls  par  1'IERE  et  i'AFCIQ,  4  savoir  : 

-  specification  des  besoins  (ul ter leurement  abr6gee  en  specification)  ; 

-  conception  ; 

-  codage  et  tests  unltalres  ; 

-  testa  d’ Integration  ; 

-  tests  de  validation. 


2.1.  Etudes  en  matiSre  de  mfethodes 


Une  assistance  technique  a  fttft  fournie  au  SCTI-CELAR  pour  la  standardisation  d'un  schema 
de  dftveloppement  de  syst&mes  militalres  integrant  du  logiciel,  alnsl  que  1 ' fttabl  lssement 
d 1 une  terminologle  et  d 1 une  llste  de  plans-type  des  documents  d  produlre. 

Une  fttude  est  en  cours  a  la  SEFT  pour  mettre  en  place  des  moyens  de  dftveloppement  de 
projets,  en  particulier  pour  la  dftflnltlon  et  la  recette  des  systftmes  et  la  gest  Ion  de 
projet. 

2.2.  Etudes  en  matlftre  de  definition  et  de  conception  de  logiciel 

Un  systftme  de  dftflnltlon  de  logiciel  asslstfte  par  ordlnateur  (D.L.A.O.)  a  fttft  spftcifle 
dans  le  cadre  d'un  contrat  DRET.  II  s'appule  sur  un  langage  prlnc  lpalement  cotvju  en  fonc- 
tion  des  applications  avlonlques.  la  conception  de  ce  syst&me  est  en  cours.  Une  communi¬ 
cation  concernant  cette  etude  sera  faite  au  cours  du  prftsent  symposium  (#10). 

Un  systftme  de  dftflnltlon  et  de  conception  de  logiciel  a  fttft  dftfinl  pour  l'Agence  Spatiale 
Europftenne  en  s'appuyant  sur  les  resultats  de  l’fttude  D.L.A.O.  et  de  l'fttude  S.S.P. 
(Syatftme  Support  de  Programmat ion,  dftveloppft  par  la  SNIAS/DSBS) ,  et  en  gftnftral isant  les 
domalnes  d'appl ication. 

2.3.  Travauc  dans  le  domalne  des  tests 


Les  Bales  de  Validation  de  Logic le1  belles  qu'elles  sont  utllisftes  actuellement  permet- 
tent  la  mlse  en  oeuvre,  1 ' observat ion  et  la  simulation  de  1 ' envlronnement  des  calcula- 
teurs  opftratlonnels.  Elies  possftdent  aussi  ur.e  interface  opftrateur,  spftcfflque  du  type 
d 'appl  lcation,  qul  permet  3  l'ingftnieor  condulsant  le  test  d'un  logiciel  d'agir  solt  sur 
1 'envlronnement ,  en  simulant  des  actions  Hu  pllote  ou  des  ftvftnements  lifts  am 
ftquipements,  par  ©temple,  solt  sur  le  logiciel  par  1 ' inter mftd la  Ire  de  commandes  de  mlse 
au  point.  Deuc  directions  de  dftveloppement  ont  fctft  sulvles  pour  le  per  feet lonnement  des 
BVL  : 

-  L' automat isat ion  des  moyens  de  test  actuels,  sous  contrat  SITE,  permettant 

1 ' enreglstrement  des  ftchanges  au  cours  d’une  sftance  de  validation  entre  machine  de  test 
et  machine  testfte,  a  fin  de  pouvolr  effectuer  des  reval Ida t ions  automat lques  qul  rftdui- 
ront  le  coQt  et  les  dftlals  des  tests  de  non-rftgression. 

-  La  gftnftral isat Ion  du  systftme  B.V.L.  ,  a  fin  de  permettre  sa  mlse  en  oeuvre  sur  dlverses 
mac  hines-c lb’ es  et  pour  divers  langages  de  programmat Ion.  Cecl  a  fait  l'objet  d'une 
fttude,  lntitulfte  IDA,  dans  le  cadre  d'une  convention  Agence  de  1* In  forma tlque,  qul  a 
about  1  i  la  dftflnltlon  d'un  langage  de  test  du  logiciel,  d'une  Interface  standard  entre 
machine  de  test  et  machine  clble,  et  d'une  blblloth&que  d'outlls  spftclallsfts.  Une  com¬ 
munication  concernant  cette  fttude  sera  faite  au  cours  du  prftsent  symposium  (#30) 

2.4.  Etude  de  mftthodes  pour  la  mesure  de  la  qualltft  et  de  la  flabllltft  des  logic iels 

Ces  fttudes,  effectuftee  sous  contrat  DTEn ,  sont  actuelllement  en  cours  et  ont  pour  but  : 

-  la  dfttermlnatlon  de  facteurs,  crltftres  et  mfttrlques  de  qualltft  du  logiciel  ; 

-  la  dftflnltlon  de  procftdures  devaluation  de  la  qualltft  ; 

-  1 '  fttabl  lssement  de  classes  de  flabllltft  du  logiciel  ; 

-  la  dftflnltlon  de  procftdures  de  mesure  de  la  flabllltft  ; 

-  l'etpftr laentation  en  vue  d'une  ftvaluation  des  fttudes. 


Ill  -  L' ATELIER  PE  GENIE  LOCICIEL  :  AIGLE 
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Les  d  iverses  reflations  menfees  dans  leg  domalnes  de  la  m§t  hod  ol  ogle  et  des  outlls  loglciels 
ont  conduit  l'ESD  A  s'associer  A  la  SNIAS/DSBS  et  A  la  STERIA  pour  dfcfinlr  un  atelier  intSgre 
de  gfenie  logiciel  qui  pulsse  constituer  une  Infrastructure  dans  laquelle  les  outlls  dfeveloppfes 
devront  s' int&grer,  et  qui  permette  d’articuler  les  outlls  entre  eat  en  tenant  conpte  du  cadre 
mfct hodologique  [RID  80].  Cette  definition,  effectu§e  avec  l’aide  d'une  convention  Agence  de 
1  *  In  format ique,  a  about  1  A  une  specification  fonctlonnelle,  ainsl  qu'  A  des  choix  globaim 
d' implementation. 

3.1.  Contexte  d  *  ut  il  lsat  ion 

L'atelier  a  pour  domalnes  d  'a  ppl  ica  t  ion  privileges  les  loglciels  lntegr£s  A  des 
syst&mes,  en  particuller  dans  le  domalne  aerospatial,  et,  par  ailleurs,  les  applications 
de  gestion.  Ce  second  domalne  n'est  pas  developpe  lcl,  la  dualit§  ayant  §te  introdulte 
pour  favor iser  1 'amort isseaent  econoalque  de  1  *  Invest issement  (outre  que  nombre  de  fonc- 
tionnalltes  de  base  s'avArent  Stre  communes). 

Compte  tenu  des  moyens  mis  en  oeuvre,  l'Ateller  eat  plus  particul lferement  destine  aim  or¬ 
ganisations  ayant  A  dfcvelopper  des  projets  de  moyenne  et  grande  envergure,  ou  nombre  de 
petlts  projets. 

L' Atelier  s’adresse  A  toutes  les  personnes  intervenant  dans  le  cycle  de  developpement  du 
logiciel. 


L' Atelier  est  lndependant  : 


-  des  mac hinea-c ibl es  ; 

-  des  langages  de  programmatlon  ; 

-  de  1  Organisation  de  l'fequlpe,  qu* il  peraettra  cependant  d' ex  primer  et  dont  le  fonc- 
tionneoent  sera  facilite  grJce  aim  outlls  de  gestion  de  projet  et  d 'a ssurance-qual  lte . 


Selon  les  lapl §aen tat ions ,  diverges  met  bodes  pourront  §tre  supportees  en  fonctlon  des 
contectes  d' utilisation  ;  ceci  lapl iquera  la  aise  en  place  de  plusleurs  "gammes" 
d 'outlls. 


prises  en  compte 


L' Atelier  fournlt  des  aides  automatlsfees  pour  toutes  les  actlvlt&s  (et  tous  les  acteurs) 
concourant  A  la  vie  d'un  logiciel)  : 


-  Actlvltfes  de  developpement  : 

L' Atelier  adopte  le  cycle  de  vie  prfcconlst  par  1'IEEE  et  l'AFCIQ. 


-  Activitts  de  maintenance  : 

Des  moyens  seront  fournis  pour  la  salsle,  la  consultation  et  le  rapprochement  des  rap¬ 
ports  d'anomalle  ou  demandes  de  modification,  des  flches  descriptive*  de  modifications, 
la  gestion  des  versions  et  configurations. 


-  Act ivit&a  " horizontal es"  : 

Sous  cette  appellation  sont  regroupAes  les  actlvltfes  de  gestion  de  projet,  a ssurance- 
qual  lt£  et  production  de  docments. 


Le  support  d  1  une  activite  pourra  §tre  selon  le  cas  : 


-  un  ensemble  spScifique  d'outils  :  syst&me  d'aide  d  la  specification  ou  d  la  conception, 
moyens  de  production  de  programmes,  moyens  de  test,  outlls  de  plan  1 ficat ion ,.. . 

-  1 '  ut  il  f  sat  ion  dans  le  concrete  d'une  activity  d ' un  service  d  vocation  g§n£rale  :  edi¬ 
tion  de  tecte,  gestion  de  documents,  gestion  de  configurations,... 

-  le  contrSle  par  l'atelier  de  procedures,  en  partlculier  d 'assurance-qual ite ,  materiali- 
sees  par  le  respect  de  plans-type,  de  rdgles  de  precedence  entre  actlvites,  le  maintlen 
de  la  coherence  des  configurations,  etc... 

Les  activltes  prises  en  compte  determinent  le  schema  conceptuel  d  *  ensemble  d ' un  projet 
developpe  sur  AIGLE  (cf.  Fig.l).  Ce  schema  global  se  detaille  selon  les  outils  mis  en 
oeuvre  ou  const ituants  plus  precis. 


Fig.l  :  Schema  conceptuel  d*  ensemble 
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3.3.  Prlnclpes  de  conception 

3.3.1.  Innover  et  non  pas  lnventer 

Compte  tenu  de  l'£tendue  de  la  tic  he  de  realisation  de  1' Atelier,  le  princlpe  fon- 
damental  retenu  a  fin  d’aboutlr  d  un  premier  prodult  utlllsable  d  1' horizon  1983, 
est  de  priviiegier  l’approche  innovative,  e'est-d-dire  la  mise  en  oeuvre  de  con¬ 
cepts  etablls.  AIGLE  ae  fixe  done  pour  but  principal  d'lntegrer  des  outlls  ex  is- 
tants  en  un  m£me  systdme,  e'est-d-dire  de  les  doter  d' interfaces  homogdnes  tant 
vis  d  vis  de  1'  util  isateur  qu'en  termes  d'Schange  d* informations  entre  em  . 

3.3.2.  L'approche  systfene 

Plutdt  que  de  rec  here  her  une  portability  g^n^raliste,  toujours  delicate  et 
coQteuse,  voire  inefficace,  il  nous  a  paru  plus  prometteur  de  prlviligier  un  cer¬ 
tain  type  de  configuration  matErlelle.  En  consequence,  1 'arc hitecture  physique  vl- 
sfce  est  const itufee  d’un  rtseau  local  reliant  des  postes  de  travail  autonomes  et 
puiasants,  qul  partagent  des  services  centralists,  variables  selon  les 
installations.  Le  service  central  essentlel  est  le  stockage  des  Informations  dans 
une  base  de  donntes ,  dont  la  gestion  assure  la  security,  le  partage  et  la  mise  en 
relation  des  informations  constltuant  les  prodults  des  projets. 
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3.4.  Arc hitecture 

3.4.1.  Architecture  fonctlonnelle 


L'Atelier  est  perqu  par  1  * ut  11  isateur  comme  &tant  structure  en  dem  niveam  de 

service  :  des  services  locauc  assures  de  faqon  indlvlduelle  par  le  poste  de 

travail,  des  services  gfenfera\K  partag&s  avec  les  autres  ut  il  Isateur  s .  (cf.  Fig. 2). 

11  n' y  a  pas  de  repartition  a  priori  entre  les  deuc  categories  de  services. 

Cependant,  d'une  manifere  genfcrale,  tous  les  services  seront  locate  except&6  : 

-  le  service  base  de  donnfees  :  nornalenent  utilise  a u  travers  des  outils,  11  pour- 
ra  servlr  3  1* interrogat ion  directe  par  l'utll Isateur  avec  les  restrictions 
d'accfes  qui  lul  sont  attaches  ; 

-  le  service  production  de  programmes  :  ce  type  de  service  (compllateur , 
aasembleur. . .)  &tant  g&nferalement  dlsponlble  dans  les  envlronneaents  actuels,  et 
repr&sentant  un  invest issement  trfcs  lourd,  l'ateller  se  contentera  d’en  assurer 
1 ' util isa tion  par  une  mise  en  oeuvre  de  la  machine  h5te  ; 

-  le  service  impression  de  masse  :  dans  le  cadre  du  poste  autonome  de  travail,  une 
impression  locale  para  it  nfecessalre  en  g&n€ral  ;  cependant,  un  tel  dlsposltif 
n’a  pas  pour  vocation  d'aller  au-del3  du  "hard-copy"  ;  11  est  done  n&cessalre  de 
disposer  d'un  ate  central  pour  les  impressions  en  quantity  (listings,  gros 
documents),  blen  que  la  nature  du  poste  de  travail  alt  pour  effet  de  dlmlnuer 
notablement  les  manipulations  de  papier. 

-  le  service  test  ;  11  permet  l'acc&s  3  la  machlne-c lble,  a  fin  d'ex&cuter  des 
tests  "reels'*,  c'eBt-3-dire  ne  perturbant  pas  le  programme  sous  test  ; 

AIGLE  comprendra  une  machine  de  test,  out  11  de  mise  en  oeuvre  et  d ’ observe t Ion 
du  calculateur-cible,  telle  que  l'a  d§flnle  l'ttude  IDA  ; 

-  le  aetvlce  rfeseau  :  au  cas  o&  l'acc^s  3  un  rfeseau  gfcnferalisfe,  tel  que  TRANSPAC 
ou  la  communication  avec  une  autre  Installation  AIGLE,  serait  n&cessaire,  une 
passerelle  permettra  de  disposer  des  services  et  istants  sur  d’autres  sites. 


Fig.  2  -  ARCHITECTURE  FONCTIONNELLE  D' AIGLE 
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3.4.2.  Architecture  physique 


L’arc  hitecture  mat&rlelle  d'AIGLE  est  une  architecture  repartie  comprenant  : 

.  d ' un  rfegeau  local  de  type  ETHERNET  ; 

.  des  poates  de  travail  autonome  et  pulasanta,  c '  est-ii-d  ire  dotes  d'un  processeur 
puissant  (68000,  8086...)  d'une  m^noire  centrale  de  piusleurs  centaines  de  K 
octets,  de  disques  Winchester,  d'un  Scran  bit-map,  d'un  dlsposltlf  de  manipula¬ 
tion  de  type  souris.  Le  poste  de  travail  offre  dans  ce  cas  un  confort  important 
d ' ut il isat ion  et  de  par  la  local ite  de  la  majority  des  services,  garantit  la 
d  isponibll  lt%  et  la  stability  des  temps  de  r&ponse.  Son  cout,  du  fait  de  la  ge¬ 
neralisation  previsible  de  ce  type  de  materiel,  dolt  s'av§rer  rapidement  compS- 
titlf  en  raison  de  la  decharge  obtenue  sur  les  machines  "serveurs". 

.  des  serveurs  assurant  les  services  central*  partages.  Ces  services  peuvent  §tre 
assures  sur  un  serveur  unique,  ou  confies  £  des  machines  dediees,  selon  les 
installations.  Les  services  considers  sont  essentlellement  :  le  SGBD,  les 
moyens  de  production  de  programme  (compilation/edition),  les  moyens  d' impression 
de  masse  et  I’accSs  3  la  mac hine-c ible.  En  ce  qui  concerne  le  SCBO,  la  solution 
du  serveur  specialise  (machine  de  base  de  donnees  du  type  Copernique)  apparalt 
Stre  3  terme  garante  de  la  qual ite  du  serveur. 

3.5.  Organisation  loglclelle 

Une  caracteristique  importante  d'AIGLE  etant  1  * evolutivite  d  la  fois  vis  a  vis  des  outlls 
mis  en  oeuvre  et  du  materiel  support,  11  est  n&cessaire  d'organlser  le  loglclel  en  ni- 
veauc  de  services  successlfs. 

3.5.1.  Structure  d'accueil 


La  base  du  systfcme  est  constltu§e  par  des  elements  preex  Istants  :  architecture 
materlelle,  systfcme  UNIX/SOL  [BEL78J  (CAM821 ,  SGBD. 

Ces  elements  doivent  Stre  encapsuies  de  fa^on  a  oresenter  une  interface  de  service 
Invar iante  aix  couches  super ieures  :  ce  niveau  eat  baptise  structure  d'accueil, 
puisqu' 11  assure  la  perennite  des  outlls  vis  a  vis  de  1  'arc hltec ture  materlelle. 

La  structure  d’accueil  assure  trois  classes  de  services  : 

,  la  communication  dans  l’ateller,  c 'est-d-d Ire  la  gestlon  de  la  localisation  des 
services  utillsables  par  les  niveauc  super leurs,  et  des  protocoles  de  communica¬ 
tion  entre  const ituants  de  base  du  syst&me  ; 

.  la  gestlon  des  informations,  appeiees  "objets"  dans  AIGLE  ;  les  activltes  prises 
en  compte  par  I’a teller  permettent  de  d£ gager  un  schema  conceptuel,  qui  identl- 
fie  des  classes  d'objets  (de  specification,  de  code,  de  gestlon  de  projet...)  et 
des  classes  de  relations  entre  ces  objets.  A  cheque  ensemble  d'outlls  consti¬ 
tuent  une  version  de  l'ateller  correspond  ainsi  une  instantiation  du  schema 
conceptuel,  prenant  en  compte  £  des  niveau*  plus  fins  les  types  d’objets  et  de 
relations  dependants  des  outlls.  La  structure  d'accueil  a  pour  rftle  de  gerer,  de 
manifere  gfcnerique  pour  tous  les  objets,  leur  manipulation  et  les  evolutions  de 
versions  ;  cette  gestlon  est  assume  par  la  distinction,  pour  cheque  objet ,  en¬ 
tre  son  d esc ripteur  (ldentlflant,  type,  version,  etat...),  entltfe  propre  *  la 
structure  d'accueil,  et  son  cQfpa  taanlpulable  par  les  out  11  a  compatibles  avec 
1 'objet  considere 

.  la  gestlon  de  1' Interface  utillaateur,  qui  assure  1 ’  homogene ite  dea  protocoles 
de  dialogue  entre  1* util lsateur  et  le  syatfeme,  fournlssant  un  standard 
d*  Interfaces  au*  outlls  Interactlfs. 


3.5.2.  Services  gfenferatst 
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Au  dei3  de  la  structure  d'accuell,  dee  services  gfenferauc  peuvent  Stre  mis  3  dispo¬ 
sition  de  tous  les  out  11s  spfcclfiques.  II s  regroupent  pr Inc Ipalement  : 

.  les  moyens  bureautlques  :  Edition  de  texte,  §dltlon  graphlque,  messagerle,  ges- 
tlon  des  docments  ; 

.  la  gestlon  des  configurations  :  dans  le  contecte  d'AIGLE,  cette  gestlon  couvre 
1* ensemble  des  prodults  issue  du  dfcveloppement  (des  specifications  auc  tests  et 
auK  Informations  de  ma Intenance) ,  alnsl  que  la  gestlon  des  sites  d ' lmplantat Ion 
et  des  moyens  de  production  et  d '  ex  ploltat Ion,  Indispensable  auc  contrdles  de 
coherence. 

3.5.3.  Gestlon  de  projet  et  assurance-qual lt6 

Les  out  11 s  de  gestlon  de  projet  et  d 'a  ssurance-qual  itfc  sont  lnvoqu§s  automatlque- 
ment  lors  de  1  * ut 11 lsation  d'outils  de  dfcveloppement ,  et  effectuent  en  temps  rfcel 
les  mlses  3  jour  et  les  mesures  conce  nant  le  dfeveloppement .  Le  sulvl  permanent  du 
planning  de  projet  et  du  plan-qual  it£  peut  alnsl  dtre  consul t§  par  les  outils 
d ' Interrogations  spfclflques  3  ces  activltes,  et  les  dfcpassements  de  provisions  ou 
non-respect  de  procedures  slgnales  auc  divers  IntOressOs. 

3.5.4.  DOveloppement  et  maintenance 

Les  outils  de  dOveloppement  (et  les  outils  complements  Ires  de  maintenance  ;  salsle 
des  Incidents,  demandes  de  modifications  et  modifications  effectives)  constituent 
des  ensembles  couvrant  le  cycle  de  vie  adoptO,  dont  1  *  util Isat Ion  entralne  automa- 
tiquement  des  questions  dOflnies  au  moyen  de  l' out 11  de  gestlon  de  projet  et  des 
contrdles  dOflnls  au  moyen  des  outils  d 'assurance-qual lt&.  C'est  en  partlculier  3 
partlr  des  ec  lgences  du  plan-qualitO  que  devront  Otre  Otablls  des  liens  entre  pro¬ 
dults  d'actlvltOs  dlverses  le  long  du  cycle  de  vie. 


3.6.  Le  dialogue  util Isa teur-syst feme 

11  repose  en  partlculier  sur  lf  Integration  de  deuc  concepts  :  le  langage  de  comtande 

SHELL  d'UNIX,  et  les  Interfaces  utlllsateurs  dOveloppOs  dans  les  projets  SMALLTALK 

[SMA  81}  et  KAYAK  (NAF  81}. 

Les  caractOrlst Iques  prlncipales  en  sont  : 

-  le  dOroulement  parallfcle  de  plusleura  ttchea  pour  un  mSme  usager  et  la  posslbllltfe 
d'enchalner  des  commandes  par  le  jeu  des  fUtres  ; 

-  la  presence  slmultanOe  d' informations  de  provenances  diverges,  apparalssant  dans  des 
fenttres  diatlnctes,  ce  qui  faclllte  la  consultation  de  docments  ; 

-  le  foncclonnement  3  l'lnt8rieur  d’un  mode,  dfcflni  par  l'actlvite  cholsle  par 

1 '  util  tsateur  parml  celles  offerees  par  AIGLE,  qul  autorlse  la  manipulation  des  Infor¬ 
mations  li8es  3  cette  actlvlti,  et  ne  permet  que  ia  consultation  dee  autres  informa¬ 
tions  ;  par  example,  11  est  possible  d'utlllser  un  editeur  syntax  lque  de  langage  de 
programaatlon  dans  un  tacte  de  specification,  mals  le  prodult  n'a  vis  3  vis  de 
l'actlvite  de  specification  qu'une  valeur  de  tacte  informel  ( inversement ,  un  tacte  de 
specification  formal  Isle  lnelrl  dans  un  programme- source  n'a  plus  que  la  valeur  de 
coaaentalre)  ; 
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-  la  presence  3  l*§cran  de  menus  contectuels  guldant  1 ' ut 11  Isa teur  en  permanence  ;  de 
plus,  l'appel  contec tuel  au  guide  auto-§ducat 1 f  eat  toujours  possible  (cette  fonction- 
nalitfe  est  indispensable,  du  fait  du  grand  noabre  de  services  susceptibles  d'etre  four- 
nis  par  AlGLE)  ; 

-  1 ' interpretation  contextuelle  des  commandes,  aliegeant  et  uniformisant  la  syntax  e  ; 

-  1  * interrogat ion  par  un  "query",  sous-ensomble  des  primitives  base  de  donn&es  de  la 
structure  d’accueil,  des  informations  accesslbles  3  un  utilisateur,  en  particulier  a  fin 
d'en  consulter  lea  relations  ;  ce  service,  utllisable  au  travers  d'outils  de 
formattage,  permettra  1' edition  de  1  istes  d'objets,  de  references  croisees,  d'extraits 
specialises  (un  minimum  de  procedures  pre-etablies  etant  evidemment  fourni)  . 

3.7.  Les  services  gen§raw 

II  s  se  repartisaent  en  dew  categories  :  la  bureautique  et  la  gestlon  des  configurations. 

3.7.1.  Moyens  bureautlques 

La  bureautique  d' AlGLE  off*e  trois  types  de  services  : 

-  ion  tot  tuel  le  et  graphique,  interface  standard  entre  1 '  ut  il  isateur  du  po- 
ste  de  travail  et  les  outils  finalises  ; 

-  la  mes8agerle,  qui  comporte  : 

.  le  bloc-notes  d ' un  utilisateur  qui  lui  permet  de  gerer  ses 

notes  personnelles  (en  particulier  de  Stocker  les  messages  requs)  ; 

.  la  gestlon  des  boltes  3  lettres,  qui  permet  aim  differents  utilisateurs  de 
s'adresser  des  messages,  et  aw  outils  de  contrBle  (gestlon  de  projet, 
assurance-qual  ite)  de  prevenir  par  message  les  divers  in* cresses  quant  auc 
anomalies  rencontrees  ; 

.  la  gestlon  des  documents  :  1  * ut il isateur  dialogue  avec  le  systfeme  au  moyen  de 
tot tes  et  graphiques,  que  nous  appelons  "composants  documenta ires"  ;  ainsi 
peuvent  <?tre  constitu^s  divers  documents,  3  partir  de  plans-type  pr§definls  et 
de  composants  documenta ires  eiabores  3  l'aide  des  outils  (element  de 
specifications,  de  conception,  code  source  de  programme,  J  eu  de  test,...). 

Le  documental iste  assure  ainsi  la  gestlon  des  plans-type,  la  saisie  d’un  document 

selon  un  plan-type,  et  la  oise  en  forme  pour  edition. 


3.7.2.  Gestlon  des  configurations 

Cette  fonctlon,  essentielle  dans  AlGLE,  assure  la  coherence  des  prodults  issus 
d'un  pro/jet,  d'un  bout  3  l'autre  du  cycle  de  vie.  Elle  s'appule  sur  la  gestlon  des 
objets  de  la  structure  d'accueil,  qui  contrBle  la  valid lte  des  relations  etablles 
entre  objets,  et  les  changements  de  version  d'un  m£me  objet.  En  revanche,  la  ges- 
tion  des  configurations  doit  s'sssurer  de  la  coherence  d'evolutlon  des  versions 
entre  des  objets  en  relation.  Par  eceaple,  la  modification  de  1' interface  d'un  mo¬ 
dule  dolt  entralner  la  signal  isation  3  1’ util  isateur  des  modules  lies  ;  une  flche 
de  modification  portant  sur  les  specifications  determine  la  trace  vers  lea  ele¬ 
ments  de  conception,  codage  et  tests  concernes. 
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Tout  projet  est  reprfcgentfe,  pour  une  version  donn^e,  par  une  nomenclature  des  pro- 
duits  qui  en  sont  Issus.  De  plus,  pour  c  haque  type  de  produit,  il  sera  possible 
d'y  rattacher  les  r^f&rences  des  moyens  de  production  et  d  ’  ex  ploltat  ion  assoc  les, 
et  les  sites  d* implantation.  En  partlculier,  11  peut  (tre  utile  de  conserver  la 
designation  de  la  version  et/ou  des  options  de  compilation  ou  d'€dition  de  liens 
utllis&es  pour  produlre  un  programme  ;  de  mime  la  version  de  monlteur 
d '  et  ploltat Ion  auquel  est  destlnfee  une  version  d 'appl Icatlon  est  une  information 
qu'  11  faut  avoir. 

Ainsl,  la  gestion  des  configurations  est  le  regulateur  du  ayathae  d ' in  format  ions , 
capable  de  determiner  si  une  application  est  complete  ou  non,  et  si  1' ensemble  de 
ses  constituants  sont  homog&nes  et  peuvent  done  Stre  intfegres  pour  et  ploltat ion. 

De  ce  fait,  elle  constitue  un  §l£ment  important  du  systfeme  d 'a  ssurance-qual  ite . 


3.8.  L 'a ssurance-qual  it§ 

L' a ssurance-q ual ite  est  une  fonction  rfcpartie  dans  le  syst&me  AIGLE,  mlse  en  oeuvre  a 
1 ’occasion  de  toutes  les  operations  de  dfeveloppeoent  et  de  maintenance.  Elle  s'appule 
pour  8a  realisation  sur  une  grande  quantity  d'outils  (etistants  et  d  d&velopper). 

3.8.1.  Le  plan-qualltfe 

La  definition  du  plan-qualitfe  d'un  projet  s'effectue  d  l'aide  d'un  outll  spfecla- 
1  isfe  qui  permet  de  salslr  : 

-  les  prodults  ex  iges  pour  chaque  fctape  du  cycle  de  vie  ; 

-  la  designation  pour  claque  produit  du  standard  d  lui  appllquer  (plan-type, 
langage,  outil  de  contrftle  et  paramdtres  correspondants ,  ...)  ; 

-  les  regies  sp§clflques  du  projet  :  validation  d'un  produit  avant  passage  d 
l'£tape  aulvante,  droits  d'accfcs  des  divers  participants,  cycle  d 'autorisat ion 
de  mod  1  flea t ions  ; 

-  lea  mesurea  demandfees  sur  le  dfcveloppement . 

3.8.2.  Le  eulvl  de  la  quality 

Toute  utilisation  d'outll  en  d^veloppeaent  ou  maintenance  entralne  un  contrdle  par 
rapport  au  plan-quality  : 

-  de  respect  du  cycle  de  vie  ; 

-  de  conformity  aim  standards  ; 

-  de  respect  des  rfcgles  aptclflques  de  passage  d'une  activity  d  une  autre,  de 
modifications,  de  validation  de  prodults  ; 

-  de  mytriques  (d  certains  ytats  des  prodults) 


3.8.3.  Le  sulvi  de  1 ' assurance-gual ltfe  manuell e 

Bien  que  1* a  teller  ait  pour  objectlf  d 'automat lser  1 'a ssurance-qual it§  autaat  que 
possible,  certalnes  operations  demeurent  socialises  4  1 'a pprec ia t ion  humalne.  Afln 
d ' integrer  leurs  rfcsultats,  AIGLE  permettra  la  salsle  : 

-  des  r&sultats  de  revues  de  projet  et  ’'walkthroughs”,  qui  portent  une  apprecia¬ 
tion  sur  un  produit  (en  particulier,  le  valident  et  peuvent  demander  des 
modifications)  ; 

-  des  cycles  auteur-1 ecteurs  de  prodults,  c'est-4-dire  des  interlocuteurs ,  pro- 
dults  concernes  et  remarques. 

Les  Informations  seront  datees  de  la  seme  mani&re  que  toute  operation  4  effet  re¬ 
manent  real  isee  par  l’ateller. 

3.8.4.  La  metrologie 

AIGLE  permettra  1' Insertion  d'outlls  de  mesures  de  toutes  sortes  [LAW  81]. 

En  particulier,  des  mesures  seront  faltes  ; 

-  sur  la  duree  des  actlvltes  (temps  calendalre,  temps  d ' ut 11 isat ion  de  l'ateller)  , 

-  sur  les  quantites  produltes  (nombre  de  llgnes,  de  pages,  d'objets,  ...)  ; 

-  sur  les  caracteristiques  des  prodults  (complec  ite  tottuelle  ou  structurelle)  ; 

-  sur  les  temps  d'«ecution  des  tests  dynamiques  ; 

-  sur  les  ta«  de  couverture  des  tests  ; 

-  sur  la  frequence  et  1'  incidence  des  modifications. 

3.9.  Mfethodea  et  outils 

3.9.1.  La  demarche  [ BOE  ) 

L'ateller  a  pour  but  d'offrlr  un  ensemble  complet  d'outlls  assistant  suk  tSches  de 
d&veloppement ,  suivi,  contr&le  et  gestlon  de  projets  logic iels.  Nous  avons  d it 
plus  haut  qu' 11  §tait  indispensable  d' util  lser  des  outils  fetabllssant  un  cadre  m£- 
thodologique  afln  d'assurer  la  formalisation  des  prodults,  la  mlse  en  relation  4 
un  niveau  de  detail  sufflaant  des  elements  de  decomposition,  et  la  posslbillte 
d'utlllser  des  outils  de  metrologie* 

L'optlque  d'une  bolte  4  outils  Independants  etant  rejetee,  dent  voles  restent  pos¬ 
sibles  : 

a)  Deflnlr  un  ensemble  d'outlls  adaptes  4  une  methodologle  particullfcre  et  com¬ 
plete  (couvrant  toutes  les  actlvltes).  Le  couplage  de  ces  outils  et  leur  Inte¬ 
gration  seront  alors  ais§s,  et  le  systfeme  resultant  d'une  totale  homogeneite. 
Cette  solution  comporte  pourtant  des  lnconvenients  notables  : 

-  elle  lmpllque  la  conception  de  1' ensemble  des  outils,  voire  la  definition 
complements  Ire  de  la  methodologle,  un  ensemble  homogene  et  complet  d'outlls 
n'etant  pas  dlsponible  aujourd'hul  ; 

-  elle  lie  AIGLE  auc  parls  techniques  impliqu§s  par  cette  definition  totale. 


Cette  vole  a  done  £te  rejetee. 
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b)  S'attacher  £  rassembler  dans  une  m£me  structure  mat§rielle  et  d' interfaces  des 
out  Lis  ec  istants  ou  dont  la  definition  existe,  outlls  qul  sont  retenus  du  fait 
de  leur  adaptation  auc  besoinc  identifies,  et  dont  les  concepts  sont 
complements  ires . 


Cette  approche  peroet 

.  l'adoption  d 1 outlls 


c Istants ,  dont  la  specification  est  done  acqulse  ; 


plus  de  souplesse  S  l'£gard  de  1 'adaptation  de  nouvelles  met  bodes  ou  de  nouveauc 
outlls* 


C’est  cette  solution  qui  a  £t£  retenue  ;  des  choix  de  premiere  implements t ion  ont 
ete  effectues. 


3.9.2*  Les  outlls 

-  Lai  phase  de  sp£c  1  ficat ion  est  assiatee  par  le  syst&me  O.L.A.O.,  done  le  module 
conceptuel  et  la  syntaxe  semi- formelle  sont  blen  adaptes  1  l'expresslon  de  pro- 
blames  avioniques  temps  reel,  et  3  la  description  des  interfaces  du  logiclel 
avec  le  materiel  envlronnant. 

-  La  phase  de  concept  ion  est  condulte  selon  la  methode  des  machines  abstraltes, 
supporte  par  le  systfeae  SSP.  Ce  ayst£me  d£bouche  sur  un  service  de  programmat ion 
assistee  vers  les  divers  langages  pris  en  compte  :  LTR,  PASCAL,  FORTRAN... 

-  Le  code  produit  fait  l'objet  d'analyses  statiques  ;  11  sera  eventuellement  pos¬ 
sible  d'integrer  des  analyseurs  dynamiques  sur  le  poste  de  travail,  ma is  cecl 
n'est  pas  prevu  dans  un  premier  temps. 

-  Les  teats  d' integration  en  temps  reel  sont  effectues  depuis  le  poste  de  travail 
sur  la  machlne-cible,  sous  contrDle  de  la  machine  de  test,  avec  le  langage  de 
test  deflnl  par  l'§tude  IDA. 

-  La  gestlon  de  projet  sera  assume  par  le  produit  SGPL  (Syst&ae  de  Gestlon  de 
Projets  Loglciels),  caracterise  par  son  orientation  vers  les  travauc  loglclels, 
la  prise  en  compte  des  etudes  de  Putnam,  1  * ut il lsatlon  des  hlstorlques  de  projet 
et  la  salsle  automat ique  des  donn£es  3  1' intferleur  d'un  atelier. 


Le8  divers  outils  gvoqufcs  ci-dessus,  alnsi  que  les  fonctlons  g&nferales  et  les  utl- 
litaires  fournls  en  particulier  grace  1  UNIX,  sont  int&gr&s  selon  divers  points  de 
vue  : 

-  par  ieur  accSs  d  travers  le  m8me  Interlace  homme-oachlne  ; 

-  par  1' util  Isa t Ion  d ' une  m&me  base  de  donn^es  ; 

-  par  la  possibility,  deterrainye  dans  le  plan-qual ltfe  d'un  projet,  de  mettre  en 
rapport  dans  la  base  de  donn£es  des  yiements  de  prodults  Issue  d'actlvltes  d is- 
tlnctes  (par  exemple  :  un  programme  et  la  partle  de  conception  qul  le  d£crlt,  ou 
les  parties  de  spfcc  1  flcat Ion  qu' 11  lmpl^mente)  .  Cec  1  assure  la  possibility  de 
parcourlr  les  liens  entre  les  Informations  et  vers  les  modifications,  et  done 
d'assurer  la  cohyrence  et  la  compiytude  des  prodults. 

CONCLUSION 

Le  volume  et  la  complexity,  et  par  vole  de  consyquence  1*  Importance  et  le  coilt  du  logiclel  ne 
cessant  de  croltre  [  BOE  82],  le  risque  technique  encouru  d  cheque  projet,  en  termes  de 
quality,  cout 8  et  dyials  nycesslte  de  nouvelles  solutions  pour  fetre  maltrlse.  Ces  solutions  ne 
peuvent  reslder  unlquement  dans  les  pragma,  par  ailleurs  sou  ha  ltables ,  des  langages  de 
programmatlon. 

En  effet,  les  progrfes  en  matlfere  de  langages  mettent  au  contraire  toujours  plus  en  yvldence 
les  aspects  mal  connus,  et  done  IncontrSiys,  des  dyveloppements  de  logiclel  : 

-  1'  insuf  fisance  des  spyc  1  flcat  ions ,  trop  floues,  Incomplfetes,  voire  contrad  1c  to  ires ,  la  dlf^ 
ficulty  d '  appre  bender  de  gros  documents,  ...  ; 

-  1' Incapacity  dans  laquelle  on  se  trouve  aujourd'hui  de  vallder  totalement  de  gros  loglclels 
complexes  en  dehors  de  leur  envlronnement  opyrationnel ,  ce  qul  eat  coQteux  ,  voire  dangereuc . 
Oe  faqon  plus  gynyrale,  11  est  Impossible  &  1 ' heure  actuelle  d'estlmer  la  quality  d'un  logi¬ 
clel  avant  une  utilisation  prolongye  qul  permette  de  constater  les  coQts  d ' ex ploltat Ion  et 
de  maintenance  ; 

-  la  difficulty  qu*  11  y  a  d'estimer  et  de  contrfil  er  les  coQts  et  dyials,  et  d'yvaluer  les  Im¬ 
pacts  des  modifications. 

Tous  ces  problfemes  dymontrent  le  besoln  de  disposer  d'outlls  qul  prennent  en  compte  les  divers 
points  de  vue  sur  un  projet,  standard isent  les  prodults  (documents,  programmes),  fournlssent 
des  yiyments  c hi f free  object lvement  sur  le  processus  de  dyveloppement  et  de  maintenance,  done 
assurent  la  virltable  visibility  du  logiclel. 

En  fait,  la  conclusion  qul  s' Impose  ma lntenant  est  qu' 11  faut  pouvoir  vallder  le  processus  de 
dyveloppement  et  d'entretlen  du  logiclel  au  molns  autant  que  le  prodult,  comae  cela  se  fait 
dans  d'autres  techniques  {HOW  82].  Cec 1  n'est  yvldemment  possible  qu'avec  un  degr%  Important 
d 'automat Isa t Ion  [SOR  79]. 
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AIGLE  nous  paralt  @tre  une  fa«;on  de  s’orienter  r€aolument  vers  une  telle  automatlsatlon.  Aprfcis 
une  phase  exp£rimentale ,  un  tel  atelier  penaettra  de  capitaliser  une  rielle  connalssance  sur» 
des  logiciela  dfcvelopp4s,  tant  en  termes  de  qualitS  et  de  gestlon  de  pro jet  qu'en  tenses  de 
"m^moire  technique".  En  effet,  il  est  envisageable  d'Slargir  le  systfeme  A  1 ' 1 nterrogation  sur 
des  sujets  d£jA  trait£s,  ce  qui  pernettra  de  fournir  des  £l£ments  rfeutllisables  par  de  nou- 
veaux  pro jets  [WAS  82J. 
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DISCUSSION  FROM  AVIONICS  f*¥CL  FALL  1982  MEETING  ON 
SOFTWARE  FOR  AU IONICS 


Session  1  :  SOFTkWRE  (S/W)  TECHNOLOGY  (TUTORIAL)  -  Chmn  Dr.  A.  A.  Cal  I  away  (UK) 


Piper  Nr.  I  -  AVIONICS  SOFTWARE:  WHERE  ARE  WE? 

Presented  by  -  Dr.  W.  Ware 
Speaker  -  D.  M.  Weiss 

Comment  -  I  notice  that  you  pointed  to  the  development  of  expert  systems  as  a  way  of  improving 
the  information  management  handling  problem  in  the  cockpit.  I  wonder  if  you  see  anything  in  the 
software  engineering  technology  that  will  help  with  the  problem  of  developing  software  that  is 
easy  to  change? 

Response  -  There  are  things  around  that  might  contribute  to  that.  However,  I  don't  think  one  can 
develop  a  recipe  that  says  we  if  we  do  the  following  things  we  will  be  on  top  of  that  particular 
issue.  Dr.  Sundberg's  paper  identifies  an  obviously  important  step.  Standardizations  are  also 
an  important  step.  There  are  a  lot  of  bits  and  pieces  which  are  also  important  steps.  In  the 
whole  they  will  all  contribute  to  that  end  goal  that  you  have  identified.  8ut  there  are  not  any 
magic  bullets  on  that  issue  or  any  other  issue  in  the  software  business. 

Paper  Nr .  2  -  AVIONICS  SOFTWARE  DESIGN 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  D.  E.  Sundstrom 

No  Questions 

Paper  Nr .  3  -  Cancelled 

Paper  Nr.  4  -  S/W  DEVELOPMENT:  DESIGN  AND  REALITY 
Presented  by  -  Dr .  H.  Von  Groote 

No  Questions 


Paper  Nr .  5  -  mSCOT  DEVELOPMENTS  TO  IMPROVE  SOFTWARE  STRUCTURE  INTEGRITY 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  H.  R.  Simpson 
Speaker  -Dr.  D.  J.  Mtrtin 

Comment  -  MASCOT,  I  believe,  was  originally  aimed  at  large,  asynchronously  operating  systems.  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  usefulness  in  the  highly  synchronous,  sequential  processing  of  the  flight 
controls  task.  Could  you  please  comment'? 

Response  -  MASCOT  was  created  some  10  years  ago  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  large  distributed 
processing  systems  for  ground  appl ications.  Modern  avionic  systems  are  approaching  the 
complexity  of  these  earlier  ground  based  systems  and  the  method  can  be  used  to  acK/antage.  The 
MASCOT  software  structure  can  also  give  benefits  in  essentially  sequential  systems  where  the 
intercommunication  data  areas  can  be  used  to  compose  a  very  strong  form  of  partitioning  between 
different  elements  of  the  processing  task  thus  enhancing  testability  and  flexibility  (see 
Computer  Bulletin,  March  1982,  for  example).  In  smaller  applications  of  MASCOT  it  will  be 

necessary  to  tailor  the  kernel  to  avoid  unnecessary  overheads. 

Paper  Nr  .  3  -  MASCOT  DEVELOPMENTS  TO  IMPROVE  SOFTWARE  STRUCTURE  AMO  INTEGRITY 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  H.  R.  Simpson 
Speaker  -  J.  Mhalley 

Comment  -  What  is  the  official  MOD(UK)  view  on  the  proposed  extensions  and  what  are  the 

imp) ications  for  MASCOT  with  the  advent  of  ADA? 

Response  -  The  proposed  extensions  will  shortly  be  put  before  the  MASCOT  technical  management 
conmittee.  If  adopted  by  the  Committee  (after  review  and  an  amendment  as  necessary)  they  will  be 
incorporated  in  what  will  probably  be  known  as  MASCOT  III. 

MASCOT  is  a  language  independent  method  with  a  formal  means  for  expressing  the  design  and 
supported  by  certain  software  construction  and  test  tools.  In  principle  the  ADA  language  can  be 
used  with  MASCOT  although  it  must  be  said  that  the  tasking  features  of  ADA  are  in  some  conflict 
with  the  MASCOT  approach  to  parallelism  (as  explained  in  the  introduction).  However  this 

difference  is  not  sufficient  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  an  effective  combination  of  the 

MASCOT  design  method  and  the  ADA  programming  languages. 

Paper  Nr.  6  -  VERS  UN  VERITABLE  ATELIER  DE  LOGICJEL  AVI  ONI  DUE  Presented  by  -  G.  Brae on 
Speaker  -  Unknown 

Comment  -  E*t«ce  que  vous  pourriez  nous  dire  ou  en  est  votre  devel oppement  actual  lament? 

Response  -  Comm#  je  viens  de  1'ecrire,  ce  sont  les  resultats  d'une  (tube  qui  a  conduit  a  une 
specification  global#  que  nous  considerons  comm#  une  action  un  peu  federatrice  sur  tout  ce  que 
nous  faisons  dans  le  domain#  du  g fnie  logic)#),  mail  nous  n'avons,  pour  1 'instant,  pas  depatste 
le  stage  de  cette  specification.  Par  centre  nous  esplront  bien  qu'en  fonction  des  actions  qui 
ter on t  lancets  en  particulier  par  les  pouvoirs  publics  fran^ais  dans  ce  domain#,  nous  aurons 
1 'opportunity  d'en tamer  let  davel  oppaments  de  ce  type. 

Paper  Nr.  6  -  VERS  UN  VERITABLE  ATELIER  DE  LOGICIEL  AVI  ON I QUE  Presented  by  -  G.  Brae on 
Speaker  -  N.  P.  Haigh 

Comment  -  The  “AIGLE*  systam  contains  a  larga  data  base.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the 
security  aspect  with  regard  to  unauthorized  access? 


Response  -  Oui,  nous  avons  envisage  d' avoir  des  securites  a  ce  niveau  la,  c'est  a  dire  qu'il  y 
aura  des  wots  de  passe,  il  y  aura  un  certain  n ombre  de  procedures  de  reconnaissance  de 
I 'uti 1 isateur .  Chaque  utilisateur  devra  etre  declare,  Je  pense  qoe,  a  cet  egard.,  nous  aurons  une 
politique  relativement  classique  sur  ce  qui  se  passe  sur  les  syst ernes  de  temps  partage,  on  n'a 
pas  de  specif ications  tres  precises  de  ce  point  li. 
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SUMMARY 


A  myth  is  a  traditional  fiction  that  reveals  a  greater  truth.  This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  procurement 
of  large,  innovative,  systems  -  why  do  we  never  get  what  we  want?  The  problems  sure  often  blamed  on  certain 
types  of  faults  in  the  requirement  specification  and  the  design  process. 

Requirements  specifications  are  discussed  and  it  is  seen  that  they  are  far  more  complex  than  we  are  asked 
to  believe.  It  is  argued  that  the  description  of  design  as  Requirements  Decomposition  is  more  than  a 
simplification:  it  is  positively  misleading.  Similarly  the  virtues  of  good  specifications,  such  as 
completeness  and  formality,  are  not  just  pre-requisites  for  success:  they  are  unattainable  ideals.  It  is 
concluded  that  many  traditional  maxims,  though  valuable,  should  not  be  taken  too  literally.  They  are,  perhaps 
myths. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

A  myth  is  a  traditional  fiction  that  reveals  a  greater  truth. 

Once,  long  ago,  a  powerful  king  wished  to  buy  a  toy.  He  described  his  requirement  like  this:- 

"I  want  a  toy  plastic  car,  to  give  to  my  son  on  his  fourth  birthday  -  one  of  those  brightly 
coloured  plastic  ones.  It  must  be  safe  as  he  might  chew  it.  Keep  it  secret,  don't  let  him 
know" . 

All  the  king's  ministers  were  appalled  at  the  careless  informal  style  of  this  document  and  resolved  to  tidy 
it  up  before  passing  it  to  the  executive  office  of  the  civil  service.  Each  had  a  suggestion  for  improvement. 

i)  The  word  "toy"  is  vague  and  hard  to  define,  surely  the  essence  here  is  that  it  should  be 
small  and  cheap. 

ii)  We  do  not  need  to  say  who  the  car  is  for,  or  that  it  is  a  birthday  present.  These  are 
irrelevant  to  the  specification. 

iii)  There  is  no  need  to  specify  "brightly-coloured",  all  such  toys  are  brightly-coloured. 

This  is  putting  in  too  much  detail. 

iv)  The  sentence  would  then  read:  "One  of  those  plastic  ones".  This  is  a  redundant,  as  plastic 
has  already  been  specified. 

v)  There  is  no  need  to  mention  the  possibility  of  the  toy  being  chewed.  There  are  regulations 
for  toy  safety  that  include  this. 

vi)  If  the  toy  is  kept  secret,  then  the  son  would  not  know  of  it.  The  injunction  "Don't  let  him 
know"  is  therefore  superfluous. 

The  revised  specification  read:- 

"A  small,  cheap,  plastic  car  is  required.  It  must  be  safe.  Keep  it  secret. 

A  sufficient,  formal  statement  expressing  all  the  necessary  aspects  of  the  requirement  with  no  irrelevant 
detail.  Naturally  it  was  several  months  before  the  king  discovered  the  existence  of  a  secret  project  to 
develop  a  small,  cheap,  plastic  automobile  that  set  new  standards  in  passenger  safety. 

What  went  wrong?  At  first  sight  this  seems  a  trivial  story.  But,  if  we  examine  each  of  the  six  amendments 
in  turn,  we  see  that  none  are  outrageous.  They  are  all  perfectly  valid  and  could  be  supported  by 
convincing  arguments.  If,  instead  of  three  lines,  the  specification  were  200  pages,  the  amendments  might 
pass  unquestioned. 

I  believe  that  things  go  wrong  for  more  reasons  than  are  generally  acknowledged.  And  the  most  important 
reasons  lie  in  an  area  scarcely  touched  by  existing  methodologies,  namely  the  tfery  nature  of  language  and 
formal  notation. 
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This  paper  does  not  attempt  a  deep  study  of  the  many  phi losophical  questions  that  could  be  raised 
(Marcuse  H.,  1964;  Weinberg  G,  1971;  Woods  W.  A.  1981).  It  merely  uses  some  elementary  arguments  to  shed 
light  on  a  vexing,  practical,  problem. 

2.  PURPOSE  OF  SPECIFICATION  DOCUMENTS 

If  we  were  building  a  small  system,  we  might  do  all  the  design  in  a  single  session,  write  it  down  in  a 
single  document  and  build  the  whole  system  ourselves.  But  life  is  rarely  like  that.  In  practice  we  must 
write  a  variety  of  documents  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  host  of  people.  They  will  vary  widely  in  content, 
style,  vocabulary  and  so  on;  from  wiring  schedules,  that  refer  to  some  specific  technique  or  machine  tool, 
to  explanations  written  in  simple  language  for  the  benefit  of  the  customer's  management. 

Among  the  documents,  we  identify  some  that  embody  the  design  of  the  system.  These  form  a  hierarchy  or 
pyramid  which,  read  from  the  top  downwards,  describes  the  design  in  more  and  more  detail.  And  we  expect 
them  to  be  written  in  that  order,  starting  with  an  overview  of  the  design  and  ending  with  many  detailed 
descriptions  of  local  features. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  actual  design  work  is  performed  topdown.  On  a  major  project  the  design 
path  will  be  paved  with  feasibility  studies  and  working  papers.  Many  high  level  documents  will  be  written 
with  quite  specific  design  details  already  in  mind. 

The  documents  in  the  pyramid  can  be  regarded  as  both  specifications  of  what  has  been  designed  and  require¬ 
ments  to  be  met  by  further  design.  They  therefore  tend  to  be  called  wither  Specifications  (specs.)  or 
Requirement  Specifications.  Their  authors  emphasise  the  "Specification"  part,  to  show  how  much  design  work 
has  been  done.  Their  readers,  the  design  teams  for  the  next  level  down,  emphasise  "Requirement"  to  show 
how  much  is  still  to  be  done.  And  rightly  so,  for  there  is  no  guarantee  that  this"Requirement"  can  be  met 
at  all. 

The  specs.,  then,  have  several  distinct  purposes.  They  capture  or  describe  the  design  for  the  benefit  of 
the  authors  (designers) .  They  convince  the  customer  (the  level  above)  that  the  designers  have  understood 
his  requirement;  or  at  least  they  describe  what  he  is  going  to  get.  They  communicate  the  design  to  other 
design  teams,  who  may  know  nothing  about  it.  These  others  must  be  able  to  distinguish  what  has  been 
designed,  what  remains  to  be  designed  and  the  various  constraints  on  design. 

If  a  problem  occurs  and  the  design  must  be  changed,  it  must  be  possible  to  see  the  origin  of  each  part  of 
the  design  and  hence  the  impact  of  any  change.  In  this  context,  the  design  can  be  seen  as  a  hierarchy  of 
decisions:  this  many  modules,  that  sort  of  interface,  and  so  on.  The  decisions  may  stem  from  the  customers 
requirements,  working  papers  or  designers'  hunches.  Often  they  will  be  purely  arbitrary.  But  whatever  the 
origin,  the  specs,  are  more  than  just  a  description,  they  are  a  living  record  of  these  design  decisions 
and  their  consequences. 

As  design  proceeds,  more  and  more  people  become  involved,  and  net  just  in  design.  Test  engineers  need  to 
know  which  microprocessor  will  be  used,  how  much  BITE  there  will  be,  and  so  on.  Production  need  to  know 
how  many  circuit  boards  there  will  be.  Training  officers  need  to  know  how  the  system  will  appear  to  the 
users.  Above  all  Company  Management  need  to  keep  track  of  the  project  timescale  and  budget.  It  has  been 
said  that,  at  the  early  stages  of  a  project,  the  prime  purpose  of  the  documents  is  to  allow  Management  to 
estimate  the  resources  that  will  be  needed. 

3.  INFORMATION 

When  all  the  purposes  are  spelt  out,  it  seems  remarkab le  that  we  even  attempt  to  compress  so  much  into  a 
single  series  of  documents.  An  even  more  remarkable  notion  is  that  the  whole  hierarchy  is  generated  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  single  document:  the  Specification. 

The  conventional  story  is  that  we  take  this  document  and  expand  it  into  a  number  of  lower-level  documents, 
each  containing  more  detail.  The  process  is  repeated  until  we  arrive  at  the  lowest  possible  level,  binary 
code,  say,  or  circuit  diagrams.  But  this  cannot  be  the  whole  story.  The  Requirement  Specification  for  a 
project  may  be  only  100  pages  while  the  lowest  level  of  documents  is  several  thousand.  They  contain  more 
information. 

Of  course  "number  of  pages"  is  not  a  very  good  measure  of  quantity  of  information,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  point.  Even  allowing  for  repetition,  the  same  idea  occuring  in  many  docix&ents,  there  is  still  a  great 
disparity. 

Where  does  all  this  information  come  from?  It  is  not  as  if  we  can  examine  documents  under  a  microscope  to 

reveal  greater  detail.  No,  the  information  is  added  by  the  design  process.  Decomposition  is  a  myth. 

Design  means  making  decisions,  adding  information,  creating  order  out  of  disorder. 

So  perhaps  we  should  be  concerned  not  with  specifications  as  such,  but  with  the  information  flow  they  imply. 
(Parnas  D.L.  1971) .  One  of  the  prime  functions  of  a  specification  must  surely  be  to  direct  this  information 
gathering  activity.  If  we  can  understand  this  activity  we  will  learn  a  great  deal  about  writing  specifications. 

3.1.  Requirements  and  Design 

The  requirement  for  a  new  product  or  system  rarely  springs  to  life  as  a  precise,  well  thought  out  idea. 

Initially  there  will  be  only  some  human  "need"  which  is  perceived,  and  expressed,  in  terms  of  existing 

familiar  things.  Deisgn,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  job  of  taking  this  "need"  and  producing  a  product 
to  satisfy  it. 
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At  first  sight  we  might  imagine  that  this  was  a  well  defined,  if  difficult  job.  The  person  with  the 
need  (the  customer)  writes  down  what  is  wanted  in  a  Requirement  Specification.  Then  sotreone  else  (the 
contractor,  engineer)  builds  it. 

But  things  are  not  that  easy.  Suppose  a  customer  expresses  the  need  for  a  control  c^  to  control  the 

movements  of  a  fleet  of  delivery  trucks.  He  has  said  what  is  needed  "a  control  centre  ,  and  what  it  is 
to  do:  "control  the  movements  etc".  But  this  brief  description  cannot  be  "decomposed"  to  produce  a 
design,  there  is  simply  not  enough  information.  No-one  really  knows  what  is  wanted,  someone  has  to  find 
out.  Or  rather  someone  has  to  specify  the  need,  and  this  means  making  decisions. 

It  is  clear  that  even  writing  down  the  requirements  is  going  to  involve  some  decisions.  There  has  already 
been  an  implicit  decision  to  have  a  control  "centre"  rather  than  a  network,  say.  We  would  expect  further 
decisions  such  as:  "it  shall  control  all  vehicles  in  the  London  area"  and  "it  shall  perform  the  following 
functions".  But  can  we,  as  designers,  ask  for  more  detail  of  these  functions?  And  more  detail?  Can  we 
ask  for  them  to  be  expressed  as  computer  programs?  I  believe  that  we  cannot  ask  for  any  more,  simply 
because  no-one  knows  any  more  about  what  is  wanted.  If  they  did  they  would  not  need  us  to  design  it. 

The  customer  can  see  problems  and  he  can  describe  these  problems.  But  this  may  not  even  suggest  a  solution. 
Indeed  there  may  be  no  solution,  it  all  depends  on  how  the  problems  are  expressed.  Even  if  we  believe  we 
can  see  a  solution,  we  have  no  guarantee  that  it  can  be  realised  with  available  technology. 

Hie  design  process  is  esssentially  iterative.  We  must  float  a  few  ideas,  evaluate  them,  modify  them,  and 
slowly  turn  them  into  concrete  design.  We  are  changing  our,  and  the  customer's,  world  view  no  less. 

Before,  we  saw  a  world  with  problems.  After  the  Requirement  Specification  is  written  we  see  a  world  with 
the  new  product  and  fewer  problems:- 


£ 


BEFORE 


O 


AFTER 


This  is  a  leap  of  imagination.  But  unless  we  are  also  gifted  with  amazing  insight  we  still  cannot  say,  in 
detail,  what  is  in  the  "Box":  that  is  a  matter  of  design  decisions.  We  can  only  define  it  in  terms  of  the 
new  behaviour  of  the  world  around  it  and  its  interaction  with  this  world.  We  have  taken  scxne  decisions, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  picture,  but  we  have  not  yet  designed  the  box.  Hie  functions  to  be  performed  only 
exist  as  high-level,  human  ideas.  And  these  ideas  cannot,  somehow,  be  analysed  to  discover  the  low  level 
detail.  Hiat  would  be  magic 

Historically,  software  design  has  always  started  with  a  System  Analysis  phase.  Hiis  is  because  many 
business  systems  are  intended,  in  some  way,  to  replace  existing,  manual  clerical  systems  -ihich  must  first 
be  analysed  to  find  out  what  they  are  and  how  they  work.  The  analysis  is  then  a  major  component  of  the 
Requirement  Specification.  But  it  is  only  on<-  component,  and  it  must  certainly  not  be  confused  with  the 
subsequent,  design  decisions.  We  can  only  analyse  things  that  already  exist,  i.e.  the  world  "before" 
the  new  system.  We  cannot  analyse  things  which  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  customer  or  designer. 
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But  we  do  need  more  information,  and  it  can  only  come  from  the  customer.  If  he  wants  us  to  do  the  design, 
he  must  describe  his  need:  not  as  design  detail  inside  the  "box",  but  in  terms  of  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  conceived  i.e.  going  further  out  into  the  customer’s  world.  Thus  the  system  shall  "save  money", 

"reduce  delivery  times"  and  so  on.  And  these  purposes,  in  turn,  can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of  still 
higher  level  purposes:  the  company  shall  "make  a  profit",  "increase  local  employment"  and  so  on. 

So  the  Requirement  Specification  is  not  a  description  of  a  product  it  is  a  statement  of  aims  and  intents 
with  the  proposed  system  at  the  lowest  level  and  no  limit  to  the  highest. 

Somehow  we  must  construct  a  system  to  satisfy  the  expressed  needs.  Certainly  this  will  entail  careful 
reading  of  the  Requirement  Specification  and  consideration  of  its  various  parts,  but  if  we  have  to  choose 
just  one  word  to  describe  our  activity  then  we  should  choose  not  "analysis"  but  "synthesis".  The  designers 
job  is  not  to  analyse  the  requirements  but  to  synthesise  a  design. 

The  designers  must  make  decisions.  And  although  these  arise  in  response  to  the  customers  requirements, 
they  are  not  contained  in  it.  Someone  has  to  synthesise  the  design,  that  is  make  the  whole  host  of 
decisions  that  bridge  the  gap  between  the  customer's  purpose  and  the  final  nuts  and  bolts.  They  must 
invent  the  details  of  the  control  centre  functions,  they  must  judge  what  is  suitable  hardware  to  implement 
these  functions  and  so  on. 

All  these  decisions  are  written  down  to  form  the  hierarchy  of  specification  documents.  At  the  top  are  the 
major  decisions  about  the  gross  nature  of  the  system,  these  lead  to  smaller-scale  decisions  and  on  down  to 
the  final  details.  We  can  picture  these  decisions  as  a  tree,  where  the  "trunk"  is  the  customer  requirement 
and  the  branches  (or  rather  the  branching  points)  reflect  the  hierarchy  of  decisions  over  successively 
smaller  areas  of  concern : - 


Note...  Like  all  software  or  family  trees  it  is  drawn  upside  down,  with  the  branches  underneath. 

The  decisions  in  the  tree  transform  human  ideas  at  the  top  into  engineering  detail  at  the  bottom.  And 
this  shows  the  meaning  of  "requirement  decomposition",  in  that  the  decisions  form  a  structured  list  of 
parts.  Structured  decomposition  is  a  methodology  in  the  sense  that  is  shows  us  how  to  organise  and 
document  our  design  decisions.  Just  as  "genus"  and  "species"  show  us  how  to  classify  animals  -  but  not 
how  to  design  one. 

3.2.  Information  Balance 

If  we  group  the  decisions  into  appropriate  documents  the  result  will  be  as  shown  above.  And  we  can  see 
immediately  why  the  higher  level  documents  jure  thinner  than  the  lower:  they  contain  fewer  decisions.  We 
can  also  see  why  the  Requirement  Specification  itself  should  be  very  thick:  it  contains  not  just  decisions 
but  an  entire  world  view.  And  it  is  this  that  drives  the  decisions. 


If  we  were  engaged  in  pure,  original,  design  then  all  the  decisions  (and  hence  the  detail)  would  stem  from 
the  customer’s  stated  requirement.  The  decision  that  "the  control  centre  shall  contain  computers,  radios 
and  telephones"  relates  to  the  customer's  description  of  the  size  of  the  vehicle  fleet,  etc,  (For  a  smaller 
fleet,  a  clerk  with  a  bicycle  would  have  sufficed.)  The  requirement  "to  increase  local  employment"  must 
also  surely  affect  the  design  and  will  need  elaboration  in  terms  of  budget  and  higher  level  aims.  Even  the 
most  trivial  decision  must  come  from  somewhere.  The  tree  has  a  constant  cross-sectional  area.  If  the 
stated  requirement  does  not  cover  a  decision  then  we  are,  in  effect,  saying:  "don't  care". 

If  all  goes  well,  we  can  trace  each  statement  in  the  requirement  to  a  set  of  decisions  and  each  decision  to 
a  set  of  statements  in  the  requirement.  And  if  this  is  true  there  will  be,  in  a  crude  sense,  an  information 
balance.  A  complex  requirement,  say,  will  have  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  decisions  in  the 
specification. 

But  this  is  never  strictly  true.  No  design  is  wholly  original.  A  manufacturer  will  always  try  to  sell  a 
product  that  has  already  been  designed.  And  rightly  so,  for  by  reducing  cost  and  risk  the  existing  product 
may  well  meet  the  customer's  higher  level  needs.  The  decisions  in  the  stated  requirement  are  only  the 
customer's  attempt  to  meet  the  designers  half  way. 

In  reality  the  requirement  does  not  attempt  to  encompass  all  the  design  detail.  Instead  it  refers  to  other 
documents  such  as  working  papers  and  lists  of  stock  items.  For  example,  if  we  buy  a  car,  the  salesman 
assesses  our  requirement  in  terms  of  the  size  of  our  family,  the  thickness  of  our  wallet,  our  social 
aspirations  etc.  These  are  translated  into  a  simple  formula  such  as  "Model  A,  4  doors,  1600cc".  And  this 
is  the  Requirement  Specification  received  by  the  factory. 

Clearly  it  does  not  pretend  to  contain  the  amount  of  detail  necessary  to  build  a  car.  That  occupies  several 
rooms  full  of  paper.  Instead  it  merely  calls  on  the  stock  items  provided  by  the  factory.  It  could  probably 
be  encoded  in  just  6  digits. 

The  real  Requirement  Specification  to  which  the  cars  are  built  is  a  far  larger  document  (or  pile  of  documents) 
It  is  this  hidden  document,  with  its  attendant  studies  and  reports,  that  is  used  to  design  the  car.  Once 
designed,  minor  variations  can  be  called  up  by  just  the  "Customer  Specification". 

So  we  can  formulate  a  more  general  law  of  information  balance:  a  Requirement  Specification  must  contain  as 
much  information  as  is  novel  or  non-standard  in  the  final  system.  Any  less  is  an  invitation  to  guesswork. 

4.  THE  PERFECT  SPECIFICATION 

We  are  often  told  that  good  specifications  are  complete,  formal,  non-redundant  and  unambiguous.  We  are 
also  told  that  all  requirements  should  be  testable.  £<et  us  see,  then,  if  we  can  test  this  requirement  for 
good  specifications. 

4.1.  Completeness 

Consider  the  information  tree  above.  At  the  top  is  the  Requirement  Specification:  an  explanation  of  what 
the  customer  wants  in  terms  of  his  own  aims  and  purposes.  We  have  already  noted  that  there  is,  in  principle, 
no  upper  limit  to  this  explanation. 

However  much  we  are  told,  questions  or  problems  will  always  arise  that  can  only  be  answered  by  referring 
back  to  the  customer.  And  they  can  occur  surprisingly  late  in  the  day.  If  we  discover  that  our  truck 
control -centre  customer  wishes  to  transport  valuable  cargo,  it  might  only  mean  encryption  on  the  telephone 
lines  and  passwords  in  the  software:  it  might  mean  relocating  the  whole  centre  to  a  more  secure  building 
and  redesigning  the  software.  The  excuse  would  be  that  it  did  not  seem  necessary  for  the  designers  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  cargo.  At  this  point  a  good  system  designer  would  wonder  what  else  he  had  not  been  told. 

So  completeness  at  the  highest  levels,  though  desirable,  is  impossible.  We  do  net  have  the  patience  or 
the  paper  to  write  the  history  of  the  universe. 

But  what  about  the  design  specifications?  Surely  these  can  be  complete  if  we  describe  the  control -cent re , 
the  telephones,  the  computers,  the  programs,  all  down  to  the  very  last  detail?  In  practice  we  do  not  even 
try.  We  specify  a  certain  type  of  computer,  but  leave  the  internal  details  to  the  manufacturer.  We 
specify  a  certain  quality  of  paper,  but  again  leave  out  the  details.  The  specifications  are  packed  with 
details,  but  only  describe  the  novel,  non-standard  features.  The  rest  calls  for  stock  items  in  stock 
situations.  The  bulk  of  the  system  is  specified  just  like  the  saloon  car:  "Computer  Model  A,  1  Mbyte, 

4  discs". 

Of  course  the  real  system  contains  more  detail  than  even  the  manufacturers  of  the  stock  items  can  define. 

The  complexity  of  any  real  object  is  infinite.  A  microcomputer  and  a  piece  of  impure  silicon,  say,  are 
both  infinitely  complex  -  but  the  microcomputer  has  the  impurities  in  useful  places.  In  either  case  the 
exact  shape,  size,  position  etc.  <\11  require  an  infinite  sequence  to  define  them.  If  we  only  specify  a 
finite  amount  of  information  we  are,  again,  specifying  "don't  care"  for  the  infinite  remainder. 

The  list  of  things  that  could  be  specified  is  endless.  How  much  we  choose  to  say  is  determined  not  by 
" comple teness"  but  by  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  Beyond  a  certain  point  it  is  not  worthwhile 
specifying  any  more  detail.  Where  this  point  lies  depends  on  many  factors,  not  least  the  time  and  money 
at  our  disposal  and  the  risk  of  boring  the  recipient. 

So  even  the  detailed  specifications  are  not  literally  complete.  And  as  we  saw  above,  all  these  documents 
have  many  more  purposes  than  merely  describing  design.  The  information  tree  is  an  overs implification. 
Somewhere  in  the  hierarchy  between  customer  and  designers  will  be  the  documents  that  we  really  need  to 
build  the  syster  including  it  least  one  that  can  form  the  basis  of  a  contract.  These  much  certainly  be 
complete,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  describe  all  the  things  we  need  to  know,  sufficiently  for  us  to 
proceed  with  design. 
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This  is  a  different,  less  formal,  meaning  of  the  word  complete.  Literal  completeness  is  a  myth.  The 
true  measure  of  a  specification  is  not  completeness  but  whether  or  not  it  is  cost-effective. 

4.2.  Formal  Languages  and  Meaning 

We  have  seen  above  that,  to  make  documents  manageable,  we  do  not  try  to  put  all  the  detail  into  the 
specification.  Instead  we  leave  it  in  supporting  documents  such  as  other  manufacturer's  codes  of 
practice.  Instead  of  calling  for  a  car  of  a  certain  "style",  "power"  and  "size",  all  open  to  inter¬ 
pretation,  we  say  "Model  A,  4  doors,  1600cc".  This  is  a  formal  specification  language,  and  it  overcomes 
the  traditional  language  barrier  by  means  of  formal  syntax  and  semantics.  Each  term  is  defined  in  the 
supporting  documents  which  are  open  to  the  customer  and  manufacturer  alike. 

It  is  even  possible  nowadays  to  perform  computer  analysis  of  such  languages.  A  car  manufacturer  can 
analyse  the  customer  specification  to  check  for  consistency  (and  completeness)  and  may  even  pass  the 
result  directly  to  an  automated  production  line.  Yet,  for  some  reason,  this  is  not  hailed  as  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  automation  of  system  specification  and  design.  Why  not? 

The  answer  is  simple,  but  instructive.  When  we  buy  a  car  we  know  that  other  cars,  very  similar  to  the 
one  we  "specify",  have  already  been  designed,  built,  tested  and  (we  hope)  sold  to  satisfied  customers. 

We  are  only  specifying  a  minor  change  to  the  assembly  of  stock  items.  The  formal  terms  are  merely 
pointers  to  other  documents  where  the  real  specification  details  are  held.  It  is  these  documents  that 
give  the  formal  terms  their  meaning,  The  syntax  of  the  language  is  controlled  by  the  design  engineers 
who  restrict  it  to  defining  cars  which  they  have  already  designed  and  tested. 

If  we  want  a  system  with  novel,  untested  features  we  cannot  procure  it  In  this  way.  We  cannot  just 
specify  a  "control- centre "  as  these  words  are  not  backed  up  by  supporting  documents.  Only  the  customer 
knows  what  they  mean,  the  system  has  not  yet  been  designed. 

As  design  proceeds  we  can  certainly  make  many  formal  statements,  calling  up  stock  items  such  as  computers 
and  telephones.  But  the  novel  features,  that  make  this  system  different  from  all  others,  cannot  be 
described  in  this  way.  Whatever  terms  we  employ,  the  words  can  only  be  defined,  or  understood,  by 
reference  to  the  Requirement  Specification.  And  this  in  turn,  is  only  understood  by  looking  further 
out  into  the  customer's  world.  The  meaning  of  our  words  rests  ultimately  in  natural  language  and 
human  ideas. 

Suppose,  then,  we  cure  asked  for  "Car  Model  A,  4  Doors,  converted  for  disabled  driver".  The  first  two 
parameters  are  formal  pointers  to  stock  items,  no  problem,  only  the  third  is  informal  and  must  be 
referred  to  the  customer.  But  we  cannot  simply  cut  the  spec,  in  two  parts,  feeding  "Car  Model  A,  4  Doors" 
to  the  production  line  and  designing  the  rest  ourselves.  The  presence  of  this  one  novel  feature  throws 
the  whole  design  into  doubt.  We  have  to  find  out  exactly  what  "Model  A”  means  to  see  if  it  can  be 
converted.  We  can  no  longer  merely  convert  the  formal  parameters  into  a  string  of  digits  for  computer 
processing,  we  have  to  study  their  definitions.  And  these  too  rest  ultimately  in  natural  language  and 
the  infinite  complexity  of  real  objects. 

Certainly  the  term  "4  Doors"  can  be  understood,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it  gives  us  a  mental  picture 
of  the  car.  The  words  contain  the  germs  of  ideas,  "semantic  hooks"  which  grasp  at  a  variety  of  informal 
images  in  the  human  mind.  And  if  the  words  are  chosen  carefully  they  can  be  of  great  value.  They  allow 
us  to  think  in  high  level  ideas  by  providing  "handles"  to  manipulate  the  real,  underlying  definitions. 

But  we  must  not  confuse  the  informal  image  with  the  definition  of  the  real  object.  The  final  car,  after 
conversion,  may  have  three  doors  or  five  -  but  it  will  still  be  labelled  "4  Door"  on  the  production  line. 
By  allowing  these  "semantic  hooks"  on  a  formal  word,  we  are  deliberately  being  informal  in  the  interests 
of  cost-effective  communication . 

The  use  of  these  "hooks"  is  already  a  familiar  technique  in  computer  programming,  where  identifiers  are 
given  "meaningful"  names.  In  this  case,  the  names  are  equivalent  to  conments  in  the  program  and  we  can 
demonstrate  this  by  editing  all  the  names  to  random  text  strings  before  compilation.  The  program  is 
rendered  meaningless  to  a  human  reader  but  there  is  no  effect  on  run-time  behaviour.  This  demonstrates 
again  the  differences  between  the  formal  notation  of  the  programming  language  and  the  intended  real 
effect  of  the  computer  system  as  implied  by  the  variable  names. 

Of  course  once  the  design  is  complete,  then  all  the  words  can  be  given  formal  definitions  merely  by 
pointing  to  the  finished  system.  But  by  that  time  the  problem  has  been  solved  and  the  greatest  need  for 
coemun 1 cation  and  rigour  is  gone.  It  is  no  breakthrough  to  formally  specify  a  system  that  has  already 
been  designed. 

It  might  be  argued  that  there  are  other  means  of  conveying  meaning,  mathematics  for  example,  that  are 
strictly  formal.  But  on  reflection  we  see  that  mathematics  only  describes  formal  relationships  between 
abstract  objects.  For  example  VI  -  V2  describes  an  abstract  operation  on  two  algebraic  quanti titles , 

If  we  wish  to  compare  the  velocities  of  two  real  objects  must  first  define  the  objects,  define  their 
velocities,  decide  on  Newton’9  or  relativis'  ic  laws,  and  so  on.  The  translation  from  a  real-world 
problem  to  a  mathematical  model  requires  a  leap  of  imagination  and  a  lot  of  *ext  to  describe  it.  The 
translation  back,  from  a  computed  result  to  its  significance  in  the  real  world  is  even  harder.  We  do 
not  live  in  a  world  of  certainty  and  billiard-ball  dynamics,  we  live  in  a  world  of  uncertainty, 
approximations,  and  systems  that  we  do  not  understand.  We  can,  and  should,  use  the  notations  of 
mathematics  to  help  us  describe  relationships.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  formality  is  at  best  an 
analogy  and  at  worst  a  cosmetic. 

4.3.  Redundancy  and  Ambiguity 


We  have  concluded  that  the  meaning  of  any  specification  rests  ultimately  on  natural  language  words.  But 
what  do  these  words  mean?  Words  by  themselves  have  no  meaning.  Meaning  is  introduced  by  putting 


together  groups  of  words  to  elicit  appropriate  responses  in  human  brains.  To  reach  a  wider  audience, 
or  achieve  a  more  precise  meaning,  we  need  more  words  without  limit.  Many  quite  simple  ideas  need 
whole  books  to  explain  them,  merely  because  they  conflict  with  our  stock  set  of  mental  images. 

This  puts  redundancy  and  ambiguity  in  a  new  light.  In  the  literal  (trivial)  sense,  redundancy  means 
having  things  which  are  not  necessary,  ambiguity  means  having  more  than  one  possible  meaning.  We  can 
reduce  both  by  being  more  concise  and  formal.  But  if  we  do  this  crudely,  by  throwing  out  the  explanations, 
then  we  throw  out  the  meaning  too,  the  baby  goes  out  with  the  bathwater.  In  the  end  we  have  just 
mathematical  equations  with  no  ambiguity  and  no  meaning  either. 

We  do  want  to  reduce  ambiguity  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  overall  meaning.  If  we  want  to  be  understood 
we  must  explain  ourselves,  that  is  say  the  same  thing  in  different  ways.  We  do  not  just  write  as  much 
as  is  necessary  for  one  explanation,  we  write  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  be  understood.  The  spec,  that 
explains  something  three  ways  is  like  a  triplexed  "redundant"  computer  system.  If  is  proof  against  a 
whole  class  of  errors.  (Patterson  D.  A.  1981.) 

Once  again,  we  must  write  the  amount  that  is  roost  cost-effective.  The  unambiguous  spec,  is  a  myth. 

5.  STYLE 

The  perfect  specification  is  complete,  formal,  non-redundant  and  unambiguous.  But  we  have  seen  above 
that  these  are  not  themselves  formal  and  precise  terms,  we  cannot  interpret  them  in  their  literal, 
mathematical,  sense.  It  is  more  constructive  to  think  of  them  as  indicators  of  good  literary  style 

-  "Complete"  means  that  it  includes  all  relevant  information,  ideas,  and  explanation. 

-  "Formal"  means  a  formal  prose  style  with  no  colloquial  phrases  or  jargon. 

"Non-redundant"  means  it  does  not  bore  the  reader  with  repetition. 

"Unambiguous"  means  that  everything  is  adequately  explained. 

This  does  not  imply  that  we  should  be  deliberately  imprecise.  On  the  contrary.  Even  the  simplest  idea 
can  be  very  hard  to  explain.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  if  we  are  to  communicate  anything  at  all. 

And  this  means  careful  definition  of  terms,  formalised  diagrams  and  notations,  painstaking  attention  to 
detail,  and  so  on.  This  is  all  good  style  (Henninger  K.L,  1980) . 

Indeed,  wherever  possible  we  should  be  strictly  formal,  in  the  mathematical  sense.  If  we  can  capture 
the  essence  of  some  mechanism  in  a  formal  analogy,  i.e.  a  mathematical  model,  then  we  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  describing  it  -  provided  we  flesh  out  this  backbone  with  sufficient  words  of  explanation. 

What  we  must  avoid  is  the  compulsive  brevity  that  gives  the  illusion  of  perfection,  merely  by  throwing 
away  all  the  bits  that  do  not  fit  in  with  this  idealistic  aim. 

We  may  then  avoid  the  "defensive  author  syndrome":-  A  beautiful  document  in  elegant,  precise  English 
is  presented  for  design  review.  What  happens?  The  whole  day  is  spent  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
document,  word  by  word.  At  the  end  of  the  day  everyone  understands  it  and  agrees  that  it  is  a  precise 
description  after  all.  No  one  suggests  it  is  deficient  and  the  author  departs  without  changing  a  word. 

Ihis  is  an  elementary  law  of  human  behaviour.  If  people  believe  that  what  they  are  writing  is  formal, 
unambiguous  and  complete,  they  do  not  surround  it  with  explanation.  Once  we  are  freed  from  this 
belief,  we  can  see  why  it  is  that  we  are  always  misunderstood.  We  can  then  take  practical  steps  to 
remedy  the  matter. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  to  tell  people  everthing  we  can  about  their  task,  and  this  involves  more 
than  is  at  first  obvious.  Designers  need  to  know  who  the  customer  is,  why  he  wants  the  product,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  In  particular,  where  there  are  working  papers  etc. ,  these  should  be  treated  as  part 
of  the  Requirement  Specification.  If  designers  do  not  have  the  information  from  these  papers,  they  will 
make  it  up  themselves  by  guesswork. 

We  must  remember  too  that  documents  contain  far  more  information  than  they  show  at  face  value.  Good 
designers  are  also  good  at  "reading  between  the  lines"  to  assess  the  thinking  behind  each  statement. 

If  explanations  are  Inadequate  or  missing  then  they  will  invent  these  too  by  guesswork.  Even  good 
designers  are  only  human. 

And  since  we  are  communicating  with  human  beings,  we  must  not  forget  the  practical  observation  that,  in 
L.n  appropriate  context,  one  informal  phrase  may  give  more  enlightenment  than  a  page  of  careful  prose 
(or  pictures).  Often,  under  stem  ding  only  comes  when  we  are  given  a  verbal  explanation,  face  to  face, 
with  full  vocal  inflection  and  waving  of  arms.  How  we  can  assimilate  these  into  a  specification  system 
is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

6.  CONCLUSION 

We  can  at  last  explain  the  moral  tale  told  at  the  start  of  this  paper.  What  the  king  wrote,  then,  was 
not  a  formal  requirement  specification,  it  was  a  cost-effective  document  designed  to  direct  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  an  item  In  the  real  world.  And  in  this  extreme  case  cost-effectiveness  dictated  an  informal 
style  throughout. 
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Unfortunately/  misled  by^the  myths  of  STy* t^-^^t"!  ZZ 

tried  to  make  it  into  a  functions requ  re  ^e  throwing  away  the  informal  "semantic 

^rViS^rrUd  away  tL  redundancy  and  omitting  any  further 

explanation.  Taken  literally  the  myths  are  recipes  for  disaster. 
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SUMMARY 

It  is  likely  that  the  coming  decade  will  witness  a  wider  use  of  requirements  analysis  techniques  in  the 
development  of  avionic  systems.  They  may  be  employed  in  the  production  of  software  requirements  in 
particular  or  the  development  of  higher  level  system  requirements. 

In  general  such  approaches  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  methodology  to  be  used  in  the  production  process, 
software  tools  to  assist  in  analysis  and  the  existence  of  a  specific  target  software  design  interface 
such  as  language  and  architecture. 

The  predicted  quality  and  productivity  improvements  will  only  be  attained  if  the  selection  of  tools  and 
techniques  is  tempered  by  practical  considerations.  This  paper  discusses  the  main  issues  any  organisation 
contemplating  the  use  of  requirements  analysis  techniques  will  have  to  consider.  They  include  the  scope 
of  application,  system  or  software,  the  special  needs  of  users,  attributes  of  the  methodology,  the  level 
of  automation  and  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  introduced  to  a  project.  The  latter  includes  training, 
development  of  appropriate  examples,  project  route  map  and  support. 

As  an  illustration  the  approach  developed  and  used  by  the  Warton  Division  of  British  Aerospace,  Semi 
Automated  Functional  Requirements  Analysis  (SAFRA)  is  briefly  described.  In  SAFRA,  Controlled  Require¬ 
ments  Expression  (CORE)  is  the  method  of  production  embracing  data  collection,  system  analysis  and 
notation.  Storage  and  validation  of  the  description  is  achieved  using  the  Problem  Statement  Language 
and  Problem  Statement  Analyser  (PSL/PSA)  of  the  Unviversity  of  Michigan's  ISDOS  project  including  a 
system  description  language,  database  management  system  and  a  suite  of  appropri  ;te  reports. 

Software  design  utilises  the  Modular  Approach  to  Software  Construction  Operation  and  Test  (MASCOT) 
methodology  with  its  rationale  for  module  inter-communication,  control,  scheduling  etc.  Coding  is 
arrived  at  through  formal  procedures  which  link  the  CORE  diagrams  with  the  U.K.  standard  CuRAL  66  via 
PSL. 

Two  case  histories  of  applying  SAFRA  are  presented,  one  fora  small  task  and  preliminary  results  on  its 
use  in  a  larger  project. 


1 .  SAFRA  OVERVIEW 

SAFRA  suggests  a  specific  approach  to  requirements  and  software  design  and  encompasses  a  number  cf 
methods  and  tools  to  aid  the  engineer  in  this  task.  A  phased  life  cycle  approach  to  system  develop¬ 
ment  is  advocated  as  shown  in  Fig.  (1),  with  techniques  and  tools  applicable  to  each  phase. 

The  method  used  by  the  engineer  to  develop  and  express  his  requirement  is  Control  lei  Requirement* 
Expression  (CORE),  a  new  technique  developed  jointly  by  BAe  Warton  Division,  and  Systems  Designers 
Limited  CORE  is  a  method  for  the  assembly  and  analysis  of  information  relevant  to  a  requirement 
with  an  easily  understood  diagrammatic  notation. 

Validation  and  storage  of  system  and  software  requirements  and  design  documentation  is  achieved  by 
using  the  University  cf  Michigan's  Problem  Statement  Language  and  Problem  Statement  Analyser  (PSL/ 
PSA) .  The  continued  use  of  the  CORE  notation  is  made  during  the  software  design  phase  with  storage 
using  PSL/PSA  but  aimed  at  the  use  of  a  rationalised  executive  and  High  Order  Language.  The  former 
is  the  Modular  Approach  to  Sof'ware  Construction  Operation  and  Test  (MASCOT)  (1)  and  the  latter  is 
the  U.K.  MOD  Standard  CORAL  66.  A  further  assumption  is  the  use  of  a  commercial ly  available  MASCOT 
based  software  development  system. 

To  support  the  use  of  SAFRA  in  a  project  environment,  guidelines  are  available  suggesting  basic 
Conf iguration  Control  procedures  for  the  management  of  the  data  base  and  associated  documentation. 


2.  CONTROLLED  REQUIREMENTS  EXPRESSION  (CORE) 

2 . 1  General 

CORE  is  a  method  of  analysing  and  expressing  system  or  software  requi t ement  in  a  controlled  and 
precise  manner.  It  enables  a  subject  requirement  to  be  expressed  as  either  a  number  of  lower 
level  requirements  or  as  a  component  part  of  some  higher  level,  (Fig.  2).  A  lower  level  require¬ 
ment  derived  using  COPE  may  in  turn  he  «uh  n*cted  to  the  method  to  produce  a  hierarchy  of  further 
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General  continued 


levels.  The  lowest  is  that  at  which  the  full  method  need  no  longer  be  applied,  and  basic  soft¬ 
ware  design  may  proceed.  Further  decomposition  through  detailed  software  design  continues  to 
make  use  of  the  notation. 

2 . 2  Diagrammatic  Notation 

CORE  diagrams  utilise  boxes  to  represent  processes  and  arrows  to  represent  data.  The  diagrams 
are  time  ordered  from  left  to  right  and  thus  the  box  order  specifies  the  sequence  in  which  the 
processes  must  occur. 

Symbol  free  boxes  ^aown  in  parallel  represent  indeterminate  order  and  overlapping  boxes  indicate 
a  number  of  identical  processes  occurring  concurrently .  All  data  entering  a  CORE  diagram  is 
referenced  to  a  source  and  all  output  data  to  .a  destination. 

Data  arrows  may  also  be  used  to  describe  repetition,  selection  and  condition .  One  emerging  from  the 
top  of  a  process  box  indicates  that  this  process  is  functionally  equivalent  to  that  referenced 
by  the  arrow.  Those  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  a  process  box  indicate  the  mechanism  that  performs 
the  process.  Iteration  is  shown  by  an  asterisk  in  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  a  process  box  and 
mutual  exclusion  by  a  small  circle  in  the  top  left-hand  side.  Fig.  3  summarises  the  main  features 
of  the  notation . 

2. 3  The  Method 


The  method  comprises  eleven  logical  steps  which  must  be  applied  in  total  for  each  level  of  require¬ 
ment.  There  are  three  stages  for  each  level  of  decomposition  summarised  as: 

-  Gather  Information 
Propose  Relationships 

-  Prove  Relationships 

Information  is  gathered  with  respect  to  a  number  of  sub-divisions  of  the  problem,  referred  to 
as  viewpoints,  in  terms  of  input  and  output  data  and  gross  functions.  This  information  is 
refined  by  a  data  decomposition  step  which  specifies  in  more  detail  the  data  already  tabulated. 

Relationships  are  proposed  between  inputs  and  outputs  from  each  viewpoint  in  turn  as  well  as  for 
data  flowing  across  the  viewpoint,  and  these  are  termed  ’Single  Threads'.  The  relationships  are 
assessed  in  two  ways: 

-  The  inter-relationship  between  viewpoints  are  examined  and  where  specific  links  exist 
new  diagrams  in  the  form  of  'Combined  Threads'  are  constructed. 

-  Threads  represent  particular  paths  through  system  operation  and  do  not  depict  parallelism 
or  the  operational  time  ordering  of  processes.  This  is  achieved  by  the  construction  of 

a  'Combined  Cperational'  diagram.  Both  of  these  will  lead  to  iteration  through  the 
previous  steps  prompting  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  single  threads  for  correct 
combination  and  in  order  to  establish  operational  relationships. 

2.4  Node  Notes 


This  is  not  a  step  in  the  method  as  such  but  simply  a  means  by  which  a  small  amount  of  english 
text  may  accompany  any  CORE  diagram.  Node  notes  provide  simple  descriptions  of  data  and  process 
names  and  may  include  design  related  information  such  as  constraints,  assumptions  or  decisions. 


SHALL  PROJECT  CASE  HISTORY 
3. 1  Introduction 


By  early  I960  the  initial  CORE  development  phase  was  complete  and  it  had  been  used  within  the 
development  group  on  anunber  of  tasks  to  exercise  and  evaluate  the  method.  The  tasks  had  been 
undertaken  in  a  sympathetic  environment  and  it  was  not  known  how  the  method  would  prosper  when 
subjected  to  the  constraints  of  a  real  project.  We  were  particularly  interested  in  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  would  be  to  transfer  the  method  to  a  project  team  and  to  this  end  a  small  task  sponsored 
by  the  Rryal  Aircraft  Establishment  was  undertaken  which  required  engineers,  unfamiliar  with 
software  or  CORE,  to  generate  the  software  requirements  for  a  Fuel  Management  System  (FMS) . 

3.2  CORE  Transfer 


In  order  to  transfer  the  CORE  method  to  this  and  other  projects  a  one  week  CORE  course  had  been 
developed  with  an  appropriate  blend  of 

-  formal  lecture 

-  tutorial  exercise 

-  workshop  practice 

The  formal  lectures  provided  a  complete  overview  of  the  method  and  detailed  definitions  of  each 
step. 

The  tutorial  exercises  w  re  designed  to  bridge  the  ~  between  the  formal  definition  and  practical 
application. 

The  workshop  practice  gives  the  student  'hands  on’  experience  and  requires  that  he  generate  the 
requirements  for  a  simple  Vehicle  Performance  Monitoring  System  through  two  levels  of  decomposi tion. 


3.2  CORE  Transfer  continued 

The  initial  course  was  given  to  several  engineering  staff,  two  of  whom  were  scheduled  for  the 
FMS  task,  by  three  members  of  the  CORE  development  team. 

3.3  The  FMS  Task 

The  FMS  had  two  principle  objectives: 

-  To  develop  the  software  requirements  for  the  system 

-  To  explore,  at  a  technical  level,  the  feasibility  of  using  CORE  outside  the  development 
environment 

A  team  of  three  engineers  was  formed  to  undertake  the  task  consisting  of  two  fuel  system  experts 
and  a  CORE  specialist.  The  latters*  role  was  not  only  as  consultant  on  the  method  but  also  as  a 
requirement  producer.  It  is  worth  noting  that  an  engineer,  trained  in  the  use  of  CORE,  is  able 
to  produce  detailed  requirements  for  systems  outside  his  own  specialisation  by  assuming  the  role 
of  an  analyst  and  using  people  or  documentation  as  a  source  of  specialist  information. 

3.3.1  Start-Up 

Prior  to  embarking  upon  any  requirement  exercise  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  exact 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  strategy  by  which  it  will  be  solved.  With  CORE  this  involves 
establishing  a  customer  requirement  and  preparing  a  route  map  through  that  requirement 
and  its  sub-parts  to  the  point  where  software  design  may  begin . 

The  FMS  customer  requirement  consisted  of  a  simple  hardware  description  detailing  fuel 
tanks ,  fuel  pumps,  valves  etc.,  along  with  a  statement  of  the  major  system  functions  such 
as  refuel,  defuel  and  leak  detection.  In  common  with  most  customer  requirements  this 
document  was  not  generated  in  a  structured  manner  and  addressed  many  levels  of  detail. 

/  route  map  through  the  problem  was  prepared  (Fig.  4)  which  indicated  that  three  levels 
of  decomposition  would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  functional  software  description.  level  1 
would  restructure  the  customer  requirement,  remove  any  ambiguities  and  ascertain  whether 
the  requirement  constituted  a  viable  system.  Level  II  would  confirm  the  validity  of  level  I 
and  provide  a  stepping  stone  to  the  detailed  software  requirements  generated  at  level  III. 

3.3.2  Level  I  Application 

Level  I  was  undertaken  to  define  how  the  customer’s  view  of  the  fuel  system  operated  and 
communicated  within  its  immediate  environment.  This  was  achieved  by  taking  the  require¬ 
ment,  establishing  its  direct  interfaces  and  then  defining  precisely  how  all  there  inter¬ 
faces  and  the  requirement  operated  together. 

The  project  team  undertaking  the  task  encountered  a  number  of  problems  and  these  are  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  following  headings: 

-  Iteration 

-  Functional  thinking 
Information  limiting 

-  CORE  is  an  iterative  method  and  will  not  progress  unless  descriptions  are  valid  where¬ 
as  conventional  approaches  allow  progress  to  be  made  regardless  of  validity. 

Conventional  experience  leads  engineers  to  assume  that  once  a  requirement  is  expressed  it 
is  correct  and  requires  little  or  no  modification.  When  a  problem  was  encountered  in 
CORE  (i.e.  the  method  mforced  iteration),  the  ini  dal  reaction  was  to  assume  that  the 
method  wis  inadequate.  This  syndrome  can  only  be  overcome  by  providing  specialist 
support  through  the  first  level  of  decomposition  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
it  usually  disappears  at  subsequent  levels. 

-  Functional  thinking  proved  to  be  a  difficult  concept  to  adopt,  particularly  by  hardware 
engineers,  who  were  inclined  to  provide  hardware  solutions  before  the  problem  had  been 
defined.  This  tendancy  is  understandable  as  hardware  system  architectures  and  computing 
capacity  are  often  defined  before  the  functional  or  software  requirements  are  generated. 

-  CORE  demands  that  the  information  contained  within  one  level  of  decomposition  be 
limited  to  an  amount  that  can  easily  be  controlled  by  the  persons  producing  that  level. 

This  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  early  stages  of  a  project  as  too  much  information 
will  cause  an  unmanageable  information  explosion  in  the  later  stages.  The  most  obvious 
way  of  limiting  information  is  to  consider  only  that  information  which  is  of  immediate  use. 
Engineers  have  a  natural  affinity  for  detail  and  will,  if  unrestrained,  enter  a  problem 
in  a  maze  of  detail  most  of  which  is  superfluous  to  the  immediate  task. 

3.3.3  Levels  II  and  III,  Application 

Level  I  had  restructured  the  customer  requirement  and  proved  it  to  be  viable  by  establishing 
its  interfaces  with  the  outside  world.  Level  II  took  this  restructured  requirement  and 
decomposed  it  into  its  subparts  to  provide  a  detailed  iescription  of  the  FMS  in  isolation. 
This  description  proved  that  the  interfaces  defined  at  level  I  could  be  maintained  by  the 
system  and  provided  the  basis  for  the  level  III  decomposition  process.  Level  III  transcends 
basic  software  design  and  did  not  require  the  full  CORE  method  to  achieve  a  hierarchic 
decomposition  of  the  level  II  subparts. 


3.3.3 


Levels  II  and  III,  Application  continued 


Apart  from  some  assistance  being  required  in  the  early  stages  of  level  II  both  levels 
required  little  support  demonstrating  that  a  complete  transfer  had  taken  place,  success¬ 
fully,  within  a  small  project  environment. 

3.4  Management  of  FMS  Task 

In  the  interests  of  solving  transfer  problems  the  management  of  the  FMS  task  was  undertaker,  at 
local  rather  than  project  level  and  limited  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  milestones, 
allocation  of  manpower  and  re view/ approval . 

3.4.1  Milestones 

Establishing  the  milestones  at  the  onset  of  the  task  highlighted  some  hitherto  unexposed 
problems.  The  CORE  method  iterates  and  no  step  in  the  method  can  be  said  to  be  complete 
until  all  steps  have  been  undertaken.  This  makes  it  meaningless  to  allocate  completion 
milestones  to  individual  CORE  products  within  a  level  of  decomposition  and  implies  that 
the  smallest  work  unit  to  which  milestones  can  be  applied  is  the  level  itself.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  is  not  easily  defined  as  it  can  vary  in  depth  and  scope,  the  exact  details 
of  which  are  dependent  upon  system  complexity  and  available  manpower. 

Previous  experience,  albeit  in  the  development  environment,  had  indicated  that  a  level 
of  decomposition  took  approximately  three  months  to  complete  and  so  this  figure  was 
tentatively  allocated  to  each  level.  In  the  event  the  total  task  took  ten  months,  four 
months  for  level  I  and  three  months  each  for  levels  II  and  III. 

This  and  previous  development  tasks  indicate  that  the  three  months  period  is  a  constant 
for  any  one  level  of  decomposi  t ion .  This  has  been  substantiated  in  subsequent  applications 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  whilst  system  complexity  and  manpower  allocations 
effect  the  depth  and  scope  of  any  one  level  they  do  not  appear  to  affect  the  time  period. 

As  stated  previously  CORE  iterates  and  therefore  milestones  which  mark  the  completion  of 
a  step  cannot  be  set,  this  does  not,  however,  prohibit  the  setting  of  milestones  which 
indicate  when  a  task  is  to  begin.  Each  step  of  the  method  can  be  allocated  a  start  date 
within  a  period  and  although  none  of  these  steps  will  be  completed  until  the  period  has 
elapsed  it  provides  management  with  a  very  good  indication  of  progress. 

3.4.2  Allocation  of  Manpower 

Initially  three  engineers  were  allocated  but  part  way  through  level  I  it  became  apparent 
that  the  task  was  unnecessarily  overmanned  and  one  engineer  was  removed.  The  new  manning 
level  proved  to  be  consistent  with  that  required  of  a  conventional  approach.  Subsequent 
applications  have  confirmed  that  the  number  of  persons  required  to  undertake  a  CORE 
exercise  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  that  required  for  a  conventional  approach. 

3.4.3  Re view/ Approval 

Because  the  task  was  under  local  management  control  the  review  and  approval  procedures 
were  somewhat  limited.  They  did,  however,  demonstrate  that  persons  unfamiliar  with  CORE 
could,  with  guidance,  quickly  come  to  terms  with  the  notation  and  provide  valuable  comment 
on  the  CORE  products. 

3 . 5  Conf iguration  Control 

The  FMS  task  was  not  subject  to  the  rigorous  configuration  control  procedures  and  standards 
normally  imposed  at  project  level  and  it  was  left  to  local  management  to  maintain  basic  standards. 
Whilst  this  approach  ensured  that  the  FMS  technical  objectives  were  not  jeopordised  by  unwieldy 
standards  procedures  it  did  little  for  the  configuration  control  aspects  of  the  task.  At  this 
time  experience  with  PSL/PSA  was  limited  although  a  procedure  for  encoding  CORE  diagrams  into 
PSL  had  been  evolved  and  the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  many  PSA  reports  had  been  identified.  It 
was  clear  that  this  area  required  further  work  and  an  informal  one  man  PSL/PSA  configuration 
control  function  was  established  to  operate  in  parallel  with  the  FMS  task. 

PS.  /PSA  was  introduced  into  the  FMS  task  once  the  initial  level  I  data/process  relationships  had 
been  established.  All  CORE  diagrams  produced  up  to  this  point  were  manually  encoded  into  PSL 
and  then  entered  into  the  Divisional  IBM  3032  to  form  the  initial  FMS  data  base.  Consistency 
decks  were  undertaken  using  PSA  and  the  results  fed  back  to  the  FMS  engineers.  Unfortunately, 
tnis  process  took  a  considerable  time  and  the  FMS  engineers,  eager  to  progress,  took  the 
opportunity  to  perform  their  own  manual  consistency  checks  and  continue  with  the  method.  The 
iterative  nature  of  CORE  resulted  in  significant  changes  being  made  to  the  initial  data/process 
relationships  and  consequently  the  FMS  data  base  bore  little  resemblence  to  the  level  I  descrip¬ 
tions  at  the  time  of  issue.  It  was  obvious  that  both  the  point  of  entry  was  incorrect  and  that 
the  process  itself  was  too  slow.  Whilst  nothing  could  be  done  at  this  time  as  regards  speed  it 
was  clear  that  the  point  of  entry  could  be  adjusted.  The  frequency  of  change  occurring  during 
the  production  of  level  I  made  intermediate  application  of  PSL/PSA  useless.  The  requirement 
remained  for  a  data  base  providing  a  useful  and  accurate  master  record  of  the  design  and  it  was 
considered  that  this  could  only  be  usefully  achieved  if  the  PSL/PSA  tasks  were  deferred  until 
a  complete  level  had  been  produced.  This  philosophy  was  applied  successfully  to  the  remainder 
of  level  I  and  subsequent  levels  allowing  consistency  checks  to  be  undertaken  in  retrospect  for 
each  leu&l  of  decomposition  as  well  as  providing  a  complete  record  of  the  FMS  design. 


The  exercise  demonstrated  that  SAKHA  could  be  i /.stalled  in  a  small  project  environment  success¬ 
fully  and  that  the  procedures  evolved  for  its  transfer  were  practicable. 

The  applicaton  of  3AFRA  although  sucessful,  had  revealed  twc  areas  which  required  further 
development : 

PSL/PSA  procedures 
CURE  documentation 

The  FMS  exercise  showed  that  the  existing  PSL/PSA  procedures  were  best  deferred  to  the  end 
of  a  level.  Whilst  this  approach  is  sat i ? factory  f.  r small  tasks  it  was  considered  that  large 
complex  tasks#  involving  significant  amounts  of  data,  would  require  consistency  checks  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  early  stages  of  a  level  in  as  near  real  time  as  possible. 

Approximately  40%  of  the  total  effort  on  the  FMS  exercise  was  expended  on  the  manual  production 
and  maintenance  of  CORE  diagrams  and  notes.  It  was  clear  that  significant  benefit  would 
result  if  this  task  were  reduced. 

Both  of  these  areas  were  procedurally  correct  but  unsatisfactory  due  to  the  manual  nature  of 
their  implementation  and  in  early  '81  a  development  programme  was  undertaken  to  provide  an 
automated  aid  which  would: 

-  Generate  and  edit  CORE  diagrams 
Generate  notes  and  reports 
Translate  CORE  diagrams  into  PSL 
Execute  consistency  checks. 

SAFRA  DEVELOPMENT  STATUS 

Experience  on  the  FMS  and  other  small  tasks  undertaken  using  SAFRA  highlighted 
project  that  required  further  development.  Before  discussing  the  large  project 
account  of  these  developments  and  their  status  in  relationship  to  the  point  of 
given. 

The  three  major  areas  of  development  were: 

Software  Design 

-  PSL  Interface  Package 

-  CORE  Work  Station  Requirement 

4 . 1  Software  Design 

A  set  of  procedures  have  been  developed  which  enable  CORE  diagrams,  at  the  detailed  software 
design  level,  to  be  translated  into  the  programming  language  CORAL  66.  The  procedures  also 
capitalise  on  the  use  of  MASCOT,  which  advocates  a  structured  approach  to  software  design. 

Many  of  the  concepts  of  system  partitioning,  particularly  relating  to  MASCOT  Activities  and 
their  associated  data  relationships,  were  found  to  be  closely  allied  to  those  used  in  CORE 
thus  providing  some  measure  of  correspondence  between  CORE  and  MASCOT  diagrams.  These 
procedures  have  been  developed  and  evaluated  over  the  last  two  years  and  are  expected  to  be 
transferable  into  a  project  in  the  near  future. 

4 . 2  PSL  Interface  Package 

To  gain  maximum  benefit  from  using  PSL/PSA,  particularly  on  a  large  project,  the  mechanism  by 
which  information  is  entered  on  to  the  data  base  for  storage  and  analysis  must  involve  a  high 
degree  of  automation.  This  was  evident  from  experience  on  the  FMS  task  where  CORE  diagrams 
had  to  be  manually  encoded  into  PSL  input  files.  As  a  consequence,  a  PSL  interface  package 
was  developed.  This  allows  the  engineer  to  transfer  the  information  contained  within  CORE 
diagrams  into  a  local  file,  using  a  terminal,  under  the  direction  of  software  generated  cues. 

A  useful  degree  of  syntax  checking  is  provided  as  well  as  automatic  production  of  all  L he 
PSL  language  elements,  but  the  package  is  not  directly  linked  with  the  data  base  for  integrity 
reasons.  This  package  became  available  in  early  1982. 

4. 3  CORE  Workstation  Requirement 

Experience  on  the  FMS  task  highlighted  four  areas  where  automation  was  desirable  if  not  essential, 
namely : 

The  production  and  editing  of  CORE  diagrams 

-  Consistency  checking 

-  Automatic  translation  of  CORE  diagrams  into  PSL  input  file 
Report  generation 

A  detailed  requirement,  expressed  in  CORE,  was  developed  for  a  workstation  with  the  objective 
of  automating  as  many  of  the  CORE  tasks  as  practicable.  The  requirement  i3  being  implemented 
in  three  phases: 

-  CORE  diagram  editor 

Automatic  translation  of  CORE  diagrams  into  PSL/PSA 
Automatic  production  of  CORAL  66  from  CORE  diagrams 
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5.  LARGE  PROJECT  CASE  HISTORY 

5. 1  Introduction 

SAFRA  has  more  recently  been  introduced  to  the  production  of  mission  Avionic  and  Utility  system 
and  software  requirements  for  a  new  military  aircraft. 

The  basic  design  philosophy  adopted  encouraged  the  development  of  a  fully  integrated  Avionic 
and  Utilities  system  using  distributed  processing.  The  Utilities  system  comprises  Power  plant 
control#  Secondary  power.  Environmental  control#  Hydraulic  and  Fuel  management  which  communicate 
via  a  dedicated  Utilities  serial  data  highway.  The  Avionic  system  encompasses  a  sensor  suite 
providing  sufficient  information  to  allow  basic  navigation,  detection  of  hostiles,  and  a 
comprehensive  weapon  delivery  capability.  In  order  to  reduce  development  timescales  and  costs 
and  provide  some  degree  of  commonality  with  current  production  aircraft  existing  sensors  had 
been  considered,  where  appropriate.  The  Avionic  and  Utility  system  software  is  required  to 
execute  the  following  basic  functions: 

Elaboration  of  raw  sensor  data 

System  and  Cockpit  executive  moding  and  control 

System  testing. 

This  project  is  still  at  a  very  early  stage  of  development  but  some  observations  can  be  made 
about  the  introduction  of  SAFRA  to  a  task  of  this  size. 

5 . 2  The  Problem 

The  Aircraft  Operational  requirement,  expressed  in  english  details  the  operational  and  perform¬ 
ance  capability  required  by  the  customer  for  the  aircraft  he  wishes  to  procure.  The  response 
to  this  document  the  proposed  hardware  system  architecture  (see  para.  5.1)  is  a  document  simi¬ 
larly  expressed  in  english.  The  information  contained  within  these  documents  crosses  many 
levels  of  detail#  has  little  structure  and  can  be  found  to  be  both  ambiguous  and  inconsistent. 

Real  world  constraints  dictate  that  this  type  of  documentation  exists  at  the  start  of  the 
system  and  software  definition  phase  and  the  problems  facing  the  requirement  specification  team 
as  a  result  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

-  The  documentation  does  not  attempt  to  express,  or  allow  a  natural 
entry  point  to  the  development  of,  the  software  requirements 

-  Conformance  between  the  two  documents  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

-  Neither  document  can  be  shown  to  represent  a  complete  or  consistent 
system  requirement/description. 

SAFRA  was  introduced  specifically  to  overcome  these  problems  and  we  will  now  consider  the 
approach  adopted. 

5.3  Approach  to  Problem  Entry 

Any  method  of  decomposition  relies  on  the  highest  level  of  description,  from  which  all  subsequent 
levels  are  derived,  being  consistent  and  complete.  If  the  detailed  system  description  is  based 
on  an  expansion  of  the  operational  requirement  and  hardware  system  architecture,  as  described, 
latent  requirement  errors  would  remain  undetected  and  multiply  at  subsequent  levels.  In  order 
to  overcome  such  difficulties  CORE  was  introduced  to  the  project  and  the  first  level  of 
decomposition  was  set  the  following  specific  objectives: 

-  Add  structure  to  (and  thus  help  to  validate)  the  proposed 
hardware  system  architecture 

Identify  the  major  software  elements  of  the  system  thus  providing 
a  platform  for  the  development  cf  the  detailed  software  requirements. 

A  route  map  was  prepared  (Fig.  5)  and  the  level  I  viewpoint  selection  shown  was  aimed  at  satis¬ 
fying  these  objectives.  Viewpoints  VOI  and  V04  isolate  those  areas  of  the  system  that  were 
either  selected  hardware  or  aspects  of  the  system  outside  the  influence  of  the  requirement 
specification  team.  V02  and  V03  includes  all  system  operational  test  and  moding  software  as 
yet  undefined,  these  being  the  subject  viewpoints  ‘o  be  further  decomposed.  The  route  map  also 
shews  that  on  completion  of  level  2  all  software  requirements  are  combined  to  produce  an  overall 
software  operational  diagram  thus  providing  confidence  that  all  software  specified  for  the  air¬ 
craft  is  compatible  and  consistent.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  route  map  shows  an  input  to  the 
overall  software  operational  daigrara  from  the  aeromechanical  systems  in  V04  thus  allowing 
integration  of  software  requirements  produced  in  CORE  by  engineers  working  on  the  Utilities  system. 

This  overall  strategy  also  allows  the  proposed  hardware  system  architecture  to  be  described  in 
a  consistent  and  unambiguous  manner  and  provides  a  document  which  can  be  realistically  assessed 
agai  ,st  the  customers  operations 1/per formance  requirements. 

5.4  Project  Staff  Training 

Project  staff  can  be  placed  in  one  of  three  categories: 

-  Requirement  producers 

-  Requirement  interpreters  at  a  technical  level 

-  Requirement  interpreters  at  a  management/ customer  level. 


5.4  Project  Staff  Training  continued 


At  the  technical  level  requirements  expressed  diagrammatically  in  CORE  and  supported  by  node 
notes/  have  been  accepted  as  the  means  of  recording  and  communicating  information.  However, 
circumstances  dictate  that  requirements  expresssion  at  the  project  management  and  customer  levels 
should  follow  the  more  conventional  approach  and  be  expressed  in  english. 

Ambiguity  can  be  resolved  by  reference  to  the  CORE  documentation,  and  these  english  descriptions 
do  not  compromise  the  quality  of  the  authoritative  CORE  version  stored  on  the  PSL/PSA  dati:  base. 
This  situation  was  not  totally  unexpected  as  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  CORE  diagrams 
would  be  acceptable  as  an  unsupported  statement  of  requirement  at  all  technical  and  managerial 
levels  within  the  project.  Electrical  circuit  diagrams  for  example  are  a  medium  for  express 
design  but  they  are  only  acceptable  at  a  specific  technical  working  level. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  producers  and  interpreters  of  requirements  expressed  in  CORE 
two  courses  were  prepared: 


-  A  modified  one  week  CORE  course 

-  A  one  day  CORE  appreciation  course 

The  one  week  course  was  a  refinement  of  the  one  first  developed  for  small  projects  with  the  same 
basic  outline  and  objectives.  Attendees  of  this  course  were  prospective  requirement  producers 
or  those  requiring  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  concepts  of  CORE.  The  latter  included  engineering 
representatives  from  equipment  suppliers  who  were  required  to  supply  a  product  in  response  to 
requirements  expressed  in  CORE. 

A  one  day  CORE  appreciation  course  was  also  introduced  aimed  specifically  at  project  management. 
This  course  had  three  objectives: 

-  Provide  an  appreciation  of  the  mechod  and  an  understanding  of  the 
CORE  notation 

-  Suggest  areas  that  must  be  considered  in  planning  a  strategy 
for  the  management  of  CORE  products . 

-  Ensure  that  the  project  staff  fully  understand  the  role  SAFRA 
was  expected  to  fulfill. 

5.4.1  Personnel  Requirements 

A  system  requirement  specification  team  was  formed  to  develop  level  1,  consisting  of  six 
engineers,  two  of  whom  were  CORE  specialists.  The  remaining  four  were  systems  engineers 
experienced  on  current  production  aircraft  but  unfamiliar  with  the  method.  Here  it  must 
be  stressed  that  CORE  replaces  none  of  the  engineering  skills  necessary  to  develop  good 
systems  and  hence  the  quality  of  personnel  required  in  the  systems  design  team  is 
consistent  with  that  needed  for  a  conventional  approach. 

5.5  Level  1  Application 

Level  I  was  required  to  express  the  proposed  hardware  system  architecture  in  a  structured  manner 
and  gathering  this  information  was  achieved  by  applying  the  first  four  steps  of  the  method. 

This  demanded  that  all  project  information  sources  be  identified  such  as  air  vehicle  specifi¬ 
cations,  existing  hardware  documentation  and  hardware/sof tware  specialists.  Inconsistencies 
and  omissions  in  the  proposed  hardware  system  description,  highlighted  during  the  production  of 
the  level,  were  resolved  by  referring  these  queries  to  the  customer  and  system  specialists.  The 
completed  level  I  represented  a  validated,  unambiguous  and  consistent  system  description  which 
could  be  provisionally  approved  at  the  technical  management  level.  The  hardware  system  descrip¬ 
tion  was  subsequently  updated  to  reflect  level  I  and  issued  in  draft  for  review  across  all 
project  levels. 

The  validated  level  I  provided  the  project  with  a  stepping  stone  to  demonstrating  conformance 
between  the  customer  operational  requirements  and  the  proposed  hardware  system  architecture 
expressed  in  CORE,  essential  tc  the  validity  of  software  requirements  generated  at  subsequent 
levels.  Assessing  level  I  as  a  response  to  the  operational  requirement  was  not  an  easy  task. 

In  common  with  many  documents  of  its  type  the  information  it  contained  crossed  many  levels  of 
detail  ranging  from  broad  statements  such  as  a  required  mission  success  rate  to  a  specific  hard¬ 
ware  equipment  selection.  The  approach  adopted  was  to  assess  each  combined  thread  and  operational 
diagram,  in  turn,  against  the  operational  requirement,  queries  were  referred  back  to  the  customer 
and,  where  appropriate,  diagrams  changed  and  performar.ee  criteria  added  to  the  node  notes 
accompanying  each  diagram  Level  I,  now  reflecting  a  validated  hardware/software  system  des¬ 
cription  conforming  to  the  customer  operational  requirement,  was  exposed  to  formal  technical  and 
standards  reviews  and  subsequently  PSL  encoded  for  storage  and  analysis  on  the  PSL/PSA  data  base. 

5.6  Project  Milestones 

Level  I  took  6  months  to  complete  which  was  predictably  longer  than  the  earlier  assertion  that  a 
level  of  decomposition  takes  approximately  3  months  irrespective  of  task  complexity.  Involvement 
by  the  requirement  specification  team  in  peripheral  tasks  such  as  the  production  of  sub-system 
english  descriptions,  project  review  meetings  and  technical/standards  reviews  accounted  for  the 
additional  3  months  required  to  issue  an  approved  level  I. 


5.7  Technical  Review 


X-X 


The  review  of  a  level  of  decomposition  was  approached  in  3  stages: 

-  CORE  Standards  review 

■  -  Internal  review 

-  Independent  (customer)  System  audit 

CORE  standards  review  requires  that  each  CORE  diagram  is  assessed  for  the  approved  use  of 
notation,  eorect  annotations  and  that  each  step  in  the  method  has  been  correctly  applied. 

Each  diagram  carries  the  standards  reviewers  signature  who  is  a  member  of  th  .*  project 
standards  management  group  and  independent  of  the  CORE  producers . 

The  internal  review  serves  to  ensure  that  the  level  under  consideration  is  an  accurate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  how  management  and  specialists  within  the  project  envisage  the  system.  To  this 
end  the  level  was  partitioned  into  areas  of  specialisation  such  as  Navigation,  Weapon  Aiming 
and  Power  Generation  and  issued,  in  draft,  for  comment.  The  reviewer  was  provided  with  the 
operational  diagram  and  those  combined  thread  diagrams  impacting  on  his  specialist  area.  In 
addition  the  diagram  originators  were  available  to  support  the  review  activity  if  they  were 
required.  All  the  diagrams  relating  to  a  particular  subsystem  were  identified  and  reviewed  by 
the  specialists  collectively  and  comments  minuted  and  issued  to  the  requirement  specification 
team.  This  process  iterates  until  an  agreed  representation  is  reached  and  approved. 


5 . 8  Data  Base 

The  PSL/PSA  data  base  is  used  for  the  storage  and  analysis  of  approved  CORE  products  and 
standards  to  control  all  aspects  of  the  handling  were  introduced  accordingly.  The 
complete  and  technically  approved  level  1  was  encoded  in  PSL,  using  the  PSL  interface 
package  (ref.  para.  5.2),  comprising  Tabular  entries.  Data  decompositions,  Combined 
Threads  and  associated  node  notes.  The  task  of  encoding  the  data  set  into  PS.-  was 
undertaken  by  non- technical  personnel  and  took  approximately  four  weeks  to  complete. 
The  mai problem  encountered  is  highlighted  by  examination  of  the  table  below  which 
presents  a  brief  analysis  of  the  data  base  size  and  error  count. 


-  10,000  PSL 
STATEMENTS 

-  14,500  LINES 


data  base  s  ize 

NAME  TYPE 

TOTAL 

PROCESS  NAMES 

177 

DATA  NAMES 

547 

TOTAL  NAMES 

724 

ERROR  SOURCE 

LEVEL  I  INCONSISTENCIES/ 

15 

OMISSIONS 

CORE  TO  PSL 

70 

TOTAL  ERRORS 

Genuine  data  set  errors  such  as  naming  inconsistencies  and  omissions  accounted  for  only  17%  of 
the  total  errors  detected  by  PSA,  the  remaining  errors  being  directly  attributable  to  the  manual 
transfer  from  diagrammatic  information  to  PSL.  These  errors  were  either  misinterpretations  of 
CORE  diagrams  or  simply  misread  names.  Notational  idiosyncrasies  from  one  diagram  producer  to 
another  can  cause  confusion  when  read  by  a  third  party,  and  are  difficult  to  control  by  the 
introduction  of  standards  done. 

The  works^*-ion  will  enforce  such  standards  automatically  but  the  errors  represent  only  about 
0.6%  when  expressed  on  a  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  lines  of  PSL. 

6.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  main  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  from  the  experience  of  applying  SAFRA,  particularly  to  the 
larger  tasks,  it  is  that  unless  adequate  preparation  is  made  prior  to  starting  a  requirement  specifi¬ 
cation  task  the  gains  to  be  made  by  a  .opting  methods  such  as  COLE  will  be  lost.  In  summary  these 
considerations  should  include: 

-  Staff  training 

-  Project  needs  for  requirements  documentation 

-  Project  standards 

-  Route  map  from  operational  to  software  requirements 
Interfacing  computer  based  tools 
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SUMMARY 


A  major  product  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory's  Software  Cost  Reduction  project  is  the 
software  requirements  document  for  the  A-7E  operational  flight  program.  The  document, 
which  was  first  published  in  November  1978,  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  specifying 
complex  software  systems.  We  have  carefully  tracked  changes  to  the  document.  The  data 
have  consistently  suggested  that  the  specification  has  several  desirable  qualities,  for 
example,  it  is  easily  maintained  and  is  remarkably  free  of  inappropriate  implementation 
detail. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

1.1.  General 

Dasili  and  Weiss  (1981)  as  well  as  Fryer  and  Weiss  (1981)  have  reported  earlier  on  change 
data  being  collected  to  evaluate  the  software  requirements  document  (SRD)  for  the  A-7e 
aircraft  (Heninger  et  al.  1978).  The  SRD  is  a  product  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory's 
Software  Cost  Reduction  (SCR)  project.  Here,  we  present  a  more  recent  picture  of  the  data 
and,  where  possible,  compare  with  other  published  data.  In  preparation  for  this  paper,  we 
have  reexamined  all  submitted  change  report  forms  for  consistency  and  completeness  of 
information.  This  has  resulted  in  the  reclassification  of  some  earlier  data  with  variable 
effects  on  the  earlier  published  observ.  ->ns. 

The  remaining  three  sections  of  this  introduction  review  the  SCR  project,  the  SRD,  and 
goal-directed  data  collection  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  these  topics. 

1.2.  Software  Cost  Reduction  (SCR)  Project 

Since  January  1978,  personnel  at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  (NRL)  and  the  Naval  Weapons 
Center  (NWC)  have  been  redeveloping  version  NWC-2  of  the  operational  flight  program  (OFP) 
for  the  A-7E  aircraft  using  such  software  engineering  techniques  as  information  hiding 
(Parnas  1972),  abstract  interfaces  (Parnas  1977),  cooperating  sequential  processes 
(Dijkstra  1968),  and  resource  monitors  (Hoare  1974).  The  A-7E  OFP  is  part  of  the 
Navigation/Weapon  Delivery  System  on  the  A-7E  aircraft.  It  receives  input  data  from 
sensors,  cockpit  switches,  and  a  panel  with  which  a  pilot  keys  in  data.  It  controls 
several  displays  in  the  cockpit  and  positions  several  sensors.  In  all,  twenty-two  devices 
are  connected  to  the  TC-2;  examples  include  an  inertial  measurement  set  providing  velocity 
data  and  a  head-up  display.  The  head-up  display  projects  symbols  into  a  pilot's  field  of 
view,  so  that  he  sees  them  overlaying  the  world  ahead  of  the  aircraft.  The  OFP  calculates 
navigation  information  such  as  present  position,  speed,  and  heading:  it  also  controls 
weapon  delivery,  giving  a  pilot  steering  cues  and  calculating  when  to  release  weapons. 

The  A-7E  OFP  is  an  operational  Navy  program  with  severe  memory  and  execut ion- t ime 
constraints.  The  code  consists  of  about  12,000  assembler  language  instructions  for  the 
IBM  System  4  PI  model  TC-2  computer.  The  TC-2  has  16K  bytes  of  memory. 

The  goals  of  the  SCR  project  are  (1)  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using  the  selected 
software  engineering  techniques  in  developing  complex,  real-time  software  and  (2)  to 
provide  the  Navy  with  a  model  for  the  design  of  avionics  software.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
choosing  to  redevelop  the  A-7E  OFP  is  th^  challenge  of  shoving  that  any  memory  or 
execution-time  overhead  incurred  by  using  the  software  engineering  techniques  is  not 
prohibitive  for  such  real-time  programs.  A  second  reason  is  that  maintenance  personnel  at 
NWC  feel  that  the  OFP  is  difficult  to  change;  the  claim  for  the  selected  software 
engineering  techniques  is  that  they  facilitate  the  development  of  software  that  is  easy  to 
change.  t  , 

The  A-7E  SRD  (Heninger  et  al.  1978)  is  the  first  major  product  of  the  SCR  project.  More 
recent  products  of  ongoing  software  design  include  a  guide  to  SCR  software  modules 
(Britton  and  Parnas  1981),  interface  specifications  for  the  device  interface  module 
(Parker  et  al.  1980),  specifications  for  the  function  driver  module  (Clements  1981), 
specifications  for  the  extended  computer  module  (Britton  et  al.  1982),  and  specifications 
for  the  shared  services  module  (Clements  1982). 

The  projected  completion  date  for  the  SCR  project  is  September  1985.  As  of  the  end  of 
1981,  approximately  10  man-years  of  technical  engineerino  effort  have  been  expended  on  the 
redevelopment. 


1.3.  A-7E  software  Requirements  Document  (SRD) 

The  SRD  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  complete  and  concise  description  of  the  A-7e's  Ofp 
requirements.  No  other  such  requirements  description  exists  despite  the  existence  of  a 
working  OFP.  The  SRD  is  also  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  present  methods  of  specifying 
software  requirements.  Foul'  principles  motivate  the  document:  (1)  state  questions  before 
trying  to  answer  them,  (2)  separate  concerns,  (3)  be  as  formal  as  possible,  and  (4] 
organize  according  to  OFP  outputs  (Heninger  1980).  The  resultant  organization  is  shown  in 
figure  1. 

Personnel  at  NWC  who  are  maintaining  the  current  A-7E  OFP  have  been  active  consultants  and 
reviewers  of  the  document,  both  prior  to  initial  publication  and  subsequently.  The 
document  has  been  under  configuration  control  since  it  was  first  published  in  November 
1978. 

As  of  the  end  of  1981,  approximately  2.5  man-years  of  technical  engineering  effort  has 
been  expended  on  the  document:  approximately  1.5  man-years  on  producing  the  original 
document  and  the  remaining  1  man-year  on  changing  and  issuing  three  updates. 

1.4.  Goal-Directed  Data  Collection 

The  opportunity  to  apply  recent  software  engineering  technology  liberally  to  the 
development  of  a  complex  system  is  rare.  Though  true  evaluation  of  the  result  must  wait 
until  delivery  of  the  software,  we  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  wait  until  then. 

From  the  start  of  the  redevelopment,  we  have  collected  data  to  permit  evaluation  of  the 
project  and  the  products  in  the  interim. 

The  data  collection  methodology  being  used  is  goal  directed  (Weiss  1981).  Briefly,  it 
consists  of  the  following  five  elements. 

1.  Identify  Goals.  The  data  collection  effort  can  be  geared  to  determine  how  well 
the  goals  for  a  product  or  process  are  met.  Twelve  goals  drive  data  collection  for 
the  SRD.  Six  are  original  goals  for  the  document  (Heninger  1980). 

1.  Specify  external  behavior  only. 

2.  Specify  constraints  on  the  implementation. 

3.  Be  easy  to  change. 

4.  Serve  as  a  reference  tool. 

5.  Record  forethought  about  the  system  life  cycle. 

6.  Characterize  acceptable  responses  to  undesired  events  or  errors. 

Three  other  goals  apply  to  requirements  documents  in  general. 

7.  Be  correct. 

8.  Promote  detection  and  correction  of  errors. 

9.  Be  useful. 

Another  three  concern  the  software  development  process. 

10.  Discover  effective  ways  of  finding  errors. 

11.  Characterize  changes. 

12.  Characterize  errors. 

2.  Determine  Questions  Of  Interest  From  The  Goals.  The  answer  to  each  question  can 
then  help  measure  how  well  a  stated  goal  has  been  obtained.  For  example,  given  the 
goal  that  the  SRD  be  easy  to  change,  a  reasonable  question  would  be: 

Are  changes  confined  to  a  single  section  of  the  document’ 

Such  a  question  suggests  that  data  be  collected  on  how  many  sections  were  modified  for 
each  requirements  change. 

Figure  2  is  a  complete  list  of  questions  for  the  SRD. 

3.  Develop  A  Data  Collection  Form.  This  is  an  iterative  process.  The  form  is  best 
tailored  to  the  product  befng  studied  and  to  the  questions  of  interest.  Figure  3  is 
the  change  report  form  (CRI)  currently  used  to  request  and  record  resolution  of 
changes  to  the  SRD. 

Develop  Data  Collection  Procedures.  Procedures  for  collecting  change  data  are 
best  part  of  normal  configuration  control  procedures. 

5.  Validate  And  Analyze  The  Data.  Reviews  and  analyses  of  the  accumulating  data  are 
concurrent  with  software  development.  We  have  found  that  validation  of  the  data 
should  occur  weekly.  The  validation  should  include  examining  the  forms  for 
completeness  and  consistency.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  interview  the  originator 
or  the  person  making  the  change  to  obtain  omitted  data  or  to  resolve  problems. 
Validation  of  A-7E  requirements  change  forms  has  several  times  detected  incomplete 
changes. 


2.  A- 7E  SOFTWARE  REQUIREMENTS  CHANGE  DATA 

2.1.  Background 

There  are  343  change  report  forms  (CRFs)  that  were  generated  against  the  SRD  from  November 
1978,  when  it  was  first  published,  through  December  1981.  Only  284  of  the  requested 
changes  have  been  resolved  (i.e.,  carefully  analysed  and  formally  accepted  or  rejected)  by 
the  end  of  1981.  Specifically,  276  have  been  accepted;  8  rejected  (only  2  of  which  were 
rejected  because  the  change  was  deemed  not  worth  the  effort.)  We  have  validated  the  *>76 
accepted  CRFs.  We  feel  most  confident  in  using  the  data  to  answer  the  following  six 
questions  from  figure  2. 

1.  Is  the  requirements  document  easy  to  change? 

2.  is  it  clear  where  a  change  has  to  be  made? 

3.  Are  changes  confined  to  a  single  section? 

4.  What  use  of  the  document  reveals  the  most  errors'* 

5.  How  many  errors  are  found  in  the  document** 

6.  What  kinds  of  errors  are  contained  in  the  document** 

It  is  important  to  understand  what  we  believe  properly  constitutes  a  "change."  For  the 
SRD,  we  define  a  change  to  be  an  alteration  to  a  baselined  version.  We  consider  two 
changes  to  be  the  same  if  they  have  the  same  cause  and  are  written  against  the  same 
version  of  the  SRD.  As  an  example,  connecting  a  new  device  to  the  A-7E  computer  might 
require  numerous  update*-  to  the  SRD,  but  all  the  updates  would  maue  up  a  single  change.  A 

change  that  is  a  completion  or  correction  of  a  prior  change  is  a  separate  change. 

Occasionally,  a  CRF  is  submitted  containing  two  changes,  when  this  happens,  we  generate  a 
second  CRF  and  separate  the  two  changes  onto  the  two  forms.  For  example,  if  the  following 

correction  was  submitted  on  a  CrF,  we  would  generate  a  second  CRF.  The  first  would 

address  just  the  ambiguity,  the  second  would  address  the  misspelling. 

"The  last  sentence  of  the  description  is  ambiguous.  Replace  it  with  ....  Note 
also  that  the  word  descr ipter  is  misspelled." 

If  two  CRFs  are  submitted  that  are  different  parts  of  the  same  change,  we  merge  the  two 
CRFs. 

We  consider  that  there  are  two  classes  of  change  data:  error  corrections  and  non-error 
corrections.  An  error  correction  is  either  an  original  error  correction  (i.e.,  the  first 
correction  cf  the  error)  or  a  completion  or  correction  of  a  previous  change.  In  terms  of 
figure  3,  the  CRF  for 
item  4  marked  and  the 
error  corrections  and 
following  table  shows 
year. 


Change  Class 
Error 

Mod i f i cat ion 
Total: 

The  small  number  of  modifications  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  the  the  SCR  project  is  a 
faithful  redevelopment  of  version  NWC-2  of  the  A-7E  OFP. 

There  are  eight  classes  of  requirements  errors^  clerical,  ambiguity,  omission, 
inconsistency,  incorrect  fact,  information  put  into  wrong  section,  implementation  fact 
included,  and  other.  The  classification  scheme  is  generally  in  terms  of  cause;  that  is, 
we  classify  errors  according  to  their  causes,  not  according  to  their  symptoms. 
Accordingly,  we  use  the  following  definitions  for  the  different  error  classes. 

Clerical  Error:  An  error  resulting  from  a  mechanical  transcription 

process  from  one  medium  to  another  (e.g\ ,  keypunch  error  when  copying  from 
handwritten  to  computer-processable  form). 

Ambiguity:  An  error  resulting  from  an  author's  inability  to  distinguish 

clearly  among  several  alternatives.  Note  that  an  ambiguity  might  result  from 
unavailability  of  information,  carelessness,  or  other  reasons. 

Omission:  An  error  resulting  from  an  author  knowing  necessary  information 

but  not  including  it  in  the  document. 

Inconsistency:  An  error  resulting  from  authors  of  two  or  more  different 

sections  of  the  document  believing  contradictory  statements.  The  result  is  that 
two  different  parts  of  the  document  contradict  each  other. 


an  error  correction  would  have  one  of  the  two  first  two  boxes  in 
second  page  filled  in.  Hereafter,  we  use  the  term  error  to  refer  to 
the  term  modification  to  refer  to  non-error  corrections.  The 
the  number  of  errors  and  modifications  reported  and  accepted  each 
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Incorrect  Fact:  An  error  resulting  from  an  author  having  the  wrong 

information.  The  result  is  that  the  document  contradicts  other  sources  of 
information. 

Information  Put  Into  Wrong  Section:  An  error  resulting  from  improper 

separation  of  concerns,  such  as  including  a  description  of  the  data  available  from 
a  radar  in  the  same  section  as  a  description  of  the  computer  interrupt  structure. 

Implementation  Fact  Included:  An  error  resulting  from  an  author  including 
information  about  how  to  implement  a  requirement. 

Other:  An  error  resulting  from  some  cause  other  than  those  specified  in 
the  foregoing. 

Note  that  determining  the  cause,  and  hence  the  class,  of  an  error  sometimes  requires  the 
help  of  the  authors  of  the  document.  Furthermore,  there  are  some  errors  for  which  the 
proper  class  is  not  completely  clear.  To  reduce  the  number  of  such  situations,  we  train 
all  data  analysts  to  use  the  same  classification  criteria  and  use  more  than  one  analyst  to 
review  questionable  cases.  We  estimate  that  fewer  than  5%  of  the  changes  may  be 
improperly  classified. 

The  statistics  we  present  on  the  effort  required  to  design  changes  follow  from  the  times 
supplied  in  item  5  of  the  requirements  CRF.  The  times  are  those  that  technical  persons 
expend  on  understanding  and  specifying  (i.e.,  designing)  changes  in  sufficient  detail  so 
that  an  editor  ot  typist  can  update  the  document  maintained  on  a  word  processor.  Thus, 
editorial  and  secretarial  time  are  not  included. 

We  classify  the  effort  expended  in  designing  changes  as  follows: 
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It  is  interesting  that,  of  the  276  accepted  changes,  none  have  been  Difficult  (D)  changes 
and  only  2  have  been  Formidable  (F)  changes. 

2.2.  Is  the  document  easy  to  change? 

Figure  4  is  the  distribution  of  effort  for  designing  most  of  the  changes  to  the  SRD. 
Excluded  are  changes  to  correct  clerical  errors  because  such  changes  typically  involve 
simple  fixes  such  as  correcting  misspellings  or  punctuation.  Excluded  also  are  change 
completions,  though  the  efforts  for  change  completions  have  been  added  to  the  efforts 
reported  for  the  corresponding  original  changes.  The  fact  that  04%  of  the  changes 
required  a  day  or  less  to  design,  together  with  the  fact  that  only  two  requested  changes 
were  rejected  because  the  efforts  to  make  them  seemed  unjustified,  suggest  that  the  SRD  is 
indeed  easy  to  change.  What’s  more,  the  contrasts  between  figure  5  and  figure  6  suggest 
that  recent  changes  tend  to  be  even  easier  than  earlier  changes. 

Figure  7  is  an  alternative  for  figure  4.  Changes  to  correct  clerical  errors  are  again 
excluded,  but  change  completions  are  included.  Because  the  majority  of  the  change 
completions  continued  the  work  initiated  by  two  formidable  changes,  the  distribution  of 
figure  7  is  close  to  that  of  figure  4. 

Actually,  the  general  form  of  figures  4  through  7  is  to  be  expected;  it  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  accepted  changes  in  general.  It  is  quite  similar  to  figure  8,  a 
distribution  of  effort  to  design  software  changes  for  a  NASA  software  development  project 
(Weiss  1981).  It  is  also  similar  to  the  distribution  of  working  time  to  correct  errors 
during  test  and  integration  as  presented  by  Shooman  and  BoTsky  (1975).  The  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  may  be  that  a  software  project  simply  cannot  survive  if  personnel  tie 
themselves  up  with  making  too  many  time-consuming  changes;  potentially  difficult  or 
formidable  changes  will  tend  to  be  rejected  unless  there  is  no  other  way  out.  What  is 
remarkable  about  figures  4  through  7  is  that  only  two  requested  changes  have  been  rejected 
because  they  were  deemed  not  worth  the  effort. 

As  a  note  of  caution,  recall  that  the  SCR  project  is  different  from  many 
software-production  projects  in  that  it  is  a  faithful  redevelopment  of  an  existing  OFP. 

The  variety  of  changes  for  the  SRD  is  less  than  for  many  such  documents.  For  example,  the 
OFP  interfaces  have  not  changed  because  of  the  introduction  of  new  interfacing  equipment. 

2.3.  Is  it  clear  where  a  change  has  to  be  made? 

Of  the  276  requirements  changes,  70  correct  clerical  errors.  Of  the  remaining  206 
changes,  only  23  (11%)  are  change  completions.  This  smalt  percentage  by  itself  suggests 
it  is  clear  where  requirements  changes  have  to  be  made.  Another  measure  suggests  the 
same:  Of  the  206  changes,  only  35  (17%)  required  examination  of  more  sections  than  were 
changed. 
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Figure  9  shows  the  yearly  percentage  of  changes  that  required  examination  of  more  sections 
than  the  number  actually  changed.  The  trend  is  not  encouraging.  Recent  changes,  which 
tend  to  be  easier  as  noted  in  section  2.2,  are  nevertheless  requiring  the  examination  of 
more  material.  One  explanation  for  the  trend  may  be  the  fact  that  the  original  authors  of 
the  requirements  document  no  longer  design  most  of  the  changes;  persons  less  expert  in  the 
document  have  taken  their  places.  Another  explanation  may  be  simply  that  recent  changes 
are  more  subtle  than  earlier  changes.  We  will  have  to  wait  to  see  which  explanation 
applies.  If  the  trend  slows  or  stops  in  the  future,  then  the  first  explanation  would  seem 
to  hold.  If  the  trend  continues,  then  the  second  would  seem  more  valid. 

2.4.  Are  changes  confined  to  a  single  section? 

There  are  183  changes  excluding  change  completions  and  clerical  errors.  If  we  combine 
change  completion  data  with  the  corresponding  original  changes,  then  40  (22%)  of  the  183 
changes  involve  more  than  one  section.  Figure  10  plots  this  statistic  over  the  years. 
Together  these  numbers  indicate  that,  early  on,  changes  tended  only  slightly  to  be 
confined  to  one  section.  More  recently,  confinement  to  one  section  tends  to  be  the  rule. 

2.5.  what  use  of  the  document  reveals  the  most  errors? 

Of  the  74  errors  corrected  in  1981,  18  are  clerical.  The  distribution  of  ways  in  which 
the  remaining  56  nonclerical  errors  have  been  detected  is  given  in  figure  11.  The 
distribution  clearly  shows  that,  in  1981,  the  SCR  project  was  heavily  into  design.  Figure 
12  shows  that  design  activity  has  been  the  primary  way  in  which  errors  have  been 
detected.  Although  not  surprising  statistics,  they  are  nevertheless  encouraging  because 
they  indicate  that  the  SRD  is  being  heavily  used  by  designers.  Apparently,  the  document 
is  meeting  two  of  the  goals  stated  for  it:  (1)  that  it  be  useful  and  (?)  that  it  serve  as 
a  reference  tool. 

The  cumulative  distribution  of  figure  12  should  be  of  special  interest  toward  the  end  of 
the  SCR  project.  If  the  requirements  document  is  of  high  quality  and  if  the  approach 
being  taken  to  software  development  is  successful,  then  relatively  few  nonclerical 
requirements  errors  should  be  reported  as  a  result  of  testing.  In  other  words,  the 
distribution  of  figure  12  should  retain  its  same  general  shape. 

2.6.  How  many  errors  are  found  in  the  document? 

There  are  247  requirements  errors  that  were  corrected  from  1978  through  1981,  70  (2B»)  of 
which  are  clerical.  This  seems  to  be  a  small  number  of  nonclerical  errors  considering 
that  the  SRD  contains  approximately  600  pages.  The  er ror-per-page  ratio  is  only  0.30. 

Bell  and  Thayer  (1976)  report  on  972  problems  with  a  B-5  level  software  specification  that 
comprised  approximately  2500  pages.  About  50  (5%)  are  problems  of  new  or  changed 
requirements,  which  cannot  occur  in  the  A-7E  OFP  redevelopment.  The  remaining  922 
problems  yield  a  problem-per-page  ratio  of  0.37,  which  is  not  very  different  from  the 
above  ratio  for  the  SRD.  But  the  problems  reported  by  Bell  and  Thayer  are  the  result 
largely  of  two  formal  requirements  reviews  conducted  during  system  development.  They 
comprise  some  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  problems  found.  Thus,  the  actual 
problem-per-page  ratio  is  likely  much  greater  than  0.37. 

2.7.  what  kinds  of  errors  are  contained  in  the  document? 

The  distribution  of  error  classes  in  1981  is  shown  in  figure  13;  in  1979,  figure  ’4; 
cumulatively,  figure  15.  Except  for  some  variation  in  the  percentage  of  inconsistencies, 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  distributions.  The  data  suggest  that  the  requirements 
document  is  much  more  precise  (has  relatively  few  ambiguities)  and  somewhat  more 
consistent  than  it  is  complete  and  correct.  Perhaps  most  remarkable  is  that  there  are  no 
errors  of  the  type  "inclusion  of  implementation  facts."  The  authors  seem  to  have 
succeeded  extremely  well  in  their  goal  of  specifying  external  behavior  only. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage  of  clerical  errors  found  has  remained 
constant  with  time.  Of  the  70  clerical  errors  so  far  found,  only  two  were  introduced  by 
earlier  changes. 

3.  CONCLUSION 

We  have  two  objectives  in  monitoring  changes  to  the  SRD.  The  first  is  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  goal-directed  data  collection.  The  second  is  to  measure  the  success  of  the 
document's  authors  in  meeting  their  objectives.  This  second  objective  is  important 
because  one  of  the  main  goals  of  the  SCR  project  is  to  produce  a  model  for  engineering  OFP 
software.  The  SRD  is  an  important  part  of  that  model. 

Our  work  has  shown  that  goal-directed  data  collection  can  be  feasibly  integrated  with 
traditional  configuration  control  activities.  The  major  difficulty  is  that  there  must  be 
constant  careful  attention  to  ensure  accurate  information;  that  is,  validation  must  be 
concurrent  with  data  collection. 

Our  analysis  of  the  three  years  of  change  data  suggests  that  the  authors  of  the  SRD  have 
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successfully  met  some  major  objectives.  In  particular: 

1.  The  document  seems  to  be  easily  maintained,  even  though  a  growing  percentage  of 
recent  changes  requires  the  examination  of  more  sections  than  those  that  must  be 
changed . 

2.  The  document  seems  to  be  well  structured.  Changes  tend  to  be  confined  to  single 
sections. 

3.  Based  on  comparison  with  published  data,  relatively  few  errors  have  been  found  to 
date. 

4.  The  document  is  remarkably  free  of  ambiguities  and  inappropriate  implementation 
details. 

5.  The  document  is  a  living  document.  It  has  been  heavily  used  during  design. 

These  are  of  course  interim  results,  and  data  collection  will  continue  throughout  the  SCR 
project.  Nevertheless,  the  change  data  from  the  start  has  consistently  supported  this 
positive  evaluation  of  the  SRD  (see  Basili  and  Weiss  1981).  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
significant  trends  in  the  data  that  suggest  the  conclusions  will  change. 
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0.  introduction :  A  description  of  the  document  organization,  an  abstract  for 
each  section,  and  a  guide  to  the  notation  used. 

1 .  Distinguishing  Characteristics  of  the  TC-2  Computer 

2.  Input  and  Output  Data  Items:  Description  of  the  information  received  and 
transmitted  by  the  computer,  organized  according  to  device,  one  subsection 
per  device  connected  to  the  computer. 

3.  Modes  of  Operation:  States  of  the  program  corresponding  to  aircraft 
operating  conditions . 

4.  Time- independent  Description  of  A-7  Software  Functions:  Each  function 
description  characterizes  one  or  more  output  date  items  and  specifies  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  updated. 

5.  Timing  Requirements:  Timing  requirements  for  all  functions  described  in 


6.  Accuracy  Constraints  on  Software  Functions 


7.  Undesired  Event  (UE)  Responses:  Desired  behavior  of  the  system  when 
undesired  events  occur. 

8.  Required  Subsets:  Useful  subsets  of  the  system  obtainable  by  omitting 
parts  of  the  code. 

9.  Possible  Changes:  Possible  future  modifications  to  the  OFP. 


10.  Glossary :  Glossary  of  acronyms  and  technical  terms  used  by  the  A-7 
community. 

11.  References 


Indices:  Alphabetical  indices  to  data  item  descriptions,  mode  overviews,  and 
functions. 


Dictionary:  Definitions  of  standard  terms  used  in  the  mode  (section  3)  and 

function  (section  4)  descriptions. 


FIGURE  1.  Sections  of  the  A-7E  Software  Requirements  Document 


1.  Is  externally-visible  behavior  only  specified  without  implying  a 
particular  implementation? 

2.  Are  the  appropriate  external  interfaces  specified? 

3.  Are  the  external  interfaces  specified  correctly? 

4.  Is  the  document  easy  to  change? 

5.  Is  it  clear  where  a  change  has  to  be  made? 

6.  Are  the  changes  likely  to  occur  predicted  correctly? 

7.  Are  changes  confined  to  a  single  section? 

8.  Is  the  proper  set  of  undesired  events  described? 

9.  Is  the  notation  used  unambiguous? 

10.  which  sections  have  the  most  errors? 

11.  Where  do  the  most  changes  have  to  be  made? 

12.  Which  type  of  tables  has  the  most  errors? 

13.  Does  the  document  contain  unnecessary  information? 

14.  what  use  of  the  document  reveals  the  most  errors? 

15.  Are  sections  3  (Modes)  and  4  (Functions)  consistent  with  each  other? 

16.  Is  the  dictionary  complete,  correct,  and  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the 
document,  and  will  it  remain  so? 

17.  Which  subsections  of  sections  2  (Data  Items),  3  (Modes),  and  4 
(Functions)  are  most  error-prone? 

18.  How  is  the  document  being  used? 

19.  Why  are  changes  being  made? 

20.  How  many  errors  are  found  in  the  document? 

21.  What  kinds  of  errors  are  contained  in  the  document? 


FIGURE  2.  Questions  Underlying  the  Change  Report  Form  (CRF)  for  the  A-7E 
Software  Requirements  Document 
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A  LA  DEFINITION  DE  LOGICIELS  AVIONIQUES 


Sylvie  CHENUT-MARTIN  et  Frangois  DOLADILLE 


Electronique  Serge  Dassault 
55,  Quai  Carnot 
92214  SAINT  CLOUD 
TEl.  :  602.70.17.  /  602.50.00 


RESUME 


Cet  article  decrlt  les  grandes  lignes  du  systEme  D.L.A.O.  (Definition  de  Logiciel  AsslstEe  par 
Ordinateur) ,  dont  l'objectif  est  d'aider  E  1 'Elaboration  de  spEcl f icatlons  de  logicfel  temps 
rEel,  et  en  particulier  de  logiciel  avionique.  II  presente  tout  d'abord  les  buts  de  l'Etude  et 
la  dEmarche  qui  a  Ete  suivie  pour  les  atteindre  :  analyse  du  processus  de  dEfinition  appllquE 
par  l'ESD  pour  le  logiciel  des  calculateurs  embarquEs,  analyse  des  besoins  des  utlllsateurs  et 
des  systEmes  exlstants. 

Les  solutions  retenues  sont  ensulte  dEveloppEes  en  soulignant  plus  partlcullErement  les  points 
suivants  : 

-  simplicltE  de  mise  en  oeuvre  :  S.O.S.,  salsie  des  informations  assistEe  par  l'outil,  ... 

-  facilltE  de  construction  de  documents. 

A  terme,  le  systEoe  doit  s'intEgrer  dans  un  ensemble  cohErent  d'outils  couvrant  les  diffEren- 
tes  Etapes  du  cycle  de  vie  du  logiciel  ;  les  problEmes  posEs  par  1 ' 1 ntEgration  avec  un  systEme 
d'alde  A  la  conception  sont  EvoquEs. 


io-: 

I  -  INTRODUCTION 


i 


I 


1 


i 

t 


La  taille  et  la  complex  ite,  sans  cesse  crolssantes,  des  logiciels  developp€s  dans  la  demldre 
decennle  ont  mis  en  Evidence  1 ' importance  prlmordiale  de  la  phase  de  definition  dans  le  cycle 
de  vie  d'un  loglclel.  Certalnes  raesures  effectu4es  sur  de  gros  projets  v'BOF  78]  [  BOF.  82]  per- 
mettent  ainsl  d’estlmer  que  le  coQt  des  seules  erreurs  de  definition  represente  en  moyenne  le 
tiers  du  cout  total  du  loglclel. 

A  l'origine  de  ces  erreurs,  que  l'on  peut  repertorier  en  differentes  categories  :  amblgulte, 
omission.  Incoherence,  surspec  i*  icat  Ion,  incotnp  rehens  lb  11  Ite,  ...  ,  se  trouvent  evldemment 
la  complex ite  et  le  volume  des  specifications,  mais  ieur  cause  Immediate  t lent  souvent  3 
l'absence  d'outlls  speclflques  3  cette  etape  de  definition  et  en  partlculier  l'?crlture  des 
specifications  en  langage  naturel  [MEY  79]. 

Cette  absence  de  moyens  automat  iques  est  part  icul  iSrement  ressent  le  par  tous  ceux  qui  one  3 
deveiopper  des  logiciels  conplexes  :  la  definition  du  calculateur  principal  d'avlons  milttal- 
res  peut  representer  plus  de  2000  pages  de  textes  et  de  schemas.  Les  mod  if icat ions  apport^es 
aux  specifications  initialed,  pendant  la  phase  m?me  de  realisation  du  logiciel,  y  sont  t  r3s 
nombreuses  (de  l'ordre  de  1000).  Ces  raises  3  jour  sont  del  icates  du  fait  d'une  stricture  le 
documents  mal  adaptee  3  l'?valuation  de  l' impact  de  ces  evolutions  sur  1 'ensemble  du 
logiciel. 

C'est  pourquoi  l'E.S.D.  developpe  actuellement  dans  le  cadre  de  deux  contrats,  I'un  avec  la 
direction  des  Recherches,  Etudes  et  Techniques  (PRET),  l'autre  avec  1 ' Agence  Spatlale  Euro- 
pfcenne  (ESA)  un  systdrae  dont  l'objectif  principal  est  d'offrir  un  support  simple  et  facile  3 
mettre  en  oeuvre  pour  la  phase  de  definition  de  logiciels.  Ces  t ravaux  sont  le  resultat  d’une 
collaboration  avec  la  SNIAS-DSBS  et  visent  3  satlsfalre  les  besoins  de  dlff?rents  indust  riels 
dans  des  contextes  varies  (il  est  3  noter  que  le  syst?rae,  d?velopp?  aujourd'hui  en  rrangais, 
peut  #tre,  par  des  modifications  mineures,  adapt?  3  la  langue  anglalse). 

II  -  08JECTIFS 


Les  objectifs  que  dolt  atteindre  un  systime  d'aide  3  la  definition  sont  multiples  : 

-  Accrottre  la  qualit?  de  la  specification  ,  c'est-3-d  ir*»  rlduire  de  fa<;on  importante  les 
erreurs  cltees  ci-dessus.  Le  syst3me  doit  offrir  3  1 ' ut 11 isateur  un  "langage"  simple,  auto- 
rlsant  de  nombreux  contrfiles  raals  lul  permettant  ?galement  de  mleux  analyser  ses  besoins. 

-  Faclllter  les  mlscs  3  jour,  c'est-3-dlre  prendre  en  cornpte  en  temps  r?el  toutes  les 

mod  If  icat  ions,  les  contrSler,  d?tecter  leurs  repercussions  et  eviter  qu’elles  ne  rendent  In¬ 
correct  le  reste  de  la  specification. 


-  Fournlr  une  documentation  f  table  et  adaptee  aux  besoins  des  differents  ut  il  isateurs.  Le  sys- 
t3me  doit  offrir  des  documents  3  la  demande  qui  satlsfont  l'ensemble  des  points  de  vue  ; 
pour  le  document  de  specifications,  qui  est  la  plupart  du  temps  la  base  cont ractuelle 
d ’ engagement  entre  le  real isateur  et  le  demandeur  de  loglclel,  il  est  indispensable 
d 'assurer  une  tr3s  grande  lisibilite  qui  perraette  3  un  non  -  informat ic  len  de  s'engager. 


D’ autre  part,  11  est 
trts  etrolteraent  aux 
le  syst3me  foumisse 
staples  raals  faclles 


evident  que  1 'util  It?  et  done  l'efflcacite  d'un  tel  systfcroe  sont  1  tees 
avantages  ergonomlques  de  ?s  Interfaces  ;  11  est  done  indispensable  que 
3  son  util Isateur  une  structure  souple  mals  efflcace  done  des  fonctions 
3  mettre  en  oeuvre. 


Pour  satisfaire  ces  objectifs,  la  demarche  suivie  lors  de  la  definition  du  syst^me  D.L.A.O.  a 
consiste  : 

1  -  A  choisir  comme  th^me  d  '  et  per  imenta  t  ion  un  document  de  sp§c  i  f  ications  eat  istant  dont  le 

contenu  soit  representat i f  des  principal*  probl&mes  rencontres  lors  de  la  definition  de 
logiciels  complexes.  L'Stude  de  ce  document  a  permis,  d '  une  part  d'en  analyser  les  defauts 
et  leurs  causes,  d’autre  part  d*  identifier  la  forme  d'un  tec  ce  de  specification  et  la  na¬ 
ture  des  concepts  qui  y  eta  lent  traites. 

2  -  A  interroger  des  redacteurs  de  sp§c ifications,  utilisateurs  potentiels  du  syst&me,  pour 

connaltre  leurs  besoins. 

3  -  A  etudier  les  systfcmes  et  istants  (ISDOS  [TEI  77],  SREM  [ALF  80],  SADT  [SOF  76], 

ZA1DE  (CHE  80],...  )  pour  identifier  les  ecueils  £  eviter  et  pour  voir  dans  quelle  mesure 
ces  syst&mes  pouvaient  satisfaire  les  besoins  mis  3  jour  lors  de  l' y  tape  prfecfcdente. 

Cette  demarche,  qui  a  permis  de  dresser  un  bilan  detaille  des  besoins  reels  d'un  industriel  en 
raati&re  de  definition  de  logiciels,  a  mis  en  Evidence  les  soucis  fondamentaix  des  utilisa¬ 
teurs  : 

.  facility  d 'apprent  issage  et  d '  ut  il  isat  ion  du  syst&me,  notamme'’t  au  niveau  du  langage, 

.  bonne  lisibility  des  documents  produits,  possibility  d’editions  graphiques  du  type 
SADT  ou  R-nets  (ALF  76] , 

.  adaptability  du  langage  ai*  problSmes  traites. 

C'est  en  fonction  de  ces  soucis  que  nous  avons  defini  D.L.A.O.  dont  certains  aspects  soat  d£- 
veloppes  ci-dessous. 


Ill  -  LE  SYSTEME  D.L.A.O. 

3.1.  Le  langage 

II  a  £t&  elabory  it  partir  d'une  analyse  des  documents  de  spyc  i  ficat  ion  de  logiciels  temps 
reel  dyveloppes  £  l'ESD  ;  chacun  des  concepts  qui  §talt  manipule  dans  de  tels  documents  a 
ete  identifiy  et  est  etprin»y  dans  le  langage.  L’objectif  ytait  de  trouver  un  compromis 
satisfaisant  entre  formalisme,  lisibilite  et  facility  d'emploi.  11  a  yt§  trouvy  en  redui- 
sant  £  5  les  types  d'objets  £  dyfinir.  La  spyc iflcation  se  presente  comme  une  suite  de 
dyfinitions  d'objets  de  1 ' un  des  5  types  sulvants  : 

.  Lejs  ^njorma gloria  :  Ce  sont  les  donnyes  opyrat ionnelles  manipuiyes  dans  le  logic iel. 

Bt emple  :  "Mode  de  fonct ionnement  du  radar"  est  une  donnye  opera t ionnelle  en  entrye 
du  logic  iel  dont  on  exploiters  les  diffyrentes  valeurs  :  tyiymytrie  Air-Sol,  visua¬ 
lisation  du  sol,...  pour  la  spSc iflcation. 

Les  ^ntejrfaces  :  Ce  sont  les  supports  physiques  des  informations. 

Bt  empl  e  :  L' in  format  ion  "Mode  de  fonct  ionnement  du  radar"  est  impiymentye  par 
1*  interface  "Mode  radar",  qui  est  un  champ  de  10  bits. 


1 


! 


•  Les  6v6neaents  :  Ce  sont  lea  fa  Its  al6atolres  ou  non,  (ventuellement  accoapagnfcs 
d*  informations,  aucquels  le  logiclel  dolt  r8aglr. 

Bt  ample  :  Le  “passage  du  radar  du  mode  t61§a§trle  Air-Sol  au  mode  Visualisation  du 
sol “  eat  un  ev(nement,  le  logiclel  dolt  en  effet  dans  ce  cas  effectuer  certalnes 
Initialisations  et  dee  traltements  sp6clflques  au  nouveau  aode. 

.  Les  (tats^  :  Ce  sont  des  ensembles  de  proprl8t8s  v6rlfi6es  par  le  logiclel  2  un  Instant 
donnfc. 

Ex  empl  e  :  Au  temps  t,  le  logiclel  eat  dans  l'un  des  (tats  sulvants  :  aode 
Navigation,  aode  Air-Air,  aode  Air-Sol. 

.  Leji  traltemeuts  :  Ce  sont  les  fonctlons  accomplice  par  le  logiclel. 

Les  aceaples  qui  suivent  (definitions  success  Ives  d'une  Information  et  d'une  Interface) 
sont  prfelevfcs  dans  un  logiclel  avlonlque.  Us  ne  tlennent  pas  compte  des  facllltfes  de 
salsle  offertes  au  sp(c  lflcateur  (c  f .  3.2.),  nl  des  posslbllltfcs  d' editions  fournles  par 
le  systfeae  (c  f.  3.5.) 


Definition  d*une  Information 


La  t ltud e_add It lonnel 1 e  :  INFORMATION 
SYNONYMS  ecart_de_latitude 

ENTREE 
REEL 

UNITE  degre 

DOMAINS  DE  VARIATION  (-180,  180] 

VALIDE  SI  coordonnees  but  -  vallde  / 


Definition  d'une  Interface  de  type  message 

centrale_inert lelle_6  :  INTERFACE 

MESSAGE 

EMETTEUR  centrale^inert lelle 

RECEPTEUR  calculateurl , 

calculateur2, 
p  11  o  t  ejs  utoaa  t  lque , 
radar, 
vlseur 

6,25  HZ 

CARACTERISATION  *  commands  label  88,  coaaande  coapleaentalre  13  * 

LONGUEUR  80  BITS 

COMPOSITION 

MOT  val  Id  ite_centrale_lnert  lelle  ; 

etat_centrale_inert  lelle  ; 

DOUBLE-MOT  mod e__centrale__iner  t lelle  ;  / 
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3.2.  Facilit6s  de  salsie 


Lor 8  de  I'ec&cution  de  chacune  des  fonctlons  offc-rtes  par  le  systfeme,  l * ut  11  isateur  dis¬ 
pose  d'un  certain  nombre  de  facilltes  de  niveau  general  ;  en  partlculier,  11  peut  avoir 
recours,  £  tout  moment,  £  un  'S.O.S.',  pour  lul  ec pi Iquer  le  fonct lonneaent  du  syst&me 
quand  11  le  desire  ;  de  m£me,  11  peut  dfcfinir  et  utlllaer  des  macros,  aussl  bien  au  ni¬ 
veau  du  langage  de  commande  ( Inter preteur  SHELL  d’UNIX  [BOU  78]  )  qu'au  niveau  du  langage 
de  specification,  ce  qul  lul  Svlte  alnsl  certalnes  t£ches  repetltives  (procedures  de  coar 
mandes  ou  definitions  d’objets  souvent  ut  11  Isees)  . 

D'autre  part,  pour  la  salsie  interactive  des  specifications,  11  existe,  outre  un  mode 
"1 Ibre"  dans  lequel  la  seule  assistance  apportee  par  le  systfeme  est  le  S.O.S. ,  un  mode 
“assiste**.  Dans  ce  mode,  1* uttl Isateur  est  guide  pas  £  pas  dans  la  redaction  de  sa  speci¬ 
fication  gr£ce  £  un  jeu  de  questlons/reponses. 

L' enc  halnement  de  la  salsie  est  assure  par  le  systfeme  en  fonctlon  des  options  cholsles 
par  1*  util  isateur .  La  syntax e  du  langage  lul  est  alors  par  fa  Itement  transparente. 

Le  passage  d'un  mode  £  l'autre  peut  se  lalre  £  tout  moment.  Dans  le  cas  d'un  passage  mode 
1 Ibre  -  mode  assiste,  le  systfeme  se  branc  he  dlrectement  au  questionnaire  necesalre  £  la 
poursulte  de  la  specification. 

L'exeraple  cl-dessous  presente  un  court  scenario  d' util isatlon  du  mode  assiste  pour  un  ob- 
jet  de  type  Information  (fin  de  definition). 

Cheque  figure  symbolise  un  ecran  : 

-  la  partle  superieure  de  l'ecran  est  reservee  au  systfcme  pour  presenter  la  specification 
Indentee,  rappeller  la  fonctlon  en  cours  ; 

-  la  partle  inferleure  permet  £  1 '  util  Isateur  de  fournlr  le  tex  te  de  sa  specification  ou 
de  repondre  aut  questions  posees  par  le  systfcme  et  de  s61ecter  la  fonctlon  en  cours  ; 
lea  notations  utills6e8  sont  les  sulvantes  :  majuscules  pour  les  afflchages  du  syst^me 
et  minuscules  pour  celles  du  spec  1 f lcateur ,  le^T^s ignl f le  transmission. 


butjde__preparation  :  INFORMATION 
SYNONYME  butj>rep 

ENTREE 
ENTIER 

DOMAINE  DE  VARIATION  [1,63] 

*  les  buts  93,94  sont  pour  le  moment  en  reserve  * 

FONCTION  :  DEFINITION  MODE  ASSISTE 


L'  INFORMATION  EST-ELLE  PARAMETREE  PAR  LE  TEMPS  ?  1_  Q 

1  -  OUI 

2  -  NON 


COMMANDE  : 
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but_de_preparation  :  INFORMATION 
SYNONYME  but_prep 

ENTREE 
ENTIER 

DOMAINE  DE  VARIATION  [1,63] 

*  les  buts  93,94  sont  pour  le  moaent  en  reserve  * 

PARAMETRE  PAR  LE  TEMPS 

FONCTION  :  DEFINITION  MODE  ASSTSTE 


DES  CONDITIONS  DE  VALIDITE  SONT-ELLES  ATTACHEES  A 
L* INFORMATION  ?  2  (?) 

1  -  OUI 

2  -  NON 


COMMANDS  : 


but_de_preparation  :  INFORMATION 
SYNONYME  but_prep 

ENTREE 
ENTIER 

DOMAINE  DE  VARIATION  [1,63] 

*  les  buts  93,94  sont  pour  le  aoaent  en  reserve  * 
PARAMETRE  PAR  LE  TEMPS  / 

FONCTION  : 


MISE  EN  GARDE  :  L'OBJET  CHANCEMENT  BUT  EST 
UTILISE  ET  NON  DECLARE 
VEUILLEZ  LE  DEFINIR 


COMMANDS  : 


FIN  DE  DEFINITION  AVEC  DIAGNOSTIC 


3.3.  Mlse  i  jour 

L*un  dee  buts  du  systfeae  est  de  fisc  11  iter  les  alses  ft  Jour  et,  en  pertlculler,  d'ftvlter 
que  des  aod lficst Ions  anarchlques  sue  rtpercusslons  asl  dtflnles  provoquent  une  dtgrada- 
tlon  du  tacte  ftcrlt.  Pour  cels,  I  dtaque  alee  1  jour,  le  syotftae  contrftle  le  tacte  aod  1- 
flft  (les  contrdles  ftsnt  de  atae  nature  qu'en  salsle  :  coherence,  coaplfttude)  as  Is  aussl 
visualise  1' Impact  de  la  modification,  c'est-ft-dlre  l'enseable  des  objets  en  relation 
avec  l'objet  aodlfli,  ce  qul  peraet  4  1* util Isateur  de  cerner  coaplftteaent  les  rbpercus- 
slons  de  sa  aloe  4  jour,  qu'  11  peut  vallder  ou  non. 


II  arrive  souvent  que  les  specifications  de  deix  projets  diffferents  alent  des  parties 
communes,  notamment  dans  le  cas  de  loglclels  avlonlques  ou  les  missions  3  remplir  sont 
souvent  de  agme  nature.  II  est  done  lntferessant  de  pouvoir  rfecupferer  tout  ou  partle  d'une 
specification  dfej3  ex  istante  pLutSt  que  d'avoir  3  la  rfefecrire.  A  partir  des  specifica¬ 
tions  archives  dans  les  bases  de  donnfees  projet,  on  va  done  creer  des  bibl  loth&ques  de 
specifications  equivalentes  auc  bibl iot hfeques  de  modules  en  prog ramma t ion. 

3.5.  Editions 

11  ec  Iste  deuc  types  de  docisnents  fournis  par  le  syst&me  : 

.  Les  editions  pone tuelles,  qul  peuvent  fetre  demandees  3  tout  moment  p^r  1  * ut il  isateur 
pour  obtenlr  le  ou  les  renseignements  sp§cifiques  necessaires  3  la  poursulte  de  son 
actlvlte.  L'emploi  d'une  base  de  donnees  comme  structure  d'archivage  permet  1'accfes  sfe- 
lectif  3  toutes  les  informations  relatives  3  un  problfeae  particuller  et  facllltent 
grandement  le  travail  par  rapport  3  la  documentation  sur  papier  utUls§e  aujourd'hul  ou 
11  est  difficile  de  rassembler  tous  ces  elements. 

Ces  editions,  qul  travalllent  dlrectement  3  partir  des  objets  contenus  dans  la 
specification,  permettent  d'obtenir  differents  types  de  sortie  : 

-  EdJ.tJ.on  de_la  £  p§cl flea t Jon  d.'un_oJ)Jet  :  trois  formats  peuvent  fetre  demandes  : 
squelette  syntax  lque  seul ,  avee  comments  ire  et  "en  pseudo- franga  Is" ,  le  systfeme 
insurant  des  bribes  de  phrases  auc  endroits  voulus. 

-  EdJ-tJon  de_r& ejs  prolate  a  :  repondant  auc  requites  du  type  "Quels  sont  les 
objets  verlfiant  telle  ou  telle  proprlfetfe  ?" 

-  Arbre  ide_d^c£m£Osl_t lon_d^s_ev§n«ent£  oujiea__ln  format ions,  qul  montrent  la  con¬ 
struction  de  ces  objets  3  partir  d'objets  de  plus  bas  niveau* 

-  Diagramme  fL,£n£^*£^eJlkJk®8._t.£.a.kt.®m*nt9  (de  type  R-nets) 

-  Fluc__d_e  donnfees,  qul  montre  comment  clrculent  et  oO  sont  §labor£es  les  donntes. 

-  Diagramme  d'etat,  qul  symbolise  graphlquement  les  transitions  entre  fetats 

*  JL'JdJtiojn  £ujd£cuaent  de_r§^ ftreme,  qui  est  la  plupart  du  temps  la  base  contractuelle 
d 'engagement  entre  le  demandeur  et  le  rfeal  Isateur  de  loglclel  et  qul  dolt  done  ttre 
aussl  lislble  et  aussl  proche  que  possible  des  documents  actuels  de  specification. 

Pour  cela,  un  out  il  docuaenta  Ire,  simple  et  fee  lie  3  mettre  en  oeuvre,  a  fete  dfeflnl.  U 
permet  3  l'utll  Isateur  de  construlre  son  docinent  comme  11  le  dfeslre  3  partir  des  ele¬ 
ments  docuaenta ires  constitufes  par  les  editions  ponctuelles.  Grice  I  cet  out  11,  la  ges- 
tlon  de  la  "structure"  docuaentalre  est  totaleaent  Indfependante  du  contenu  du  document. 

La  construction  du  document  peut  se  fa  Ire  sous  le  contrOle  d'un  plan-type  qul  est  lul- 
mlme  dfefinl  par  un  util  isateur  prlvllfeglfe  pour  cheque  projet,  sulvant  les  standards  me- 
t hodologlques  employes.  Cet  outll,  vu  sa  gfenferalltfe,  peut  s'appllquer  3  chscunedes 
phases  du  cycle  de  vie  du  loglclel. 
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IV  -  LIAISON  AVEC  LA  CONCEPTION 


L'E.S.D.  dSveloppe  Sgaleaent  un  systSae  d'alda  A  la  conception  dea  loglclela.  Ce  systSae  eat 
le  support  d'une  aSthode  dSrlvSe  de  celle  dea  aachlnea  abatraltes  [GAL  78]  en  prenant  en  coap- 
te  ua  environneaent  teapa-rSel.  II  eat  done  lnd lapenaable  de  Her  lea  dent  systSaea,  cela  eat 
fait  actuelleaent  grlce  A  dea  relatlona  dSflnles  aanuelleaent  par  I'utlllsateur  entre  lea  ob- 
Jeta  aanlpulSa  dans  la  apSclftcation  et  cent  aanlpulSa  dans  la  conception.  Grice  A  ces 
liaisons,  on  obtlent  une  traqabllltS  ainlaua  entre  lea  dent  Stapes,  qul  pent  Stre  lntSreaaante 
notaaaent  en  caa  de  aodlflcatlon  d'une  partle  dea  apSclflcatlona.  on  effet,  dans  ce  caa, 
le  systSae  fournlt  L'  lapse t  de  La  alee  A  jour,  et  peraet  A  I'utUlaateur  de  connaTtre  lea  SIS- 
aenta  de  conception  qui  aont  auaceptlblea  d'§voluer. 

One  Stude  eat  en  coura  pour  analyser  la  fialaabUltS  d'une  autoeat  last  Ion  de  la  else  en  place 
de  cea  relatlona,  qul  peraettralt  alnal  une  IntSgratlon  totale  entre  lea  de*  aystSaes. 


V  -  CONCLUSION 

U  systSae  que  nous  venons  de  dScrlre  apportera  une  aide  significative  A  sea  utlllsateura  pour 
1  'analyse  dea  problAaea  de  dSflnltlon  du  loglclel.  11  peraettra  un  accrolsseaent  de  la  qual  ItS 
dea  docuaent a  produlta  alnal  qu'une  facllltS  et  une  sllretS  de  alae  A  Jour.  11  rendra  dlaponl- 
bles  et  rubles  lea  lnforaatlona  relatives  A  la  spSc  lflcat  Ion  et  facllltera  leur 
conun  lea t  ion. 

U  dSflnltlon  du  systSae  eat  aaintenant  terainSe,  la  phase  de  rSallsatlon  eat  en  coura.  Le 
systSae  sera  IntSgrS  A  1 'a teller  de  gSnie  loglclel  AIGLE  en  coura  d'Stude  (projet  coaian  aut 
aoclStSa  ESD,  SNIAS/DSBS,  S TER I A  ( BRA  82)  ). 
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SUMMARY 


Requirements  Specification  methodologies  and  documentation  systems  which  are  currently  available  adopt  a 
range  of  differing  viewpoints  on  the  system  development  problem.  Each  is  oriented  to  enabling  the  user 
to  specify  efficiently  some  particular  aspect  of  the  target  system,  vtd  each  places  a  particular  emphasis 
on  certain  features  of  the  system. 

At  Marconi  Avionics  we  believe  that  the  role  of  an  automated  documentation  system  should  be  to  accommodate 
all  information  relevant  to  a  system  design,  to  check  rigorously  that  information  for  consistency,  and  to 
make  it  visible  in  a  range  of  reports  which  individually  provide  various  emphasis  on  the  information. 

To  this  end  we  are  developing  an  integrated  system,  MENTOF , for  the  development  of  engineering  designs  and 
documentation.  MENTOR  is  intended  to  assist  development  teams  in  the  qathering  of  information,  definition 
_f  terras,  and  development  of  designs  for  avionics  systems.  Ttie  system  has  the  following  major  features 

a)  A  new  specification  method  which  guides  the  user  in  the  decomposition  of  his  problem  by  partitioning 
the  behaviour  of  the  target  system  among  a  number  of  operational  capabilities. 

b)  A  specification  language  NATTER  (A  NATural  TERminology)  which  is  intended  for  use  by  any  personnel 
involved  in  the  system  development  and  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  accommodate  all  functional 
documentation  for  the  target  system. 

c)  An  advanced  algebraic  analysis  technique  whicn  enables  the  MENTOR  system  to  perform  a  powerful  dynamic 
consistency  analysis  of  the  evolving  specification,  and  provide  valuable  feedback  to  the  development 
teams. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  a  wide  variety  of  techniques  have  been  proposed  in  an  attempt  to  inject  a  degree  of 
methodological  rigour  into  the  systems  engineering  process.  These  proposals  have  ranged  from  the  rather 
esoteric,  formal  specification  and  program  transformation  techniques  (Jon  1980,  Ham  1976) ,  to  the  pragmatic 
documentation  oriented  approach  of  a  number  of  semi -formal  documentation  methodologies(Tho  1976,  Jac  1975) 
and  Engineering  Design  Documentation  systems  (Tei  1976,  Dav  1977) .  Each  of  these  schools  can  offer  some 
valuable  assistance  in  the  generation  of  effective  system  designs,  however  the  more  formal  techniques  in 
general  have  little  direct  relevance  to  the  day  to  day  engineering  process,  and  will,  we  believe,  prove 
difficult  or  impossible  to  integrate  into  the  procedures  involved  in  the  development  of  large  systems  in  a 
commercial  environment . 

At  Marconi  Avionics  we  have  been  investigating  the  relationship  between  formal  and  semi-formal  techniques 
in  some  detail,  and  we  have  concluded  that  a  broadly  based  approach  is  feasible.  In  outline,  this  approach 
would  allow  for  development  and  evolution  of  system  concepts  in  a  structured  documentation -oriented  fashion 
but  would  nevertheless  provide  a  degree  of  formal  verification  sufficient  to  give  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  the  designs  which  are  achieved.  We  are  currently  engaged  in  the  development  of  an 
Engineering  Design  Documentation  System,  MENTOR  which  embodies  this  approach  to  the  specification  and 
verification  of  systems. 

At  its  core  MENTOR  is  a  database  system  for  the  maintenance  of  engineering  documentation  in  much  the  same 
spirit  as  ISDOS  {Tei  1976)  and  SDS  (Dav  1977) .  MENTOR,  however,  supplements  this  information  management 
capability  with;- 

a)  A  method  for  the  top-down  evolution  and  structuring  of  system  specifications,  with  emphasis  on  the 
separation  of  concerns  in  the  analysis  of  required  behaviour  and  the  specification  of  operational 
design. 

b)  A  semantically  processed  specification  language,  NATTER,  which  captures  the  specification,  in  detail, 
for  representation  on  the  MENTOR  database,  and 

c)  A  new  and  powerful  technique  for  consistency  analysis,  based  on  a  formal  interpretation  of  the  NATTER 
language  primitives,  and  implementing  a  concept  of  logical  flow,  developed  from  the  recently  described 
theory  of  flow  algebra  (Mil  1978) . 

In  addition  MENTOR  will  provide  a  comprehensive  report  generation  package  for  the  retrieval  of  information 
from  the  database,  and  will  provide  facilities  for  security  management,  and  completeness  monitoring. 

The  completeness  monitoring  facility  will  be  linked  to  the  consistency  checking  mechanism,  and  whenever 
insufficient  information  is  available  to  complete  the  structures  anticipated  by  the  consistency  checking 
process,  so  that  a  consistency  check  cannot  be  completed,  the  completeness  monitoring  facility  will  prompt 
the  user  to  provide  the  missing  information. 


It  is  however,  the  central  language  analysis  and  verification  capabilities  cf  the  MENTOR  system,  together 
with  the  MENTOR  specification  technique  which  form  the  substance  of  this  paper.  The  next  section  comprises 
a  discussion  of  the  capabilities  required  in  the  area  of  language  analysis,  and  ur.  introduction  tc  the 
technique  of  language  analysis  which  we  have  adopted  in  the  MENTOR  system.  Subsequent,  sections  treat  the 
MENTOR  specification  technique,  and  the  verification  of  systems  by  flow  logical  analysis  similarly. 

THE  NATTER  SPECIFICATION  LANGUAGE 

In  order  to  discuss  meaningfully  the  capabilities  of  a  speci f icat ion  language,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
some  position  on  the  nature  and  role  of  the  specifications  which  are  to  be  prepared  using  the  language. 

One  view  which  is  widely  held,  is  that  a  full  functional  requirements  spec; f i cation ,  stating  in  detail 
the  behaviour  to  be  implemented  by  the  system,  should  be  provided.  Furthermore  this  view  holds  that  the 
requirements  speci f ication  should  be  completely  neutral,  to  the  extent  that  no  feasible  design  should  be 
excluded. 

While  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  tnin  :>osit  io:.,we  feel  that  it  is  overstated,  with  regard 
to  the  practicalities  of  the  systems  engineering  discipline.  To  put  it  baldly,  we  believe  that  there  is 
a  wide  gulf  between  the  products  of  engineering  design  on  the  one  hand,  an  1  those  algorithmic  problems 
which  can  be  precisely  specified  in  a  formal,  design  free  manner,  on  tne  other. 

Looking  at  this  from  another  angle,  we  would  say  that  the  elucidation  of  detailed  system  requirements  is 
a  central  part  of  the  engineering  process,  and  that  the  generation  and  evaluation  of  designs  is  an 
essential  technique  in  this  process.  We  therefore  take  the  view  that  the  specification  language  is 
essentially  a  design  documentation  tool.  We  do  however  recognise  that  the  documentation  of  design 
characteristics  must  be  correlated  to  the  requirements  of  the  application,  so  that  the  language  must  be 
sufficiently  powerful  to  support  a  detailed  external  view  of  the  behaviour  offered  by  the  system. 

Any  terminology  which  is  designed  to  provide  this  comprehensive  capability  will  have  a  great  deal  in 
common  with  natural  languages  as  they  have  been  used  for  engineering  documentation.  If,  however,  as 
in  the  MENTOR  system,  it  is  required  to  provide  automatic  tools  to  facilitate  the  engineering  process, 
we  must  confront  the  fact  that  the  specification  language  must  be  accommodated  to  the  system  by  some 
measure  of  formalisation.  There  is  however  a  well  known  risk  in  the  formalisation  of  natural  languages, 
in  that  it  can  be  difficult  to  confine  usage  of  familiar  natural  language  terms  within  the  limits  of  a 
rigid  formal  syntax. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  our  overall  approach,  we  believe  that  it  is  imperative  to  retain  much  of  the 
vocabulary  and  some  of  the  style  of  natural  English  in  the  specification  language  for  MENTOR.  Therefore 
we  have  specified  the  use  of  semantic  techniques  of  language  analysis  in  order  to  retain  also  some  of  the 
flexibility  which  characterises  the  natural  language.  Thus  the  MENTOR  specification  language  NATTER 
(a  NATural  TERminology)  does  not  have  a  rigid  defined  syntax,  and  any  statement  is  regarded  as  syntactically 
valid,  provided  that  it  can  be  reduced  to  an  appropriate  set  of  semantic  relationships. 

Broadly  speaking  this  is  possible  only  because  NATTER  is  restricted  in  its  expressive  power  to  be  a 
terminology  for  descrioing  the  behaviour  and  operation  of  systens  of  processing  capabi lities .  Only  a 
limited  number  of  types  of  object  need  to  be  recognised,  and  only  a  limited  range  of  interactions  and  inter¬ 
connections  between  documentation  objects  require  to  be  specified.  Furthermore,  strict  naming  conventions 
for  documentation  objects  can  be  adopted  in  order  to  facilitate  the  processing  of  noun  phrases. 

Nevertheless  the  use  of  semantic  techniques  lends  to  NATTER  the  flexibility  to  be  used  in  a  natural  way  for 
the  preparation  of  engineering  documentation.  While  retaining  the  capability  to  generate  a  fully  detailed 
model  of  the  meaning  of  the  documentation  to  be  maintained  on  the  system  database. 

The  output  of  the  NATTER  language  analyser  is  called  a  second  order  entity/relationship  model  of  the 
meaning  of  the  input  statements.  Noun  phrases  in  the  input  statements  are  processed  to  generate  unique 
names  for  a  set  of  named  entity  nodes,  and  these  nodes  are  interconnected  by  a  network  of  relationships 
which  represent  the  verba  and  other  connective  phrases  in  the  input  statements. 

Both  the  entities  and  the  relationships  which  form  the  primitive  components  of  the  entity  relationship 
model  have  associated  type  attributes,  and  the  semantics  of  the  NATTER  language  are  defined  as  constraints 
on  the  association  of  entities  with  relationships  depending  on  their  type  attributes.  Relationships  are 
only  permitted  to  be  specified  between  objects  of  appropriate  types,  and  the  appropriate  types  for  each 
relationship  are  defined  by  means  of  a  schema  which  is  associated  with  the  relationship  type.  The  semantic 
processing  of  NATTER  therefore  consists  of  the  use  of  the  relationship  schemata  associated  with  the 
connective  phrases  in  the  input  statement,  to  derive  a  consistent  allocation  of  the  noun  phrases  to 
appropriate  object  types. 

In  principle  this  scheme  can  accommodate  the  processing  of  arbitrary  input  statements  to  generate  an 
equivalent  entity /relationship  model,  however  its  use  with  NATTER  is  restricted  to  provide  only  sufficient 
capability  for  an  engineering  design  terminology.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  acconmodate  both  the 
specification  of  designs  and  the  explanation  of  those  designs  in  terms  of  the  behaviour  which  they  implement, 
this  capability  extends  to  the  ability  to  process  statements  of  causation,  inhibition  and  consequence  which, 
in  many  cases,  must  be  modelled  as  relationships  acting  upon  other  relationships. 

It  is  this  feature,  that  some  relationships  act  upon  others,  which  is  referred  to  as  the  second  order 
characteristic  of  the  entity/ relationship  model.  We  have  however  found  that  in  all  such  cases  it  is 
appropriate  to  regard  one  or  other  of  the  entities  participating  in  the  acted  upon  relationship  as  mediating 
the  action.  This  means  that  the  second  order  characteristic  can  be  conveniently  handled  in  MENTOR  by  a 
technique  of  parameterisation.  Consider,  for  example  the  relationships 

A  derives  B;  and,  C  causes  A  to  derive  B. 


In  this  case  the  action  implied  by  A  derives  B  is  under  the  control  of  the  process  entity  A,  therefore  we 
model  these  relationships  in  MENTOR  as 

A(N)  derives  B;  and,  C  causes  A(N) 

Where  N  uniquely  identifies  the  relationship  A  derives  B  among  all  the  relationships  in  which  A  participates. 

3.  THE  MENTOR  SPECIFICATION  METHOD 

We  have  supplemented  the  powerful  NATTER  language  analysis  capability  of  t_.e  MENTOR  system  with  detailed 
guidelines  for  the  structuring  of  system  specifications.  These  guidelines  comprise  the  MEI/TOR  specification 
method,  and  amount  to  a  top-down,  abstract  machine  approach  to  specification  generating  very  strongly 
structured  engineering  designs.  The  central  idea  in  this  specification  technique  is  to  separate  the 
concerns  of  how  the  system  is  required  to  behave,  and  how  it  will  operate  in  order  to  achieve  that  behaviour, 
in  terms  of  the  independent  behaviours  of  a  number  of  contributory  processes  and  the  control  flows  amongst 
those  processes.  In  order  to  achieve  ti.xa  separation  of  concerns,  without  prejudicing  the  further  detailed 
analysis  of  the  requirements  of  the  application,  we  recommend  that  a  certain  attitude  be  adopted  towards 
the  role  of  a  process  in  engineering  design.  A  process  is  to  be  regarded  as  adding  to  the  system  tne 
capability  to  take  account  of  some  natural  subdivision  of  the  interactions  in  the  system's  environment.  It 
has  as  <»  central  concern  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  some  set  of  entities  in  an  appropriate  relation¬ 
ship  to  be  a  meaningful  model  of  sc.ne  aspect  of  the  activities  which  the  system  is  required  to  control. 

Adopting  tnis  approach  means  that,  typically,  each  function  provided  by  the  system  requires  the  col laboration 
of  several  processes.  Conversely  each  process  may  be  required  to  perform  a  number  of  different  actions  in 
support  of  various  functions.  This  means  that  it  is  necessary  to  specify  precisely  the  circumstances  in 
which  each  action  is  performed,  so  that  each  process  has  its  own  behavioural  specification  in  terms  of 
conditions  recognised  and  actions  performed  in  response  to  those  conditions.  This  amounts  to  an  explanation 
of  the  role  of  the  process  in  the  management  of  the  systems  operating  environment. 

Operational  processing  sequences  among  processes  can  be  specified  by  indicating  the  consequence  of 
particular  actions  as  conditions  becoming  true,  which  then  act  as  the  stimulus  for  subsequent  actions. 
Additionally  triggering  actions  may  be  specified  between  processes,  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  activate 
an  idle  process  to  perform  some  action. 

We  believe  that  this  comprises  a  fully  general  approach  to  the  specification  of  engineering  designs,  and 
that  by  employing  this  method  in  conjunction  with  the  NATTER  specification  language,  documentation  of  a 
high  quality  can  be  generated  which  parallels  and  quite  closely  resembles  the  best  specifications  in 
natural  English. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  NATTER  language,  however  is  to  make  engineering  specifications  machine  processable, 
and  one  of  the  results  of  the  specification  method  outlined  is  the  generation  of  specifications  of  sufficient 
detail  to  support  an  automatic  consistency  analysis. 

4.  VERIFICATION  OF  SPECIFICATIONS  BY  FLOW  LOGIC  ANALYSIS 

The  MENTOR  system  will  not,  in  any  sense,  guarantee  that  a  design  is  appropriate  for  a  given  application. 

To  look  for  such  guarantee  would  in  fact  be  misguided,  since  there  can  be  no  rigorous  way  of  determining 
what  would  be  an  appropriate  response  by  the  system  in  any  circumstances  which  might  in  practice  arise. 

The  determination  that  the  behaviour  of  a  system  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the  application  is  a  process 
that  we  call  validation,  and  however  the  behaviour  of  the  system  is  defined, validation  is  ultimately  a 
matter  for  human  judgement.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  verification  of  systems  which  is 
amenable  to  automation.  That  is,  establishing  that  the  operations  of  the  system  do  in  fact  conform  to  and 
achieve  some  specified  behaviour.  In  other  contexts  this  activity  has  been  called  program  proof,  but  in 
the  context  of  the  MENTOR  system  it  is  more  appropriate  to  regard  it  as  a  dynamic  consistency  check  of  the 
specification. 

To  appreciate  why  this  is  so,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  the  documentary  form  of  specification 
supported  by  MENTOR  is  one  that  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  validation  process.  There  is  at  no  point 
a  full  formal  specification  of  the  behaviour  of  the  system,  but  instead  a  succession  of  abstractions  of 
that  behaviour  which  encompass  and  progressively  delimit  the  application  which  the  system  will  fulfil.  In 
effect  this  refinement  is  achieved  by  incorporating  specific  assumptions  about  the  intended  application 
in  the  specifications  of  system  operation.  But  because  of  the  hierarchical  nature  of  systems  it  is 
possible  to  make  contradictory  assumptions  at  different  points,  leading  to  inconsistencies  between  the 
operation  of  separate  parts  of  the  system.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  automatic  verification 
technique  in  the  MENTOR  system  is  called  consistency  checking. 

The  technique  which  we  have  developed  to  perform  this  analysis  is  based  on  the  concept  that  the  instantaneous 
state  of  a  system  can  be  represented  by  the  current  truth  assignments  of  a  system  of  predicates  (truth 
functions)  which  specify  the  states  of  individual  entities  in  the  system.  Flow  logic  is  a  technique  which 
enables  us  to  model  the  evolution  of  truth  assignments  in  such  a  system,  dependent  on  the  correlations 
between  predicates  implied  by  the  relationships  specified  in  the  system  description. 

Meaning  representations  (i.e.  representations  of  meaning)  for  relationships  in  flow  logic  specify  these 
correlations  between  predicates,  and  are  subject  to  algebraic  manipulation  conforming  to  a  system  of 
axioms  known  as  the  Laws  of  Flow  (Mil  1978) .  These  axioms  have  the  effect  that  each  relationship  is 
perceived  as  having  an  inmutable  intrinsic  meaning,  while  permitting  the  manipulation  of  meaning 
representations  in  such  a  way  as  to  derive  representations  of  the  effect  of  relationships  acting  in  concert. 
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I:.  ;  r  i-rti  :e  e -icr.  mean  in. 7  representation  is  equivalent  tc  a  number  of  interconnected  states 
-  r  res:  j  t>:  partial  states  of  the  system  considered.  Each  state  cf  the  mc-ar.ir.o  represent  at ;  or. 

comt- rises  »  number  of  statements  which  in  general  describe  the  changes  cf  state  cf  the  rartici:  ■.tint 
entities  associated  with  changes  cf  state  if  the  system.  In  fact  each  statement  has  the-  general  ferrr 
h :  A  7  where  h,  if  it  is  present,  denotes  the  hypo  the  s  1  s  that  the  state  of  some  particiv  it;:;;  entity 
changes,  initiating  a  change  of  the  partial  state  of  the  system.  A,  if  it  is  present,  denotes  tr.e 
ir  rumen t  that  certain  other  state  changes  occur  amongst  the  parti cipating  entities  m  consequence  i  rh.- 
:;y potnes is ,  and  7,  which  is  always  present,  denotes  the  conclusion  that  the  system  evolves  tc  a  new- 
partial  state  corresponding  to  a  given  transformation  state  of  the  meaning  representation. 

If  the  hypothesis  is  absent  from  a  statement  then  tne  transformation  is  such  that  it  may  occur 
spontaneously,  while  the  absence  of  an  argument  has  no  particular  significance. 

In  some  statements,  the  transformation  T,  instead  of  identifying  a  state  of  the  meaning  representation, 
may  be  set  to  the  null  value,  0.  Statements  of  this  form  effectively  assert  that  the  state  change,  h, 
cannot  occur  while  the  system  is  in  the  corresponding  partial  state,  and  that  an  attempt  to  cause  h  to 
occur  in  that  state  comprises  a  pitfall  which  is  to  be  avoided.  For  this  reason  we  pronounce  the  value 
0  as  "pit",  and  use  statements  of  this  type  in  such  a  way  that  if,and  only  if,  a  system  of  relationships 
is  inconsistent  then  at  some  point  a  transformation  to  0  must  be  realised. 

The  flow  operations  which  we  use  to  manipulate  the  meaning  representations  of  flow  logic  are  specifically 
designed  to  treat  the  transformation  value  0  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  identification  of 
circumstances  in  which  an  illegal  transformation  o  0  cannot  be  avoided,  in  fact  0  is  analogous  in  its 
treatment  to  an  algebraic  zero  so  that  the  meaning  representation  for  an  inconsistent  family  of  relation¬ 
ships  reduces  to  0.  However  the  main  benefit  of  this  approach  is  to  identify  an  intermediate  level  of 
latent  inconsistency. 

A  latent  inconsistency  occurs  whenever  some  partial  state  of  the  system  is  found  to  lead  inexorably  to  a 
trans formation  to  0,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided.  The  significance  of  these  states  is  to  impart  a 
direction  to  the  process  of  consistency  analysis,  and  their  effect  is  to  minimise  the  amount  of  processing 
required  to  establish  that  a  proposed  update  is  consistent  with  a  known  consistent  database.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  feasible  with  a  suitably  structured  database  to  verify  interactively  the  consistency  of  each  state¬ 
ment  input  to  the  MENTOR  system,  and  to  maintain  the  system  database  at  all  times  in  a  consistent  state. 

When  an  inconsistent  update  is  proposed  the  MENTOR  system  will  not  update  its  database,  but  will  print  an 
appropriate  message  together  with  a  trace  of  the  flow  analysis  which  detected  the  inconsistency.  By 
expressing  this  trace  in  terms  of  the  relationships  considered,  rather  than  the  details  of  the  flow  logic, 
it  will  amount  to  an  explanation  of  the  specification  error  and  will  therefore  facilitate  the 
rectification  of  the  problem 

5.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


The  MENTOR  approach  to  systems  development  is  essentially  a  specification  technique  which  relies  heavily 
on  the  use  of  a  computer  tool  to  provide  a  range  of  valuable  clerical  and  logical  tasks.  In  developing 
the  concepts  for  the  MENTOR  system  we  have  drawn  together  a  number  of  threads  of  contemporary  research 
and,  we  believe,  have  indicated  the  direction  in  which  systems  engineering  practices  must  evolve. 

It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  as  time  progresses  more  and  more  sophisticated  techniques  will  be  added  to 
the  central  core  of  methods  outlined  here.  For  example  we  can  foresee  the  day  when  systems  like  MENTOR 
will  have  the  capability  to  enter  into  dialogues,  and  to  explain  the  purpose  and  design  of  systems  in  a 
more  natural  way  them  is  currently  possible.  Indeed  the  catalogue  of  possible  developments  seems  almost 
limitless. 

Only  time  will  tell  which  tools  and  techniques  will  prove  cost  effective  in  the  long  run.  However  tools 
and  techniques  they  are,  and  they  will  do  nothing  to  alter  the  fact  that  systems  engineering  is  a 
specialist  human  activity.  The  human  engineer  is  the  most  valuable  resource  in  any  systems  development 
activity,  his  inventiveness  is  and  will  remain  indispensable.  Our  objective  is  to  provide  a  tool  with 
sufficient  specialised  knowledge  of  the  engineering  task,  to  act  as  a  guide,  and  mentor  to  systems 
development  teams. 

It  will  take  a  system  of  an  entirely  different  order  to  achieve  more  than  that. 
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Abstract 


Easy  is  a  formalism  which  support  the  description  of  the  specification  in  a  simple  semiformal  manner  and  emphasises 
the  use  of  data  types.  It  is  our  view,  that  a  specification  should  not  only  be  precise,  unambitious  and  complete,  but  is 
also  a  document  which  serves  for  the  communication  between  people  (software  engineers).  '.Ve  use  the  term 
specification  to  describe  the  result  of  the  system  design  phase  i.e.  for  the  description  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
system  into  modules  and  the  interaction  between  these  moduls. 

A  specification  written  in  Easy  consists  of  packages  which  provide  the  encapsulation  of  logically  related  information, 
data  and  functions.  Packages  communicate  by  interfaces  which  consist  of  procedures,  types  and  constants.  Objects  of 
the  export-interface  are  resources  implemented  in  the  exporting  package  and  are  made  available  to  other  packages. 
Objects  used  from  other  packages  are  listed  in  the  import' inter  face.  Restrictions  in  the  use  of  exported  procedures 
must  be  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  procedui.-  or  (preferably)  in  the  paragraphs  "sequence"  and  "error". 

A  software  tool  -  Easy  Tool  -  has  been  developed  to  support  the  use  of  Easy.  It  checks  specifications  for  syntactical 
and  semantical  correctness,  consistency  and  completeness,  supports  the  editing,  stores  and  maintains  specifications  in 
a  data  base  and  generates  several  crossreference  lists.  Future  versions  of  the  tool  will  support  the  transition  from 
specification  to  implementation  to  make  sure  the  program  matches  the  specification. 

Easy  has  been  used  in  several  industrial  projects.  Some  of  the  experience  is  reported  in  the  final  chapter. 

1.  Requirements  for  a  Specification  System  in  an  Industrial  Environment 

Since  there  is  no  general  agreement  about  the  term  "specification"  it  seems  advisable  to  start  a  paper  about  a 
specification  system  with  our  definition  of  this  term.  A  possible,  though  very  rough  software  development  life  cycle 
would  contain  the  following: 


activities  and  intermediate  results 


reguirements  analysis 

l  - 

system  design 


module  design  and 
programming 

i;  — 

integration 

l  - 

use  and  maintenance 


requirements  definition 
specification 

coded  module 

complete  program 


Specification  in  this  sense  denotes  the  result  of  the  activity  "system  design",  i.e.  the  decomposition  of  the  whole 
system  into  modules  and  the  definition  of  the  interactions  between  them.  The  specification  is  the  starting  point  for  the 
programming  phase  and  the  basis  for  integration. 

A  specification  language  is  a  formalism  to  describe  the  specification. 

In  the  field  of  programming  languages  a  certain  consensus  has  been  reached.  Current  research  work  in  language  design 
is  directed  towards  the  development  of  formalisms  in  which  the  other  results  (not  programs)  of  the  software 
development  life  cycle  can  be  expressed.  At  least  for  system  and  real  time  software  development  we  consider  this 
approach  as  being  superior  to  the  attempt  to  formalize  the  activities  of  the  software  life  cycle  e.g.  programming,  as  is 
described  in  /Jack  /5/. 

Specification  languages  are  a  topic  of  current  research  in  computer  science.  However,  improvements  in  software 
quality,  development  time  and  man-power  effort  as  a  result  of  their  use  in  practical  applications  may  already  be 
expected. 


12*2 


* 


A  specification  language  should  support  the  following  concepts 

-  information  hiding 
completeness  of  interfaces 

-  implementation  independency 

However,  the  crucial  criterion  for  acceptance  and  usefulness  of  a  specification  language  is  its  practicability  in  an 
industrial  environment. 

In  detail,  practicability  imposes  the  following  requirements  on  a  specification  language. 

It  must  offer  significant  support  for  real  world  problems.  The  degree  of  formality  of  a  really  useful  specification 
language  has  to  be  determined  carefully  and  must  not  prevent  its  applicability  to  complex  problems,  on  the  other 
hand  completely  informal  specification  techniques  have  been  proved  not  to  be  useful.  A  perfect  specification  of  a 
stack  does  not  imply  the  applicability  of  the  formalism  to  a  project  with  100,000s  lines  of  code. 

«  It  must  be  usable  by  dp  industry  professionals  with  average  qualifications.  Not  all  of  them  have  recently 
completed  their  PhD  in  axiomatic  semantics,  thus  the  specification  language  must  be  easy  to  learn  and  use. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  easy  to  read  since  communication  among  the  project  team  is  based  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  specification. 

-  It  should  improve  the  quality  of  the  software  but  there  must  be  a  reasonable  trade-off  between  the  costs  of 
writing  the  specification  and  the  gains  in  later  development  phases  and  maintenance. 

Experience  has  shown  that  recent  research  results,  e.g.  from  Guttay  /Gut  77/  (algebraic  specification)  or  Pamas 
/Par  78/,  are  not  applicable  in  practice,  although  we  do  consider  them  to  be  very  innportant. 

The  current  challenge  to  industrial  software  engineering  is  the  application  of  new  research  results  in  a  less  formal  but 
more  practical  manner.  This  approach  is  represented  in  our  specification  system  Easy.  Like  most  of  the  recent 
specification  techniques,  e.g.  /Koch  79/,  it  is  based  on  the  principles  of  abstract  machines  and  abstract  data  types. 

2.  Concepts  of  the  Specification  Language  Easy 

A  specif ication  in  Easy  consists  of  packages  which  provide  the  syntactic  frame  for  the  decomposition  of  the  system.  A 
package  is  a  static  construct  to  describe  the  modules  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  whole  system  and  encapsulates 
logically  related  information,  data  and  functions.  Easy  packages  are  not  nested. 

The  interaction  between  packages  is  defined  by  interfaces  which  consist  of  procedures,  types  and  constants.  Objects  of 
the  export  interface  are  resources  implemented  within  the  exporting  package  and  are  made  available  to  other 
packages.  Objects  used  from  other  packages  are  listed  in  the  import  interface. 

Procedures  are  defined  by  their  name  and  their  parameters.  Each  parameter  has  a  name,  a  type  and  a  binding  mode  (in, 
out,  in-out)  and  controls  the  data  flow  between  packages.  Access  to  a  package's  data  from  outside  can  only  be 
performed  by  using  exported  procedures,  thus  hiding  the  representation  of  local  data  as  has  become  standard  for 
abstract  data  types. 

While  the  syntax  of  procedures  is  precisely  formalised,  no  definite  formalism  is  required  for  the  semantics.  The 
insistence  on  a  formal  operational  or  even  on  an  axiomatic  semantical  description  would  not  correspond  to  the  required 
practicability  of  Easy.  Therefore  the  effects  of  an  exported  procedure  are  normally  described  in  "careful  natural 
language"  although  Easy  also  permits  other  notations. 

Since  Easy  st4>parts  the  concept  of  abstract  data  types,  the  package  interface  also  contains  types.  A  package  which 
imports  procedures  that  access  a  data  structure  must  also  import  the  types  of  the  accessed  lements.  Some  types  such 
as  integer  or  character  may  be  declared  as  default  and  then  need  not  be  passed  through  the  interfaces.  Types  are 
specified  by  their  name  and  an  informal  description. 

The  types  of  parameters  of  imported  procedures  and  the  types  of  imported  constants  must  be  imported  by  the  package 
which  uses  them,  so  that  it  is  clear  from  the  specification  which  data  structures  are  used  within  each  package. 

The  import  of  a  data  type  into  a  package  allows  the  declaration  and  use  of  objects  of  this  type  within  the 
implementation  of  this  package.  This  also  applies,  of  course,  to  exported  types.  As  for  procedures  and  constants,  two 
types  are  equivalent  if  they  have  the  same  name. 

Constants  are  defined  in  the  interface  description  by  their  name  and  type. 

Once  the  export-import  relations  have  been  specified,  possible  restrictions  in  the  use  of  exported  procedures  have  to 
be  given.  The  Easy  specification  therefore  contains  two  paragraphs  called  ''sequence"  and  "error".  The  "sequence" 
paragraph  describes  the  order  in  which  exported  procedures  may  be  legally  called,  whereas  the  "error"  paragraph  lists 
general  limitations,  restrictions  and  the  error  handling  routines  of  that  package.  As  is  the  case  for  the  description  of 
the  effect  of  exported  procedures,  no  particular  formalism  is  required  for  these  two  paragraphs,  e.g.  for  the  definition 
of  sequence  restrictions  a  graphical  notation  for  path  expressions  could  be  used. 

The  following  example  is  intended  to  give  an  impression  of  Easy.  It  is  an  artificial  example,  it  is  not  complete,  real 
world  problems  usually  lead  to  much  bigger  package  specifications  and  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  all  features  of 
Easy  with  one  example. 


U  Example  for  a  package  specification  in  Easy. 


U  Declared  implicit  types: 

U  integer 

U  string  =  character  string  of  variable  length 

PACKAGE  Radiocomm 
VERSION  0 
FROM  01  June  82 

BY  C.  Hort 


TERMINOLOGY 

msg:  logically  connected  string  of  information  from  one  sender  to  one  destination.  )) 

msg-block:  physically  connected  string  of  information  of  fixed  length,  can  be  port  of  msg  or  may  contain  several 
msg’s.  )) 

disabled:  disabled  communication  indicates  either  hardware  problems  or  restrictions  due  to  jamming,  radio  silence 
or  specific  order.  )) 


DESCRIPTION 

This  package  provides  the  service  procedures  offered  by  a  simple  radio  communication  utility.  It  deals  with  a 
single-layer  network  without  priority  scheme  and  fixed  participants  addressed  by  a  destination  code.  There  is  an 
acknowledge/validate  shakehand  to  ensure  the  arrival  of  messages. 

Queue-handling,  channel-control,  en/decoding  and  network  command  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in  separate 
packages.  )) 


EXPORT 
PROC  Xmit 


DESCR: 


( IN  port-no:  home 

destination, 

IN  string:  message, 

OUT  result-Xmit:  result, 

OUT  integer:  msg-id) 

Put  a  message  in  the  sending  queue;  get  result  indicator  and  associated  message-identification. 

)) 


TYPE 

result-Xmit 

DESCR: 

possible  states: 

o.k. 

communication  disabled 

destination  part  disabled 
not  ready 
invalid  home  port 
invalid  destination  port 

» 

PROC 

valida  te 

(  IN 

part-no:  home, 

IN 

integer:  msg-id, 

OUT 

result-validate:  answer) 

DESCR: 

validate  whether  message  has  arrived  and  was  acknowledged  by  addresses. 

» 

TYPE  result-validate 

DESCR:  possible  states: 

msg  arrived  &  acknowledged  yet 
-  not  arrived  yet 

not  acknowledged  yet 
invalid  home  port 
msg-id  unknown  or  invalid 

msg  lost  )) 


PROC  receive 


DESCR: 


( IN  port -no:  home, 

OUT  port-no:  from,  » 

OUT  string:  messagp, 

OUT  result-receive:  result, 

OUT  result-receive:  msg-id) 

Receive  First  message  from  arrival  queue  or  result  =  "no  msg"  if  there  is  none.  If  the  msg  received 
previously  had  not  been  acknowledged  yet,  it  will  be  delivered  again.  )) 


TYPE  result-receive 

DESCR:  possible  states: 

-  o.k. 

-  no  msg  in  queue 

acknowledge  missing  -  same  msg  again 
disabled  communication 

invalid  home  port  )) 

PROC  acknowledge  (IN  part-no:  home, 

IN  integer:  msg-id, 

OUT  resuit-acknowl:  result) 

DESCR:  Acknowledge  (receipt)  msg  in  order  to  remove  it  from  arrival  queue  and  allow  validation  for 

sender.  )) 


» 


i:-4 


TYPE  result-acknowl 

DESCR:  possible  states; 

o.k. 

unknown  msg-id 

-  invalid  home  port  )) 

TYPE  msg-block 

DESCR:  Formatted  and  encoded  information  block  ready  to  be  xmitted  across  the  channel. 

Length  =  msg-block- length; 

More  layout  description  of  msg-block  ...  ■) 

CONST  integer:  msg-block- length, 

max-msg-id 

IMPORT  U  M  U  use  abbreviated  form  of  proc  imports  U  U  4 
FROM  queuing: 


PROC 

insert 

PROC 

re  move 

PROC 

createqu 

PROC 

deletequ 

PROC 

qstatusof  (IN  queue)  RETURN  qstatus 

TYPE 

queue 

TYPE 

message 

TYPE 

rece  ipt 

TYPE 

qstatus 

TYPE 

result-q 

FROM  channelctl: 

PROC 

prim  ary -ch 

RETURN  channel 

PROC 

alternate-ch 

RETURN  channel 

PROC 

activate-ch 

(  IN  channel,  IN  msg-block,  ?) 

PROC 

ch-status 

(  OUT  ch-quality,  OUT  jamming-level,  ?) 

TYPE 

channel 

TYPE 

ch-quality 

TYPE 

jamming- level 

FROM  cypher: 

PROC  encode 

PROC  decode 

PROC  set  code 

TYPE  code 

FROM  netcommand: 


PROC 

current-net 

RETURN  net 

PROC 

current-code 

RETURN  code 

PROC 

silence 

RETURN  deg-of-eilence 

TYPE 

net 

TYPE 

port-no 

CONST 

net:  basic-net 

CONST 

integer:  max-port-no 

TYPE 

deg-of-silence 

CONST 

jamming-level:  max- 

-jamming-level 

SEQUENCE 

for  sending: 

1.  Xmit  (..  out  integer:  msg-id ...) 

2.  (optional) 

validate  (..  in  integer:  msg-id, 

(out  result-validate  ...) 

2.  can  be  repeated  until  result-validate  =  "msg  arrived  yet"  )) 


for  receiving: 

1.  receive  (..  out  re  suit -receive  ...) 
repeat  until  result-receive  =  "o.k." 
then  obligatory: 

2.  acknowledge  )) 


ERROR 

Use  errors  (=  sequence /id/data  errors)  and/or  transfer  errors  (=  comm.disabted,  channel  malfunctions)  are 
reported  in  the  various  result  parameters.  )) 


ENDPACK  radiocomm 


For  the  specification  of  the  interaction  between  packages  the  import-export  relationship  is  adequate.  However,  this  is 
not  the  case  at  the  periphery  of  the  system,  i.e.  between  the  system  and  its  environment,  for  example  dialogues  and 
interrupts.  This  kind  of  communication  is  specified  in  Easy  in  a  special  paragraph  called  "externa!*1  which  contains 
parameter  specifications  denoting  input  or  output  entities. 

Easy  provides  adequate  language  constructs  to  express  the  use-relation  (by  the  export-import  interface)  and  the  data 
flow  between  packages  (by  the  binding  mode  of  procedure  parameters),  but  no  language  contructs  are  offered  to  define 
the  control  flow  because  control  flow  is  considered  an  implementation  rather  than  a  specification  matter. 

Conforming  to  this  philosophy,  Easy  does  not  (yet)  contain  any  constructs  for  the  specification  of  processes.  It  is 
thought  that  realtime  applications  are  best  specified  by  the  encapsulation  of  data  structures  as  recommended  by  the 
package  concept.  Generally,  a  wide  choice  of  possible  process  definitions  exists  in  such  an  application,  and  it  seems 
inadvisable  to  restrict  this  choice  prior  to  implementation.  The  strict  observance  of  the  abstract  type  principle 
automatically  takes  care  of  many  common  real  time  problems  (e.g.  shared  data  can  only  be  manipulated  by  a  dedicated 
handler).  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  use  visible  semaphors. 

Easy  does  not  differentiate  between  different  types  of  packages  (e.g.  function  packages  or  data  packages)  and  does  not 
insist  on  a  specific  allocation  of  packages  (e.g.  strong  hierarchy).  Although  it  is  recommended  that  the  import-export 
relationships  should  form  a  hierarchy  of  abstraction  levels,  this  is  not  a  restriction.  A  v  ide  applicability  of  Easy  is  thus 
ensured. 

\  The  Tool  for  Easy 

To  support  the  use  of  the  specification  language  a  tool  has  been  developed  which  perforins  the  following  functions: 

Aid  for  the  Writing  of  the  Specification 

A  dedicated  editor  serves  to  create  and  maintain  syntactically  correct  specification  texts. 

To  reduce  the  work  of  writing  the  specification,  the  types  of  parameters  of  imported  procedures  and  the  types  of 
imported  constants  can  be  imported  automatically.  To  import  a  procedure  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  procedure 
name  (parameters  can  be  omitted). 

In  order  to  use  the  advantages  of  the  specification  system  during  the  design  process  (in  a  phase  where  the  specification 
is  necessarily  incomplete)  certain  parts  of  the  specification  can  be  left  undefined. 

For  imported  objects  the  name  of  the  source  package  may  be  omitted  and  be  inserted  later  by  the  tool.  On  the  other 
hand  all  exported  resources  of  a  package  can  be  imported  simply  by  giving  the  package  name  and  asking  the  tool  for  an 
automatic  import.  However,  this  means  that  precisian  and  distinctness  of  the  interfaces  suffer  considerably  and  it  is 
advisable  to  use  this  facility  with  care. 

Consistency  Check 

After  a  package  has  been  specified  and  checked  for  syntactic  and  some  semantic  correctness  it  will  be  entered  into  an 
Easy  data  bsse.  In  the  data  base  this  package  can  be  checked  for  semantic  correctness  against  the  packages,  which 
have  already  been  entered.  This  includes  checks  for  ambiguities  in  names  of  exported  objects,  whether  all  imported 
objects  are  properly  exported,  and  that  no  re-export  (export  of  imported  objects)  has  taken  place. 

Documentation  Aid 

Cross  reference  lists  are  generated  for  each  package  as  well  as  for  the  whole  system.  With  these  lists  questions  like 
"which  packages  are  affected  by  the  alteration  of  a  certain  exported  object?"  can  be  answered  easily.  This  is 
considered  to  be  very  important  during  development  and  maintenance  of  software  since  it  is  usually  difficult  to  find 
out  the  effects  of  changes  on  the  whole  system. 

Formatted  source  listings  of  the  specification  and  aggregated  lists  are  available.  Later  versions  will  generate  a 
graphical  overview  of  the  whole  system  which  will  include  the  relationships  between  all  packages. 

Ensuring  Integrity 

A  complete  and  correct  specification  still  does  not  guarantee  a  correct  implementation.  The  "classical"  way  to  ensure 
the  correctness  of  the  implementation  is  its  formal  verification  against  the  specification.  But  with  real  world  systems 
of  normal  size,  this  is  not  feasible. 

In  any  case,  because  of  the  informal  semantic  description  in  Easy,  formal  verification  can  not  work.  However,  the  Easy 
tool  will  offer  a  significant  aid  in  achieving  a  correct  implementation.  The  idea  is  to  generate  from  the  specification  a 
"program  frame"  in  the  desired  programming  language,  which  ensures  that  the  specified  interfaces  are  obeyed  in  the 
implementation.  Thus  integrity  of  implementation  and  specification  is  preserved  without  losing  the  advantages  of 
having  different  languages  for  both  purposes,  ft  is  advisable  to  distinguish  between  specification  and  programming 
languages  in  particular  for  the  following  reasons: 

programming  languages  with  their  rich  set  of  control  structures  define  how  something  is  done  whereas 
specification  languages  provide  only  language  constructs  to  express  what  has  to  be  done  and  thus  ensure  the 
implementation  independency  of  the  specification. 

the  package  concept  and  abstract  data  types  are  very  useful  for  the  specification  even  if  the  chosen  programming 
language  does  not  contain  these  features. 

-  one  standardised  formalism  can  be  used  far  the  specification,  no  matter  what  programming  language  is  used. 

The  mapping  of  the  specification  onto  a  program  frame  is  relatively  simple  for  modem  programming  languages  like 
Ada.  For  each  Easy  package  an  Ada  package  head  is  generated.  Further  information  like  imports  are  given  as  an  Ada 
comment.  The  mapping  is  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  older  languages  like  Fortran  or  Assembler,  where  no  user- 


lie  finable  data  types  exist  and  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  assemblers,  there  are  no  constructs  to  define  the 
overall  structure  of  the  program. 

Cven  when  older,  but  still  wide  spread,  languages  are  used  a  specification  with  recent  techniques  is  of  particular  value. 
In  the  case  of  Fortran,  Easy  packages  can  be  mapped  onto  subroutines  and  Easy  procedures  can  be  mapped  onto  entries 
of  these  subroutines.  Passing  of  parameters  between  entries  can  be  performed  either  by  entry  parameters  or  by 
common  blocks.  When  common  blocks  are  used,  additional  programming  standards  are  necessary  to  avoid  a  loss  of 
security  caused  by  possible  but  illegal  access  to  the  common  area. 

Before  implementation  begins,  the  representation  of  each  exported  type  has  to  be  defined  and  will  be  passed  by  the 
tool  to  the  importing  packages.  Then  the  generated  program  frame  contains  all  the  information  needed  by  the 
programmer  to  implement  a  subroutine  corresponding  to  an  Easy  package. 

The  example  given  previously  in  this  paper  would  be  supplemented  as  follows: 


ERROR.. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
TYPE  result-Xmit 

INTEGER 

1 

= 

o.k. 

2 

= 

communication  disabled 

3 

X 

destination  port  disabled 

U 

= 

not  ready 

5 

X 

invalid  home  port 

6 

X 

invalid  destination  port 

TYPE  msg-block 

- 

INTEGER  (80) 

ENDPACK  radiocomm. 

After  the  implementation  parts  of  all  other  packages  have  been  defined,  the  representations  of  all  imported  types  of 
the  package  "radiocomm"  are  known  and  the  following  Fortran  program  frame  can  be  generated  by  the  tool: 

SUBROUTINE  RAD1QC 

C 

C  PACKAGE  Radiocomm 

C  VERSION  0 

C  FROM  01  June  82 

C  BY  C.  Hort 

C 

C  DESCRIPTION 

C  This  package  provides  the  service  procedures  offered  by  a  simple  radio  communication  utility.  It  deals  with  a 

C  single-layer  network  without  priority  scheme  and  fixed  participants  addressed  by  a  destination  code.  There  is 

C  an  acknowledge/validate  shakehand  to  ensure  the  arrival  of  messages. 

C 

C  Queue-handling,  channel -control,  en/decoding  and  network  command  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in  separate 

C  packages. 

C 

C  The  following  types  are  used  implicitly 

C  integer  =  INTEGER 

C  string  =  INTEGERQ) 

C 

C 

ENTRY  XMIT  (HOME,  DESTIN,  MESSAG,  RESULT,  MSGID) 

C 

C  DESCR:  Put  a  message  in  the  sending  queue;  get  result  indicator  and  associated  message-identification. 


c 

HOME 

type 

=  port-no  = 

... 

c 

DESTIN 

type 

=  port-no  = 

... 

c 

MESSAG 

type 

=  string  = 

INTEGERU) 

c 

RESULT 

type 

=  result-Xmit  = 

INTEGER 

c 

MSGID 

type 

=  integer!  = 

INTEGER 

INTEGER  MESSAGED,  RESULT,  MSGIO 


With  this  information,  a  programmer  should  be  able  to  start  with  the  implementation  of  that  subroutine  and  it  is 
ensured  that  the  interfaces  of  the  implementation  conform  with  the  specification.  Moreover  the  code  is  annotated  by  a 
lot  of  useful  comments  about  identifiers  and  their  data  types  which  have  been  carried  over  from  the  specification  and 
which  are  very  often  not  present  in  ordinary  Fortran  programs. 

Besides  this  semi-automatically  programming  aid  the  rather  simple  mechanism  of  merging  the  specification  text  into 
the  program  source  has  turned  out  to  be  useful.  It  enables  quick  "visual"  validation  of  the  integrity  of  code  versus 
specification. 


Easy  strongly  recommends  that  access  to  data  structures  should  be  specified  using  procedures  which  will  be  mapped 
onto  procedures  or  entries  of  the  implementation  language.  But  for  performance  reasons  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  a 


procedure  call  for  every  data  access.  Future  versions  of  the  tool  will  therefore  offer  more  flexibility  by  mapping 
procedures  of  the  specification  not  only  onto  their  implementation  counterpart  but  also  onto  inline  code  or  macros. 

Development  of  the  Tool 

The  specification  of  the  tool  itself  has  been  carried  out  in  Easy.  Pascal  was  chosen  as  implementation  language  and  the 
data  base  is  mapped  onto  single  key  isam  files,  so  the  tool  is  quite  portable. 


4.  Practical  Experience  with  Easy 

Easy  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  a  multi -man- year  project  for  the  development  of  a  railway  control  system. 
Although  this  is  a  somewhat  different  application  area  than  avionics,  the  sam-  software  problems  are  believed  to  be 
encountered  in  this  field.  Thus  our  experence  should  be  valid  for  avionic  software  as  well, 

Fortran  had  to  be  used  as  implementation  language  and  a  further  requirement  was  that  the  system  could  easily  be 
adapted  to  new  track  structures  and  new  operation  conditions.  This  could  only  be  achieved  with  a  clean  specification. 

Positive  Experience 

The  acceptance  of  Easy  in  the  project  team  was  qood.  The  reasons  were  partly  the  enthusiasm  of  the  team  members 
for  new  techniques,  hut  mainly  the  understanding,  that  something  has  to  be  done  for  the  specification  phase  and  that 
this  could  very  well  be  Easy. 

Every  team  member  had  a  good  overview  of  the  current  state  of  the  design  since  this  was  w^ll  documented  in  the 
specification.  It  was  considered  valuable  (not  only  by  the  project  management)  to  have  the  result  of  the  system  design 
phase  in  a  checkable  form  on  which  design  reviews  could  he  based.  Thus  the  long  "blind  flighing"  between  problem 
analysis  and  programming  could  be  avoided.  The  requirement  of  clean  and  complete  interface  description  imposed  by 
Easy  revealed  some  design  errors  at  an  early  stage  when  they  could  still  be  easily  corrected.  This  should  be  considered 
as  a  significant  contribution  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  final  product  and  conforms  to  the  demands  of  quality 
assurance  which  require  each  intermediate  product  of  software  development  to  be  a  subject  of  review. 

The  standardisation  of  the  specification  achieved  by  the  formal  definition  of  the  specification  ianquage  improved  its 
readability  for  team  members  other  than  the  author. 

The  precision  of  the  semantic  description  of  packages,  procedures  and  types  was  much  improved  after  a  glossary  had 
been  defined.  An  optional  paragraph  for  each  package,  called  "terminology",  includes  the  glossary  in  the  specification. 
This  glossary  was  not  part  of  the  first  version  of  Easy. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  or  how  much  has  been  saved  in  software  development  costs  by  applying  Easy  since  of  course 
one  could  not  carry  out  the  same  project  in  parallel  using  "traditional  methods".  Compared  to  our  initial  estimates,  the 
specification  caused  more  effort  but  the  programming  proved  to  be  less  expensive. 

Big  savings  are  expected  during  maintenance.  If  maintenance  costs  can  be  reduced  by  S0%,  which  seems  to  be 
realistic,  then  we  will  have  gained  within  2  years  after  delivery  of  the  system  as  much  as  we  paid  for  system  design 
and  specification  in  that  project.  Current  experience  shows  that  these  optimistic  expectations  have  been  met.  This  is 
mainly  a  result  of  the  data  encapsulation  imposed  by  the  Easy  package  concept. 

Proble  ms 


When  applying  the  specification  language  for  the  first  time,  a  ebanqe  of  thinking  habits  was  often  necessary  since  Easy 
requires  a  very  systematic  approach.  Sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  logical  concept  of  package 
and  the  physical  concept  of  a  load  module.  Therefore  on  introductory  training  course  on  the  principles  of  Easy  was 
required.  This  problem  can  be  compared  with  the  problem  when  introducing  new  programming  languages,  e.g.  Ada.  "It 
is  not  the  goal  to  write  COBOL-programs  in  Ada  syntax  but  to  write  Ada  programs." 

The  work  of  writing  down  all  the  details  was  sometimes  considered  as  quite  arduous  in  particular  when  the  interfaces 
were  "trivial".  On  the  other  hand,  the  users  often  attempted  to  express  more  features  (in  particular  the  control  flow) 
in  Easy  than  the  specification  language  has  been  designed  for.  To  apply  Easy  effectivly,  the  programmers  have  to  be 
told  what  should  be  expressed  in  Easy  and  what  not.  Easy  is  not  intended  to  be  the  universal  notation  for  nil  aspects  of 
system  design  and  specification. 

In  some  cases,  the  transition  from  the  complete  specification  to  the  program  was  still  difficult,  in  particular  when 
specification  and  programming  were  carried  out  by  different  people.  An  Easy  package  provides  sufficient  information 
to  make  use  of  its  resources  but  not  always  to  implement  it.  Since  the  person  who  carried  out  the  specification  of  a 
package  has  usually  some  ideals  on  how  to  implement  it,  she/he  should  include  these  ideas  in  the  description  part. 

Final  Remarks 


A  specification  language  is  not  a  design  method.  A  specification  language  can  support  heuristic  recommendations  like 
those  from  Parnas  /Par  72/  or  Myers  /My75/,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  replace  a  designer's  creativity.  Therefore  Easy 
does  not  contain  a  construct  for  refinements  of  packages  (although  a  design  by  refinement  of  packages  might  be  a  good 
method)  and  gives  no  guidelines  in  determining  the  optimal  size  of  a  package.  If  packages  are  too  big,  it  often  happens 
that  errors  in  the  design  are  overlooked  since  too  much  is  hidden  in  one  package.  If  packages  are  too  small,  the 
interfaces  can  become  so  bulky  and  complex  that  everybody  loses  the  overview  of  the  system. 


Further  development  of  Easy  will  be  concerned  with  the  semantic  description  of  procedures  and  types  and  the 
specification  of  parallel  processes.  However  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  formalism  for  these  purposes  which  is  precise  as 
well  as  simple  to  use  in  practice. 
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Another  polity  is  th.  Extension  of  to* 

fT^ich  an  adequate  notat.cn  ha,  to  be  developed,  are  met  by 

specification. 

eVSo^^ 

the  production  of  software. 
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0.  Introduction 

This  is  a  description  of  the  SYNTAX  and  SEMANTICS  of  the  specification  language  Easy.  Easy  is  basically  a 
formalism  for  describing  the  results  of  the  system  design  phase  of  the  software  production  process. 

Important  features  of  Easy  are 

-  constructs  for  modularisation, 
formulatton  of  abstract  data  types, 

no  -.onsti  :cts  for  expressing  algorithms  and  data  representation. 

The  SYNTAX  of  Easy  is  presented  in  a  context-free  van  Wijngaarden  notation: 

each  sentence  is  terminated  by  period  V 

-  alternatives  are  seperated  by  semi-colon 
elements  of  a  sequence  are  separated  by  comma 

The  SEMANTICS  is  described  in  prose. 

The  following  hyper-rules  are  used: 

ELEMENT  OPTION:  ELEMENT ; . 

ELEMENT  SEQUENCE:  ELEMENT; 

ELEMENT,  ELEMENT  SEQUENCE. 

ELEMENT  ENUMERATION:  ELEMENT; 

ELEMENT,  A,  ELEMENT  ENUMERATION. 

Terminal  symbols  and  keywords  are  underlined. 


1.  Global  Structure 

SPECFICAT  ION-PROGRAM:  SPECFICAT  ION-PROG- HEADER, 

PACKAGE -SPECIFICATION  SEQUENCE, 

SPECFICAT  K3N -PROG-END. 

All  the  packages  of  a  specification  program  are  termed  a  "system  of 
fellow  packages".  The  textual  order  of  the  package  specifications  is  of 
no  conseguei.ee. 

SPECFICATKJN-PROG- HEADER:  SYSTEM-DESIGNATION, 

IKFUCIT-TYPES, 

GLOSSARY  OPTION, 

DESCRIPTION  OPTION. 


SYSTEM-DESIGNATION 
IMPLICIT -TYPES: 


SYSTEM,  NAIvC. 

DEFAULT-TYPES. 

(  TYPE-DESIGNATION  SEQUENCE; 
NONE  h 


TYPE-DESIGNATION: 


NAME,  DESCRIPTION  OPTION. 


Types  specified  with  NAME  are  regarded  in  all  packages  as  implicitly 
imported  (e.g.  INTEGER,  BOOLEAN). 

Specifying  NONE  excludes  the  usage  of  implicit  types. 
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IMO 


SPEC  F1CAT KJN-PROG-F  NDs 

PACKAGE -SPECFlCATKDNt 


2.  Package  Header 

PACKAGE  HEADER] 

PACKAGE-NAME: 

VERSON 


GLOSSARY] 

DICTIONARY: 

ELUCIDATION 

OEFMENOUMi 

□EFXENSa 


DESCRIPTION] 

\  Package  End 

package -Eho 


ENOSYSTEM.  NAME. 


Name  must  be  the  same  as  the  name  given  in  SPECIF1CATION-PROG- 
HEAOER. 

PACKAGE-LEADER, 

(  EXPORT-SECTION,  UvPORT  -SECTION; 

IMPORT-SECTION,  EXPORT-SECTION ), 

EXTERNAL -SECTION  OPTION, 

SEQLENCE-SECTION  OPTION, 

ERROR-SECTION  OPTION, 

PACKAGE -END; 

PACKAGE -NAVE, 

DESCRIPTION  OPTION. 


Using  PACKAGE-NAME  means  that  the  package  is  described 
elsewhere  but  is  part  of  the  current  system  too  ("external  package 
definition"). 


PACKAGE-NAVE, 
VERSION  SEQUENCE, 
GLOSSARY  OPTION, 
DESORPTION  OPTION. 

PACKAGE.  NAME. 


NAME  must  be  unique  within  the  system  of  fellow  packages. 


VERSION.  SHORT-TEXT 
mod.  Short-text. 

BY,  SHORT-TEXT. 


After  FROM  the  date  of  the  current  version  should  be  stipulated, 
likewise  after  BY  the  name  of  the  person  responsible. 


TERMINOLOGY.  DICTIONARY. 
ELUCIDATION  SEQUENCE. 


DEJTN1EMDUM.I,  DEFNENS. 


NAVE. 

TEXT. 

Important  concepts  and  expressions  (names,  abbreviations  etc.)  that 
occur  In  the  description  of  the  package  and/or  system  may  be 
enumerated  in  the  DICTIONARY. 

The  terms  mentioned  in  the  dictionary  of  a  package  may  not  coincide 
with  terma  taken  from  the  system  dictionary. 

DESORPTION.  TEXTS 
OESCR.  TEXT. 


ENDPACK.  NAME. 

Name  must  be  the  same  as  the  name  given  in  the  PACKAGE- 
HEADER. 


A.  Export  Section 

EXPORT-SECTION 


PACKAGE -NAME: 

E  XPOR  T -SPEC  PICAT  ION: 

EXP-PROCEDURE: 

PROCEDURE-DEFINITION: 

PARAMETER-UST: 

PARAMETER-SPEC: 


PARAMETER: 

BINDING-MODE: 

PARAMETER-TYPE: 

FUNCTION-VALUE: 

FUNCTION-TYPE: 


EXPORT, 

PACKAGE -NAME  OPTION, 

(  EXPORT-SPECIFICATION  SEQUENCE; 

NONE  ). 

In  the  EXPORT-5LC TIONi  those  objects  .ire  declared  that  are  he 
made  available  to  other  packages. 

All  objects  exported  from  a  ss stern  of  fellow  packages  are  termed 
visible  objects.  The  names  of  all  visible  objects  riust  be  unique  within 
their  category  (e.g.  as  type,  constant  etc.!'.  Re-exportation,  i.e. 
exportation  of  objects  that  have  been  imported  by  the  current 
package,  is  not  allowed. 

"NONE"  means  that  the  current  package  loes  not  makp  any  objects 
available  for  externa!  use. 

NAME. 

In  order  to  increase  the  leqibili'v  of  the  specification  the  name  of  the 
packaqe  may  be  repeated  here. 

EXP-PROCEDURE; 

EXP-TYPE; 

EXP-CONSTANT. 

PROCEDURE-DEFINITION, 

DESCRIPTION  OPTION. 

PROC.  NAME, 

PARAMETER-LIST  OPTION, 

FUNCTION-VALUE  OPTION, 

CONTROL-CLAUSE  OPTION. 

i ,  P  AR AME  TE  R-SPEC,  | . 

PARAMETER  ENUMERATION; 

25 

PARAMETER  ENUMERATION,  A ,  ?  . 

The  parameters  of  exported  procedures  serve  to  define  the  flow  of 
data  hetween  packages.  The  mechanism  for  passing  the  parameters  is 
not  included  in  the  language  definition. 

A  "?"  indicates  that  (all)  parameters  have  not  yet  been  defined. 

BINDING-MODE, 

PARAMETER-TYPE, 

(l,  NAME  SEQUENCE;). 

All  names  occuring  in  a  parameter  list  must  be  unique  within  the 
procedure. 

Unnamed  parameters  may  be  used,  providing 

a)  only  one  parameter  of  this  type  occurs  or 

b)  all  parameters  are  unnamed.  In  this  case  assignment  depends  on 
the  order  in  which  the  parameters  are  specified. 

IN; 

OUT; 

MOUT. 

NAME. 

PARAMETER-TYPE  must  he  a  visible  type,  i.e.  either  exported  hy  the 
current  package  or  exported  by  another  package  and  imported  by  the 
current  package. 

RETURN.  FUNCTION-TYPE. 

NAME. 


FLJNCTION-T YPE  must  he  a  visible  type.  If  the  function-value  has 
been  specified,  the  procedure,  having  been  called,  returns  a  value  of 
the  specified  type. 


im: 


CONTROL-CLAUSE: 


EXP-TYPE: 


TYPE-DEFINITION: 


EXP-CONSTANT: 


CONST-TYPE: 


5.  Import  Section 

IMPORT-SECTION: 


IMPORT-SPECFICATION:  ORIGINA  TING-PACKAGE, 

( IMPORT-OBJECT  SEQUENCE;  ?  ). 

**?"  specifies  that  the  imported  objects  are  still  unknown  and  will  be 
defined  later. 

OR1GINATING-PACKAGE:  FROM.  (  NAME. 

NAME  must  refer  to  a  package  within  a  system  of  fellow  packages.  "?" 
specifies  that  the  originating  package  is  still  unknown  and  will  be 
defined  later. 

IMPORT-OBJECT:  IMP-PROCEDURE; 

IMP-TYPE; 

IMP-CONSTANT. 

IMP-PROCEDURE:  PROCEDURE-DEFINITION, 

DESCRIPTION  OPTION. 

The  PARAME  TER-LI5T  and  the  FUNCTION-VA1  UE  may  be  omitted 
for  imported  procedures,  no  CONTROL-CLAUSE  must  be  specified 
here. 

IMP-TYPE:  TYPE-OEFINITON, 

DESCRIPTION  OPTION. 

IMF-CONSTANT:  CONST.  NAME  ENUMERATION, 

DESCRIPTION  OPTION. 

The  following  objects  are  implicitly  imported: 

those  types  that  are  specified  as  implicit  in  the  SPECIFICATION-PROG-HEADER; 

-  the  types  of  imparted  constants,  provided  these  types  have  not  been  explicitly  imported; 

the  types  of  parameters  of  imported  procedures,  provided  these  types  have  not  been  explicitly  imported. 


CONTROL. 

(  MAIN;  EXTERNAL:  HARDWARE  ). 


CONTROL  specifies  whether  the  procedure  is  to  be  activated  as  a 
main  program,  from  outside  the  system  or  by  a  hardware  mechanism. 
If  the  CONTROL  clause  is  not  specified,  activation  from  within  the 
system  is  assumed. 

TYPE -DEFINITION, 

DESCRIPTION. 

TYPE.  NAME. 

Exportation  of  a  type  means  that  data  structure  defined  in  the  current 
package  and  designated  with  N^ME  will  be  made  available  to  other 
packages.  Provided  suitable  access  procedures  are  also  exported 
access  to  these  data  structures  are  possible.  Direct  access  to  the  data 
structure  is  not  allowed  (data  abstraction). 

CONST. 

CONST-TYPE,  i, 

NAKC  E  NUNC  RATION, 

DESCRIPTION  OPTION. 

NAME. 

The  type  of  a  constant  must  he  visible.  The  value  should  he  given  in 
the  description. 


IMPORT.  PACKAGE-NAME  OPTION, 

(  IMPORT-SPECIFICATION  SEQUENCE; 

NONE  ). 

Imported  objects  are  resources  that  may  be  used  by  the  current 
package.  Each  imported  object  is  exported  by  only  one  packaqe  within 
a  system  of  fellow  package. 

"Name  equivalence"  is  valid  for  all  objects  pertaining  to  the  same 
interface,  i.e.  two  objects  are  equivalent  if  they  have  the  same  name. 


i 


6.  External  Section 


EXTERNAL -SECT  ION:  EXTERNAL.  PACKAGE-NAME  OPTION. 

PARAMETER-SPEC  SEQUENCE. 

Thp  declarations  in  the  EXTERNAL  section  describe  the  flow  of 
information  at  the  "periphery"  of  the  system,  i.e.  between  the 
packages  and  the  external  environment.  This  serves  as  a  description  of 
I/O  and  interrupts. 


7.  Sequence  Section 

SE  QIJENCE  -SECTION: 


SEQUENCE.  DESCRIPTION. 

The  SEQUENCE-SECTION  contains  sequencing  conditions  relating  to 
the  use  of  exported  procedures. 


8.  Error  Section 

ERROR-SECTION: 


ERROR.  DESCRIPTION. 

The  ERROR-SECTION  contains  information  relating  to  restrictions, 
limitations  and  error  handling  for  the  package. 


9.  Terminal  Symbols  I 
NAME: 


SHORT-TEXT: 

TEXT: 


COM^NTS: 


Character  string  containing  alphanumeric  symbols  'except  for  blank) 
and  starting  with  an  alphabetic  symbol.  Hyphens  are  not  significant. 

A  sequence  of  any  symbols  terminated  by  a  line  feed. 

A  sequence  of  any  symbols,  including  line  feed,  terminated  by  double 
closing  brackets:  ....  )). 

The  description  should  characterize  the  relevant  object  precisely 
without  however  unnecessarily  restricting  its  implementation. 

The  description  may  take  one  of  the  following  forms: 
formulation  based  on  colloquial  speech, 
a  notation  using  axiomatic  or  operational  semantics, 
examples  of  implementation, 
graphics. 

Text  between  "M*  and  the  end  of  the  line  is  regarded  as  comment, 
within  a  description  does  not  open  a  comment. 


10.  Terminal  Symbols  11 

A  colon  preceeded  by  one  of  the  following  symbols,  either  directly  or  separated  hy  one  or  more  blanks,  is 
ignored,  i.e.  skipped  over. 

BY 

CONST 
CONTROL 
DEFAULT-TYPES 
DESCRIPTION 
DESCR 
ENDPACK 
ERROR 
EXPORT 
EXTERNAL 
FROM 
HARDWARE 
IMPORT 
IN 


The  following  special  symbols  are  used; 


IN-OUT 

MAIN 

NONE 

OUT 

PACKAGE 

PROC 

RETURN 

SEQUENCE 

TERMINOLOGY 

TYPE 

VERSION 
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DISCUSSION  FROM  AVIONICS  PWEL  FALL  1982  MEETING  ON 
SOFTVWRE  FOR  AVIONICS 

Session  2  s  SOFTWARE  AND  SYSTEM  REQUIREMENT  ANALYSIS  -  Chmn  Dr.  Ing.  L.  Crovel U  (IT) 


Paper  Nr .  7  -  REQUIREMENTS  DECOMPOSITION  PHD  OTHER  MYTHS 
Presented  by  -  Dr .  T.  G.  Swann 
Speaker  -  Dr.  L.  Crovel I  a 

Comment  -  You  seem  to  be  saying  that  formal  methods  are  of  very  little  value.  Do  you  really  mean 
this? 

Response  -  No'  Formal  methods  are  valuable,  and  with  today's  large  systems  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  essential .  But,  they  are  only  one  part  of  the  design  process  -  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg. 

We  so  rarely  know  what  we  really  want,  that  by  the  time  we  are  able  to  write  this  down  formally, 
the  design  work  has  nearly  all  been  done. 

Paper  Nr .  7  -  REQUIREMENTS  DECOMPOSITION  fiNO  OTHER  MYTHS 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  T.  G.  Swann 
Speaker  -  D.  Weiss 

Comment  -  What  would  a  mathematician  think  of  your  desirable  specifications*' 

Response  -  We  think  of  mathematics  as  producing  formal  equations,  proofs  and  so  on.  But  a  vital 
part  of  mathematics  is  to  describe  what  is  going  on,  what  assumptions  have  been  made,  what 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  So  if  a  mathematician  proves  that  E=Mc2,  say,  we  would  expect  a  whole 
book  of  text  to  describe  what  is  meant  by  the  equation.  Without  the  book  we  cannot  make  use  of 
the  mathematics. 

Paper  Nr .  8  -  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  REQUIREMENTS  ANALYSIS  TECHNIQUES 
Presented  by  -  C.  P.  Price 
Speaker  -  Or.  T.  G.  Swann 

Comment  -  You  use  PSL/PSA  to  hold  and  analyse  requirements.  Do  you  find  the  language  and  toolset 
restrictive'3 

Response  -  The  mapping  of  PSL  to  CORE  has  presented  few  problems  and  the  comprehensive  PSA 
reports  have  fulfilled  the  majority  of  our  needs  so  far.  This  is  not  to  say  that  PSL/PSA  could 
not  be  improved.  The  ISDOS  project  is  responsive  to  sponsors'  needs  and  adopts  a  policy  of 
continual  update. 


Paper’  Nr.  8  -  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  REQUIREMENTS  ANALYSIS  TECHNIQUES 
Presented  by  -  C.  P.  Price 
Speaker  -  K.  Pul  ford 

Comment  -  There  are  often  formal  models  or  paradigms  which  form  the  basis  of  many  methods.  I? 
there  one  in  SAFRA  and  what  sort  of  model  do  you  pass  on  to  your  engineers'’ 

Response  -  As  SAFRA  embraces  the  complete  life  cycle  there  are  several  such  models,  but  for 
requirements  in  particular  there  are  two. 

The  problem  statement  language  <PSL>,  employs  the  Ent  l  ty-Rel  at  lonship-At  tr  it<u  te  model  for  system 
description  although  to  some  extent  this  is  not  visible  ♦o  the  engineer  as  he  works  with  the 
core  diagrams. 

The  core  model  defines  processes  as  being  connected  via  tightly  or  loosely  coupled  data 
relationships  (Threads  and  associated  Threads).  The  engineer  using  this  model,  examines  the 
behavior  of  the  requirement  in  sequential  terms  (Thread  Diagrams>  and  also  for  concurrency 
(Operational  Diagram). 

There  are  other  aspects  to  the  model  but  time  precludes  them  being  discussed  here. 

Paper  Nr .  8  -  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  REQUIREMENTS  ANALYSIS  TECHNIQUES 
Presented  by  -  C.  P.  Price 
Speaker  -  J.  B.  Clary 

Comment  -  Could  you  please  describe  the  •CORE’  work  station  more  fully’’ 

Response  -  The  CORE  work  station  is  aimed  at  providing  a  single  workplace  for  all  phases  of 
software  development,  including  system  and  software  requirements  and  up  to  system  integration. 
This  is  being  achieved  by  integrating  a  new  facility  with  an  existing  proprietary  software 
development  system. 

The  new  facility  will  have  the  following  features; 

1.  Construction,  storage  and  editing  of  all  CORE  diagrams 

2.  Automatic  generation  of  PSL  from  the  diagrams 

3.  Code  qen^rttion  from  basic  diagrammatic  constructs 

The  first  feature  already  exists  and  the  code  generation  while  initially  aimed  at  CORAL  is 
likely  to  include  PASCAL. 

Paper  Nr.  8  -  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  REQUIREMENTS  ANALYSIS  TECHNIQUES 
Presented  by  -  C.  P.  Price 
Speaker  -  Dr.  D.  J.  Martin 

Comment  -  How  compatible  is  the  CORE  diagram  notation  with  the  currently  well  understood  control 
law  diagram  notation  (i.e.  blocks  containing  LaPlace  transform  filter  descriptions,  diagrams  of 
non-l  mean  ties  and  summation  points)0 


Response  -  Control  law  diagram  notation  is  applicable  to  a  specific  area  and  level  of  systems 
design.  CORE  adopts  a  notation  applicable  to  all  levels  of  system  and  software  specification  and 
is  independent  of  the  type  of  system  being  described.  More  importantly  the  adopted  CORE  notation 
contains  features  that  are  compatible  with  aspects  of  MASCOT  diagram  notation  thus  allowing  CORE 
requirement  diagrams  to  be  mapped  directly  into  MASCOT  design  diag/ams.  In  essence  the  notations 
are  complimentary  rather  than  being  compatible. 

Paper  Nr.  8  -  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  REQUIREMENTS  ttWLYSIS  TECWIGUES 
Presented  by  -  C.  P.  Price 
Speaker  -  Dr.  1.  Crovella 

Comment  -  On  how  many  projects  has  SAFRA  been  used  at  B.Ae . -War  ton? 

Response  -  Oyer  the  past  three  years  SAFRA  has  been  applied  to  six  projects  and  is  currently 
being  used  on  a  further  three,  one  of  which  is  a  major  aerospace  project. 

Paper  Nr .  8  -  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  TN  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  REQUIREMENTS  f***LYSIS  TEDNIQUES 
Presented  by  "  C.  P.  Price 
SpeaKer  -  Dr.  A.  A.  Callaway 

Comment  -  A  Jot  of  the  emphasis  you  have  given  today  is  concerned  with  production  of  software, 
software  specifications,  and  a  couple  of  times  you  even  mentioned  the  automatic  generation  of 
actual  software.  Of  course  today  there  is  a  lot  more  attention  being  paid  m  everything  we  read 
to  items  such  as  higher  integration,  the  US  UHSIC  program,  the  Japanese  5th  generation  project, 
and  similar  programs  in  Europe,  where  there  is  going  to  be  greater  and  greater  degrees  of 
integration.  We  are  going  to  be  approaching  putting  whole  systems  onto  single  silicon  chips.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  technique  as  this  might  also  have  great  potential  in  acting  as  a  top 
level  design  tool  to  get  us  down  to  a  standard  hardware  description  language  level,  rather  than 
a  standard  software  description  level.  This  could  then  be  used  as  an  interface  to  some  computer 
aided  design  suite  for  the  silicon.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Response  -  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  in  CORE,  is  as  you  say.  We  have  to  be  able  lo 
demonstrate  conformance  between  the  very  top  level  and  the  lowest  level,  even  down  to  basic 
design.  The  notation  allows  us  to  express  hardware,  system  description,  software.  We  can 
describe  any  type  of  system.  I  think  that's  where  the  flexibility  of  having  the  method 
certainly  helps  us.  At  the  lower  levels,  this  conformance  can  be  demonstra ted. 

Paper  Nr.  9  -  THE  A-7E  SOFTWARE  REQUIREMENTS  DOCUMENT:  THREE  YEARS  OF  CHANGE  DATA 
Presented  by  -  D.  M.  Weiss 
Speaker  -  Dr.  l.  Crovella 

Comment  -  Are  there  any  other  sources  of  data  from  different  environments  you  can  use  to  compare 
with  your  data? 

Response  -  The  only  other  published  data  on  requirements  documents  that  I  know  are  the  result 
of  a  critical  design  review.  These  data  were  published  by  Lipson  et  al  and  show  similar 
distribution  to  ours  for  errors.  In  add  'ion,  they  found  in  a  2  or  3  day  critical  design  review 
as  many  errors  as  we  have  found  in  3  years. 

Paper  Nr.  9  -  THE  A-?E  SOFTl^RE  REQUIREMENTS  DOCUMENT:  THREE  YEARS  OF  CHANGE  DATA 
Presented  by  -  D.  M,  Weiss 
Speaker  -  R.  E.  Westbrook 

Comment  -  The  SRD  is  being  updated  to  reflect  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  A7E  OFP 
since  1978.  Has  any  data  on  these  changes  been  collected?  If  so,  what  is  the  distribution  of  the 
data? 

Response  -  No  such  data  has  been  collected  yet. 

Paper  Nr.  9  -  THE  A-7E  SOFTItfiRE  REQUIREMENTS  DOCUMENT:  THREE  YEARS  OF  CHANGE  DATA 
Presented  by  -  0.  M.  Weiss 
Speaker  -  G.  Sundberg 

Comment  -  The  error  categories  did  not  include  design  or  requirements  errors.  These  errors 
sometimes  do  not  show  up  until  the  operational  phase.  Do  you  intend  to  include  these  errors  in 
your  study  and  track  them  once  the  system  becomes  operational? 

Response  -  All  errors  shown  were  errors  m  the  requirements  document.  Those  errors  in  the 
category  ’incorrect  facts’  were  indeed  errors  where  the  requirement*  were  wrong. 

Errors  in  design  specification  and  code  are  being  monitored  as  a  separate  part  of  the  project. 
However,  it  is  not  clear  exactly  what  a  ’design’  error  is,  or  how  to  distinguish  such  errors 
from  implementation  errors.  To  do  this  one  needs  a  clear  definition  of  design,  which  is 
currently  a  rather  ambiguous  term. 

Paper  Nr .  9  -  THE  A-7E  SOFTWARE  REQUIREMENTS  DOCUMENT :  THREE  YEARS  OF  CHANGE  DATA 
Presented  by  -  D.  M.  Weiss 
Speaker  -  Dr.  T.  G.  Swann 

Comment  -  You  state  that  there  were  very  few  problems  caused  by  ambiguity.  But  l  understand  that 
the  specification  was  for  a  system  that  had  already  been  designed  and  coded,  so  I  would  expect 
few  if  any  ambiguities  to  be  left  in  it.  Would  you  care  to  comment? 

Response  -  The  ambiguities  referred  to  are  ambiguities  in  the  requirements  document.  This  is  a 
new  document,  written  for  this  project.  A  single  requirements  document  had  not  heretofore 
existed.  Consequently,  the  existence  of  the  code,  while  somewhat  helpful  in  resolving  answers  to 
questions  about  the  system,  had  no  major  effect  on  the  way  the  authors  wrote  the  requirement. 


Paper  Nr.  9  -  THE  A-?E  SOFTWARE  REQUIREMENTS  DOCUMENT :  THREE  YEARS  OF  CMNGE  DATA 
Presented  by  -  Dr .  D.  M.  Weiss 
Speaker  -  Wg.  Cdr .  S.  Barker 

Ccxwr.ent  -  An  analysis  of  eight  years  worth  of  program  change  data  for  the  UK  LINESTEAN  Ai^ 
Defence  System  has  shown  three  main  things.  Even  after  eight  years,  errors  came  to  light 
attributable  to  faults  in  the  design  phase;  that  during  the  initial  (four)  years  simpler  changes 
having  minimum  system  disturbance  predominate,  that  later  in  the  system  life,  far-reaching 
changes  are  attempted.  This  last  fact  may  explain  the  variation  of  the  effects  of  changes  m 
your  Figure  10. 

Response  '  Because  the  system  on  which  data  is  being  collected  is  not  yet  m  the  maintenance 
phase,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  we  will  see  the  same  pattern  as  you.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  make  comparisons  when  we  are  at  the  stage  where  we  have  comparable  data. 

Paper  Nr.  10  -  O.L.A.O.:  LN  SYSTEMS  D'AIDC  A  LA  DEFINITION  DE  LOGICIElS  AVICNJQUES 
Presenter  -  Ing.  F.  Ooladille 
Speaker  -  Or.  L.  Crovella 

Corrment  -  La  validation  des  specifications  par  une  maquette,  n'est-elle  pas  un  des  objectifs 
interessants  dun  systeme  d'aide  a  la  specif ication0 

Response  -  Cet  aspect  n'etait  pas  un  objectif  initial  du  project  D.L.A.O.  cependant,  nous 

etudions  actuellement  la  possibility  d'adjoindre  au  langage  des  constructions  permettant  la 
generation  de  prototypes. 

Paper  Nr.  |j  -  THE  MENTOR  APPRCWCH  TO  REQUIREMENT  SPECIFICATION  presenter  -  D.  Jordan 
Speaker  -  L.  Skorczewski 

Comment  -  The  mentor  methodology  appears  to  consider  only  the  case  where 

definition/specification  starts  with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  and  proceeds  downwards  in  levels  in 
an  orderly  fashion  -  each  element  being  expanded  and  analyzed  for  consistency/conformance  as  the 
process  progresses. 

How  does  the  method  operate  within  larger  real-time  systems  where  large  elements  of  hardware  (or 
even  software  within  hardware'  are  imposed  as  requirements  by  the  customer  from  the  start,  e.g. 
you  will  use  the  manufacturers  inertial  platform  and  his  navigation  software  as  part  of  your 
system  specification  and  design0 

Response  -  It  is  true  that  the  MENTOR  approach  i*  based  on  a  hierarchical  and  predominantly  top 
down  specification  technique.  However,  this  does  not  preclude  its  use  in  the  situation  which  you 
descr i be. 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  any  formal  verification  technique  requires  a  complete  description 
of  all  components  within  some  validated  system  boundary.  Where  pre-existing  hardware  and/or 
software  is  required  to  be  incorporated  this  implies  that  a  detailed  interface  spec i f i ca t l on ,  at 
minimum  must  be  provided. 

When  MENTOR  is  used  in  such  circumstances  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  designer  to  describe  in 
detail  how  the  e*isting  components  will  interact  with  new  software  to  achieve  the  overall  system 
objectives.  Such  descriptions  may  be  introduced  at  any  appropriate  level  of  detail. 
Subsequently,  subject  to  validation  the  specified  component  can  be  treated  as  an  internal 
interface  to  the  new  system. 

Paper  Nr.  11  -  THE  MENTOR  APPROACH  TO  REQUIREMENT  SPECIFICATION  presenter  -  D.  Jordan 
Speaker  -  Dr.  W.  J.  Cullyer 

Corrment  -  Can  you  handle  Robin  Milner  s  predicate  logic  automat  ical  ly  within  your  tools'* 

Response  -  Tes,  The  tools  handle  this  automatically. 

Paper  Nr.  li  -  THE  MENTOR  APPROACH  TO  REQUIREMENT  SPECIFICATION  presenter  -  D.  Jordan 
Speaker  -  Dr.  L.  Crovella 

Comment  -  What  is  in  reality  the  status  of  this  program,  is  it  available0 

Response  -  All  that  we  have  is  a  number  of  standard  and  e<per  imental  programs.  We  have  just 

recently  embarked  on  a  prototype  integrated  MENTOR  system. 

Paper  Nr.  12.  -  THE  CCHPUTER  AIDED  SPEC  I F I  CAT  I  ON  SYSTEM  EASY 
Presenter  -  Or.  N.  Christensen 
Speaker  -  Unknown 

Comment  -  Your  procedure?  and  packages  and  other  aspects  sound  very  much  like  the  ADA  language 

with  its  procedures  and  tasks  packages  and  pr ■  ,te  and  public  etc.  Would  you  care  to  conment  on 

that0 

Response  -  *es,  there  are  seme  similarity*  with  ADA  or  perhaps  we  should  say  that  there  are 
some  similarities  with  the  state-of-the-art  in  making  programming  languages.  But,  I  think  there 
are  quite  a  lot  of  differences  between  EASY  and  ADA.  There  is  the  very  important  difference  that 
description  in  EASY  is  informal  so  that  you  have  to  do  more  handwork  to  get  an  operable  program 
than  in  ADA.  The  ADA  demands  more  formal  packaging  of  the  descriptions  and  procedures.  There 
are  other  differences  too.  For  example  our  intent  is  not  to  produce  redundant  information  or 
specifications.  The  program  is  encouraged  to  specify  or  to  describe  a  procedure  when  he  uses  it 
or  when  he  defines  it.  Another  thing  is  the  aspect  of  human  communications  is  different  in  AOA 
and  EASY,  because  we  have  quite  a  possibility  of  generating  sorted  lists  and  suo»anes.  I  am  not 
sure  that  ADA  sorts  at  the  moment  contain  the  possibility  to  extract  these  lists.  Of  course  you 
can  supply  this  information  m  an  ADA  program,  too.  But,  only  as  comments. 


n:-* 


Paper  Nr.  12.  -  THE  COMPUTER  AIDED  SPECIFICATION  SYSTEM  EASY 
Presenter  -  Dr.  N.  Christensen 
Speaker  -  Unknown 

Comment  -  Are  there  any  mechanisms  in  EASY  allowing  tor  real-time  and  synchronization  problems' 

Response  -  No,  there  are  not.  This  is  intentional,  I  think  one  of  the  previous  speakers,  Mr. 
Sundstrom  dealt  with  general  architecture  of  air-f light  control  systems.  We  think,  as  Mr. 
Sundstrom  said  that  everything  that  has  to  do  with  scheduling  and  tasking  could  be  put  in  one 
package  and  not  be  scattered  over  the  entire  system.  Our  attempt  is  not  to  specify  scheduling 
and  such  things  in  the  packages,  but  to  specify  one  package  which  will  make  tasking  and 
schedu ling. 

Paper  Nr.  12.  -  THE  COMPUTER  AIDED  SPECIF  I  CAT I  ON  SYSTEM  EASY 
Presenter  -  Dr.  N.  Christensen 
Speaker  -  D.  M.  Weiss 

Comment  -  What  kinds  of  automated  consistency  checking  have  you  built  in’5 

Response  -  We  can  prove  every thing  which  is  specified  formally  in  the  specification.  This  is 
mainly  that  the  parameters  and  the  import  and  export  definitions  of  the  procedures  *it  together. 
Of  course,  we  can  also  prove  there  are  nc  ambiguities  and  un i queness  names  and  that  all 

export  procedures  are  used  some  where  m  the  system,  and  that  all  import  procedures  are  defined 
somewhere  in  the  system.  For  example  if  you  have  no  constant  for  data  types,  where  do  you  get 
the  data  for  these  types. 

Paper  Nr.  12.  -  THE  COMPUTER  AIDED  SPECIF  I  CAT  I  ON  SYSTEM  EAST 
Presenter  -  Mr.  N.  Christensen 
Speaker  -  K.  Pul  ford 

Ccswnent  -  One  remark.  I  think  it  is  becoming  an  occupational  hazard  these  days  in  giving  papers, 
to  be  compared  with  the  ADA  programming  language  or  the  ADA  environment.  I  have  an  analogy, 
which  prompts  the  question. 

One  problem  you  have  in  ADA  is  the  recompilation  problem,  when  you  actually  compile  several 
units  and  you  have  to  recompile,  one  unit  invalidates  several  others,  fou  have  this  problem  of 
deciding  which  units  are  invalid.  I  think  you  have  the  same  problem  in  EAST.  Have  you  looked  at 
this  problem0 

Response  -  We  are  aware  of  this  problem.  But,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  able  to 
automatically  generate  code,  we  are  not  able  to  tackle  this  problem  automatically.  What  is  very 
important  is  that  the  affected  specifications  are  documented.  If  you  have  a  change  you  can  then 
see  which  packages  or  procedures  are  affected  through  the  change.  The  other  attempt  we  are 
making  on  this  problem  is  that  you  can  implement  procedures  like  interpoint  in  the  language,  and 
define  these  in  the  implementation  part  of  the  specification,  when  you  make  a  reference  in  your 
sort  then  the  actual  specification  can  be  taken  off  the  data  base.  This,  of  course  only  applies 
to  formal  changes. 
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1 .  INTRODUCTION 

To  get  a  realistic  view  of  the  impact  of  standardization  on  avionic  software,  it 
is  important  to  review  the  history  of  avionics  in  the  iast  twenty  years.  In  the  early 
sixties,  avionics  was  just  beginning  to  edge  into  the  digital  world.  At  that  time, 
systems  were  still  predominately  analog  subsystems  clustered  around  a  central  digital 
mini-computer.  (Reference  Figure  1) 


ANALOG  AIRCRAFT 


J 


FIGURE  1 

TYPICAL  CENTRALIZED  AVIONIC  COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

This  computer  still  did  what  the  analog  computer  it  replaced  did,  but  better,  and 
it  could  be  easily  changed!  The  software  for  these  computers  was  painstakingly  pre¬ 
pared  in  assembler  (sometimes  even  in  machine)  language,  typically  with  little  documen^ 
tation  and  even  less  concern  about  maintenance.  Usually,  because  the  computer  memory 
and  throughput  had  been  drastically  undersized  for  the  real  requirements,  the  programs 
became  marvels  of  compact,  efficient,  tricky  coding  which  only  the  author  was  able  to 
understand  how  they  worked. 

This  era  of  avionic  software  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  serious  problems.  SeveraL 
of  the  software  standards  being  promulgated  today  are  legacies  of  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  with  these  early  digital  systems.  However,  in  spite  of  all  problems,  the 
digital  systems  were  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  better  and  more  capable  and  the  move¬ 
ment  to  digital  systems  accelerated. 

With  the  advent  of  the  micro-processor,  it  became  practical  to  distribute  a  pro¬ 
cessor  into  virtually  every  subsystem.  As  a  result,  it  has  become  possible  to  imple¬ 
ment  nearly  any  logic  or  mathematical  concept  in  the  avionic  system  software  (e.g., 
Kalman  filters,  digital  maps,  coupled  fire/flight  control).  Avionic  systems  have,  in 
fact,  reached  the  point  where  software  is  no  longer  simply  a  part  of  the  system, 
software  is  the  system. 

With  software  becoming  such  a  dominant  factor  in  avionic  systems,  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  standards  would  be  applied.  These  standards  (e.g.,  in  the  U.S.  -  MIL 
STD  1553,  MIL  STD  1589,  MIL  STD  1750,  and  MIL  STD  1760)  are  now  having  major  impacts 
on  avionic  systems  and  avionic  software.  These  influences  are  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  However,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  attribute  to  standardization,  changes 
caused  by  other  events. 


1 . 1  NEW  SOFTWARE  CONCEPTS 


Several  key  software  features  found  in  modern  avionic  systems  are  not.  results  of 
standards  at  all,  but  of  design  methodology  advances.  The  two  most  significant  of 
these  advances  are  adoption  of  structured  programming  concepts  and  introduction  of 
top-down  design  methodologies.  In  both  cases,  they  were  quickly  recognized  as  sound 
engineering  approaches  to  software  design  and  eagerly  adopted. 

Structured  programming,  in  particular,  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  software 
design  (Dahl,  Digkstra,  and  Hoare,  1972).  With  its  emphasis  on  use  of  sound  program¬ 
ming  constructs  and  disciplined  design  of  program  flow  paths,  structured  programming 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  every  avionic  system  being  designed  today. 

Top-down  design  methodology,  as  described  in  work  done  by  Baker  at  IBM,  has  also 
been  widely  recognized  as  a  good  software  design  and  management  concept  (IBM  System  Journal, 
1972).  Such  concepts  as  structured  walk-thrus,  program  librarians  and,  of  course, 
top-down  coding  are  being  used  in  some  form  and  combination  in  nearly  all  avionic 
software  being  developed  in  the  U.S. 


1.2  HIGHER  ORDER  LANGUAGES 

Another  significant  influence  on  avionic  software  has  been  the  movement  to  Higher 
Order  Languages  (HOL) .  Acceptance  of  HOL  for  avionic  software  did  not  really  occur  un¬ 
til  hardware  with  sufficient  excess  capability  to  permit  the  10-20%  coding  inefficien¬ 
cies  associated  with  HOL  was  available.  A  number  of  languages  have  been  used  in  em- 
beeded  avionic  applications  including  FORTRAN,  JOVIAL/J3B,  and  AED.  While  none  of 
these  languages  is  listed  as  a  standard  to  be  used  for  avionics,  they  have  permanently 
changed  how  avionic  software  is  developed.  In  addition  to  supporting  the  top-down 
structuring  and  structured  programming  concepts,  they  allowed  movement  of  software  away 
from  fixed-point  data  to  floating  point,  caused  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  symbolic  de¬ 
bugging  tools,  and  highlighted  the  need  for  better  compilers  and  software  development 
environments.  The  impact  of  standardization  with  a  single  HOL  (e.g.,  ADA)  is  yet  to 
be  seen,  although  inferences  from  the  use  of  current  standards  such  as  MIL  STD  1589B 
(JOVIAL  J73)  can  be  made. 

First,  use  of  HOL  has  increased  programmer  productivity.  This  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  occurs  in  reduced  coding  effort.  Some  secondary  benefits  occur  in  the  design 
phase  in  that  the  HOL  is  a  problem  -  oriented  design  medium.  This  allows  the  designer 
to  focus  more  on  the  function  to  be  implemented  and  less  on  the  details  of  the  processor. 

Second,  use  of  HOL  has  increased  initial  code  correctness.  With  a  mature  com¬ 
piler,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  achieve  execution  of  a  flight  program  immediately  upon 
compilation  as  opposed  to  the  typical  three  or  four  revisions  necessary  with  assem¬ 
bler  programs  to  reach  that  same  level. 

Third,  use  of  HOL  has  provided  significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of  docu¬ 
mentation.  Since  most  HOLs  are  designed  to  be  self-documenting,  it  is  relatively  easy 
to  generate  good  product  specifications  with  accurate  descriptions,  equations,  and  data 
base  definitions.  As  an  additional  bonus,  detailed  accurate  flow  charts  can  be  auto¬ 
matically  generated  if  contractually  required. 

A  fourth  impact  of  HOL,  not  as  widely  used  in  avionics,  is  that  of  HOL-level 
software  debugging.  HOL  debug  tools  allowing  much  of  the  software  debugging  to  be 
done  at  the  HOL  source  level  have  been  used  extremely  in  commercial  system  and  personal 
computers  (e.g.,  TRACE  command).  Their  development  and  use  is  just  now  accelerating 
in  the  avionics  arena  as  better  compilers,  linkers,  and  loaders  which  support  debug 
options  become  available. 

A  counterbalancing  impact  of  HOL  upon  avionics  is  the  associated  growth  in  the 
amount  and  complexity  of  support  software  tools  required.  If  standardization  to  a 
single  HOL  really  does  lead  to  a  single  reusable  set  of  support  software  that  will  be 
the  foremost  contribution  of  standardization.  Continued  development  and  redevelopment 
of  support  software  can  be  avoided  and  original  costs  will  be  amortized  over  many  sys¬ 
tems  . 


1.3  SYSTEMS  ATCHITECTURE 

A  final  factor  not  related  to  standards  which  has  had  a  major  influence  on 
avionic  software  is  the  architecture  of  the  systems.  As  systems  have  evolved  toward 
distributed  processor  networks,  an  ever-increasing  design  consideration  of  system  and 
software  design  is  proper  functional  partitioning  between  subsystems,  loose  coupling 
of  system  elements,  and  graceful  reconfiguration/degradation  of  the  integrated  system 
in  the  presence  of  failures.  The  present  trend  in  avionics  is  toward  hierarchical 
systems  architectures.  Several  systems  already  display  a  hierarchical  structure 
(Reference  Figure  2).  However,  a  number  of  initiatives  are  under  way  in  which  new 
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FIGURE  2 

TYPICAL  AVIONIC  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 


very  widely  distributed  system  concepts  and  archi tectures  will  be  explored.  Those 
initiatives  focus  on  both  physical  interconnection  techniques  and  communication  proto¬ 
cols.  One  of  the  significant  initiatives  currently  in  the  works  is  the  USAF  PAVE 
PILLAR  Study.  This  effort  is  intended  to  define  the  shape  of  next  generation  avionic 
systems  architecture,  hardware,  and  partitioning. 


2.0  IMPACTS  OF  STANDARDIZATION 

If  standards  did  not  cause  adoption  of  structured  programming  or  utilization  of 
top-down  design,  and  did  not  foster  evolution  of  system  architecture,  what  then  are 
their  impacts  on  avionic  software?  We  will  look  at  five  standardization  areas  in  the 
remainder  of  this  paper,  analyze  their  impacts,  and  then  look  to  the  :  itv.ro. 


2.1  DOCUMENTATION  AND  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  STANDARDS  CAME  FIRS'! 

Although  the  thrust  toward  avionic  software  standardization  is  generally  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  rather  recent  event,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  several  key  standards 
have  influenced  software  design  and  software  documentation  since  the  iatc  1960s. 

These  standards  (MIL  STDs  483,  490,  and  1521)  required  rigorous  configuration  manage¬ 
ment,  disciplined  control  of  development  programs,  with  formal  reviews  and  audits,  and 
extensive  documentation  of  software.  These  early  standards  provided  a  significant  push, 
toward  putting  discipline  and  visibility  into  software  design  and  producing  software 
that  can  be  maintained  by  persons  other  than  the  original  developer.  However,  they 
have  not  significantly  affected  the  structure  of  embedded  software  or  its  reusability 
across  different  avionic  systems.  The  four  key  new  avionic  standards  defined  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  (Reference  Figure  3),  are  having  an  impact  on  the  structure  of  software. 
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CL'RREK"  STANDARDS  ARK  AT  KEY  INTERFACES 


2.2  STANDARD  MULTIPLEX  DATA  DUS 

MIL  STD  1  553  is  a  bus  interface  protocol  and  signal  charac'enstic  standard  that 
has  no  direct  requirements  on  software.  However,  it  has  profoundly  impacted  software 
structure  in  several  ways.  First,  the  standard  provides  a  well-known  stable  communi¬ 
cation  interface  for  the  embe  Ided  software.  As  a  result,  alternate  software  approach.es 
for  control  and  use  of  the  MIL  STD  1553  interface  have  been  tried  and  results  reported 
m  public  forms  (Sundstrom,  Edwards,  1981).  Because  these  reports  do  identify  concepts 
which  work  well,  there  has  been  significant  convergence  of  software  design  for  control¬ 
ler/  terminals  toward  table-driven  redundant  channel  configurations  with  programmable 
error  hand  1  mg  . 

Although  the  command/ response  nature  of  the  MIL  STD  1553  multiplex  data  bus  is 
probably  its  most  widely  recognized  feature,  the  feature  which  has  the  most  profound 
influence  on  software  structure  is  the  asynchronous  nature  of  its  data  transmission. 

To  achieve  data  time  consistency  between  subsystems  on  the  bus  hardware/ sof twa re  con¬ 
cepts  such  as  time-stamping  (Brumback,  1982)  have  been  adopted.  In  the  example  of 
time-stamping,  the  system  must  contain  a  global  time  reference  and  the  originatin'; 
processor  must  append  to  its  data  the  time  validity  of  that  data.  The  impact  on  soft¬ 
ware  is  obvious: 

(1)  The  originator  of  data  must  encode  and  append  the  stamp  tc  data, 

(2)  The  data  base  must  be  designed  with  allocations  for  tine  stamps, 

(3)  The  user  of  data  must  decode  and  use  the  stamp  for  extrapolation/ 
interpolation  as  manipulation  of  the  data  in  his  algorithms. 

An  impact  perhaps  not  so  obvious  is  that,  because  t imo-stampmg  is  a  tot.jl 
system  concept,  all  new  equipment  or  weapons  added  to  the  system  must  either  embrace 
the  same  concept  also  or  at  least  be  compatible  with  it.  This  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  and  impact  for  the  designer  of  new  add-on  avionics  indeed! 


2.3  STANDARD  HIGHER  ORDER  LANGUAGE  (HOL) 


Selection  cf  a  specific  HOL  as  the  standard,  such  as  MIL  STD  1589,  has  a  rather 
subtle  impact  on  avionic  software  structure.  The  most  visible  impact  will  be  on  data 
structures  since  each  language  defines  its  data  elements  differently.  (Ada  with  some 
of  its  distinct  data  concepts  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  data  structures  in  the 
software.)  A  more  subtle  impact  is  one  of  identifying  those  language  constructs  are 
most  code  efficient  and  using  them  in  preference  to  other  constructs.  This  impact 
will  become  significant  but  hard  to  measure  if  use  of  a  standard  HOL  leads  to  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  a  common  compiler.  Impact  on  the  embedded  computer  operating  system 
design,  such  as  foreseen  with  Ada,  has  not  occurred  with  MIL  STD  1589  since  that 
language  does  not  contain  real-time  constructs.  Until  Ada  is  in  full  use,  impact  of 
HOL  standardization  will  continue  to  be  improved  code  readibility  and  development  with 
potential  use  of  a  common  compiler  and  support  software  tools  across  avionic  systems. 


2.4  STANDARD  COMPUTER  INSTRUCTION  SET  ARCHITECTURE  (ISA) 

The  MIL  STD  1750  ISA  defines  a  standard  processor  instruction  set  which  has 
applicability  to  a  broad  range  of  embedded  avionic  processors.  This  standard  can 
quite  correctly  be  viewed  as  an  interface  standard  between  the  embedded  computer 
hardware  and  the  avionic  software.  As  an  interface  standard,  it  directly  impacts 
software  only  in  the  operating  system  kernels  (interrupt  handlers,  timer  and  clock 
routines,  processor-controlled  I/O,  etc.).  However,  a  synergistic  result  can  occur 
when  MIL  STD  1750  is  used  in  conjunction  with  MIL  STD  1553.  This  result  is  definition 
of  a  common  software  structure  and  command  protocol  for  operation  of  a  MIL  STD  1553 
data  channel  by  a  MIL  STD  1750  processor  (Alford,  1982). 

Results  in  this  area  have  already  proven  to  be  beneficial  for  software  develop¬ 
ment.  Even  more  promising,  several  manufacturers  have  expressed  interest  in  imple¬ 
menting  a  VLSI  1553  data  channel  device  tailored  to  interface  with  this  common  MIL 
STD  1750  interface.  An  exciting  thought  --  software  actually  leading  hardware  design. 


2.5  STANDARD  AIRCRAFT/STORES  INTERFACE 

MIL  STD  1760,  newest  of  the  current  standards,  defines  the  total  signal  and  power 
interface  between  the  aircraft  and  all  stores  carried  on  the  aircraft  from  simple 
ordinance  to  podded  avionics.  Since  MIL  STD  1760  uses  MIL  STD  1153  as  its  data  inter¬ 
face,  software  impacts  of  MIL  STD  1760  will  largely  be  the  same  as  for  MIL  STD  1553. 

A  word  of  caution  is  due,  however.  The  time-stamping  considerations  will  also  be  true 
Consequently,  smart  weapons  also  must  be  designed  to  have  time-stamp  compatibility. 


3.0  A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

As  the  digital  avionic  systems  continue  to  grow  in  capability,  complexity  and 
mission  and  flight  criticality,  software  reliability  and  maintainability  will  become 
even  more  important  than  it  is  now.  Accordingly,  new  standards  will  be  established  in 
a  number  of  areas.  Several  which  appear  highly  probable  are: 

o  Standard  Mass  Storage  Data  Interface 
o  Standard  Operating  System  Environment  (Interface) 
o  Standard  1750/1553  Channel  Command  Protocol 

o  Standard  Reference  Frames  (i.e.,  Inertial,  Earth  Fixed,  Body  Coordinates) 
o  Standard  Data  Time-Stamp  Reference  Provisions 

Standardization  of  application  modules  and  algorithms  is  less  probable  in  the  near 
term,  since  these  modules  and  algorithms  directly  affect  system  performance.  In  many 
cases,  the  aircraft  capabilities  and  mission  are  dominant  factors  in  selection  of 
algorithms  and  application  modules  which  meet  specified  performance  requirements.  Im¬ 
position  of  specific  standard  algorithmic  implementations  could  create  significant  con¬ 
tractual  difficulties  in  assessing  performance  responsibility  if  the  resulting  system 
then  failed  to  meet  all  requirements. 


4 . 0  SUMMARY 

Profound  changes  in  avionic  software  have  occurred  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

Many  of  these  changes  were  not  the  result  of  standardization  initiatives  but  rather 
of  hardware  evolution  and  maturation  of  software  engineering  from  an  art  to  a  disci¬ 
pline,  and  growth  of  avionic  system  architectures  from  centralized  systems  to  distributed 
networks . 
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Recent  avionic  standards,  notably  MIL  STDs  1553,  1589,  1  750,  and  1  760,  although 
they  are  interface  standards,  are  having  subtle  but  significant  impact  on  avicnic 
software  structure.  One  of  the  most  significant  impacts  is  that  of  system-wide  data 
time  correlation.  With  the  current  trend  to  independent  development  of  sensors  and 
subsystems  for  multiple  aircraft  types,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  compatibility 
with  the  overall  aircraft  system  is  being  designed  into  the  new  unit.  Finally,  more 
new  standards  will  be  defined,  however,  these  standards  will  turn  more  toward  the  pure 
software  relm  rather  than  the  hardware /software  in'erface,  with  attempts  to  standardize 
key  software  interfaces. 
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Via®  STATUS  AND  OUTLOOK 
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Lt  (dr  John  F. Kramer.  Jr 
ADA  Joint  Program  Office* 
Arlington.  Virginia 
USA 


The  Ada  Joint  Program  Office  (AJPO)  is  attached  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Engineering  (Research  and  Advanced  Technology).  The  AJPO  is  a  small  office  comprised  of  a  Director. 

Lt  Col.  Larry  I  .Druffel,  USAF:  a  Technical  Director.  Dr  Robert  I'. Mathis  and  three  Service  Deputy  Directors,  one  from 
each  of  the  Military  Departments. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Ada  is  a  modern  high  order  computer  programming  language  which  the  US  DoD  intends  to  adopt  as  the  standard 
language  for  embedded  computer  applications. 

The  US  DoD  language  standardization  effort  has  been  principally  directed  at  the  Lmbedded  Computer  system  area, 
and  not  as  a  .eplacement  for  COBOL  in  the  traditional  areas  of  Financial  Management.  Inventory  or  Payroll:  or  as  a 
replacement  for  the  large  scientific  computations  normally  done  in  FORTRAN.  Although  there  appears  to  be  a  growing 
recognition  that  Ada,  as  a  modern  programming  language  embodying  good  software  engineering  principles  and  modern 
language  features,  is  very  suitable  for  those  areas  as  well  as  the  embedded  computer  applicators  on  which  it  was  designed, 
the  AJPO  is  still  principally  concerned  with  the  application  of  Ada  to  the  embedded  applications  and  their  support 
systems. 

An  Lmbedded  Computer  system  is  an  integrated  hardware  and  software  system  that  forms  pari  of  a  larger  system. 
Fxamples  of  I  mbedded  Computer  systems  are  communication  systems,  command  and  control  systems,  on-board  aircraft 
navigation  and  weapon  control  systems  and  other  real-time  control  systems,  such  as  the  computer  in  a  car  or  the  control 
processor  in  a  microwave  oven.  These  systems  may  range  in  size  from  a  small  microcomputer  system,  such  as  an  aircraft 
auto  pilot,  to  a  network  of  large  computers  such  as  found  in  large  ground  based  command  and  control  systems. 

I  mbedded  Computer  systems  have  difficult  life-cycle  software  problems  to  contend  with.  They  are  often  very  large 
(sometimes  in  the  millions  of  lines  of  code),  they  are  usually  long  lived  (lasting  more  than  20  years),  and  they  usually 
require  continuous  changes  (typically  several  times  a  year)  in  order  to  keep  up  with  new  weapon  systems  or  change  in 
threats. 

In  addition  to  these  important  life-cycle  problems,  embedded  computer  applications  often  have  characteristics  which 
require  certain  features  in  a  language  which  are  not  readily  available  in  programming  languages.  Lmbedded  computer 
application  processes  usually  occur  in  parallel  rather  than  sequentially,  or  often  require  man-maclnnc  interactions 
involving  real  time  control.  These  parallel  tasks  must  have  some  form  of  inter-task  communication  to  be  able  to  exchange 
information,  a  capability  that  is  missing  from  traditional  languages  and  has  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  assembly 
language  inserts  into  omerwise  mgn  order  language  programs.  Embedded  computer  applications  also  need  some  sort  of 
automatic  error  recovery  since  they  cannot  stop  when  some  exceptional  situation  occurs,  such  as  an  arithmetic  overflow. 
The  language  must  be  able  to  specify  a  recovery  action  at  the  application  level  in  such  situations.  Finally,  embedded 
computer  systems  must  be  able  to  use  non-standard  Input/Outputs.  Inputs  are  often  from  sensors  and  outputs  are  often 
in  the  form  of  control  information  to  a  mechanical  device  not  to  and  from  the  usual  disk.  tape,  typewriter,  or  printers. 


2.  Ada  JOINT  PROGRAM  OFFICE 

Tile  Ada®  Joint  Program  Office  (  AJPO)  was  established  to  implement,  introduce,  and  provide  life-cycle  support  for 
Ada  and  its  support  systems.  The  AJPO  has  representation  from  each  of  the  services  and  is  an  excellent  example  of 
tri-service  cooperation  under  OSD  management 
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I  he  AJPO  is  responsible  lor  developing  a mf  managing  {fie  DoD  Ada  program,  for  coordinating  all  DoD  Ada  develop¬ 
ments,  ami  tor  Dol)  cooperation  with  standardization  activities  such  as  ANSI.  ISO.  and  NATO.  It  provides  the  principal 
DoD  interlace  with  the  computing  community  both  in  the  TS  and  abroad,  and  encourages  development  and  application 
ot  advanced  software  techniques  using  Ada  as  the  vehicle  lor  technology  transfer.  The  AJPO’s  responsibilities  are  being 
expanded  to  develop  and  coordinate  a  plan  for  research  in  software  and  systems. 

3.  Ada  PROGRAM 

I  he  Ada  Program  extends  beyond  the  normal  language  standardization  to  include  controlling  and  cost  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  software  by  facilitating  the  application  of  modern  software  engineering  practices  to 
embedded  computer  system  developments. 

In  1975.  the  High  Order  Language  Working  Group  IHOI.WG)  was  established  by  the  I  S  Dol)  with  representation 
front  .  vrnty.  Navy,  Air  Force.  DC  A.  NS  A  and  D.ARP.A  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  adopting  a  common  high  order 
computer  programming  language  for  use  in  embedded  computer  systems.  A  comprehensive  set  of  requirements  was 
developed  and  published  in  the  June  1978  Steelman  document.  Over  23  existing  computer  languages  were  formally 
evaluated  against  these  requirements,  and  when  no  existing  language  was  found  sufficiently  powerful  to  serve  as  the 
common  language,  the  HOLWG  undertook  a  competitive  international  procurement  to  de* .clop  a  new  language.  The 
language  design  was  completed  by  C ii-Honeywell  Hull  in  July  1980.  and  is  currently  in  the  process  of  being  adopted 
as  a  I'S  American  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  standard.  The  Ada  Program  has  derived  substantial  benefit  from 
the  very  broad  world  wide  participation  and  cooperation  of  the  government,  industry  and  academic  computing 
community. 


4  Ada  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 

There  are  four  major  Ada®  program  objectives.  First,  the  AJPO  must  ensure  the  implementation  and  maintenance 
of  Ada  as  a  consistent,  unambiguous  standard  recognized  hy  the  DoD  and  also  by  the  widest  possible  community. 
Recognition  of  Ada  as  a  standard  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  realization  of  software  and  people  portability.  Second,  the 
AJPO  must  ensure  the  smooth  introduction  and  acceptance  of  Ada  in  the  DoD  as  early  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  individual  components.  There  are  a  number  of  projects  which  could  benefit  from  an  early  introduction  of  the 
language.  However,  the  advantages  offered  hy  the  use  of  Ada  will  not  be  realized  unless  a  programming  support  environ¬ 
ment  is  also  available.  Therefore,  this  objective  must  balance  the  need  for  an  early  introduction  of  the  language  against 
the  risk  of  a  premature  introduction.  'Hie  third  major  objective  is  to  provide  Ada  education  and  training  to  the  software 
community.  The  success  of  the  Ada  program  depends  upon  the  development  of  a  broad  Ada  knowledgeable  resource 
pool  of  software  personnel.  The  final  major  objective  is  to  provide  for  the  life-cycle  softw  are  support  for  Embedded 
Computer  systems.  This  will  include  the  design,  development  and  distribution  of  transportable  Ada  tools  w  hich  will 
provide  software  support  for  the  application  software  in  embedded  computer  systems. 


5.  ECS  LANGUAGE  STANDARDIZATION 

In  1975  almost  all  embedded  software  was  being  written  in  many  different  assembly  languages  and  a  diversity  of 
High  Order  Languages  OIOL).  The  HOLs  being  used  lid  not  support  modern  programming  methodologies  and  were  ill- 
suited  for  the  ECS  application.  It  was  also  becoming  apparent  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  simply  have  a  standard 
language  and  computer.  What  was  needed  was  an  integrated  set  of  software  tools  which  supported  the  w  hole  IT’S  soft¬ 
ware  life-cycle.  In  addition  each  military  service  was  developing  its  own  language  which  tended  to  make  the  situation 
even  worse. 

As  a  result  of  the  L'S  Dol  Vs  recognition  of  these  problems,  the  High  Order  1  anguage  Working  (HOLWG)  was  formed 
to  identify  DoIVs  requirements  for  computer  programming  languages,  to  evaluate  the  existing  languages,  and  to 
recommend  the  implementations  and  control  of  a  “minimal  set”. 

In  1 976,  DoDD  5000.29  required  DoD  approved  languages  be  used  on  all  new  pro*  vis  and  a  control  agent  lor  each 
standard  language,  to  ensure  the  use  of  the  language  and  the  compilers  for  a  language  complied  with  the  Directive.  The 
Directive  required  the  establishment  of  a  Management  Steering  Committee  for  1  mbedded  Computer  Resources  (MSC  - 
F.CR)  to  correct  management  problems  of  computer  based  systems.  The  HOLWG  became  a  committee  of  the  MSC  -H  R 
DoDD  5000.3  I  implemented  DoDD  5000.29  and  established  seven  approved  HOLs  FORTR  AN.  COBOl .  (  MS-2.  SPL-1 . 
JOV1AL-J3.  JOVIAL-JTT  and  T AC  POL.  Since  FORTR  AN  and  COBOL  were  already  ANSI  standards.  ANSI  was 
designated  the  control  agent  for  them.  The  Navy  was  designated  control  agent  for  the  two  languages  (  MS-2  and  SIM  -1 . 
the  Air  Force  was  designated  control  agent  of  the  two  JOVIAL  dialects,  and  the  Armv  was  designated  control  agent  tor 
T.AC  POL. 

The  5000.31  languages  were  not  viewed  as  the  long  term  solution  to  Doi>\  language,  however,  they  provided  a 
stable  starting  point  forthe  DoD  language  use  policies.  The  MSC  -K  R  requested  two  independent  cost  benefit  analysis 
studies  to  determine  the  benefits  of  further  reducing  the  number  of  languages  The  studies  showed  that  on  a  yearly  basis, 
hundreds  of  million  of  d<,  lars  could  he  saved  by  adopting  a  suitable  language  with  a  reasonable  measure  of  acceptance 
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5000.31  is  currently  being  revised  to  include  Ada®.  Although  it  is  DoD's  intention  to  phase  the  individual  service 
languages  out.  they  will  remain  in  use  since  embedded  systems  tend  to  be  long  lived.  Eventually  5000.3 1  may  contain 
only  Ada.  FORTRAN  and  COBOL.  There  is  no  design  to  replace  the  large  amount  of  software  w  ritten  in  FORTRAN 
and  COBOL.  While  individual  program  managers  may  use  Ada  for  new  systems  in  traditional  FORTRAN  and  COBOL 
areas,  it  would  require  a  substantial  investment  in  library  software.  It  will  be  several  decades  before  this  could  be 
considered  for  systems  already  in  existence. 


6.  Ada  STANDARDIZATION 

The  AJPO  is  in  the  late  stages  of  the  American  National  Standards  Institute  ( ANSI)  canvass  process  to  establish 
the  programming  language  Ada®  as  a  US  ANSI  standard. 

The  proposed  standard  Ada  Language  Reference  Manual  was  finalized  in  July  1980  and  has  received  an  enormous 
amount  of  review  and  comment,  all  of  which  was  included  in  the  ANSI  canvass  process.  On  December  10.  1 980.  the 
same  manual  was  published  by  the  US  DoD  as  a  Military  Standard  (MIL-STD  18151  so  that  early  DoD  projects  would  be 
able  to  use  Ada. 

The  canvass  procedure  began  in  April  1981  with  ANSI  approval  of  the  canvassee  list,  which  was  balanced  among 
potential  implementors,  potential  users  and  general  interest  categories.  ANSI  approved  96  canvassees  to  vote  on  the 
proposed  Ada  standard.  The  proposed  standard  Ada  Language  Reference  Manual.  MIL-STD  1815.  was  mailed  to  the 
canvassees  who  were  allowed  six  months  to  review  it  and  vote,  with  comment  or  reservation,  if  they  so  chose.  There 
were  380  comments  received  with  the  ballots,  which  closed  the  first  state  of  the  canvass  on  October  15.  1981  The  tally 
was  66  for.  33  against,  and  7  not  voting.  Concurrent  with  the  formal  canvass,  a  public  review  was  conducted.  Although 
required  to  consider  only  those  comments  made  during  a  specified  two-month  period  by  ANSI  directives,  the  DoD 
initiated  the  public  review  in  December  1980  and  kept  it  open  for  a  year  (until  December  1 98 1 1.  The  public  review  was 
also  expanded  to  include  the  international  community  in  order  to  provide  more  visibility  to  those  interested  in 
considering  Ada  as  an  International  Standards  Organization  (ISO)  recommendation.  There  were  758  comments  received 
from  the  public  review  which  were  logged  into  a  file  and  made  publicly  available  via  the  ARPANET. 

Based  on  this  extensive  commentary,  the  language  design  team  made  appropriate  language  changes  and  produced  a 
set  of  chapter  reviews  documenting  the  changes  to  the  Language  Reference  Manual  and  the  Ada  Language.  These  chapter 
reviews  received  extensive  analysis  from  the  international  group  of  expert  computer  scientists  serving  as  distinguished 
reviewers  for  the  later  phases  of  the  Ada  Program.  The  canvassees  were  advised  of  unresolved  issues  and  given  a  30-day 
period  during  which  to  change  their  vote.  Of  the  96  canvassees.  only  four  have  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  issues  raised  during  the  canvass.  Although  there  were  some  changes  to  the  language,  there  has  been  no  change 
to  its  structure;  a  user  would  not  generally  perceive  the  changes  and  certainly  would  not  observe  a  change  in 
functionality.  The  user  may  observe  simplifications  in  the  underlying  model  and  greater  consistency  in  the  design.  Of 
400  examples  used  in  a  course  taught  a  number  of  times  by  the  language  designer,  only  four  will  have  to  be  changed  and 
only  one  will  he  completely  eliminated. 

The  publication  date  of  an  ANSI  version  of  the  Ada  reference  manual  will  be  determined  by  ANSI  in  accordance 
with  its  management  and  administrative  procedures.  In  order  to  have  a  US  DoD  Military  standard  between  the  time  it 
is  decided  that  ANSI  will  approve  the  language  and  the  time  the  ANSI  manual  is  published,  the  l'S  DoD  will  publish 
MIL-STD  1 81 5 A  around  September  1983.  It  will  be  the  July  1983  version  with  appropriate  editorial  changes  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  ANSI  supplemental  canvass. 

Upon  acceptance  of  the  Ada  language  as  a  US  ANSI  Standard.  ANSI/ASC-X3  will  encourage  the  adoption  of  Ada 
as  an  international  standard  through  the  International  Standards  Organization  (ISO).  ISO/TC97/SUS  (programming 
language  subcommittee)  recommended  establishment  of  an  experts  group  in  October  1981 .  One  organized  meeting  of 
experts  was  held  although  the  group  has  not  yet  been  formally  constituted. 

The  final  ANSI  tally  represents  convincing  support  for  the  language  as  revised.  However,  the  number  of  changes 
made  to  the  Language  Reference  Manual  suggests  that  an  opportunity  for  the  canvassees  to  evaluate  the  revised  reference 
manual  would  be  appropriate.  Therefore,  the  DoD  has  obtained  ANSI  approval  of  a  supplemental  canvass,  for  editorial 
review  only,  to  commence  in  July  1983.  Additional  language  changes  would  not  be  entertained.  A  two-month 
supplemental  canvas  will  give  the  canvassees  an  opportunity  to  verify  that  the  changes  made  to  the  Language  Reference 
Manual  are  consistent  with  their  understanding  of  the  revised  language.  Any  language  changes  which  are  suggested  will 
be  logged  and  made  publicly  available.  They  will  be  forwarded  as  part  of  the  further  consideration  of  Ada  as  an  inter¬ 
national  standard. 


7.  Ada  VALIDATION  ORGANIZATION 


A  major  goal  of  the  Ada®  program  is  to  ensure  that  software  is  portable  across  implementations,  and  that  it 
produces  the  same  results  independent  of  the  computer  on  which  it  is  being  run  or  compiler  front-end  or  back-end  that 
generated  the  code.  While  validation  has  usually  been  an  afterthough  in  language  design,  this  was  not  the  case  for  Ada. 
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Early  in  the  Ada  effort  it  was  recognized  by  the  US  DoD  that  a  compiler  validation  capability  would  be  required  part 
of  the  enforcement  mechanism.  In  1979  a  competitive  procurement  was  undertaken  for  a  set  of  test  programs,  validation 
test  tools  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  results,  and  an  implementors  guide. 

The  US  Dol)  will  require  the  validation  of  all  compilers  prior  to  their  use  in  an\  DoD  program.  Since  the  validation 
suite  itself  will  not  ensure  that  Ada  compilers  implement  the  same  common  language,  the  Ada  Joint  Program  Office  is  m 
the  process  of  establishing  an  Ada  Validation  Organization  ( A  VO).  The  A  VO  will  h.  e  to  encourage,  measure  and 
enforce  conformance  to  the  Ada  Standard  and  other  related  standards  which  may  be  defined  throughout  the  program  It 
must  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  validation  process  and  also  must  provide  a  focal  point  for  efforts  to  advance  the 
state-of-the-art  with  respect  to  Ada  validation.  The  duties  of  the  A  VO  will  include  but  not  be  limited  to  maintenance  of  a 
state-of-the-art  Ada  validation  capability:  providing  public  access  to  the  AVO;  maintaining  the  implemented  guide, 
reporting  the  results  of  validations:  certifying  satellite  facilities:  and  managing  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  validation, 
retesting  and  other  administrative  matters  in  support  of  the  AVO  and  the  validation  process. 

The  current  validation  capability  is  made  up  of  approximately  1400  test  programs  which  were  designed  to  check  the 
presence  of  features  and  the  absence  of  non-standard  features.  The  validation  capability  is  made  of  both  compile  tune 
and  run  time  tests  designed  to  check  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  legal  programs:  link  load  rejection  of  illegal  programs, 
and  self  testing  programs.  The  AVO  will  also  check  for  capacity  requirements,  correct  warnings  ami  the  operation  of 
standard  packages. 

The  US  DoD  feels  that  because  of  the  growing  worldwide  interest  in  the  use  and  development  of  Ada.  Satellite  Ada 
Validation  Facilities  (SAVF)  will  have  to  be  established.  Such  a  SAVF  would  operate  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
AVO  such  that  certificates  of  Ada  validation  issued  by  a  SAVF  would  be  equivalent  to  those  of  the  AVO  in  rights  and 
effect. 


H.  Ada  SUPPORT  ENVIRONMENT 

The  intended  use  of  a  machine  independent  MOL  in  the  embedded  computer  application  area,  lead  the  HOl.WG  to 
include  a  support  environment  as  a  critical  part  of  the  US  DoDs  HOL  standardization  effort.  Although  Ada  ^  did  not 
require  a  special  environment,  the  life-cycle  maintenance  of  ECS  systems  did.  It  was  felt  that  an  integrated  software 
environment  containing  a  set  of  good  tools  would  encourage  acceptance  of  the  language,  thereby  magnifying  the  benefits 
of  the  language  standardization  effort.  The  set  of  tools  that  needed  to  be  included  in  a  program  support  environment 
were:  a  compiler,  editor,  documentation  aids,  program  development  aids,  and  other  life-cycle  support  tools.  Failure  to 
develop  such  a  facility  would  mean  that  software  development  would  continue  to  be  treated  as  an  art.  with  little  basis 
for  predicting  software  costs  and  completion  times  resulting  in  late,  erroneous  and  costly  software. 

The  initial  US  DoD  sponsored  workshop  was  held  at  Irvine.  C  alifornia  in  June  1978,  to  discuss  alternatives.  The 
result  of  the  workshop  was  a  draft  requirements  document  “PFBBLFMAV*.  describing  all  aspects  of  the  problem, 
including  many  policy  issues.  In  November  1979,  a  revision  was  published  treating  only  the  technical  issues  and  a  work¬ 
shop  was  held  at  San  Diego.  C’alifomia  to  review  it  and  solicit  new  ideas.  The  final  “STONFMAV  document  was 
prepared  and  distributed  in  February  1980. 


9.  Ada  LANGUAGE  ENVIRONMENT  (See  Figure  1 ) 

By  design,  Ada®  incorporates  many  of  the  features  needed  to  support  modern  programming  practices,  but  just  like 
any  tool  it  can  be  misused.  The  capabilities  of  Ada  will  only  be  fully  realized  when  a  sophisticated  Ada  Programming 
Support  Hnvironment,  complete  with  advanced  development  and  management  tools,  is  made  available  and  w  idely  used. 
The  Stoneman  model  of  a  support  environment  calls  for  the  integration  of  conventional  softw  are  tools  into  a  framework 
that  is  sufficiently  open  ended  to  accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  programming  methodologies  and  automated  softw  are 
tools. 

The  purpose  of  the  APSF  is  to  support  the  development  and  maintenance  of  application  software  throughout  its 
life  cycle,  with  particular  emphasis  on  software  for  embedded  computer  applications.  One  of  the  more  important 
concepts  in  an  APSF  is  the  data  base,  which  acts  as  the  central  repository  for  information  associated  with  each  project 
throughout  the  life  cycle.  The  data  base  supports  the  organizational  infrastructure  as  well  as  maintinine  the  data  critical 
to  the  development,  testing  and  life  cycle  support  of  softw  are.  The  data  base  also  serves  as  the  interface  through  w  hich 
the  set  of  modular  tools  can  communicate.  The  data  base  will  contain  such  management  information  as  version  control, 
library  support  and  project  management  as  well  as  the  code,  test  data,  and  documentation  required  as  part  of  any 
development. 

A  second  important  aspect  of  the  APSF  is  its  host-target  relationship.  It  recognizes  that  many  Embedded  C  omputer 
systems  arc  not  capable  of  supporting  development  themselves.  The  host-target  relationship  permits  the  development, 
testing,  and  maintenance  of  software  for  less  capable  machines  to  be  done  in  a  symbiodic  way  from  a  much  more  capable 
machine  which  can  support  the  sophisticated  and  often  resource  intensive  tools  that  need  to  be  applied  to  the  embedded 
software  life  cycle  problem. 


10  APSE  STATUS 


The  US  DoD  has  two  minimal  Ada  Programming  Support  development  efforts  underway,  the  Army  Ada  Language 
System  ( ALS)  and  the  Air  Force  Integrated  Environ  lent  (  AIL ).  The  Army  will  begin  testing  the  ALS  along  w  ith  a  few 
selected  Navy  and  Air  Force  sites  in  the  Fall  of  1983.  The  ALS  will  begin  Beta  testing  in  the  Spring  of  I  983  and  be 
available  for  wider  use  in  the  Fall  of  1083.  The  AIE  will  he  delivered  in  1 984  with  a  rehosted  version  available  in  1985. 
The  US  Navy  will  be  issuing  an  RFP  for  their  MAPSE  in  the  Winter  of  1 983  for  delivery  in  1985.  The  Navy  M.APSF  will 
be  based  on  the  ALS. 

In  addition  to  the  US  DoD  APSE  work,  there  are  at  least  two  other  efforts  underway.  The  commission  of  the 
European  Community  (CEO  awarded  contracts  for  a  root  compiler  and  MAPSE  based  on  50' '  funding  by  capital.  The 
German  SPERBER  project,  supported  by  the  German  MOD  will  become  a  complete  MAPSE  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
data  base  in  1985  and  the  British  MOD  intends  to  partially  fund  an  environment  based  on  the  extensive  Bntish  M  APS! 
design  studies  completed  in  1981  and  1983.  In  addition  to  these  relatively  complete  MAPSE  developments,  there  are 
numerous  commercial  Ada  tool  set  developments  and  potentially  several  M  APSF.S. 

The  UK  DOI  Development  Methodology  Study  assessed  Ada  as  an  acceptable  HOL  for  implementing  software 
developed  under  a  wide  variety  of  methods.  Since  no  complete  life-cycle  method  exists  today,  let  alone  one  which 
includes  Ada  as  an  implementation  language,  the  US  DoD  has  an  effort  underway  to  define  the  requirements  for  a  life 
cycle  methodology.  After  sufficient  international  comment,  the  US  DoD  intends  to  build  at  least  one  such  methodology 
and  a  complete  set  of  tools  to  support  it. 

Since  the  Ada  Joint  Program  Office  ( AJPOI  anticipates  industry,  academia  and  other  governments  to  support  and 
build  APSEs  besides  the  two  US  DoD  supported  environments,  the  Navy  has  been  tasked  to  lead  a  joint  service  review 
team  to  identify  and  recommend  conventions  for  the  tool  to  KAPSF.  interfaces.  The  degree  of  success  of  this  effort  at 
identifying  reasonable  conventions  and  standards  and  the  degree  to  which  all  KAPSE  developers  adhere  to  them  w  ill 
significantly  influence  the  cost  of  porting  a  tool  from  one  KAPSE  to  another  and  therefore  how  well  we  can  amortize 
the  cost  of  sophisticated  tool  development  across  a  large  number  of  installations. 


1 1 .  AVAILABILITY  AND  MATURITY 

The  availability  and  maturity  of  a  new  language  like  Ada®  are  very  critical  in  the  decision  making  process  for 
program  managers  considering  the  use  of  it  for  a  production  project.  They  must  weigh  the  anticipated  long  term  life 
cycle  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Ada  against  the  current  status  of  the  language,  support  environment,  training, 
general  public  involvement  and  their  own  project  time  line.  With  the  anticipated  adoption  of  the  Ada  language  as  an 
American  National  Standard  (ANSI)  language  in  the  fall  of  1983,  the  language  will  become  stable  and  will  remain  so  until 
the  International  Standards  Organization  (ISO)  changes  it  during  their  adoption  process  around  1985.  This  will  give  at 
least  3  years  of  experience  with  the  1983  ANSI  version  before  deciding  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  as  part  of 
the  ISO  process. 

At  least  four  MAPSEs  are  being  developed  today,  and  will  begin  to  appear  at  potential  user  sites  during  the  next 
year.  These  environments  are  fairly  ambitious  projects  and  will  probably  require  at  least  a  year  before  they  can  be 
considered  of  production  quality  for  large  projects.  Since  the  early  Ada  environments  will  really  only  be  MAPSEs.  they 
will  not  provide  any  significant  improvement  over  any  existing  environment,  except  in  their  potential  to  be  populated 
with  new  and  fairly  sophisticated  life  cycle  Ada  tools  as  they  are  developed  over  the  next  decade  by  the  US  DoD  and 
the  many  other  Ada  users. 

At  present  the  amount  of  Ada  training  being  conducted  is  relatively  small,  but  it  can  be  expected  to  increase 
significantly  over  the  next  two  years  as  the  language  becomes  a  standard,  and  as  the  US  DoD  begins  to  mandate  its  use  in 
various  projects.  Ada  Program  Design  Languages  are  already  being  mandated  in  numerous  contracts,  which  is  beginning 
to  increase  the  demand  for  people  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  US  DoD  is  developing  a  training 
plan  which  will  address  the  kinds  of  training  required,  the  materials  and  facilities  required  and  the  ways  of  measuring 
the  effectiveness  of  the  training.  Once  the  requirements  are  understood,  the  US  DoD  intends  to  make  sure  that  all 
required  capabilities  are  available  either  from  the  public  sector  or  by  them  being  developed  at  DoD  expense. 

The  international  involvement  in  the  Ada  program  is  astonishing.  Not  only  has  this  involvement  been  during  the 
design  of  the  language,  but  it  has  been  at  the  commercial  and  government  level  by  making  economic  commitments 
towards  some  Ada  effort.  The  number  of  text  books  that  are  appearing  is  increasing  daily,  as  are  the  courses  being 
offered.  As  compilers  and  Ada  environments  become  readily  available  to  the  academic  community  the  amount  of 
research  revolving  around  the  Ada  language  will  increase  greatly. 


12.  CONCLUSION 

The  US  Dod  is  totally  committed  to  using  the  Ada  language  for  its  embedded  computer  applications.  Each  of  the 
US  Military  Departments  has  an  introduction  strategy.  The  Army  is  the  most  aggressive  because  they  have  the  least 
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STANDARDISATION  DU  LTR  POUR  CALCt’LATEl'RS  EMBARQl'ES 
LE  PRESENT  ET  LE  FUTUR 


ICA  de  Montcheuil 

Ministere  de  la  Defense 
26  Boulevard  Victor 
75996  Paris  Armees-France 


RESUME 

Le  iangage  LTR  a  ete  standardise  en  France  pour  les  applications  militaires  operat ionne  1  les  en  197-4.  Depuis 
cette  date  de  nombreux  developpements  ont  ete  realises  et  le  Iangage  est  effectivement  utilise  dans  plusieurs 
systeraes  embarques  operationnels  et  en  developpement. 

Une  courte  presentation  du  Iangage  aujourd'hui  appele  LTR  V2  montre  qu'il  repond  aux  principaux  criteres 
permettant  une  utilisation  effective  dans  des  systeraes  embarques  :  efficacite  du  code  produit,  couverture 
des  besoins  specifiques,  facilite  d'ecriture  ou  de  modification  de  programmes,  disponibili  te  de  ch.jir.c  de 
production  adequate. 

Cependant  en  raison  des  progrds  des  techniques  de  progrrmmat ion,  il  faut  definir  une  nouvelle  strategic 
pour  l'avenir.  II  ne  semble  pas  possible  d'attendre  en  esperant  que  le  developpement  d'ADA  apportera  une 
solution,  car  l'examen  de  sa  definition  fait  craindre  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  effectivement  utilisable  pour  les 
applications  embarquees. 

C'est  pourquoi  une  strategic  offrant  les  meilleures  garanties  a  ete  definit,  celle  de  renover  le  Iangage 
LTR  afin  de  prof  iter  des  ameliorations  technologiques  tout  en  preservant  les  acquis  et  la  possibility 
d 'utilisation  effective.  Ce  nouveau  Iangage  appele  LTR  V3  est  rapidement  presente  avec  son  atelier  de 
programmation. 

1 .  INTRODUCTION 

Apres  un  bref  rappel  de  la  politique  de  standardisation  en  informat ique ,  il  sera  presente  un  bilan  de  la 
standardisation  et  de  1 'utilisation  du  LTR  actuel lement . 

Une  analyse  des  criteres  d’utilisation  d'un  Iangage  pour  calculateurs  embarques  amenera  5  definir  une  stra¬ 
tegic  pour  l'avenir  basee  sur  une  renovation  du  Iangage  LTR. 

2.  POLITIQUE  DE  STANDARDISATION  EN  INFORMATIQUE 

Devant  les  problemes  souleves  par  1 ' introduct ion  de  l ' informatique  dans  les  systeraes  d'arme,  le  Ministere 

de  la  Defense  fran^ais  a  decide  d£s  1965  de  tnener  une  politique  active  de  standardisation  en  informatique 
et  cre£  un  organisme  pour  animer  cette  politique  :  le  Service  Central  des  Telecommunications  et  de  1' Infor¬ 
matique. 

Sur  le  plan  materiel  ont  £te  developp£s  des  calculateurs  militaires  interarmees  (gamme  IRIS  M  puis  ganme 
15  M)  qui  ont  f?te  adopt£s  pour  des  applications  des  trois  armees  (air,  mer,  terre). 

Sur  le  plan  logiciel,  les  efforts  ont  porte  sur  les  langages,  les  bases  de  donnees  et  la  methodologie  de 
developpement . 

Comme  Iangage,  le  LTR  a  ete  standardise?  en  1974  et  doit  etre  utilise  dans  tous  I-*s  systemes  operationnels, 
embarques  ou  non.  Depuis  cette  date  des  invest issements  importants  ont  ete  faits  pour  permettre  son  utili¬ 
sation  effective,  et  aujourd'hui  la  plupart  des  nouveaux  syst&mes  militaires  utilisent  ce  Iangage. 

3.  HISTORIQUE  DU  DEVELOPPEMENT  DU  LANCAGE  LTR 


Le  Iangage  LTR  a  ete  defini  en  1968  au  Centre  de  Programmation  de  la  Marine,  en  le  d£rivant  de  1 'ALGOL  W. 

Un  compilateur  maquette  a  ete  realise  de  1969  3  1971.  A  la  suite  de  cette  realisation  a  ete  etablie  en  1972 
la  definition  du  LTR  dit  "de  base"  et  comraencee  la  realisation  d'un  compilateur  operationnel  pour  les  cal¬ 
culateurs  de  la  ganme  IRIS  militaire. 

Le  premier  compilateur  operationnel  a  ete  disponible  en  1974,  et  alors  a  ete  nr-ise  la  decision  de  standardi- 
ser  le  Iangage  pour  toutes  les  applications  operationneiles. 

De  nouveaux  compilateurs  ont  ete  lances  pour  les  calculateurs  militaires  de  la  gamme  15  M  et  pour  les  cal¬ 
culateurs  IBM  serie  370,  et  ont  abouti  en  1977. 

Devant  le  developpement  des  applications,  il  a  paru  necessaire  en  1978  de  definir  de  tagon  normative  le 
Iangage,  qui  a  ete  nomme  LTR  V2,  et  done  de  realiser  un  projet  de  norme. 

Trois  compilateurs  pour  calculateurs  aeroportes  ont  ete  realises  en  78-80  (calculateurs  EMD  serie  84, 

SFENA  UMP  7800,  THOMSON-CSF  MPB  77  et  80). 

De  nouveaux  compilateurs  ont  ete  lances  pour  aboutir  en  1983  pour  le  microprocesseur  Motorola  68000  et  les 
calculateurs  SEL  32. 


! 
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rTlUSATION  ACTUELLE 


Quelques  systemes  embarques  maintenant  en  phase  operationnel le  sont  programmes  en  LTR.  On  peut  citer  : 

-  ?FNIT  systeme  tactique  embarque  sur  corvette  anti-sous-raarine, 

-  ATTILA,  systeme  d'artillerie  embarque  en  cadres  mobiles. 

De  norabreux  systemes  en  developpement  sont  en  ^ours  de  programnation  en  LTR. 

Dans  le  domaine  aeronaut ique  on  peut  citer  : 

-  1 'avion  de  combat  MIRAGE  2000  dans  lequel  plusieurs  calculateurs  sont  programmes  en  LTR  (Calcula- 
teur  principal,  calculateur  de  pilotage...), 

-  I 'avion  de  reconnaissance  "Atlantic  Nouvelle  Generation"  dont  le  systeme  tactique  et  le  sysceme 
de  visualisation  sont  en  cours  de  programmation  en  LTR. 

Parmi  les  systemes  embarques  non  aeronaut iques ,  on  peut  citer  le  nouveau  systeme  de  missiles  balistiques 
maritime  dont  tous  les  sous-systemes  sont  programmes  en  LTR  (mise  en  oeuvre  et  controle  des  missiles, 
exploitation  tactique,  navigation,  stabilisation...). 

Le  nombre  de  cartes  LTR  ecrites  pour  des  applications  operationnelles  depasse  aujourd’hui  fiOO  000. 

5.  PRESENTATION  DES  CONCEPTS  DC  LTR  V2 


3.1.  Concepts  de  base 

Derive  de  l ' ALGOL  W,  le  langage  a  ete  enrichi  pour  peraettre  une  description  globale  d'une  application 
temps  reel,  et  introduire  des  mScanismes  de  communications  entre  taches  d'une  application  multitSche. 

Les  principaux  points  3  noter  sont  les  suivents. 

3.2  Description  de  1  * appl icatior. 

Une  application  peut  etre  composee  : 

-  d'un  ensemble  de  donnees  systemes  (SYSTEM  DATA), 

-  d'un  ensemble  de  donnees  de  communications  (GLOBAL  DATA), 


-  d'un  ensemble  de  sous-programmes  communs  (GLOBAL  PROCEDURE), 

-  de  programmes  (PROCESS)  actives  par  appel  ou  par  interruption, 

-  d'un  programme  de  de;-»rt  (START  PROCESS). 


Chaque  ensemble  ou  programme  est  decompose  en  articles  :  articles  de  donn§es  et  sous-programmes  (PROCEDURE 
FUNCTION,  PROCESS). 
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Figure  1  -  Schema  d'une  application  LTR  V2 

5.3. 


Mecanismes  temps  reel 


Les  mlcanismes  temps  reel  sont  des  phrases  du  langage  permettant  de  : 

-  crier  des  taches  sur  des  programmes, 

-  activer  ou  desactiver  des  evenements  et  se  mettre  en  attente  d'une  expression  d’evenements  et 
delais, 

-  reserver  (condi tionnellement  ou  inconditionnel lement)  ou  libcrer  un  point  d'entree  de  semaphore, 

-  acceder  3  une  horloge  temps  reel, 

-  controier  les  interruptions  (activation,  connexion  de  programmes,  activation  de  tache  sur  inter¬ 
ruption)  , 

-  effectuer  des  entrees-sorties  soit  au  niveau  physique,  soit  a  un  niveau  intermediaire  (par  bloc 
de  controle).  soit  au  niveau  fichier  formate. 

5.4.  Structuration  des  programmes 

I'n  programme  est  decompose  en  sous-programmes  (PROCEDURE,  FUNCTION,  PROCESS)  )  non  imbriqu£s. 

Un  sous-programme  comprend  des  declarations  et  un  ou  plusieurs  blocs  (BEGIN ...  END)  de  phrases. 

Les  phrases  peuvent  etre  des  phrases  simples  ou  des  structures  : 

-  alternatives  IF  THEN...  ELSE, 

-  iteratives  WHILE...  DO 

FOR. . .  WHILE. . .  DO 

FOR...  UNTIL  DO  avec  incrementation  d' index, 

-  de  choix  multiples  CASE...  OF. 

5.5.  Choix  d'objets 

Tous  les  objets  utilises  doivent  etre  declares. 

On  peut  declarer  des  objets  simples  : 

-  entiers  1 ,  2  ou  4  octets, 

-  fixes  2  ou  4  octets, 

-  reels  4  ou  8  octets, 

-  logiques  l ,  2  ou  4  octets, 

-  booleens, 

-  qualite  (attributs  symbol iques) , 

-  chaines  de  caract£re, 

-  reference  3  un  objet. 

On  peut  egalement  declarer  des  objets  structures  : 

-  tableaux  3  plusieurs  dimensions  d’objets  simples, 

-  structures  d'objets  simples, 

-  tableaux  de  structures. 

5.6.  Operateurs 

Un  large  choix  d 'operateurs  perraet  de  composer  des  expressions  : 

-  operateurs  ari thine t iques  :  ♦,  -,  *  ,  /,  DIV,  MOD,  EXP, 

-  operateurs  logiques  :  decalages  droit  et  gauche  arithmetique,  logique  et  circulaire,  et,  ou,  ou 
exclusif,  complement, 

-  operateurs  de  comparaison  :  egalite,  inegalite,  plus  grand,  plus  petit,  plus  grand  ou  egal,  plus 
petit  ou  egal . 

-  operateurs  booleens  :  non,  et,  ou. 
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3.7.  Donnies  dynamiques 

Des  declarations  et  des  phrases  permettent  de  travailler  sur  des  donnees  dynamiques,  soit  sous  forme  d'ob- 
jets  structures  avec  pointeur,  soit  sous  forme  de  listes  chaine.  <  ("ensembles"' . 

5.8.  Compilations  separees 

Des  declarations  specif iques  permettent  de  decouper  une  application  en  unites  de  compilation  pouvant  etre 
compilees  separement . 

6.  QUALITES  REQUISES  POUR  UN  LANGAGE  POUR  CALCULATEURS  EMBARQUES 

6.1.  Position  du  probleme 

Avant  d'analyser  les  raisons  d'utilisation  effective  du  LTR,  nous  allons  essaver  de  definir  quelles  quali- 
t^s  sont  necessaires  pour  qu'un  langage  et  son  systdme  de  production  puissent  etre  utilises  dans  une  large 
ganxne  d'applicatiorsembarquees. 

6.2.  Critere  d'efficacite  du  code  produit 

Les  calculateurs  militaires  embarques  sont  relativement  couteux,  et  souvent,  specialement  en  aeronaut ique , 
on  aura  un  grand  nombre  de  syst£mes  ayant  le  meme  logiciel. 

II  faut  done  que  le  langage  choisi  et  son  compilateur  ne  soient  pas  une  cause  d 'augmentat ion  "sensible"  du 

coOt  des  calculateurs,  et  done  que  le  taux  d 'expansion  soit  raisonnable  par  rapport  &  une  ecriture  en  lan¬ 

gage  de  bas  niveau,  aussi  bien  en  volume  memoire  qu'en  debit  d* instruct  ions . 

On  notera  que  cette  expansion  ne  doit  pas  seulement  se  mesurer  au  niveau  du  code  produit  par  la  traduction 
du  programme  utilisateur,  mais  aussi  de  tout  1 'environnement  d' execution  ajoute  pour  pouvoir  executor  re 
code. 

De  plus,  certains  systemes  n'ont  besoin  que  de  mecanismes  moniteurs  tres  rudimentaires  (limites  3  que Iques 
t^ches  d' interruptions  ou  quelques  t^ches  cyciiques).  II  faut  alors  pouvoir  avoir  un  environnement  d' execu¬ 
tion  tr&s  reduit. 

6.3.  Critere  de  couverture  des  besoins  specifiques 

Pour  couvrir  de  larges  besoins  et  eviter  autant  que  possible  de  recourir  a  une  progr animation  bas  niveau 
(ou  3  un  langage  specialise),  le  langage  doit  etre  assez  riche  pour  couvrir  des  besoins  tres  divers  : 

-  traitements  d' interruptions , 

-  entr§es-sort ies  au  niveau  materiel, 

-  calculs  en  flottant  ordinaire  ou  trSs  precis, 

-  traitements  de  bits  ou  de  caractSres, 

-  synchronisations  entre  tSches. 


6.4  CritSre  de  facility  d'ecriture  ou  de  modification  des  programmes 

Un  des  objectifs  essentiels  d'un  langage  de  haut  niveau  est  de  diminuer  le  cout  de  production  et  d'entre- 
tien  des  logiciels  complexes.  Un  des  critSres  de  cout  est  la  facilite  d'ecriture  et  de  modification  des 
programmes . 

Les  facteurs  intervenant  sont  : 

-  la  simplicity  de  la  structure  de  I'application, 

-  le  d€coupage  de  I'application  en  unites  ayant  des  interferences  limitees  et  bien  separees, 

-  la  simplicity  du  langage  et  sa  facility  d'apprentissage, 

-  la  facilite  de  comprehension  des  programmes  venant  d'une  bonne  structuration  et  de  la  lisibilite 
du  code, 

-  les  securites  introduites  par  le  langage  et  le  compilateur. 

6.5,  CritSre  de  disponibilite  d'une  chaine  de  production  adequate 

Pour  que  le  langage  puisse  itre  ef f ectiveraent  utilise  dans  un  projet  il  faut  pouvoir  disposer  d'une  chaine 
de  production  suf f isaxnraent  complete  et  dans  les  conditions  suivantes  : 


-  la  chaine  doit  pouvoir  @tre  disponible  dans  des  deiais  compatibles  avec  le  planning  du  projet. 


} 


r 


7. 

7.1 . 


-  la  chaine  doit  fonctionner  sur  un  calculateur  facilement  accessible  par  les  rSalisateurs  du 
jet,  et  dans  de  nombreux  cas  sur  un  mimordinateur  dedie  au  projet, 

-  la  chaine  doit  produire  le  code  de  la  machine  cible  du  projet, 

-  1 ' investissement  pour  obtenir  cette  chaine  doit  etre  acceptable  par  le  projet. 

RAISONS  D' UTIL  I  SAT  ION  EFFECTIVE  DC  LTR  V2 

Efficacite  du  code 


pro- 


I.a  definition  du  langage  a  permis  de  realiser  des 
mesures  ont  donnees  des  resultats  de  1,2  3  1,3. 


implementations  avant  un  taux  d'expansion  reduit. 


Diverges 


De  plus,  1 1 environnement  d'ex^cution  peut  etre  reduit  et 
peut  ■  . ier  de  !0  £20  kilooctets  (moniteur  op£rationnel 


performant  :  en  effet  pour  des  petits 
multitache  et  bibliotheque  executive). 


svst£mes 


il 


Couverture  des  besoins  specifiques 


Le  langage  tel  qu'il  est  defini 
applications  embarquees. 


est  montre  suf f isamment  riche  pour  couvrir  la  totalite  des  besoins  des 


On  notera  cependant  que  certaines  implementations  n'avaient  pas  implements-  la  totalite  du  langage  et 
certaines  applications  ont  ecrit  des  bibl iotheques  de  sous-programmes  en  assembleur  pour  pallier  ces 

OUPS .  '  1 


que 

man- 


7.1.  Facilite  d'ecriture  ou  de  modification 

La  description  des  applications  et  les  mecanismes  temps  reel  introduits  par  le  langage  se  sort  reveles 
bien  adaptes  aux  applications  et  simples  a  appr^hender. 

Le  langage  permet  de  decouper  l’application  en  unites  ayant  des  interferences  relativement  limitees. 

La  syntaxe  et  les  phrases  du  langage  peuvent  donner  un  code  structure  et  lisible  si  on  suit  des  regies 
de  programmat ion .  5 

tnfin  le  langage  s'est  reveld  fac.le  3  apprendre  par  des  progranmeurs  avant  un  peu  d’experience  d'autres 
lan^ages. 


Disponibil ite  d'une  chaine  de  production  adequate 


C  est  ie  point  qui  a  ete  le  plus  critique  pour  1 'utilisation  du  langage.  Cependant  grace  3  la  politique  de 
standardisation  des matcriels  inf ormat iques  menee  par  le  Service  Central  des  Telecommunications  et  de  1 ' In- 
formatlque,  et  aux  investissements  realises  par  ce  service  et  les  industriels,  on  dispose  maintenant  de 
chavnes  de  production  opSrationnelles  fonctionnant  soit  sur  un  miniordinateur  franqais  (Mitra  125)  soit 
un  calculateur  IBM  pour  les  calculateurs  cibles  standards. 


II  n'y  a  done  maintenant  plus  de  probUme  d ' accessifci 1 i te  de  chaines  de  production  pour  la  plupart  des 
projets  utilisant  des  calculateurs  embarqu£s. 


8.  POLITIQUE  POUR  L'AVENIR 

Le  langage  LTR  V2  se  r«vSle  aujourd'hui  un  tres  bon  outil  pour  la  programmat ion  des  systdmes  militaires  ope- 
rationnels.  K 


Cependant  depuis  sa  conception,  des  progrSs  importants  ont  ete  faits  sur  les  langages  et  les  m£thodes  de 
programmat ton. 


En  particulier  le  langage  Pascal  conqu  en  1970  a  apport#  des  concepts  trSs  interessants ,  et  rfeemment  le 
langage  ADA  a  regroup^  beaucoup  de  nouveaux  concepts. 

II  n'est  done  pas  possible  de  se  figer  sur  le  LTR  actuel,  et  il  est  nScessaire  pour  l'avenir  de  preparer 
un  langage  plus  modeme  et  permettant  une  meilleure  quality  de  programmat  ion. 

Une  solution  aerait  bien  sflr  de  retenir  le  langage  ADA  et  d'attendre  que  sa  definition  soit  auffisamment 
ftg#e  et  son  development  auffisamment  avancS  aux  Etats-Unis  pour  pouvoir  passer  3  une  phase  operation- 
nelle.  Malheureusement  l'examen  de  sa  definition  actuelle  noue  fait  craindre  qu'il  ne  puisse  etre  effecti- 
vement  utilise  pour  des  raisons  qui  aeront  detainees  par  la  suite. 

Dana  ces  conditions  une  nouvelle  strategic  est  3  trouver,  et  nous  avona  defini  un  nouveau  langage,  baptise 
aujourd’hui  LTR  V3  qui,  en  assurant  la  continuite  de  LTR  V2,  intJgre  les  progrJa  technologiquea,  et  devrait 
repondre  aux  entires  permettant  son  utilisation  effective.  Ce  nouveau  langage  va  etre  presente  ainai  que 
sea  critSres  d’utilisation. 
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9 .  POSSIBILITE  D* UTILISATION  D* ADA 

Le  langage  ADA  apparait  cotnme  un  ensemble  tr£s  horaogene  et  trds  complet  qui  devrait  pouvoir  avoir  un  vaste 
champ  d'appl ication. 

Cependant,  l’ etude  de  son  manuel  de  reference  est  extremement  ardue,  et  le  langage  s'avere  tres  complexe, 
ce  qui  dej^  devrait  poser  de  tres  serieux  problemes  de  formation  des  progratnmateurs . 

Pour  l'efficacite  du  code  produit,  on  peut  douter  de  la  possibility  de  l'obtenir  si  on  analyse  les  concepts 
tels  que  :  les  types  variables,  les  controles  de  sous-types,  les  conversions  de  types,  la  semantique  des 
operations  reeiles,  les  generiques,  les  entrees-sorties  par  type  et  par  element,  les  mecanismes  temps  reel... 

La  couverture  des  besoins  specifiques  devrait  etre  bonne,  cependant  on  peut  avoir  certains  doutes  sur  les 
points  suivants  : 

-  adequation  des  mecanismes  temps  reels  aux  be&oins, 

-  possibility  d'Scrire  1 'environnement  d'exycution  en  ADA. 

Pour  la  facility  d'Scriture  ou  de  modification  des  programmes,  ADA  a  des  elements  interessants.  dependant  : 

-  les  mecanismes  de  structuration  des  applications  multitSches  sont  trop  complexes  et  diff idles  H 
apprehender , 

-  les  programmes  peuvent  devenir  totalement  incomprencns ibles  si  on  abuse  de  notions  tel les  que 
"NEW  TYPE",  redefinition  d'operateur,  surcharge,  "renommage" . . . 

-  1 ' apprentissage  du  langage  sera  difficile. 

Enfin  sur  le  crit£re  de  disponibilite  d'une  chatne  de  production  adequate,  il  semble  aujourd'hui  que  les 
compilateurs  ADA  seront  tr£s  volumineux,  tr£s  chers  ^  developper,  et  demanderont  pour  s'executer  des  calcu- 
lateurs  d'une  certaine  taille.  De  plus  il  sera  necessaire  d'avoir  autour  du  compilateur  un  grand  nombre 
d'outils  dont  certains  specifiques  d’ADA. 

Dans  ces  conditions,  il  ne  sera  pas  simple  de  rendre  le  langage  facilemenl  accessible  cux  divers  realisa- 
teurs  de  logiciel  militaire,  et  le  coflt  de  1 ' investisseraent  3  faire  peut  se  montrer  r^dhibitoire . 

10.  OBJECTIFS  DU  LTR  V3 

10.1.  Definition  des  objectifs 
Les  objectifs  du  LTR  V3  ont  £t£  : 

-  preserver  les  acquis  du  LTR  V2  en  reprenant  ses  elements  de  base, 

-  introduire  des  am£l iorations  technologiques , 

-  faciliter  son  utilisation, 

-  permettre  son  utilisation  effective. 

10.2.  Preservation  des  acquis  du  LTR  V2 

Afin  de  preserver  les  invest  is sements  faits  sur  LTR  V2  et  assurer  une  certaine  continuity,  les  fondements 
du  LTR  V2  ont  yte  conserves  : 

-  structuration  des  applications, 

-  raycanismes  temps  reels, 

-  structure  des  programmes. 

10.3.  Ameliorations  technologiques 

Un  bon  nombre  d'yiyments  interessants  du  PASCAL  ont  yty  repris  : 

-  la  notion  de  type,  les  types  structurys, 

-  la  gyntaxe, 

-  1 ' imbrication  des  procydures. 

De  plus  un  certain  nombre  d'idyes  nouvelles  ont  ety  introduites  :  modularity  et  visibility  partielle,  types 
paramytrys,  dyfinition  d'opyrateurs,  accds  1  la  programmation  systSme. 

10.4.  Facility  d 'util isation 

Pour  la  facility  d'util isation  on  peut  noter  : 

-  la  dyfinition  d'un  atelier  de  programmation. 


-  la  simplification  et  1  * homogene i sat  ion  de  la  svntaxe. 


-  des  complements  tels  que  des  chatnes  de  caracteres  variables,  des  entrees-sorties  sur  fiehiors 
sequent ieis  ou  directs... 

10.5.  Possibilite  d'util isation  effective 

Un  des  criteres  de  base  dans  la  definition  du  LTR  V3  a  ete  de  permettre  unc  implementation  efficace.  Pour 
cela  unc  etude  d' implementation  a  ete  faite  paral lelement  3  la  definition  du  langage,  et  le  langage  a  etc 
laisse  volontairement  simple  et  limite  pour  tenir  cet  objectif.  De  plus  la  reprise  de  la  structuration  et 
des  mecanismes  temps  reel  du  LTR  V2  devrait  garantir  la  possibilite  d 'avoir  un  environnement  d 'execution 
ayant  lc  rnSrne  ordre  le  grandeur  de  tailie. 

I. es  besoins  specifiques  doivent  etre  aussi  bien  tenus  qu'en  LTR  V2  puisqu'on  a  veille  a  offrir  les  memes 
services  et  ajouter  des  facilites  nouvelles.  On  retrouve  en  particulier  les  memes  mecanismes  temps  reel 

et  les  memes  principes  de  structuration  d'application,  mais  avec  plus  de  souplesse  permettant  une  meilleure 
securite.  De  nouvelles  facilites  ont  ete  ajoutees  telles  que  les  parametres  de  dimensions  var:ibles,  des 
chatnes  de  caracteres  variables  et  ordonnees,  des  entrees-sorties  sur  fichiers  et  des  possibility  de 
programmat ion  svsteme. 

La  facilite  d'ecriture  et  de  modification  doit  aussi  etre  amelioree  par  rapport  au  LTR  V2  par  : 

-  1 ' introduction  de  types  et  d’une  syntaxe  proche  du  PASCAL, 

-  1 ' homogene i sat  ion  et  la  simplification  de  la  syntaxe, 

-  1 ’elimination  autant  que  possible  d'artbiguite  du  code  (constantes,  operateurs . . . ) , 

-  le  decoupage  de  1 'appl ication  en  modules  s'ajustant  a  la  structure  de  1 'applicat ion  et  limitant 
les  visibility  au  juste  n£cessaire, 

-  la  definition  d'un  ensemble  d’outils  standards  d'aide  h  l'ecriture  et  3  la  mise  au  point  des 
programmes  (atelier  logiciel  LTR  V3) . 

Les  choix  faits  au  niveau  du  langage  doivent  permettre  d'obtenir  une  chaine  de  production  compacte  et  de 
cout  raisonnable.  Les  etudes  d ' implementation  faites  montrent  que  cela  est  possible,  et  la  premiere  imple¬ 
mentation  du  compilateur  (pour  raicroprocesseur  68000)  est  prevue  sur  un  Exormacs  (microprocesseur  68000)  avec 
’56  kilooctets  de  memoire  et  un  petit  disque.  Le  decoupage  du  compilateur  et  son  ecriture  dans  un  sous- 
cnsemble  de  PASCAL  "portable"  sous  systeme  UNIX  devraient  permettre  de  realiser  facilement  des  generateurs 
de  code  pour  divers?s  machines  cibles  et  de  porter  le  compilateur  (et  son  atelier  logiciel)  sur  d'autres  caleu 
lateurs  de  production. 

I ] .  PRESENTATION  DES  PRINCIPAUX  CONCEPTS  DU  LTR  V3 

II. 1.  Description  d'application 

Une  application  peut  etre  compos^e  : 

-  de  blocs  de  donn€es  de  communication, 

-  de  bibl iothSques  de  sous-progranmes , 

-  de  programmes  actives  par  appel  ou  par  interruption, 

-  d'un  programme  de  depart  (START  PROCESS). 

Un  programme  peut  Stre  compose  de  blocs  de  donnees  et  de  sous-programmes  dont  un  de  type  "process". 

Les  differentes  parties  de  1 'application  sont  decomposees  en  "MODULE",  un  "MODULE"  comprenant  : 

-  une  interface  d^crivai.t  les  donnees  et  points  d’entrSe  visibles  de  I’extSrieur, 

-  des  references  aux  interfaces  d'autres  modules  ("USE"), 

-  un  corps  de  module  (sous-programmes  et  blocs  de  donnees), 

-  des  directives  d' implementation. 


Module 


Module 


11.2.  Sous-programmes 

Un  sous-p vog r amme  cotnprend  des  declarations  et  des  traitements.  Ce  peut-etre  une  "procedure",  un  "process", 
une  function  ou  une  definition  d'operateur. 

La  declaration  cotnprend  les  paratnStres  et  leurs  modes  (en  entree,  en  sortie,  en  entree-sortie  et  par  valeur 
ou  par  adresse)  et  les  cas  d'exception. 

Un  sous-prograrame  peut  contenir  des  sous-programmes,  un  bloc  de  phrases  et  des  handlers  d 'except ions . 

Les  param£tres  peuvent  avoir  des  dimensions  variables. 

Le  non  peut  etre  surcharge  si  les  types  des  param^tres  sont  differents. 

Les  operateurs  ne  peuvent  £tre  definis  que  sur  de  nouveaux  types. 

11.3.  Phrases 

Les  phrases  simples  peuvent  @tre  des  affectations,  des  branchements ,  des  appels  de  procedure,  allocations- 
desal locat ions  d'objets  dynamiques,  entrees-sort ies  formatees,  entrees-sort ies  sur  fichier  sequent iel  ou 
seiectif . 

Les  phrases  composees  permettent  des  structures  alternatives  (IF  THEN...  ELSIF...  ELSE),  select ives  (CASE), 
et  repetitives  (FOR...  WHILE,  REPEAT...  UNTIL...,  SEARCH...). 

11.4.  Phrases  temps  reel 
Elies  permettent  : 

-  la  creation  d'une  t3che  sur  un  programme, 

-  l'attente  d'ev£nements  ou  de  deiais, 

-  1' activation  d* ev&nements , 


-  l'acces  3  des  semaphores, 

-  le  coni  role  des  interruptions, 

-  1 ' acquisition  de  l'heurc  temps  reel. 

11.5.  Types  d'objet 

-  types  simples  predefinis  :  entier,  fixe,  reel,  booleen,  caractere, 

-  types  enumeratifs  ordonnes  ou  non  ordonnes, 

-  types  structures  (RECORD)  avec  variance, 

-  types  tableaux  3  plusieurs  dimensions  (ARRAY), 

-  types  reference  3  un  type  d'objet. 

On  peut  d£finir  des  sous-tvpes  avec  contrainte  d* intervalle,  de  precision  ou  de  discriminant  de  variance. 

On  peut  egalement  d£finir  des  types  parametres  contenant  un  tableau  dont  les  bornes  superieures  de  dimension 
sont  variables.  Deux  types  parametres  sont  predefinis  :  logique  (suite  de  bits)  et  STRING  (chaine  de  car ac- 
teres  variable). 

11.6.  Expressions 

L'n  certain  norbre  d'op^rateurs  sont  predefinis  : 

-  comparaison  par  egalite  ou  inegalite  quel  que  soit  le  type, 

-  pour  types  arithmetique  :  +,  ,  /,*#,  DIV,  MOD, 

-  pour  types  booleens  :  NOT,  AND,  OR, 

-  pour  types  ordonnes  (arithmetiques-enumeratifs-caractere)  :>,>*,< 

-  pour  types  logiques  :  CPL,  LAND,  LOR,  &  (concatenation), 

-  pour  types  STRING  :  &  (concatenation), 

Ces  operateurs  peuvent  etre  etendus  sur  de  nouveaux  types  ou  I  Is  ne  sont  pas  definis  par  definition  d'ope- 
rateur . 

11.7.  Facilites  diverses 

-  toutes  les  constantes  ont  un  type  d£fini  par  leur  syntaxe, 

-  on  peut  d^finir  des  constantes  symbol iques, 

-  on  peut  acceder  a  des  tranches  de  tableaux  3  une  dimension, 

-  il  y  a  une  bibliothdque  de  fonctions  standards  ari thmet iques  et  t ri gonomtft r iques , 

-  certains  types  'euvent  etie  definis  comne  "opaques”, 

-  3  1'intSrieur  <!•  modules  "systSme"  on  dispose  de  possibilites  de  programmat ion  systeme  :  type 
pr£d£fini  WORDS,  phrase  WITH,  entrees-sorties  directes, 

-  le  jeu  de  caractfcres  est  l’ ASCII  et  est  ordonn£  suivant  l'ordre  ASCII. 

12.  ATELIER  DE  PROGRAMMAT I ON  LTR  V3 

L'atelier  de  progransnation  doit  comprendre  des  outils  permettant  d'aider  3  l'Gcriture  et  3  la  se  au  point 
des  programmes  LTR  V3. 

II  doit  comprendre  : 

-  un  chef  d'ateiier  de  programmat ion 

-  un  bibl ioth^caire  de  texte  source 

-  un  gestionnaire  d'objets 

-  un  €diteur  de  texte  syntaxique 

-  des  pr€processeurs  de  texte  source 

-  une  souche  de  compilateur 

-  un  gfn^rateur  de  code  interprStable 
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-  un  interprSteur, 

-  des  generateurs  de  code  pour  machines  cibles, 

-  des  editeurs  de  liens  et  generateurs  d'application  pour  machines  cibles. 

Cet  atelier  r^utilisera  si  possible  des  outils  standards  existants,  et  sera  pour  le  reste  £crit  en  PASCAL 
(dans  un  sous-ensemble  defini  portable)  sous  syst£me  UNIX. 


D'ATELIER  DE 
PROGRAMMAT ION 


Figure  3.  Atelier  de  programmation  LTR  V3 


13.  CONCLUSIONS 


Afin  de  preserver  1 'acquis  de  la  standardisation  du  LTR  V2,  une  strategic  de  renovation  du  langage,  appeUe 
LTR  V3,  a  ete  definie  et  etudiee.  Cela  semble  Itre  la  meilleure  solution  apportant  des  garanties  pour  l 'ave- 
nir.  La  phase  de  realisation  effective  devrait  raaintenant  commencer  et  fournir  les  premiers  produits  pour 
evaluations  dans  un  deiai  de  2  ans.  Paralieiement  a  cela,  il  faut  maintenant  definir  les  premiers  produits 
operationnels  et  les  premieres  applications  visees. 


NOTA  :  La  documentation  sur  le  LTR  peut  £tre  obtenue  en  ecrivant  A  : 
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SUMMARY 

This  paper  presents  the  problems  and  the  luture  trends  and  solutions  to  main  of  the  problems  oi  developing  Operational 
I  light  Programs  (OTPi  for  embedded  computer  systems.  As  OpPs  become  larger  and  more  complex  in  nature  the  need  lor 
their  development  through  structured  design,  higher  order  language  4  flC>|  I  programming,  and  programming  documentation 
standards  supported  by  automated  aids  will  become  increasingly  mandatory  I  Vo  per  procedures  and  tools  can  remove  much  ot 
the  OTP  housekeeping  and  manual  effort  while  improving  quality,  reducing  life-cycle  cost,  and  reducing  modification  time  to 
more  readily  respond  to  Meet  needs. 

An  IIOl  by  itself  will  improve  productivity  di  ng  development  and.  in  general,  improve  reliability  of  the  software  But. 
coupled  with  an  approach  if  tegrating  (I)  host  execution  and  test.  i2i  instruction  level  target  computer  emulators  ill  TCI  ) 
execution  and  test,  and  1 3 >  target  computer  operation  ( under  control  ot  the  simulated  operational  environment  and  test 
package),  the  OPP  development  time  may  be  significantly  shortened  as  well  as  providing  substantial  savings  during  the  main¬ 
tenance  phase  of  the  software  life  cycle 

This  approach  Joes  not  address  the  need  for  efficient  compilers  and  computers  that  more  closely  execute  the  IIOl  operations 
The  fact  that  such  IfOLs  as  Ada  and  the  Ada  Programming  Support  I  nvironment  <APSL>  have  been  defined  and  are  being 
developed,  will  not  negate  the  need  for  good  software  engineering  methodologies 

I  INTRODUCTION 

The  development  of  large-scale  software  systems  such  as  OI  Ps  requires  discipline  in  all  oi  its  stages  I  lie  long  lifespan  of  a 
large  software  project  makes  mandatory  maintenance  of  both  the  software  and  its  documentation,  and  the  requirement  tor  a 
central  aiul  disciplined  configuration  control  mechanism 

The  requirements  for  large  software  systems  n  tell  as  OTPs  can  become  extremely  burdensome  as  the  life  ot  the  project  con¬ 
tinues  Improper  design,  lack  of  maintenance,  oi  the  absence  of  configuration  control  can  quickly  lead  to  a  software  system 
that  is  virtually  impossible  to  maintain,  and  certainly  impossible  to  continue  to  upgrade  and  modify  in  a  cost-effective  manner 

One  major  method  to  help  with  these  problems  is  to  ulomate  the  required  activities  by  using  a  modern  IIOl.  such  as  Ada 
IIOl.s  not  only  aid  in  structured  design,  increased  productivity,  and  better  documentation,  but  also  ensures  that  many  un¬ 
structured  designs  cannot  exist 

A  test  bed  for  proving  many  of  these  concepts  is  the  A-M  OI  P  which  is  being  rewritten  m  an  HOI  with  new  design 

methodology  There  will  be  enforced  standardization  by  use  of  software  tools  through  all  stages  of  the  software  cycle. 

:  backiiRW.nl> 

Most  of  the  present  day  OI  Ps  were  written  many  years  ago  They  are  complex  assembly  language  programs  exhibiting  many 
negative  characteristics. 

OI  Ps  suffer  from  lack  of  HOL  availability  because  no  compilers  generate  code  for  the  particular  embedded  computer,  or  the 
IIOL  compiler  generated  inefficient  code  both  in  terms  of  time  and  storage.  Time  and  storage  are  so  critical  that  even  the 
assembly  language  OI  Ps  are  filled  with  areas  of  tricky  code  placed  there  to  "save”  a  core  location  or  "speed-up”  some 

function 

During  the  long  m  lintenance  period  (sometimes  15  to  20  years)  whatever  software  structure  existed  initially  is  quickly  lost. 
This  may  be  blamed  partly  on  the  computer  being  out  of  time  and  out  of  storage  when  the  system  is  delivered,  and  to 
some  extent  on  the  lack  of  proper  modularization  and  control  of  module  interfaces. 

Most  OI  Ps  rely  on  very  experienced  key  people  to  make  even  minor  changes.  This  poses  training  problems  and  increases  risk 
due  to  personnel  turnover. 

Software  changes  are  made  via  unique,  semi-manual  support  systems.  Limited  verification  and  validation  is  performed  in 

unique  facilities  using  actual  avionics  mounted  in  test  stands  simulating  (light  computer  input  output  conditions. 

.V  PROBLI  MS 

The  OFPs  are  the  heart  of  the  aircraft  avionics  system  and  must  interface  to  a  multitude  of  avionic  subsystems  such  as 

stores  management,  radars,  electronic  countermeasures,  inertial  navigation,  and  operator  displays  The  OTP  must  make  decisions 
about  many  complex  moding  functions  based  upon  the  inputs  of  these  subsystems.  Due  to  these  many  different  inputs, 
outputs,  and  modes,  a  detailed  and  complex  software  requirement  document  must  he  written  before  progressing  to  the  OTP 
development  stage.  Historically,  a  complete  software  requirements  document  has  not  been  developed,  this  creates  a  larger 
problem  during  the  development  and  future  stages  of  the  software  development  cycle  where  requirements  must  be  changed 
or  modified. 
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Ol  Ps  are  usually  developed  and  documented  in  a  non  formalized.  te  hnical  data  approach  where  groups  >'t  enginei's  Jew!- 
and  program  each  ol  their  certain  expertise  areas-  This  type  of  development  leads  to  poor  documentation  Note*  ;\ 

kept  hv  the  engineer  in  his  desk  and  may  never  be  published  in  a  formalized  document.  I  he  end  prodn  t  ..  um..iI!v  .r 
untnodifiahle  and  very  costly  product  requiring  highly  technical  engineers  who  must  retrace  and  document  the  d.vei<’p:-v:M 
cycle  of  the  OPT  in  order  to  intelligently  modify  or  mamtam  it  This  type  of  tinware  development  u...  tease'  Mu  Itc.v... 
cost  considerably  in  the  case  of  Ol  Ps  where  the  majority  of  the  life-cycle  time  i'  spent  :n  the  operation'  .nu  m.itni .-r.iiu c 
stave. 

Many  ot  the  problems  are  attributed  to  avionics  computer  si/e  limitation'  and  code  mettuieruv  fT'wew-r  the  ic.iidv  ■  >t  the 
situation  is  that  many  ot  the  problems  associated  with  the  Oi  l's  can  be  overcome  M’.c  use  o*  Mul  v  automated  this  .nul 
modern  software  programming  and  management  techniques 

lestmg  of  the  OPPs  is  difficult  due  to  the  manner  m  which  the  software  is  developed  \|>o  there  are  no  software  systems 

or  tools  that  can  be  used  for  testing.  It  is  almost  mi  possible  to  test  a  program  written  in  a  lived  point  awemNv  language 

that  is  in  a  black  box.  lias  a  very  minimum  ot  peripherals,  and  hardly  any  capability  tor  monitoring  the  sot t ware  execution 
Consequently,  the  major  portion  ot  OFP  validation  is  performed  using  expensive  Might  testing 

During  the  total  life-cycle  of  an  OPT  the  maintenance  phase  is  by  far  the  most  costly  iRlBIV  R  J.  |»r>i  I  he  iypu.il 

pattern  for  a  U.S.  Navy  tactical  aircraft  is  for  the  software  to  be  “upgraded"  on  a  2-.'  year  cyJe  .is  the  aircr.itt  respond' 

to  the  Navy's  changing  requirements.  Very  few  errors  arc  found  and  corrected  during  maintenance,  most  ot  the  changes  are 
requests  for  improvements  or  enhancements,  new  avionics,  or  new  weapons  for  the  aircraft  He >1 '  and  the  tools  supporting 
HOL  OI  P  development  are  critical  if  the  Navy  is  to  reduce  the  cost  and  improve  responsiveness  to  change  « i  <1  ASS.  R  I 
IdHO). 


4  TRENDS 

There  are  many  trends  being  developed  today  that  will  enhance  and  streamline  the  process  ot  OPT  development  and  mamte 
nance.  1..ere  is  an  emphasis  on  HOLs  that  support  real-time  environments  These  in  tum  will  lead  to  programming  techniques, 
documentation  standards,  and  automated  aids  that  will  improve  the  quality  and  lower  life-cycle  costs  and  modification  time 
tor  tuturc  OFPs.  Hardware  si/e  limitations  are  disappearing  and  software  management  is  becoming  prevalent  with  tools  that 
aid  in  the  process  ot  software  development.  There  are  new  structured  design  methodologies  that  achieve  modularity,  abstract¬ 
ness.  and  information  hiding  while  still  producing  efficient  software  code.  There  arc  software  support  systems  being  developed, 
such  as  APSh.  that  provide  tools  lor  the  entire  development  cycle.  Software  engineers  are  becoming  more  aware  ot  the  problem 
and  are  starting  to  use  many  of  these  new  techniques  and  tools  to  develop  OPPs. 

The  tools  available  for  software  development  are  numerous  and  can  be  beneficial  to  the  engineer  Most  fools  currently  sup¬ 
port  only  one  stage  of  the  software  development  effort.  Many  ol  the  new  systems  are  promoting  the  con.  pt  ot  a  software 
development  system  where  the  outputs  of  one  stage,  are  the  inputs  to  the  next  stage,  and  all  input  and  output  from  each 
tool  is  stored  in  a  central  data  base  addressable  by  all  tools. 

One  of  the  long-term  prospects  from  using  an  HOL  is  the  idea  of  reusable  code  where  routines  are  like  hardware  chips. 
An  engineer  can  collect  the  routines  and  build  an  avionics  system  without  rebuilding  each  routine  from  scratch 

4.1  Examples  of  Future  Trends 

4  1.1  Software  Engineering  Pnvironment  ( SIT ) 

The  SEfc  must  support  the  entire  life-cycle  of  the  system.  Prom  early  requirements  analysis  through  delivery  of  the  OPT  and 
future  modifications,  the  SIT  must  support  documentation,  development,  debug,  test,  configuration  management,  and  quality 
assurance. 


The  SI  P.  must  support  a  common  set  of  tool  products  to  avoid  being  uniquely  developed  for  each  embedded  system  Such 
tools  act  as  cross  compilers  for  target  machines  that  also  generate  code  tor  execution  on  the  SLP  host.  If  the  SI  l  and  its 
tools  are  portable,  other  projects  could  more  easily  host  the  SEE  on  their  computer  equipment.  Cross  training  between 
projects  is  possible 

The  SIP  must  be  extensible  to  encompass  new  tools,  methodologies.  HOLs.  targets,  and  hosts.  This  will  encourage  new 
projects  to  consider  improvement  rather  than  developing  specialized  SLLs.  If  the  SEE’s  command  language  processor  handles 
the  interfaces  to  the  host  computers  operating  system,  the  SEE  will  appear  the  same  to  the  user  no  matter  which  host 
computer  is  used. 

4.1  2  Software  Tools 

As  part  of  the  SEE  a  collection  of  software  tools  is  necessary  to  provide  the  support  required  throughout  the  project  life¬ 
cycle  One  ot  the  major  requirements  is  that  the  tools  make  use  of  a  common  data  base;  this  is  not  done  in  most  of 
today's  environments. 

4. 1  3  Higher  Order  Languages 

Many  HOLs  have  been  developed  by  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  Each  have  numerous  strong  and  weak  points.  The  impor¬ 
tant  underlying  motivation  is  to  describe  commands  to  a  computer  in  a  manner  more  understandable  and  more  natural  to 
the  human  programmer.  Implicit  in  this  is  increased  productivity,  increased  reliability,  and  a  better  way  to  describe  the 
solution  (a  program  I  to  other  engineers. 


4. 1  4  Computer  Hardware 


Computer  hardware  existing  today  and  qualified  lor  use  m  tactical  aircraft  have  two  basic  problems  that  need  to  he  corrected 
before  lull  HOL  utilization  is  possible.  Technology  is  making  the  physical  memory  space  available.  this  problem  should  disap¬ 
pear  quickly  However,  the  solution  to  the  problem  ol  executing  HOL  programs  efficiently  will  not  be  completely  solved  with 
instruction  execution  speed-up.  but  will  require  computers  that  directly  execute  the  HOL 

In  order  to  make  fully  controllable  testing  possible  with  target  computers  additional  control  and  monitoring  interfaces  are 
necessary  for  integrated  use  with  host  SI  I  s  and  simulation  facilities. 

4.1.5  Reuse  of  Code 

Many  of  the  functions  performed  by  OFP  are  similar,  if  not  identical,  this  leads  to  the  idea  of  reuse  of  code.  I  or  code 
reuse  to  be  practiced.  IIOLs  must  support  several  software  engineering  principles  There  must  He  a  very  good  concept  of 
modularity  [here  must  be  the  ability  to  hide  implementation  details  and  other  information  while  providing  ’ne  required 
interface  at  a  sufficient  level  of  abstraction  to  allow  flexible  integration  into  many  programs.  Requirements  definition  and 
documentation  must  be  complete  and  accurate,  and  the  code  proven  true. 

5  A  CONCFPT  TOR  HOL  OTP  DI  M  LUPMFNT 

I  here  is  little  disagreement  within  the  software  engineering  community  that  til  if  a  sufficiently  powerful  HOL  were  available. 
1 2)  it  was  supported  by  a  good  SFF.  and  <  3 )  it  compiled  concise  and  efficient  code  for  each  target  computer,  all  OI  IN 
would  be  written  in  that  HOL. 

An  example  of  what  constitutes  a  modern  tactical  HOL  is  given  in  L'.S.  Department  of  Defense  Steelman  Specification  tor 
Ada  Another  example  for  ideas  concerning  programming  support  environments  is  given  in  the  Pebleman  Specification 

However,  for  software  development  of  aircraft,  missile  and  electronic  warfare  OFPs  other  concepts  arc  practical  even  with 
today's  languages  and  support  environments.  For  instance,  an  HOL  that  would  be  used  tor  analysis  during  the  requirement 
and  early  design  phase  of  OFP  development  should  be  the  same  one  used  during  the  actual  OFP  development  <  f  igure  5.1  I. 
this  would  seem  obvious  except  that  many  HOl.s  targeted  for  embedded  computer  systems  <KS>  do  not  generate  code  lor 
the  host  machine  Secondly,  the  opposite  is  true  most  HOLs  targeted  for  suitable  host  computers  do  not  generate  code  tor 
ICS.  Manual  compilation,  although  error  prone,  is  preferable  to  not  using  an  HOI 
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I  KiURI'  5.1  Algorithm  Analysis:  A  Part  of  the  OFP  Development  Process. 


If  the  OFP  is  originally  written  for  the  host  computer  and  interlaced  with  a  simulated  environment  with  proper  test  drivers, 
it  would  seem  logical  for  an  ILTCF  interfaced  with  the  same  simulated  environment  and  test  drivers  to  do  most  of  the 
development  before  any  “real"  hardware  were  part  of  the  OFP  development  or  test 

The  third  step  would  be  to  utilize  the  same  source  code  cross  compiled  for  the  actual  flight  computer  < there  n.ay  be  test 
hooks  needed  tor  the  II. TCP  t  where  the  fitght  computer  is  interfaced  with  the  host  computer  operational  environment  and 
test  drivers, 

There  exists  today  several  HOLs.  some  of  which  are  suited  to  the  OFP  environment,  that  compile  code  from  “identical" 
source  code  for  host.  ILTCF.  and  target  computer.  It  is  the  use  of  an  operational  environment  simulation  and  a  set  of  test 
drivers  integrated  with  the  host  executed  OFP.  followed  by  ILTCF.  executed  OI  P.  and  target  computer  executed  OFP  that 
allows  for  a  structured  stepwise  OFP  development  and  test  (Figure  5.2).  Because  only  limited  hardware  is  utilized  during  the 
three  phases  of  development,  the  real-world  can  be  slowed  to  facilitate  test  probes  and  data  monitoring  and  collection,  in¬ 
creasing  the  development  view  into  the  entire  operational  environment. 

Phis  approach  of  course,  requires  an  up  front  investment  in  software  tools  such  as  compilers  and  ll.TCFs  thar  might  not  be 
necessary  otherwise.  But  the  visibility,  flexibility,  and  ease  with  which  an  OFP  may  be  developed  (as  a  set  of  modules  coded 
in  an  HOL.  integrated  into  a  total  program,  and  tested  as  modules  that  are  integrated  individually i  offers  a  structured  devel¬ 
opment  approach  where  the  code  remains  virtually  unchanged  from  the  design  analysis  phase  through  the  operation  test 
phase 
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Abstract 


In  order  to  improve  and  to  optimize  software-development  for  microprocessors  it  is  necess¬ 
ary  to  produce  portable  software,  including  vertical  (different  host  computers)  and  hori¬ 
zontal  (different  target  processors)  portability. 

In  addition  the  method  of  structured  programming  should  be  applicable. 

Programs,  written  in  PASCAL,  are  developed  and  tested  on  different  host-computers.  To  run 
the  programs  on  the  target  microprocessors  the  generated  intermediate  code  is  converted 
into  specific  code. 

The  paper  describes  the  objects  of  the  implementation  and  way  leading  to  a  PASCAL 
Programming-System.  The  selected  HOL  is  PASCAL.  The  choice  was  made  for  the  P4-0ode  com¬ 
piler  written  in  PASCAL,  so  that  the  extensions  can  be  easily  inserted. 

The  extentions  are  orientated  on  the  IEEE-Standard,  presented  in  the  IEEE  MICRO 
(May  81 ,  P  70) . 

Special  realtime  requirements  are  also  planned. 

The  final  Programming-System  is  divided  into  five  parts: 

1)  Extended  P4-Compiler 

2)  P4-Code  Linkage 

3)  Optimizations  and  table-driven  codegenerators 

4)  Target  system  simulator 

5)  Target  operating  system 

The  codegenerator  consists  of  one  package,  which  forms  from  the  architecture  description 
the  table,  which  is  used  as  input  for  the  table-interpreter.  Its  output  is  the  micro¬ 
processors'  code.  The  following  processors  are  used  to  run  program: 

a)  AMD2901  Bit-Slice  Processor 

b)  MC  68000 

c)  Intel  8086/8087 

d)  TI  9900 

Optimization  on  the  PASCAL-Source-Level  is  not  planned.  But  the  P4-Code  sequences  have  to 
be  optimized  in  order  to  produce  fast  and  short  codes. 
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Microprocessors  are  used  increasingly  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  intelliaer.ee  of  tech¬ 
nical  systems.  They  are  suitable  for  carrying  out  control  activities  and  monitoring  func¬ 
tions.  Software  development  accounts  for  a  considerable  amount  of  work. 

However,  other  than  in  hardware  development,  engineering  methods  have  not  yet  experienced 
a  general  breakthrough  in  the  development  of  software,  and  the  coordination  of  software  and 
hardware  development  thus  causes  considerable  headaches.  Moreover,  many  system  designs  are 
developed  within  the  scope  of  multinational  projects.  This  leads  to  additional  communica¬ 
tion  problems  and  has  an  adverse  effect  on  cost  development. 

The  systematic  application  of  software  engineering  methods  and  harmonization  of  hardware 
and  software  design  methods  and  instruments  constitute  a  first  step  in  overcoming  these 
problems.  The  improvement  in  communication  between  hardware  and  software  designers  and 
within  project  management  is  another  goal  of  vital  importance.  Communication  is  closely 
linked  with  the  documentation. 


1 . 1  Development  process 

If  we  compare  the  conventional  hardware  design  method  and  the  software  engineering  proce¬ 
dures  (Koch,  79)  we  recognize  that  they  are  based  on  the  following  common  features: 

-  top  down  design 

-  modular  system  structure. 

Since  hardware  as  well  as  software  projects  cannot  be  implemented  without  a  phase  concept, 
we  should  start  to  improve  the  development  process  at  this  point.  The  preliminary  hardware 
and  software  design  phase  can  be  implemented  in  parallel.  The  communication  interfaces  are 
described  in  detail  in  para.  1.3. 

However,  top  down  design  and  modular  system  structure  are  only  applicable,  and  hence  useful, 
if  the  user  software  is  written  in  a  HOL. 

Harmonizing  the  development  methods  for  the  hardware  and  the  software  without,  however, 
affecting  their  independence  from  one  another  must  be  aimed  at  when  improving  the  develop¬ 
ment  process.  This  implies  that  the  processor-dependent  features  are  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  the  user  software.  The  life  of  a  microprocessor  has  proved  to  be  particularly  short 
where  technical  systems  require  constant  adaptation  to  the  latest  state  of  the  art.  This 
entails  redesign  and  reimplementation,  if  the  software  is  programmed  in  the  assembler 
code  only.  The  relationship  between  development  effort  and  lifetime  needs  to  be  improved. 

A  portable  HOL  source  is  used  to  provide  decoupling  of  hardware  and  software. 

To  permit  estimation  of  the  costs  for  adaptation,  it  must  become  clear  which  parts  of 
the  user  programs  are  not  portable. 

The  time  of  development  can  be  influenced  considerably  by  suitable  design  of  the  pro¬ 
gramming  system. 


The  programming  system  comprises  all  components  and  tests  required  to  edit  HOL  pro- 


The  software  is  designed  and  tested  on  the  development  computer  with  the  aid  of  the 
programming  system.  The  microprocessor  software  can  be  tested  on  a  development  system  or 
on  a  host  computer.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  media  are  illustrated  below. 
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This  illustrates  that  many  arguments  speak  in  favor  of  the  host  computer  principle, 
particular 

-  unlimited  scope  of  project 

-  good  communication 

-  portability  of  system  software 

-  test  methods. 

However,  the  development  system  offers  an  additional  test  method,  namely  in-circuit 
emulation. 

The  host  computer  provides  two  methods  of  developing  portable  software: 

-  through  cross  assembler 

-  and  cross  compiler. 


MBB  developed  the  UMICAS  cross  assembler.  Cross  compilation  described  below  is  a  pre 
ferable  but  more  sophisticated  and  costly  method. 


1 . 3  Development  phase  documentation 

The  documentation  is  the  link  between  project  management,  and  hardware  and  software  deve¬ 
lopment. 

Hence,  the  major  part  of  the  hardware  and  software  design  can  be  run  in  parallel  (Fig.  1). 

Operability  of  hardware  and  software  can  thus  be  tested  by  mere  comparison  of  the  test 
runs. 

If,  in  addition,  the  user  software  is  established  in  a  structured  HOL,  self  documenta¬ 
tion  is  ensured. 


2 .  Field  of  application 

2 . 1  Definition  of  the  language 

As  already  indicated  in  chapter  t,  the  first  step  in  improving  the  software  quality  con¬ 
sists  in  establishing  the  programs  in  a  HOL. 

In  general,  the  disadvantages  of  a  HOL  comprise: 

-  longer  execution  times 

-  additional  memory  requirements. 

These  shortcomings  can  be  offset  by  suitable  optimizations  and  by  improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  target  processors. 

A  runtime  and  operating  system  is  required  for  executing  the  translated  user  programs.  Whereas 
for  program  development  the  operating  system  of  the  host  computer  is  used,  the  object 
program  is  supported  by  the  target  operating  system.  This  operating  system  can  be  written 
in  a  HOL,  thus  increasing  the  portability  of  the  programming  system. 

ADA,  PEARL  and  PASCAL  are  available  as  a  possible  choice  for  the  selection  of  a  HOL. 

On  the  multinational  level,  PASCAL  is  the  only  reliable  language  available. 

The  PASCAL  compiler  is  written  in  PASCAL,  so  it  is  portable  and  suitable  for  extension. 

Unfortunately,  real-time  language  elements  are  not  available;  this  lack  can,  however, 
be  easily  compensated  for  by  adding  language  extensions. 


2.2  Definition  of  the  field  of  application 

The  definition  of  standard  PASCAL  is  not  fully  sufficient  for  its  use  in  all  intended 
fields,  covering: 


-  microprocessor  application 

-  applications  in  control  engineering 

-  description  of  operating  systems. 
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Additional  language  extensions  must  be  implemented  in  compliance  with  the  grammatical 
characteristics.  As  some  of  the  new  language  elements  relate  to  pecularities  of  the 
microprocessor,  the  PASCAL  language  philosophy  is  no  longer  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  extensions  are  largely  based  on  PASCAL  compilers  which  have  already  been  modified. 
Special  language  elements  required  for  microprocessor  application  have  been  defined  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  IEEE  standardization  (IEEE,  81)  proposal. 

Based  on  the  IEEE  standard,  the  following  additional  characteristics  are  desirable  for 
microprocessor  application: 

-  direct  memory  access  (PEEK,  POKE) 

-  support  of  special  input/output  operations 

-  interrupt  handling  (DISARM,  ARM) 

-  access  to  registers  of  the  processor  (MEMLOC,  PUTREG,  CALLEK) 

-  bit  manipulation  (type  of  data:  BOOLEX) 

Applications  in  control  engineering  call  for 

-  a  fixed  point  notation  (fractionalized,  for  higher  processing  speeds) 

-  overflow  correction. 

As  the  extended  PASCAL  language  shall  serve  to  describe  the  flow  of  the  control  of 
processes  and  the  operating  system,  new  control  structures  (Fig.  2)  have  to  be  esta¬ 
blished. 

The  process  cc.*S' j  tutes  the  active  element.  The  system  takes  over  the  coordination  of  the 
processes.  As  pi xesses  can  be  executed  in  parallel,  the  system  must  be  supported  by  an 
operating  system.  Both  system  and  process  access  routines  which  are  defined  externally  and 
combined  to  form  a  unit. 

When  combined,  the  extended  PASCAL  language  comprises  the  following  basic  units: 

-  system 

-  process 

-  unit 

-  procedure 

-  function. 

All  of  these  five  basic  units  can  be  compiled  separately,  whereby  procedures  and  func¬ 
tions  can  be  combined  into  a  unit  constituting  an  intermediate  code,  or  form  separate 
assembler  code  programs. 

Some  of  the  extensions  suggested  here  comply  with  ADA  language  elements: 

unit  —  package 
process  —  task 
fixed  point  —  fractionalized. 


3 .  Development  of  the  PASCAL  system 

Below  are  the  four  main  characteristics  which  determine  the  design  and  implementation 
of  the  PASCAL  programming  system: 

-  flexibility 

-  portability 

-  modularity 

-  efficiency. 


3 . 1  System  structure 


The  PASCAL  source  programs  are  analyzed  by  the  P-compiler  and  translated  into  P-code  pro¬ 
grams.  The  basic  units  are  linked  in  the  subsequent  linkage  run.  The  code  generator  trans¬ 
form  the  compiled  and  linked  program  into  the  executable  code  with  the  aid  of  the  tables 
built  by  the  code  table  generator.  For  test  purposes,  the  interpreter  can  already  evaluate 
programs  in  the  P-code  language.  Execution  on  the  target  system  is  controlled  by  an  opera¬ 
ting  system  and  a  monitor. 


3 . 2  Qualitative  system  requirements 


3.2.1  Flexibility 

Flexibility  is  a  yardstick,  for  the  capability  of  the  system  to  undergo  modifications.  The 
impact  of  functional  modifications  on  the  system  must,  for  instance,  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  This  requirement  affects  the  modular  structure  of  the  system.  System  components 
which  will  be  subject  to  frequent  modifications  must  already  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
design  phase.  Therefore,  all  components  accessing  target  processor-related  information 
have  to  be  regarded  with  particular  care  and  must  usefully  combine  the  requirements  of 
the  user  and  the  system  developer. 

The  components  receive  all  machine-related  information  via  the  general  input  interface. 
This  interface  must  be  designed  to  permit  transmission  of  data  to  any  processor  without 
affecting  the  internal  structure.  System  parts  which  exclusively  use  machine-related 
characteristics  have  to  be  specified  as  autonomous  modules. 

Hence,  the  system  must  be  clearly  split  into  machine  dependent  and  non-dependent  parts. 

The  user  provides  the  following  information  to  the  programming  system: 

-  the  PASCAL  source  program 

-  linkage  editor  information 

-  information  on  the  target  system  which  is  required  to  generate  the  tables. 

The  target  system  communicates  with  the  user  via  the  monitor.  The  user  should  provide  all 
information  which  the  programming  system  requires  to  generate  any  desired  target  pro¬ 
cessor  code  without  modification.  The  procedure  applied  is  as  follows: 

-  machine-related  information  is  transmitted  by  means  of  tables  with  a  fixed 
architecture; 

-  abstraction  levels  are  created  with  the  result  that  the  source  language  is 
not  translated  directly  into  the  object  code. 

In  consequence,  modifications  made  on  the  target  system  side  have  no  direct  impact  on  the 
structure  of  the  programming  system. 

The  tables  are  broken  down  into  groups  of  information.  The  individual  parts  are  chained 
by  means  of  references.  Since  the  abstraction  levels  are  formed  as  PASCAL  is  converted 
into  the  P-code  (K.V.  Nori,  76) ,  a  list  has  to  be  generated  in  the  first  instance 
enumerating  the  valid  P-code  instructions.  These  instructions  serve  to  obtain  the  block 
lists  which  describe  the  architecture  of  the  target  machine.  The  block  lists  refer  to  the 
code  blocks,  which  describe  the  instruction  architecture  of  the  target  machine. 


The  above-described  procedure  serves  to 


-  reduce  the  redundancy  of  the  tables, 

-  delay  the  generation  of  the  final  bit  pattern,  so  that  optimizations  can  be 
inserted  with  the  aim  of  improving  the  runtime. 

Decoupling  of  table  entries  and  architecture  enables  the  user  to  set  up  his  tables  without 
knowing  the  architecture.  For  this  purpose  an  additional  system  component  is  required 
which  receives  the  relevant  information  by  way  of  interactive  communication  and  thereby 
checks  the  inputs. 

All  measures  to  improve  flexibility  are  only  useful  if 

-  the  selected  intermediate  language  can  be  fully  described  by  means  of  tables, 
and 

-  the  command  structure  by  means  of  generator  instructions. 

These  two  requirements  must  be  regarded. 

The  characteristics  of  the  P-code  are  as  follows: 

-  the  instruction  set  is  fully  defined  (as  for  assembler  code) ; 

-  information  on  the  source  program  is  lost; 

o  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  identify  control  structures, 
o  the  names  of  the  data  objects  have  been  lost, 
o  compound  data  structures  are  completely  resolved. 

The  P-code  instructions  define  a  simple  stack  mechanism  without  accumulator  and  index  re¬ 
gister.  This  mechanism  can  easily  be  mapped  on  the  target  machine. 

The  relatively  small  extent  of  the  instruction  set  (-  100  instructions)  seems  to  favor 
the  code  table  approach.  Although  the  P-code  language  is  rather  limited  in  its  extent, 
it  permits  using  the  assembler  instructions  of  the  target  processors  despite  of  their 
much  larger  capacity  and  compactness,  since  P-code  sequences  sometimes  can  be  represented 
by  a  single  assembler  instruction. 


Prior  to  referlng  the  second  requirement,  the  following  example  shall  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  principle  described: 

Block  list  Generator  instruction 


P-code  instruction  - 


MO VO 30 


LDI  MVA  basic  pattern 
MOVEA 

OR  MOD IQ  address  mode 
OR  REG4Q  register  source 
OR  REG1Z  register  target 


The  block  list  element  MOVO30  refers  to  a  list  of  generator  instructions  which,  upon  exe¬ 
cution,  form  the  bit  pattern  for  the  MC68000  instruction  MOVEA. L  A4,  A1 . 

MVA  =  7000 

OR  OR 

MOD IQ  =  0008 

OR  OR 

REG4Q  *•  0004 

OR  OR 

REG1Z  =  0200 


720C 
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This  method  only  applies  to  regular  instruction  architectures  which  are  characterized  by 
few  exceptions.  Unfortunately,  not  all  target  processors  fulfill  this  condition.  However, 
special  generator  instructions  can  be  defined  to  cover  these  exceptions. 


3.2.2  Portability 

Portability  is  a  measure  expressing  the  transferability  of  a  program  from  one  software 
or  hardware  environment  to  another.  A  distinction  is  made  between  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal  portability,  the  former  signifying  the  portability  of  the  user  software  with  resepct 
to  several  different  target  processors,  the  latter  meaning  portability  of  the  programming 
system  with  respect  to  different  host  systems. 

Vertical  and  horizontal  protability  is  accomplished  automatically  by  implementing  the 
measures  described  in  para.  3.2.1. 

Portability  of  the  programming  system  is  measurable,  since  the  design  makes  a  clear 
distinction  between  machine-dependent  and  non-dependent  system  parts. 


3.2.3  Modularity 

Modularity  relates  to  both 

-  the  basic  language  units  and 

-  the  system  parts. 

The  basic  units  of  the  extended  PASCAL  language  must  be  compilable  and  permit  testing 
independently  from  one  another,  regardless  of  whether  the  basic  unit  exists  as  a  P-code 
object  or  an  assembler  program.  However,  there  are  certain  conventions  which  the  assembler 
code  must  observe. 

Modularity,  or  rather  modular  structure  of  the  programming  system  is  a  basic  condition 
for  a  portable  and  flexible  system  design.  It  means  decompostion  into  autonomous  functional 
substructures  which  only  use  a  single  input  and  an  output  interface,  respectively,  for 
external  communication.  If  possible  the  internal  functional  structure  should  not  be  visible 
from  outside.  This  leads  to  a  considerable  increase  in  system  flexibility.  The  programming 
system  is  decomposed  according  to  its  functional  structure. 


3.2.4  Ef f iciencv 

Efficiency,  i.e.,  low  runtime  and  low  memory  requirements,  are  conditions  that  must  be 
fulfilled  by  the  user  software  when  processed  in  the  target  system.  Special  design  de¬ 
cisions  affecting  the  runtime  and  memory  requirements  of  the  programming  system  have  not 
been  made. 


Since  the  user  programs  are  executed  under  real  time  conditions,  the  requirements  to  be 
met  by  the  target  system  with  respect  to  runtime  and  storage  capacity  are  very  high. 
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The  first  implementation  of  the  system  is  planned  to  comprise  two  steps.  The  P-code  pro¬ 
grams  are  too  comprehensive  without  compression  and  must  be  condensed  by  means  of  peep¬ 
hole  optimization.  At  the  same  time,  the  runtime  condition  can  be  improved,  within 
limits,  by  using  special  instructions  of  the  target  system.  A  number  of  P-code  sequences 
can  be  replaced  by  such  instructions.  Peephole  optimization  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
specified  transformation  trees. 

The  runtime  condition  is  systematically  observed  prior  to  the  output  of  the  object  code. 
In  this  phase,  many  data  transfers  occurring  between  storage  cells  are  intended  to  be 
replaced  by  register  transfers. 

PASCAL  statements,  such  as  the  For  statement,  involving  a  long  runtime,  are  thereby 
subject  to  particularly  close  observation. 

General  procedures  do  not  exist  currently  for  that  phase,  so  that  a  final  specifi¬ 
cation  is  still  pending. 
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SUMMARY 

This  paper  deals  with  the  use  of  High  Order  Languages  on  Microprocessors.  It  describes  the  special 
features  of  the  software  tools  -  compilers,  loaders,  etc.  -  and  support  environments  which  are  highly 
desirable  if  the  High  Order  Languages  are  to  be  used  effectively. 

It  discusses  the  impact  of  High  Order  Languages  on  Programming  and  Documentation  techniques  and  considers 
the  implications  for  both  Off  Line  and  On  Line  Testing.  It  identifies  and  discusses  certain  disadvantages 
of  these  techniques. 

The  paper  is  concerned  in  particular  with  microprocessors  which  are  embedded  within  larger  systems  and 
which  are  dedicated  to  specific  tasks,  for  example  display  drivers  or  signal  processing  units.  For  the 
majority  of  systems  these  tasks  are  real  time.  For  most  avionics  applications  the  microprocessors  are 
fitted  with  the  minimum  amount  of  memory,  usually  a  mixture  of  ROM  and  RAM,  and  have  a  minimum  of  interfaces 
with  the  outside  world.  These  interfaces  are  frequently  special  purpose. 

The  practical  application  of  a  High  Order  Language  to  this  type  of  microprocessor  based  project  is  described 
in  the  form  of  a  Case  Study. 

1.  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  advantages  of  using  High  Order  Languages  on  conventional  software  systems  are  well  known.  Compared 
with  Assembler  Language  programs.  High  Order  Language  programs  are  easier  to  write,  easier  to  test,  easier 
to  document  and  easier  to  maintain. 

It  is  surprising  then  that,  until  very  recently,  these  advantages  have  been  exploited  rarely  for  micro¬ 
processor  based  software.  This,  however,  is  seen  to  be  partly  due  to  the  type  of  problems  that  have  been 
tackled,  partly  for  historical  reasons  and  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  languages  and  compilers. 

Early  microprocessors  were  not  Yery  powerful.  They  had  only  a  limited  instruction  set  and  could  only 
address  small  amounts  of  memory.  The  tasks  for  which  they  were  used  were  comparatively  simple,  requiring 
less  than  a  thousand  instructions  and  quite  small  amounts  of  data  for  their  solution.  The  programs  were 
frequently  time  critical  and  needed  the  precise  timing  of  Assembler  Language.  Such  programs  did  not 
Immediately  warrant  a  High  Order  Language  solution. 

The  requirement  to  use  these  simple  microprocessors  was  usually  determined  by  the  engineer  who  was 
responsible  for  designing  a  complete  unit  and  who  specified  a  microprocessor  as  a  component  in  a  larger 
piece  of  electronic  equipment.  It  was  customary  for  him  to  write  the  necessary  programs  himself  in  machine 
language  and  to  debug  them  in  the  way  he  commissioned  the  rest  of  the  equipment.  Such  an  engineer,  while 
expert  in  his  owr.  field,  did  not  always  appreciate  the  problems  of  software  maintenance  or  the  advantages 
of  a  High  Order  Language. 

In  addition,  very  few  High  Order  Language  compilers  were  marketed  for  mic coprocessors  and  those  that  were 
available  did  not  always  allow  programs  to  be  split  into  ROM  and  RAM  areas. 


2.  CURRENT  NEED  FOR  HIGH  ORDER  LANGUAGES 

Modern  microprocessors  have  extremely  powerful  instruction  sets.  They  can  address  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bytes  of  store  and  are  as  fast  as  some  minicomputers.  Consequently  they  can  be  used  to  undertake 
large  and  complex  tasks  and  so  the  volume  and  cost  of  microprocessor  associated  software  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

The  use  of  a  High  Order  Language  for  program  development  is  an  important  step  towards  containing  costs 
and  producing  a  more  easily  maintainable  program. 

High  Order  Languages  make  it  easier  to  use  techniques  like  structured  design  and  modular  programming  and 
these  in  turn  make  it  easier  to  produce  larger  programs,  since  they  allow  several  programmers  to  work  on 
the  system  at  the  same  time. 

High  Order  Languages  discourage  such  techniques  as  writing  self -modifying  code  or  using  coincidentally 
occurring  binary  patterns  as  constants,  both  tempting  concepts  to  the  'novice'  Machine  Language  programmer. 
These  methods  may  save  a  few  bytes  of  store  but  they  make  the  system  nearly  unmaintainable  in  th*>  absence 
of  the  original  author. 

Larger  programs  need  better  documentation.  A  well  commented  High  Order  Language  listing  Is  a  useful  part 
of  a  documentation  package,  but  it  is  nothing  like  sufficient. 


Documentation  should  start  with  a  firm  detailed  specification,  written  and  frozen  before  coding  starts,  and 
continue  with  a  description  of  how  the  program  is  broken  down  into  functional  units  and  then  into  modules. 

It  should  be  completed  by  a  description  of  how  the  system  is  linked  together  and  the  tests  that  have  to  be 
carried  out  to  prove  that  the  software  meets  its  specification. 

All  this  is  normal  good  programming  practice.  But  microprocessor  based  systems  need  some  additional  items. 

The  functional  specification  should  be  extended  to  describe  in  detail  the  target  system  on  which  the 
program  is  to  run.  This  description  should  include  memory  maps  showing  where  ROM  and  RAM  will  be  placed 
and  descriptions  of  the  interfaceswith  special  devices.  This  should  cover  information  about  features  like 
status  messages;  reserved  locations,  timing  constraints  and  error  conditions. 

The  fact  that  some  of  this  information  will  probably  change  during  development  is  an  important  reason  for 
including  it  in  the  specification  rather  than  an  excuse  for  leaving  it  out. 

Some  means  for  verifying  and  identifying  the  PROMs  must  also  be  specified,  since  one  unlabelled  PROM  tends 
to  look  very  like  another.  The  minimum  should  be  the  inclusion  of  a  checksum  and  the  name,  date  and 
version  number  of  the  system. 

Another  extra  item  which  should  be  included  in  the  documentation  package  is  a  description  of  how  to 
prepare  a  final  system  in  ROM.  This  should  include  compilation  options,  information  needed  by  the  linker 
and  instructions  on  how  to  blow  the  system  into  PROMs. 

3.  THE  NEED  FOR  A  HOST  SYSTEM 

Most  microprocessors  used  in  avionics  systems  are  embedded  in  other  equipments  and  have  a  minimum  of 
memory  and  few  standard  interfaces.  These  target  systems  with  their  limited  memory  and  lack  of  peripherals 
are  totally  unsuitable  for  running  a  compiler  or  developing  large  programs.  Hence  a  host  system  is 
required.  This  system  may  be  a  development  system  supplied  by  the  chip  manufacturer  or  it  may  be  a 
general  purpose  computer. 

A  manufacturer’s  development  system  usually  consists  of  a  microprocessor  chip  with  some  memory,  attached 
to  a  floppy  disc  unit,  a  V.D.U.  and  a  printer  and  supplied  with  a  simple  operating  system  which  turns  it 
into  a  minicomputer. 

In  some  cases  this  minicomputer  can  be  plugged  irto  the  target  system  thus  gaining  access  to  any  special 
interfaces.  Such  systems  are  invaluable  during  final  commissioning  stages  because  they  allow  a  programmer 
to  find  out  why  a  system  is  misbehaving  and  to  make  and  test  changes  quickly  and  easily.  But  they  are 
expensive,  they  can  support  only  a  small  number  of  programmers  and  are  limited  to  the  one  microprocessor. 

A  general  purpose  computer,  on  the  other  hand,  can  provide  filing  and  editing  facilities  for  a  number  of 
programmers  and  can  support  several  different  types  of  microprocessor.  However,  it  requires  a  cross- 
compiler  for  each  microprocessor  supported  as  well  as  a  compiler  which  produces  code  which  will  run  on 
the  host  system. 

Choice  of  a  host  computer  is  limited  by  the  need  to  transfer  the  code  from  the  host  to  the  target.  Down¬ 
line-loading  facilities  can  be  awkward  because  they  tie  up  the  host  computer  and  common  media  between 
equipment  from  different  manufacturers  are  very  rare. 

4.  SPECIAL  FEATURES  REQUIRED  IN  A  HIGH  ORDER  LANGUAGE  SYSTEM 

Whether  a  Microprocessor  Development  System  or  a  General  Purpose  computer  is  used  for  software  development, 
there  are  certain  special  features  which  the  High  Order  Language  System  will  need.  In  the  context  of  this 
paper  High  Order  Language  System  includes  the  linker  and  loader  as  well  as  the  language  compiler  itself. 

These  features  fall  into  two  categories.  Features  which  enhance  the  ability  to  produce  efficient  code 
which  will  run  on  the  target  machine  and  features  which  will  allow  programs  to  be  tested  adequately  on 
the  host  system. 

To  produce  code  which  will  run  efficiently  on  a  microprocessor  the  High  Order  Language  must  not  be  too 
"High  Order".  It  must  allow  the  programmer  to  use  "assembler- like"  data  structures,  for  example  BYTE 
ARRAYS,  to  carry  out  logical  operations  on  single  bytes,  for  example  "AND",  "OR" ," EXCLUSIVE  OR"  etc., 
and  to  use  non-floating  point  arithmetic. 

In  order  to  drive  the  special  interfaces  the  programmer  must  be  able  to  address  absolute  locations  and  to 
include  short  sections  in  Assembler  code  in  order  to  allow  fast  and  precisely  timed  sequences  of  operations. 

Where  the  target  system  uses  ROM  is  must  be  possible  to  divide  the  memory  used  by  the  compiled  program 
into  three  sections:-  instructions,  constants  and  vaiiables,  and  also  to  be  able  to  re-locate  these  sections 
anywhere  within  the  address  space  of  the  microprocessor  so  that  instructions  and  constants  can  be  placed 
in  ROM  and  variables  placed  in  RAM.  It  must  also  be  possible  to  connect  blocks  of  instructions  to  the 
appropriate  interrupts  to  form  interrupt  service  routines. 

The  compiler  should  produce  an  Assembly  Language  listing  of  the  code  produced,  which  should  include 
comments  which  link  blocks  of  instructions  to  lines  of  High  Order  Language  text.  Such  a  listing  is 
invaluable  during  the  final  consul  s  8  ion  ing  stages  when  it  is  usually  necessary  to  stop  the  program  at 
particular  points  and  to  inspect  the  contents  of  variables. 


To  produce  code  which  can  be  tested  on  the  host  system  the  High  Order  Language  compiler  must  be  able  to 
include  or  exclude  portions  of  source  text.  For  example,  it  may  be  necessary  to  write  characters  into  an 
absolute  location  to  drive  a  particular  display.  However,  on  the  host  machine  such  a  display  will  not 
exist  and  to  write  to  an  absolute  location  would  be  meaningless.  Hence  the  instructions  to  write  char¬ 
acters  to  this  location  must  be  replaced  by  instructions  to  write  characters  to  a  standard  display.  During 
the  testing  phase  the  program  will  be  continually  altered  and  recompiled  either  for  the  host  or  for  the 
target  system  and  it  should  be  possible  to  choose  either  one  set  of  instructions  or  the  other  without 
altering  the  program. 

5.  PROGRAMMING  TECHNIQUES 

Programming  techniques  follow  normal  good  High  Order  Language  programming  practice  but  neeu  to  be  extended 
to  take  account  of  the  special  features  of  microprocessors.  These  are  the  need  to  test  the  program  on 
both  the  host  and  the  target  systems  and  the  need  to  pr<->duce  an  efficient  program. 

The  text  replacement,  features  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  are  used  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
host  system  and  the  target  system.  Code  segments  applicable  only  to  the  target  system  are  replaced  by 
equivalent  High  Order  Language  text  which  is  meaningful  on  the  host  system  and  extra  I/O  statements  used 
only  on  the  host  system  are  added  while  common  modules  remain  unaltered. 

Modular  programming  is  very  important  on  microprocessor  systems  because  of  the  number  of  special  interfaces 
and  special  devices  used.  Each  special  interface  or  device  should  have  its  own  dedicated  module  which  can 
be  checked  out  as  soon  as  the  hardware  is  available  whether  the  rent  of  the  programs  are  ready  or  not  and 
if  one  of  these  interfaces  changes  during  the  development  only  a  single  module  need  be  altered. 

Another  good  idea  is  to  give  hardware  dependent  features,  such  as  absolute  addresses,  symbolic  names  which 
are  linked  to  the  absolute  value  only  at  one  place.  This  has  two  advantages,  firstly  if  the  feature  changes 
only  one  line  of  code  need  be  altered  and  secondly  a  programmer  trying  to  maintain  the  system  in  years  to 
come  is  not  left  to  puzzle  over  the  meaning  of  a  strange  constant  which  seems  to  pop  up  all  over  the  place 
without  explanation. 

Where  a  High  Order  Language  is  used  in  a  microprocessor  system  it  is  important  that  the  compiler  is  used 
as  efficiently  as  possible.  It  frequently  happens  that  there  are  several  ways  of  writing  programs  in 
a  given  language  to  produce  the  same  results.  For  example,  data  can  be  held  in  either  one  two-dinensional 
array  or  in  several  one-dimensional  arrays.  Frequently  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  various 
solutions  from  a  source  code  point  of  view  but  there  are  often  large  differences  in  the  amount  of  code 
produced  and  in  the  running  time  of  the  resulting  program.  In  the  previous  example  each  use  of  a  two- 
dimensional  array  might  generate  a  multiplication  and  an  addition  as  well  as  an  indexed  load  whereas  the 
one-dimensional  array  will  use  one  pointer  to  reach  the  item  required  so  that  no  multiplication  is  needed. 

Compilers  frequently  contain  optimising  features  such  as  the  evaluation  of  common  subexprtssions  or  the 
efficient  use  of  registers  but  these  features  need  to  be  understood  if  they  are  to  produce  worthwhile 
savings. 

In  order  to  avoid  inefficient  constructs  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  code  is  generated  by  each  construct 
and  to  choose  a  suitable  compromise  based  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Similarly,  if  there  is  a  choice 
of  microprocessors  able  to  do  a  given  job  the  one  with  the  ’best'  compiler  should  be  chosen.  The  fact 
that  the  microprocessor  manufacturer  has  provided  his  chip  with  a  variety  of  complicated  and  powerful 
instructions  is  no  asset  if  the  compiler  does  not  use  them.  Many  compilers  use  a  surprisingly  small  subset 
of  the  order  code. 

6.  OFF-LINE  TESTING 

A  High  Order  Language  System,  with  the  features  described  in  the  previous  sections,  allows  the  programmer 
to  test  his  software  in  a  radically  different  environment  from  that  ir.  which  it  will  eventually  run. 

This  has  enormous  advantages.  For  example,  each  part  of  the  system  can  be  tested,  possibly  in  slow  motion, 
ju3t  like  any  conventional  non  real-time  program  on  the  Host  computer.  Programs  can  be  tested  under 
precisely  controlled  conditions  without  any  possibility  of  interference  from  imperfectly  functioning 
hardware.  Error  conditions  which  cannot  normally  be  produced  on  demand  can  be  simulated  and  programs 
which  would  normally  receive  variable  real-time  data  can  be  fed  with  precisely  controlled,  repeatable  data. 

An  even  bigger  advantage  is  that  large  parts  of  the  system  can  be  tested  without  needing  to  use  any  special 
hardware  rigs.  This  means  that  programmers  and  hardware  development  engineers  do  not  hold  each  other  up 
and  that  hardware  and  software  development  can  proceed  Independently  until  very  late  in  the  project,  which 
should  give  a  big  saving  in  both  time  and  costs. 

In  many  cases  it  should  be  possible  to  test  the  complete  system  off-line  to  the  point  wh*>re  the  only 
remaining  errors  are  due  to  timing  or  to  unexpected  hardware  features. 

The  off-line  test  system  is  not  just  a  development  tool.  It  is  also  a  very  useful  maintenance  tool,  n y 
fault  which  is  reported  can  be  tried  on  the  off-line  system  and  if  the  fault  is  repeatable  there,  its 
diagnosis  becomes  easier  because  of  the  debugging  facilities  availal’e.  In  addition,  modifications  to 
correct  the  fault  can  be  tested  under  controlled  conditions  without  recourse  to  a  hardware  rig  and  without 
the  necessity  of  producing  a  set  of  'PROM?'. 
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A  set  of  files  containing  tests  and  expected  results  may  be  built  up  and  used  as  a  partial  acceptance 
test  for  each  modified  version.  The  files  should  be  enhanced  and  updated  whenever  a  fault  is  cleared 
or  a  modification  introduced,  thus  ensuring  as  far  as  possible,  that  clearing  one  fault  does  not  induce 
another. 

7.  ON-LINE  TESTING 

Once  the  system  has  been  tested  exhaustively  off-line  it  must  be  commissioned  on-line.  At  this  stage  the 
only  untested  items  should  be  the  hardware  interfaces,  timing  and  possibly  a  small  number  of  code  inserts. 

The  us 3  of  a  manufacturer's  development  system  and  a  logic  analyser  are  invaluable  at  this  stage.  The 
manufacturer's  development  system  provides  RAM  instead  of  ROM  and  allows  the  use  of  extra  input/output 
statements-  This  means  that  the  program  can  easily  be  loaded,  often  frcm  f lo;  ?y  disc,  and  that  the 
systematic  set  of  tests  carried  out  off-line  can  be  repeated  on-line. 

This  use  of  the  manufacturer's  test  system  must  be  planned  in  ac  <mce.  Firstly  the  ROM  in  the  final 
system  must  be  placed  in  a  part  of  the  address  space  that  may  be  replaced  by  RAM  in  the  test  svstem  and 
any  memory  mapped  addresses  must  be  reserved  in  the  test  system.  Secondly,  the  High  Order  Language  Input/ 
Output  routines  which  were  used  on  the  host  machine  must  be  duplicated  on  the  test  system  so  that  the  same 
procedure  calls  may  be  used.  If  timing  constraints  are  such  that  Input /Output  calls  cannot  be  used  then 
results  should  be  stored  in  a  circular  buffer  in  memory  and  printed  out  after  the  system  has  completed  its 
test  run. 

8.  DISADVANTAGES 

Any  new  technique  brings  with  it  some  disadvantages  and  some  constraints.  The  principal  disadvantage  of 
programs  written  in  High  Order  Languages  is  that  they  tend  to  require  more  instructions  to  carry  out  a 
task  and  to  run  more  slowly  than  those  written  in  assembler  language.  This  means  that  additional  ROM  must 
be  provided  and  occasionally  a  more  powerful  processor.  To  test  a  program  off-line  as  well  as  on-line 
means  that  the  extra  code  has  to  be  written,  possibly  as  much  as  25%  of  the  total. 

There  are  also  constraints  imposed  upon  the  hardware  design.  For  example,  the  part  of  the  address  space 
reserved  for  instructions  must  be  contiguous  and  the  time  dependent  features  must  he  minimised  However, 
many  of  these  constraints  are  accepted  good  engineering  practice  already. 

Finally,  the  programmers  concerned  must  be  familiar  with  both  the  High  Order  Language  and  the  assembly 
language  of  the  microprocessor. 

9.  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 

The  Author  has  recently  been  responsible  for  a  microprocessor  project  using  these  techniques.  The 
language  used  was  CORAL  66  which  is  one  of  the  standard  languages  for  all  British  M.O.D.  projects.  The 
target  system  was  a  Motorola  6800  system  and  the  host  system  a  Texas  9900  system.  The  two  CORAL  compilers 
were  both  produced  by  the  same  manufacturer  which  minimised  any  differences  between  them.  CORAL  66  has 
an  official  definition  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  It  includes  most  of  the  features  mentioned 
including  absolute  addressing  and  fixed  point  arithmetic  and  the  particular  compilers  used  had  conditional 
compilation  features  which  make  it  very  easy  to  include  and  exclude  text  portions. 

Eight  systems  were  produced,  each  occupying  between  four  thousand  and  seven  thousand  bytes  of  ROM.  They 
were  written  over  a  period  of  twentyone  months  by  a  team  varying  in  size  from  one  to  four  programmers  and 
were  documented  to  M.O.D.  A.V.P.  70  standards. 

The  systems  all  had  similar  functions  and  had  one  interface  in  common.  They  were  all  written  in  a  very 
modular  fashion  and  a  number  of  modules  were  common  to  aLl  systems. 

At  the  start  of  the  project  the  flow  of  information  through  the  complete  group  of  systems  was  specified 
and  from  this  the  functions  of  each  individual  microprocessor  were  defined.  At  the  same  time  a  common 
format  for  all  messages  passing  between  processors  was  specified. 

Next  a  specification  for  the  first  system  was  produced,  giving  details  of  the  hardware  to  be  used,  all 
software  interfaces,  timing  constraints,  data  to  be  held  within  the  system  and  precautions  to  be  taken 
against  system  malfunction. 

This  specification,  which  was  used  as  a  model  for  all  the  subsequent  specifications,  was  a  very  good  one 
and  we  were  lucky  to  have  a  customer  who  produced  such  a  comp rehen sive  specification  and  then  did  not 
change  it  throughout  the  project. 

Subsequent  9pecif icatiors  appeared  at  regular  intervals,  always  before  we  started  work  on  the  system 
concerned.  Shortly  after  the  first  specification  was  agreed  a  test  rig  was  agreed  and  we  started  work 
on  the  first  system. 

At  the  start  we  had  no  target  system  hardware  and  all  initial  work  had  to  be  done  on  the  aost  system. 

We  therefore  designed  a  very  simple  overall  framework  which  would  run  on  either  processor  and  started 
writing  the  least  processor-dependent  modules. 


When  the  target  system  equipment  did  appear  we  had  to  transfer  quite  a  lot  of  CORAL  source  text  from  one 
set  of  equipment  to  the  other  which  we  did  by  writing  a  special  6800  program  which  would  read  9900  floppy 
discs.  Once  transferred  the  programs  all  compiled  and  ran  to  give  the  same  results. 


The  first  system,  although  by  no  means  the  largest,  t  ok  the  longest  time  since  this  included  the  time 
taken  to  understand  the  test  rig.  The  remainder  took  varying  lengths  of  time  depending  on  their  size  and 
complexity. 


A  great  deal  of  thought  was  given  to  the  methods  of  testing  che  systems  and  the  same  method  was  used  for 
all  systems.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  test  the  systems  with  all  possible  combinations  of 
inputs  and  hence  three  arbitrary  objectives  were  laid  down.  These  were:- 

-  All  statements  had  to  be  obeyed  at  least  once. 

-  All  input  messages  would  be  tested  with  a  zero  and  a  non  zero  value  in  each  field. 

All  output  messages  would  be  produced  with  a  zero  and  a  non  zero  value  in  each  field. 

These  were  real-time  systems  and  hence  the  test  data  had  not  only  to  have  the  correct  numeric  values  but 
also  had  to  be  sent  at  the  correct  time. 

To  achieve  this  an  'on-line  test  system'  was  written  which  ran  on  the  test  rig  and  which  fed  data  to  the 

system  under  test  and  recorded  the  results.  The  inputs  to  the  test  system  were  files  of  data  items,  each 

data  item  consisting  of  a  numeric  value  and  the  time  it  should  be  sent. 

The  'on-line  test  system*  took  more  effort  them  any  single  target  system. 

The  test  data  files  were  also  fed  into  the  off-line  test  program  which  ran  in  the  host  computer  and  which 
tested  the  program  in  'slow  motion',  producing  a  let  of  diagnostic  print  out  as  well  as  the  required 
results. 

These  methods  have  produced  an  exceptionally  reliable  group  of  programs  which  (with  the  documentation  we 
have  also  written)  I  believe  can  be  maintained  for  many  years.  If  this  is  true  the  effort  will  have  been 
worthwhile. 
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SUMMARY 


The  MASCOT  methodology  was  developed  to  contain  increasing  software  costs  and  ensure  the  production  of 
reliable  software.  Ferranti  programmers  have  produced  standard  MASCOT  products  and  developed  several  large 
real  time  applications  using  MASCOT.  Their  experiences  are  discussed  in  this  paper. 

A  basic  feature  of  the  methodology  is  modularity,  which  produces  benefits  at  all  stages  of  software 
development,  although  the  degree  of  decomposition  required  by  MASCOT  is  a  problem  for  most  projects.  MASCOT 
identifies  three  types  of  modules  (Activities,  Channels  and  Pools)  and  represents  the  design  in  a  diagram¬ 
matic  form  (the  ACP  diagram)  which  is  regarded  as  a  useful  design  tool  and  an  effective  representation  of 
that  design.  Formal  definition  of  data  and  its  access  mechanisms  is  an  improvement  over  existing  practices 
but  whether  it  significantly  eases  the  problems  of  multiprocessor  design  is  disputed. 

Overall  there  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  MASCOT  method  in  terms  of  runtime  overheads  and  we  see  how  this 
problem  was  resolved  by  various  projects.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  MASCOT  are  discussed  and 
related  to  avionic  software  requirements.  The  relevance  of  the  design  philosophy  to  the  imminent  arrival  of 
Ada  is  considered. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

MASCOT  is  an  acronym  for  a  Modular  Approach  to  Software  Construction  Operation  and  Test  and  as  such  is  a 
'esign  methodology  supported  by  a  programming  system.  It  was  developed  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
ly/u's  at  RSRE  (The  Royal  Signals  and  Radar  Establishment)  with  the  specific  aim  of  containing  the  trend 
towards  increasing  software  costs  and  ensuring  the  production  of  reliable,  maintainable  software.  An 
’Official  Definition  of  MASCOT’  was  first  published  in  1978  and  was  expanded  into  the  Official  Handbook  of 
MASCOT  (MASCOT  OH  -  Reference  1)  in  I960.  MASCOT  is  now  being  used  by  many  suppliers  of  real  time  software 
and  in  particular  for  defence  applications.  Since  the  Ministry  of  Defence  is  a  major  customer  of  FCSL 
(Ferranti  Computer  Systems  Limited)  it  is  not  surprising  that  MASCOT  has  assumed  an  ever  increasing 
importance  for  this  company  in  recent  years.  We  are,  in  fact,  currently  engaged  in  the  development  of 
several  large  real  time  applications  using  MASCOT  and  it  is  the  experience  gained  on  these  projects  which 
forms  the  basis  of  this  paper. 

The  main  areas  to  be  addressed  are: 

(i)  A  short  description  of  MASCOT. 

(ii)  An  outline  of  FCSL  involvement  as  a  supplier  of  standard  MASCOT  software  for  its  own  range  of 
computers,  and  as  a  user,  in  the  production  of  real  time  applications  software. 

(ill)  A  discussion  in  terms  of  the  claims  made  for  the  design  methodology  and  the  standard 
facilities  provided,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  software  development  system  and  real  time 
executive.  The  run  time  overheads  incurred  by  the  MASCOT  approach  are  addressed  and  we  see 
how  projects  have  found  it  necessary  to  circumvent  the  rules  in  order  to  reduce  these 
overheads. 

( :  v )  With  several  projects  in  development  sufficient  material  is  now  available  to  make  it  possible 
to  compile  various  statistics  for  MASCOT  based  systems.  These  are  presented  together  with 
some  empirical  estimating  rules  devised  from  them. 

(v)  The  impact  of  the  arrival  of  Ada  as  an  international  programming  standard  is  assessed  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  relevance  of  MASCOT  as  a  design  methodology  for  the  new  language. 

(vi)  The  concluding  section  consider"?  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  MASCOT  and  relates  this 
discussion  to  the  particular  requirements  of  avionic  software. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  representatives  on  the  FCSL  'MASCOT  Experiences  Working  Party’  who,  during  the  past 
year  at  meetings  and  in  discussion  papers  have  provided  the  information  without  which  this  paper  could  not 
have  been  written. 

2.  MASCOT 


MASCOT  is  a  method  of  designing  real  time  computer  systems  which  is  supported  by  programming  tools  for  use  in 
realising  such  designs.  The  software  structure  of  a  real  time  system  is  defined  in  a  formal  manner  which  is 
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independent  of  both  computer  configuration  and  programming  language.  This  structure  is  highly  modular  and 
is  characterised  by  a  close  correspondence  between  the  functional  elements  identified  during  design  and  the 
constructional  elements  of  which  the  system  is  actually  built.  Each  element  has  an  explicit  interface 
specification,  a  feature  which  adds  considerable  integrity  combinea  with  flexibility. 

The  MASCOT  system  consists  of  ACTIVITIES,  which  are  the  units  of  scheduling,  and  iDAs  (Intercommunication 
Data  Areas)  which  comprise  data  and  their  access  mechanisms.  Data  which  is  shared  by  activities  may  only  be 
accessed  by  means  of  access  procedures  which  incorporate  calls  to  the  real  time  executive  to  achieve 
synchronisation  and  mutual  exclusion  of  competing  activities.  Two  types  of  IDA,  designated  CHANNELS  and 
POOLS,  are  identified  in  the  MASCOT  OH.  A  channel  provides  uni-directional  data  flow  and  is  further 
characterised  by  the  consumption  of  its  data  by  readers.  The  pool  allows  bi-directional  data  flow  and  the 
data  i3  not  consumed  by  readers  but  is  amended  by  writers.  Access  to  peripherals  is  achieved  by  HANDLERS  and 
DRIVERS  which  are  effectively  access  procedures  which  interface  the  peripheral  device  to  a  channel.  During 
design,  the  system  can  be  represented  diagrammatically  as  a  network  diagram  known  as  the  ACP  {Activity- 
Channel-Pool  )  DIAGRAM  which  shows  all  the  system  elements  and  their  interconnections. 

The  real  time  MASCOT  based  system  runs  under  ar.  executive  program  called  the  KERNEL  which  controls  the 
scheduling  of  activities  and  the  handling  of  interrupts.  A  number  of  basic  operations  can  be  requested  by 
calling  kernel  routines  called  PRIMITIVES.  In  particular,  JOIN  puts  an  activity  on  a  queue  for  exclusive 
access  to  data  and  LEAVE  is  called  to  relinquish  exclusive  access  to  that  data.  Another  primitive  called 
DELAY  is  a  timing  primitive  which  allows  an  activity  to  discontinue  processing  for  at  least  a  specified 
period  of  time.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  remaining  primitives  in  this  paper. 

MASCOT  provides  the  programming  tools  for  constructing  a  system.  Activity  and  IDA  specifications 
(templates)  are  added  to  the  MASCOT  Construction  Database  using  the  ENROL  facility.  The  actual  system 
elements  are  produced  using  CREATE  and  built  into  a  subsystem  using  the  FORM  facility.  The  real  time  system 
consists  of  a  number  of  subsystems  which  can  be  controlled  at  run  time  by  the  functions  START,  TERMINATE, 
HALT,  RESUME.  If  the  subsystems  comprising  the  target  system  are  fixed  at  run-time  the  system  is  said  to  be 
FROZEN  but  some  MASCOT  implementations  allow  those  subsystems  to  be  changed  on-line  and  in  this  case  the 
3y3tem  is  3a id  to  be  EVOLUTIONARY. 

3.  FCSL  and  MASCOT 

Following  trial  implementations  of  MASCOT  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  FCSL  began  initial  studies  in  1976  and 
were  invited  to  Join  the  MASCOT  Suppliers  Association  which  was  formed,  later  that  year,  to  aid  the  transfer 
of  ideas  to  Industry.  Research  continued  and  in  1979  the  development  of  MASCOT  software  for  our  own 
computers  conmenced.  In  association  with  Software  Sciences  Limited,  software  for  the  Argus  700  and  M700 
computers  was  implemented  and  formally  issued  as  'MASCOT  700'  in  1981.  At  the  same  time  FCSL  have  developed 
MASCOT  software  for  our  other  range  of  minicomputers  (the  FM1600  range)  and  also  started  work  on  several 
large  real  time  applications  which  use  MASCOT.  These  systems  are  targeted  on  various  processors  and  range  in 
size  from  less  than  256Kbytes  to  over  1Mbyte.  Various  implementations  of  MASCOT  are  used  in  these 
applications  and  therefore  a  wide  range  of  experience  has  been  acquired. 

The  projects  Include: 

(i)  An  Action  Information  Organisation  (AIO)  system  for  the  Royal  Navy  which  interfaces  to 
weapons  and  sensors.  The  target  system  configuration  is  two  FM1600E  processors  and  over 
1Mbyte  of  (private  and  shared)  store.  For  program  development  a  linked  VAX  11/780  -  FM1600E 
program  generation  system  was  used. 

(ii)  Intelligent  2-tnan  consoles  for  the  above  system,  targetted  on  two  M700  processors  and 
256Kbytes  of  store.  Program  development  was  hosted  on  an  Argus  A700G  Computer. 

(ill)  Conversion  to  MASCOT  and  multi-processors  of  an  existing  single  processor  ncn-MASCOT  AIO  and 
fire  control  system.  The  target  is  again  twin  M700  processors  and  256Kbytes  of  store  and 
program  development  was  on  an  Argus  700G  computer. 

(Iv)  A  Central  Tactical  Processor  (CTP)  for  a  mission  avionics  simulator  interfacing  with  sensor 
simulators,  keyboards  and  displays.  The  system  was  targetted  on  a  PDP11/34  computer  with 
256Kbytes  of  store  linked  to  the  rest  of  the  system  by  a  PCL  data  highway.  A  PDP 11/34 
computer  was  also  used  for  program  development. 

In  addition  to  real  time  applications,  the  MASCOT  approach  h^s  also  been  used  by  the  MASCOT  project  team 
itself  to  implement  a  variety  of  support  packages  and  the  experience  of  this  team  has  also  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  this  paper. 

4.  PROJECT  EXPERIENCES 


Let  us  consider  MASCOT  from  the  point  of  view  of  some  of  the  claims  made  in  relation  to  the  MASCOT  concept. 
4.1  Modularity 

This  is  certainly  a  basic  feature  of  the  MASCOT  philosophy  but  it  would  also  be  true  to  say  that  we  at  FCSL 
have  also  learnt  the  need  for  modularity  and  that  our  existing  design  practices  enforce  almost  as  much 
modularity,  although  MASCOT  has  the  additional  feature  of  modularity  of  data  areas  (IDAs)  which  is 
formalized  to  a  greater  extent  than  our  own  existing  practices.  The  modular  approach  will  undoubtedly  pay 
off  during  the  implementation  and  maintenance  phases.  The  correctness  of  the  design  stage  should  be  easier 
to  establish  and  there  is  also  the  additional  benefit  of  improved  visibility  and  control  for  the  project 
manager . 
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The  main  problem  has  been  to  decide  the  degree  of  decomposition  in  a  given  design.  Natural  functional 
modules  (ie  Activities)  seem  to  be  small  and  therefore  the  activity  scheduling  and  communication  overheads 
will  be  high.  Only  one  of  the  projects  studied  felt  that  they  could  afford  the  overheads  and  complexity  of  a 
true  one  activity  -  one  function  design.  In  areas  such  as  keyboard  processing  and  displays,  all  the 
remaining  projects  found  it  necessary  to  combine  numbers  of  related  functions  into  one  activity.  Often  the 
principle  applied  is  that  decomposition  will  only  go  as  far  as  is  strictly  necessary  within  the  constraint  of 
the  need  for  parallel  processing.  While  this  certainly  reduces  the  overheads  it  partly  negates  the  point  of 
using  MASCOT  and  of  course  costs  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  benefits  of  modularity  (although  projects  would 
claim  that  these  large  activities  had  been  given  an  internal  structure  to  offset  this). 

MASCOT  does  recognise  the  problem  of  activity  sizes  and  introduces  the  idea  of  decomposition  of  the  system  to 
the  lowest  level  and  then  recomposition  (recombining  activities  to  form  larger  ones)  until  the  final  design 
is  achieved.  This  was  regarded  as  a  somewhat  idealistic  approach,  although  it  may  be  conceptually  what 
happens.  In  practice  it  was  thought  more  likely  that  the  ’experience*,  ’flair'  and  ’creativity’  of  the 
design  team,  given  the  requirements  and  constraints  of  the  systems  design,  are  responsible  for  achieving  a 
practical  level  of  decomposition.  Furthermore,  we  can  conjecture  that  decomposition  followed  by 
recomposition  to  a  given  level  may  not  produce  the  same  result  as  decomposition  directly  to  that  level. 

A  further  problem  may  arise  with  functional  decomposition  because  previous  design  methodologies  have 
favoured  a  tree  structure  whereas  a  MASCOT  design  is  a  flat  network.  Is  the  same  method  of  decomposition 
valid?  Functional  blocks  may  be  different  because  communications  are  different  and  in  MASCOT  there  is  the 
need  to  minimise  communications  through  channels  to  reduce  overheads. 

It  was  felt  that  a  MASCOT  system  was  no  more  likely  to  retain  its  modularity  throughout  its  life  cycle  than 
any  other  type  of  system.  For  example  a  fully  decomposed  design  may  require  recomposition  of  certain 
activities  to  reduce  store  and  load  overheads,  while  if  decomposition  has  not  been  taken  to  its  lowest  level 
then  further  decomposition  may  be  required  to  meet  system  constraints  (e.g  Memory  mapping  or  multi  processor 
requirements).  However  it  is  recognised  that  it  is  important  that  maintenance  and  enhancement  do  not  involve 
reviewing  the  total  system  design  every  time  for  each  fault  or  modification. 

4.2  The  ACP  Diagram 

None  of  the  systems  considered  here  had  produced  an  overall  software  design  using  an  ACF  diagram.  Instead 
the  systems  had  been  partitioned  into  a  number  of  tasks  and  ACP  diagrams  had  been  produced  for  each  task  t 
subtask.  The  loss  of  overall  design  visibility  has  been  partially  offset  by  the  production  of  higher  level 
design  diagrams  such  as,  for  example,  a  TCP  diagram  where  the  T  stands  for  Task  (a  small  ’subsystem')  and  the 
diagram  shows  inter  task  communications  only.  The  reluctance  to  produce  an  overall  ACP  diagram  at  the  onset 
of  the  project  stems  from  a  belief  that  for  large  systems  the  ACP  diagram  is  too  large  and  too  complex  to  be 
of  use  and  diagrams  drawn  retrospectively  tend  to  confirm  this.  The  problem  can  be  alleviated  to  a  certain 
extent  '  ■  mechanising  the  process  such  that  the  ACP  network  could  be  held  as  part  of  the  database  in  an 
automated  software  development  system.  Even  then,  however,  the  overall  picture  will  be  lost  if  the  design 
cannot  be  represented  on,  say,  two  sheets  of  lineprinter  paper.  The  overall  picture  of  the  project  which  the 
single  ACP  diagram  can  give  can  provide  vital  Information  to  the  designer  on,  for  example,  incorrect  system 
partitioning  and  critical  areas  of  high  connectivity  and  for  the  software  manager  the  ACP  diagram  provides 
the  information  to  help  plan  the  system  implementation. 

Suggested  solutions  to  the  problem  of  ACP  diagram  complexity  include  the  separation  of  the  diagram  into  2 
components  (AC  and  AP)  or  the  production  of  the  diagram  incrementally  as  each  task  level  design  is  completed. 

Some  reservations  that  exist  about  the  ACP  diagram  must  be  attributable  to  lack  of  familiarity.  Current 
designers  have  not,  in  the  past,  been  required  to  show  so  much  detail  at  such  a  high  level  of  software  design 
and  previous  representations  of  design  have  been  in  terms  of  control  flow  rather  than  data  flow. 
Nevertheless  the  ACP  diagram  was  generally  regarded  as  a  useful  design  tool  and  an  effective  way  of 
representing  that  design  for  documentation  purposes. 

One  problem  with  the  ACP  diagram  is  the  restriction  in  the  definition  of  IDAs  to  just  two  types.  Some  IDAs 
cannot  readily  be  classified  as  either  a  Channel  or  a  Pool  and  although  MASCOT  does  not  exclude  other  IDA 
types  there  is  no  standard  representation  available.  Should  a  designer  wish  to  show  an  object  of 
intermediate  characteristics  on  an  ACP  diagram  he  is  forced  to  invent  symbols  with  a  consequent  loss  of 
standardisation . 

U.3  Intercommunications  Data  Areas  (IDAs) 


Clearly  it  is  a  good  idea  to  define  data  flow  between  modules  and  the  formal  nature  of  the  IDA  interface  is  an 
improvement  over  existing  practice  and  ensures  that  the  interface  is  specified  early  in  design. 

Access  Procedure  The  concept  of  the  Intercommunications  Data  Area  (IDA)  incorporates  the  encapsulation  of 
data,  with  that  data  accessible  only  by  procedures  which  form  part  of  the  IDA.  The  separation  of  codt  from 
the  detailed  data  structure  is  a  good  idea,  which  is  by  no  means  new  to  FCSL.  However  the  use  of  access 
procedures  has  previously  never  been  a  formal  requirement  of  the  methodology  as  it  is  in  MASCOT.  It  was  felt 
that  the  MASCOT  Official  Handbook  does  not  place  enough  emphasis  on  the  numbers  of  access  procedures  (  400 
or  500)  that  will  be  generated,  for  systems  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  those  considered  in  this  paper. 
The  management  and  documentation  of  access  procedures  is  a  significant  task  and  great  care  is  required  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  code.  For  future  projects  it  is  suggested  that  greater  attention  is  given  to  the 
allocation  of  effort  and  timescales  for  the  production  of  IDAs  in  the  same  way  as  activities,  MASCOT 
statistics  and  estimating  rules  reproduced  in  section  5  should  help  in  this  task.  The  MASCOT  OH 
recoumendation  that  experienced  programmers  undertake  IDA  design  had  not  been  strictly  followed,  possibly 
because  of  the  number  of  channels  and  pools,  with  their  many  access  procedures,  had  proved  to  be  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  system. 


I  <M 


If  we  look  at  access  procedures  for  channels  we  find  that  these  were  nearly  always  simple,  sometimes  being 
used  for  control  only.  The  examples  presented  in  the  Official  Handbook  have  been  followed  and  standard 
channels  used  in  3orae  cases.  There  was  no  general  agreement  about  the  complexity  of  access  procedures  for 
pools.  Sometimes  these  were  non-trivial  to  the  extent  that  the  majority  of  the  work  in  a  given  activity  was 
performed  in  the  access  procedures.  Such  access  procedures,  which  can  be  termed  functional  access 
procedures,  were  the  subject  of  some  discussion,  with  claims  that  they  resulted  in  loss  of  modularity,  loss 
of  design  visibility  and  indeed  were  not  truly  in  the  spirit  of  MASCOT.  Projects  were  generally  agreed  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  Functions  were  not  'hidden1  in  access  procedures  since  they  would  not  have  appeared 
explicitly  on  the  ACP  diagram  even  if  they  had  been  included  in  the  body  of  the  activity.  Since  our  standard 
procedures  require  that  all  access  procedures  are  fully  documented,  all  the  required  information  was  easily 
accessible  to  anyone  having  access  to  the  software  documentation.  There  was  no  loss  in  modularity  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  difference  between  including  the  function  in  an  access  routine,  or  in  a  service  routine 
which  would  often  be  the  alternative  for  functions  such  a3,  for  example,  axis  conversions.  It  was  thought 
that  the  MASCOT  OD  does  not  currently  preclude  functional  access  procedures  although  this  may  represent  an 
evolution  of  the  methodology  from  its  original  aims. 

Another  technique  which  can  be  used  in  access  procedures  is  the  block  transfer.  This  was  generally  thought 
to  be  undesirable  because  of  the  loss  of  interface  checking,  although  it  can  be  argued  that  gains  in 
efficiency  would  outweigh  the  limited  type  checking  available  in  the  CORAL  language  (this  could  not  be  said 
for  an  implementation  language  as  strongly  typed  as  Ada),  It  was  noted  with  some  dismay  that  we  are 
encouraged  to  use  this  technique  by  the  examples  presented  in  the  Official  Handbook  of  MASCOT  which  show  the 
use  of  block  transfers. 

Large  Pools  The  problem  of  access  to  large  pools  such  as  a  Main  Track  Table  had  been  considered  by  each  of 
the  projects.  For  such  a  pool  a  choice  has  to  be  made  between  one  or  several  control  queues  and  if  several 
control  queues  are  adopted  then  there  i3  nothing  in  MASCOT  to  prevent  deadly  embrace.  The  only  safeguard  is 
a  procedural  one  which  requires  activities  to  always  JOIN  in  the  same  order  but,  of  course,  manual 
procedures  are  far  from  Infallible.  As  a  comparison,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  FCSL  Supervisor  (real-time 
executive)  for  the  FM1600  computers  requires  all  data  areas  to  be  secured  with  one  procedure  call  and 
prevents  nested  calls.  Pools  access  is  less  of  a  problem  if  a  fully  cooperative  scheduling  algorithm  is 
selected  since  an  activity  will  not  be  rescheduled  until  it  is  voluntarily  suspended  and  so  is  guaranteed 
protection  when  accessing  data. 

*4.4  Multiprocessor  Systems 

The  question  of  how  well  MASCOT  handles  multi  CPU  system  design  requires  some  discussion,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  ACP  diagram  and  the  concept  of  IDAs  as  interfaces. 

In  theory  the  whole  system  is  shown  on  one  ACP  diagram  so  multiple  instances  do  not  occur.  However,  if  the 
system  is  partitioned  between  two  or  more  CPUs  then  more  than  one  copy  of  an  activity  may  be  required.  Since 
each  instance  is  functionally  the  same  it  is  misleading  to  give  them  unique  names  yet  you  do  not  want  two 
items  with  the  same  name  on  the  ACP  diagram.  The  problem  can  be  avoided  by  having  one  ACP  diagram  for  each 
processor  but  this  presupposes  you  know  how  the  functions  will  be  distributed  between  processors. 
Alternative  high  level  design  representations  encounter  the  same  problem  and  it  seems  that  it  is  difficult  to 
do  'top  down  design'  unless  you  know  some  of  the  answers  before  you  begin.  In  practice,  aspects  of  the 
bottom  level  (hardware  configuration,  public  libraries,  MASCOT  kernel  implementation)  are  defined  before  the 
start  of  software  design. 

We  have  already  stated  that  th3  formal  nature  of  the  ID  and  its  early  specification  are  an  improvement  over 
existing  practice.  As  such  this  is  bound  to  assist  in  implementing  a  multiprocessor  system  but  whether 
MASCOT  significantly  eases  the  problems  of  multiprocessor  design  is  debatable.  Several  of  the  systems 
considered  in  this  paper  are  dual  processor  configurations.  The  overriding  considerations  in  their  design 
were  the  location  of  system  functions,  bus  loading  and  system  response.  Once  the  partitioning  was  achieved 
using  these  criteria  the  MASCOT  method  was  applied  to  individual  processors.  It  would  seem  likely  that  the 
future  enhancement  of  these  systems  will  be  more  easily  achieved  because  of  the  MASCOT  design  but  this  has 
yet  to  be  shown  in  practice. 

4.5  Portability  of  MASCOT  Applications 

The  claims  made  for  the  portability  of  the  MASCOT  application  have  yet  to  be  tested  at  FCSL  although  some 
design  work  carried  out  by  the  MASCOT  project  team  on  certain  support  packages  had  been  implemented  on 
various  computers  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  MASCOT  design  is  probably  portable  except  where 
implementation  dependent  features  (handlers/drivers)  are  involved.  It  was  generally  felt  that  code 
portability  is  as  (un) obtainable  as  It  would  be  using  any  constructional  philosophy  given  the  amount  of 
detail  left  to  the  Implementor  of  the  MASCOT  machine  (which  is  equally  true  of  CORAL,  the  language  in  which 
most  MASCOT  applications  are  implemented  and  which  itself  exists  in  a  number  of  dialects). 

Certain  advantages  must  accrue  from  the  use  of  any  standard  methodology  and  these  will  hold  equally  true  for 
MASCOT.  Programmers  and  designers  will  be  'portable'  between  projects  with  the  minimum  of  retraining  and 
customers,  engineers  and  managers  should  more  easily  be  able  to  understand  software  documentation.  These 
benefits  should  become  more  apparent  with  the  second  generation  of  MASCOT  systems  but  will  depend  to  some 
extent  on  the  degree  of  standardisation  that  is  achieved  by  the  manufacturers  of  MASCOT  systems  and  on  the 
degree  of  adherence  to  the  principles  of  MASCOT  that  individual  projects  achieve. 

4.6  Prototyping 

Prototyping,  the  idea  of  implementing  the  design  of  an  embedded  real  time  system  on  a  large  mainframe 
computer  in  order  to  check  the  correctness  of  that  design,  is  a  concept  recommended  by  the  MASCOT  Official 
Handbook.  It  is  however  a  practice  that  has  not  yet  found  favour  among  the  MASCOT  projects  who  felt  there 
was  little  to  be  gained  by  prototyping,  rather  than  developing  software  for  the  target  machine  immediately. 


There  was,  perhaps,  a  reluctance  to  attempt  quick  try-out  solutions  and  projects  preferred  to  rely  on 
rigorous  design  methods  and  systematic  setting-to-work  procedures  to  achieve  the  desired  result.  The  cost 
effectiveness  and  indeed  the  practicality  of  prototyping  large  and  complex  systems  was  doubted.  In  su;h 
cases  it  was  thought  that  the  customer  was  unlikely  to  pay  the  cost  of  prototyping,  as  described  in  the 
MASCOT  Official  Handbook,  and  that  this  would  rule  it  out  in  most  cases. 

4.7  Standard  Facilities 


MASCOT,  the  programming  system,  provides  us  with  a  number  of  standard  facilities  both  during  system 
construction  and  at  run  time. 

Construction 


The  existence  of  a  formal  construction  sequence  based  on  the  ENROL,  CREATE  and  FORM  facilities  was  regarded 
as  a  positive  advantage  to  the  implementation  of  a  system.  Generally  an  incremental  approach  to  construction 
was  adopted  but  one  project  had  decided  to  always  recreate  the  database  from  scratch  (to  simplify  control). 
The  FCSL  MASCOT  machines  (for  M700  and  FM1600  computers)  do  not  include  an  Evolutionary  facility.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  decision  related  to  the  types  of  operational  systems  produced  by  our  company  for 
which  the  capability  of  dynamically  varying  the  design  of  the  software  was  not  required.  Further  more  the 
hardware  needed  to  support  such  facilities  (host  computer  or  fast  backing  store)  is  not  usually  present. 
Such  hardware  would  be  present  during  the  software  development  phase  and  the  usefulness  of  evolutionary 
facilities  during  software  testing  was  considered.  However  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  controlling 
the  build  state  of  the  system,  and  therefore  associated  Quality  Assurance  problems.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  system  controlled  from  a  VDU  terminal,  there  would  be  no  hard  evidence  of  on-line  deletions  etc.  made  to 
an  evolutionary  system. 

Run  Time  Facilities 


In-line  monitoring  facilities  provided  by  MASCOT  had  been  used  during  testing  (in  particular,  RECORD  was 
used  to  obtain  execution  history  in  correct  time  sequence  with  primitive  calls)  and  although  there  was  some 
criticism  of  run  time  overheads  of  using  Monitor,  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  acceptable  and  to  compare 
favourably  with  similar  systems.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  Trials  Recording  because  of  the  special 
requirements  (data  rate,  message  sizes)  of  that  activity. 

Subsystem  Control  has  been  implemented  in  the  FCSL  MASCOT  even  though  evolutionary  capabilities  are  not.  The 
control  functions  can  be  invoked  in  a  frozen  MA SCOT  system  during  software  development  and  operationally.  In 
the  latter  case  START  and  TERMINATE  had  been  used  to  reconfigure  the  system  in  response  to  hardware  failures 
while,  during  software  testing,  subsystem  control  had  been  used  for  emulation  and  for  fault  diagnosis.  The 
HALT  and  RESUME  functions  had  not  been  used  by  any  of  the  projects. 

The  scheduling  of  the  real  time  activities  and  the  synchronisation  of  data  access  is  achieved  by  a  run  time 
executive  called  the  MASCOT  Kernel.  The  scheduling  mode  provided  depends  on  the  particular  MASCOT 
implementation  but  Ferranti  provide  both  pre-emptive  and  co-operative  algorithms.  The  facility  for  having  a 
user  timer  interrupt  program  has  also  been  provided  and  is  used  to  achieve  cyclic  stimulation,  the  Delay 
primitive  being  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  for  our  type  of  system.  Variable  time  slice  length  Is  provided 
but  it  was  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  allow  time  slice  length  to  be  infinite.  Since  the  run-time 
overheads  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  MASCOT  methodology  appear  to  be  high,  it  is  essential  that  scheduler 
and  its  primitives  perform  as  efficiently  as  possible  and  to  this  end  the  use  of  in  line  code  and 
microprogram  should  be  considered.  At  least  one  manufacturer  has  partially  implemented  MASCOT  kernel 
facilities  in  hardware  for  its  own  range  of  computers. 

4.8  MASCOT  System  Constraints 

So  far  we  have  looked  at  the  facilities  MASCOT  offers  in  terms  of  the  collected  reactions  of  those  projects 
who  have  experience  in  their  use.  To  provide  these  facilities  there  is  a  price  to  pay  In  terms  of  run  time 
overheads  and  this  has  constrained  projects  in  their  use  of  MASCOT  such  that  they  have  found  it  necessary  to 
circumvent  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  MASCOT  in  order  to  minimise  the  overheads. 

MASCOT  Overheads 


These  are  incurred  in  a  number  of  ways: 

Channels  The  concept  of  channels  for  passing  data  leads  to  the  repetition  of  data  throughout  the  system  with 
extra  processing  required  to  carry  out  the  message  copying.  Furthermore  the  channel  and  its  control  queues 
are  always  maintained  even  when  not  being  used. 

Access  Procedures  The  action  of  a  program  in  reading  or  writing  a  given  data  object  has  to  be  performed 
somewhere,  but  by  incorporating  the  access  mechanism  into  a  separate  procedure,  overheads  are  incurred  which 
may  become  significant  in  a  large  system.  The  large  number  of  excess  procedures  generated  in  these  systems 
has  already  been  noted,  and  if  they  are  not  carefully  controlled  additional  penalties  may  result  from 
duplication  of  code.  The  use  of  primitives  to  synchronise  data  access  also  Imposes  extra  processing  load  on 
the  system. 

Scheduling  MASCOT  activities  are  non- terminating  and  therefore  each  activity  requires  its  ow.i  stack  In 
which  context  data  may  be  stored.  In  a  large  system  this  will  be  a  significant  amount  of  data  corapar  id,  for 
example,  with  the  P1600  Supervisor  (the  real  time  executive  for  the  Ferranti  FM1600  computers)  which  stores 
only  static  data  ( 4  words)  on  a  per  activity  basis  with  additional  space  for  context  data  being  allocated 
for  each  of  the  three  priority  levels. 


4.9  MASCOT  "Avoidance1 


Moat  projects,  realising  tne  potential  overheads  of  using  MASCOT,  have  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  made 
concessions  to  the  necessity  of  minimising  store  and  load.  Some  examples  are  given  below: 

Decomposition  By  not  adopting  the  degree  of  decomposition  that  the  'spirit  of  MASCOT*  would  require,  savings 
in  both  store  and  load  can  be  achieved  because  the  amount  of  message  passing  through  channels  is  reduced  as 
are  the  associated  re-scbeduling  activities,  and  the  number  of  stacks  required. 

Pool  Access  To  reduce  overheads  when  accessing  pool  data,  MASCOT  primitives  were  not  used  to  synchronise 
data  access.  In  one  of  the  systems,  since  a  fully  co-operative  scheduling  algorithm  had  been  adopted,  mutual 
exclusion  was  guaranteed  anyway.  However,  other  systems  relied  on  program  priorities  to  secure  data  or 
accepted  the  possibility  that  some  data  (for  display)  might  be  instantaneously  corrupted.  In  one  system 
direct  referencing  of  data  objects  was  allowed  within  a  subsystem,  providing  that  the  pool  was  internal  to 
that  subsystem.  In  this  case  the  activities  within  the  subsystem  operated  their  own  data  access 
synchronisation  without  invoking  MASCOT  primitives. 

Channels  Projects  had  favoured  simple  channels  to  the  extent  that  channels  often  contained  no  data  but  were 
simply  a  means  of  passing  control.  In  many  cases  to  save  primitive  calls  activities  'JOIN'  a  control  queue 
at  initialisation  and  never  'LEAVE'. 

Peripheral  Interfaces  This  was  an  area  where  strict  adherence  to  MASCOT  principles  sometimes  led  to 
unacceptable  overheads.  In  particular  we  find  that  addresses  rather  than  data  are  passed  between 
activities. 

For  example,  in  an  output  situation,  addresses  rather  than  the  actual  data  to  be  output,  were  queued.  This 
reduced  the  overheads  of  message  passing,  kept  buffers  to  a  reasonable  size  and  also  allowed  data  to  be 
updated  while  it  was  waiting  for  the  peripheral  to  become  available.  In  a  second  example,  a  peripheral 
control  subsystem,  the  subsystem  controlled  the  input  of  data  from  the  peripheral  to  a  generic  IDA,  whose 
address  was  supplied  by  the  user  activity  when  requesting  a  function  of  the  subsystem.  In  this  case,  to 
increase  the  security  of  this  approach  the  IDA  header  contained  an  address  dependent  pattern  which  could  be 
checked  by  the  subsystem  to  trap  any  attempt  to  pass  an  invalid  address. 

4.10  MASCOT  Load 

Some  estimates  of  load  due  to  MASCOT  have  been  made  and  the  figures  obtained  suggest  that  MASCOT  imposes  an 
overhead  of  30%  to  40%.  Measurements  have  been  made  on  the  avionic  simulator  which  produce  a  figure  for  the 
actual  load  of  the  MASCOT  kernel  of  35-40%  but  this  is  a  hosted  MASCOT  system  and  this  figure  therefore 
includes  the  load  due  to  the  R3X11  operating  system. 

Allowing  for  possible  errors  in  the  estimated  figures  and  for  some  debate  as  to  what  actually  constitutes 
MASCOT  kernel  load,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  real  time  MASCOT-based  application  will  have  a  much 
higher  scheduling  overhead  than  previous  systems. 

5.  MASCOT  STATISTICS 

5.1  With  several  large  MASCOT  applications  in  development,  the  raw  material  exists  to  permit  the 
compilation  of  various  statistics  and  to  allow  preliminary  conclusions  to  be  drawn  regarding  the  form 
of  a  MASCOT  based  system.  The  size  of  the  data  sample  from  which  the  statistics  were  derived  is  shown 
in  table  1. 
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1  :  Overall 

Statistics 

So  far  the  Investigation  has  been  limited  to  channels  and  pools  (IDAs)  and  the  results  are  presented  in 
figures  1  to  5.  Currently  a  further  exercise  is  in  progress  to  collect  statistics  on  activity  sizes  although 
no  results  are  yet  available. 

Two  initial  warnings  are  necessary.  Firstly  the  production  of  such  data  is  a  wholly  manual  process  and  as 
such  subject  to  error.  There  may  be  small  errors  in  the  data  but  these  will  not  invalidate  the  overall 
picture. 


Secondly  the  reader  will  find  it  impossible  to  correlate  various  parts  of  the  data  which  he  might  reasonably 
have  expected  to  be  able  to  do.  The  difficulty  is  that  all  the  projeots  are  incomplete  (in  some  sense). 
There  are  duany  access  routines,  access  r<  utines  whose  declarations  have  been  turned  into  comments 


(presumably  to  be  implemented  properly  In  due  course),  channels  with  no  readers,  channels  with  no  writers, 
and  30  on.  In  general  as  much  data  as  possible  was  extracted  from  the  material,  thus  for  example  a  dummy 
access  routine  can  be  included  in  figure  4  but  would  not  be  relevant  for  figure  5.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
approach  13  that  the  data  does  not  form  a  self  consistent  whole. 

The  distribution  of  various  system  factors  can  be  compiled  and  figure  1  summarises  these  distributions 
giving  the  mean,  maximum  and  minimum  values  for  each.  Given  the  extreme  skew  on  these  distributions  it  can 
be  taken  that  the  mode  value  will  always  be  significantly  different  from  the  mean  value.  Figures  2  to  5  are 
the  raw  data  from  which  figure  1  was  derived,  presented  in  tabular  form  except  for  figure  5  which  was  plotted 
as  a  histogram  to  illustrate  the  skew  distribution. 

Figures  2  and  3  examine  the  data  component  of  the  IDAs.  The  main  problem  here  is  that  many  IDAs  are  composite 
and  include  a  number  of  discrete  and  overlaid  data  areas  of  various  sizes,  various  message  sizes,  numbers  of 
messages  and  so  on.  These  complex  IDAs  were  mostly  ignored  in  figures  2  and  3.  Both  figures  understate  the 
extent  of  this  problem  and  as  a  consequence  may  be  in  error. 

Figure  4(a)  is  concerned  with  the  basic  connectivity  of  the  ACP  diagram.  Four  types  of  connection  between 
activities  and  IDAs  are  identified. 


(a)  Read  only 

(b)  Write  only 

(c)  Write  and  read 

(d)  Total. 

Type  (c)  were  found  to  be  necessary  because  some  activities  required  both  types  of  access  to  individual  IDAs. 
Also  in  some  cases  an  access  routine  which  is  essentially  a  write  access  also  returns  a  value  to  the  writer 
(indicating  success  or  fail  or  etc)  and  thus  incorporating  some  form  of  read  access. 

Type  (d)  indicates  how  many  IDAs  (of  whatever  type  (a),  (b)  or  (c))  are  accessed  by  each  activity,  and  vice 
versa. 


Figure  4(b)  has  three  components,  the  number  of  access  routines  (of  the  above  types)  per  IDA,  the  analysis  of 
the  declarations  for  these  routines  in  terms  of  parameters  used,  and  lastly  the  number  of  procedure  cills 
nested  within  the  access  routine  bodies  but  excluding  MASCOT  primitives. 

Figure  5  is  simply  a  distribution  of  the  size  of  access  routine  bodies  in  terms  of  Coral  statements. 

5.2  Empirical  Estimating  Rules 

We  can  use  the  data  presented  in  Figures  1  to  5  to  derive  a  set  of  estimating  rules  for  MASCOT  systems.  To 
avoid  spurious  precision,  various  numbers  are  rounded  as  appropriate.  All  rules  deal  with  systemwide 
averages.  The  rules  are,  of  course,  no  better  than  the  data  they  are  extract-id  from  and  the  assumptions  used 
in  the  process.  It  may  be  that  the  systems  analysed  may  not  be  typical  MASCOT  systems.  However  they  are 
fairly  typical  Ferranti  systems  and  will  provide  a  good  basis  for  deriving  estimates  for  future  systems. 

Since  the  rules  are  empirical  there  is  a  continuing  need  to  collect  more  data  as  it  becomes  available  and 
update  them,  meanwhile  they  are  offered  as  the  best  available  method  of  estimating  the  requirements  for  a 
MASCOT  system. 


Rule  1 
Rule  2 
Rule  3 
Rule  4 
Rule  5 


Rule  6 


The  number  of  Channels  in  a  system  will  equal  the  number  of  Activities. 

A  Channel  will  need  3  access  procedures. 

A  Channel  access  procedure  requires  6  CORAL  statements. 

A  Channel  requires,  for  all  purposes,  a  workspace  of  100  words. 

A  Channel  will  contain  space  for  8  messages  of  11  words  each  of  a  single  type. 

(Notes- 

Rules  4  and  5  are  slightly  misleading  because  of  the  extreme  skew  on  the  distributions.  The 
typical  channel  will  contain  say  2  messages  of  4  words.  In  terms  of  overall  project  estimates 
however  that  typical  channel  is  not  the  one  of  interest.) 

For  the  level  of  decomposition  shown  by  the  systems  studied,  the  number  of  Pools  needed  will  be 
half  the  number  of  Activities. 


Rule  7  A  Pool  will  need  11  access  routines. 

Rule  8  A  Pool  access  routine  needs  7  CORAL  statements. 

Rule  9  A  Pool  needs  a  workspace  of  1000  words,  for  all  purposes. 

Rule  10  A  Pool  will  contain  26  messages  of  24  words. 
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(Noth¬ 
in  addition  a  skew  effects,  the  Pool  rules  are  also  affected  by  the  presence  of  composite  pools. 
The  typical  Pool  will  contain  say  4  entries  of  4  words,  and  as  for  Channels  this  is  not  the 
appropriate  data  for  systemwide  estimates.) 

Rule  1 1  From  Rules  1  to  10,  each  system  Activity  will  use,  on  average,  9  access  routines  needing  60  CORAL 
statements. 

6.  ADA  AND  MASCOT 


In  the  next  few  years  Ada  compilers  will  become  commercially  available  and  the  full  impact  of  this  new 
programming  language  will  begin  to  be  felt.  Where  will  this  leave  MASCOT?  Do  we  need  to  throw  away  all  the 
hard  earned  experience  in  the  use  of  MASCOT  and  learn  a  new  set  of  techniques?  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
attributes  of  Ada,  at  a  high  level,  and  compare  them  with  MASCOT. 

First  consider  Ada:- 

(a)  A  programing  language 

(b)  System  construction  facilities  and  a  run  time  executive 

(c)  Aims  at  reliability,  maintainability,  portability  of  software 

(d)  Wide  use  in  the  defence  industry 

(e)  No  design  methodology 

(f)  No  defined  documentation  system 
MASCOT,  as  we  have  already  seen  ls:- 

(a)  A  Design  methodology 

(b)  System  construction  facilities  and  run  time  executive 

(c)  Language  independent 

(d)  Aims  at  reliability,  maintainability  and  portability  of  software 

(e)  Widely  used  in  the  defence  industry 

(f)  Defined  documentation  scheme. 

I  think  it  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  although  the  system  construction  software  and  run  time  executive 
provided  by  MASCOT  may  not  be  needed  (since  they  are  already  provided  in  the  Ada  Programming  Support 
Environment  (APSE)),  the  MASCOT  design  methodology  and  aims  are  complementary  to  Ada.  It  is  also  certain 
that,  because  Ada  is  such  a  powerful  and  complex  programming  tool,  the  use  of  Ada  must  be  backed  up  by  a  sound 
design  methodology. 

How  can  the  Ada  language  be  used  to  implement  a  MASCOT  design?  Such  a  design  is  basically  modular  and  two 
types  of  module  are  indent ified.  These  are  the  ACTIVITY  which  is  the  unit  of  construction,  scheduling  and 
testing  and  the  IDA  (channel  or  pool)  which  comprises  the  data  area  and  its  access  mechanisms.  In  Ada,  TASKs 
are  the  units  of  scheduling  and  synchronisation,  PACKAGES  are  the  data  and  access  mechanisms  and,  thus, 
mapping  a  MASCOT  design  onto  Ada  can  be  achieved  as  follows 

ACTIVITY  ->  TASK  (type)  with  no  entries 

Either  CHANNEL/POOL  ->  TASK  (type) 

with  Access  Mechanism  ->  entry 

or  CHANNEL /POOL  ->  (generic)  PACKAGE 

with  Access  Mechanism  ->  procedure 

In  the  latter  case  the  data  can  be  protected  as  in  MASOOT  In  a  recent  report  for  the  United  Kingdom's 
Department  of  Industry,  the  Augusta  Consortium  (of  which  FCSL  is  a  member)  reviewed  available  design 
methodologies  (Reference  2).  This  report  includes,  among  others,  an  example  of  a  MASCOT  design  implemented 
in  Ada. 

Table  2  addresses  several  desirable  features  of  MAS GOT  and  relates  them  to  Ada  implementation  facilities. 


MAS  COT  OBJECTIVES 


ADA  FACILITIES 
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1. 

Controlled  access  to  shared  data 

Packages 

2. 

Visibility  in  ACP  diagram 

Separate  compilation  and 
tasks 

3. 

Encapsulation  of  real  time  aspects 

Packages,  generics  and 
tasks 

4. 

Formal  definition  of  interfaces 

Separate  compilation,  strong 
typing,  tasking  model 

5. 

Flexible  system  construction 

approach 

NOT  in  Ada 

6. 

Formal  definition  of  kernel 

Tasking  model 

7. 

Modularity 

Separate  compilation 

Table  2  :  MASOOT 

vs  Ada 

Moat  of  the  MASCOT  objectives  can  be  realised  in  Ada  ao  it  seems  that  the  MASCOT  design  methodology  is 
suitable  for  Ada.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  flexible  system  construction  approach  (item  5),  not 
realisable  in  Ada,  is  achieved  by  providing  evolutionary  facilities  which  have  not  been  implemented  in  the 
FCSL  MASCOT  machines. 

7.  MASCOT  ASSESSMENT 


From  the  experience  of  our  project  teams  it  should  be  possible  to  make  an  assessment  of  the  benefits  and 
shortcomings  of  using  the  MASCOT  approach  to  program  development. 

Standardisation  One  benefit  that  MASCOT  can  achieve  is  a  standard  approach  to  the  design  and  implementation 
of  real  time  systems.  However,  it  will  lose  its  credibility  as  a  widely  used  standard  if  a  variety  of 
different  implementations  exist.  Unfortunately  the  MASCOT  Official  Handbook  was  late  in  appearing  and  had 
to  be  kept  vague  so  that  it  could  accommodate  the  existing,  different,  MASCOT  systems.  This  will,  in  turn, 
mean  that  further  variations  on  the  theme  can  be  produced  in  the  future.  The  standard  is  further  eroded  by 
MASCOT  avoidance  techniques  which  different  projects  are  forced  to  use  but  which  compromise  the  principles 
of  modularity  and  protection  which  are  the  very  basis  of  MASCOT. 

Related  to  the  concept  of  standardisation  is  the  idea  oi  portability  of  MASCOT  applications  and  it  was  felt 
that,  in  practice,  applications  will  be  no  more  portable  than  other  CORAL  systems. 

Overall  Software  Reliability  This  is  clearly  very  important  in  the  development  of  software  for  avionic 
systems  and  the  principles  of  design  visibility,  functional  modularity  and  data  protection  which  are 
fundamental  to  MASCOT  will  help  to  ensure  the  production  of  reliable  software  and  reduce  the  problems  of 
maintenance  and  enhancement  during  the  in-service  lifetime  of  the  system.  MASOOT  itself  cannot,  of  course, 
guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  design  or  implementation  and  must  be  backed  up  with  project  quality 
procedures.  Since  our  projects  are  not  controlled  experiments  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  objective 
assessment  of  existing  MASCOT  implementations.  However  the  evidence  from  the  software  integration  and 
trials  phases,  where  these  have  taken  place,  is  encouraging  and  these  phases  have  proved  relatively  trouble 
free. 

Store  and  Load  By  far  the  major  problem  encountered  by  the  various  projects  was  the  store  and  load  overheads 
associated  with  the  MASOOT  approach.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  large  scheduling  overhead  and  it  is 
therefore  critical  that  the  means  of  scheduling  (ie  the  MASOOT  kernel)  be  optimised  for  efficiency.  Store 
overheads  are  also  incurred. 

These  overheads  result,  at  best,  in  a  loss  of  spare  capacity,  and  with  it  the  opportunity  for  software 
enhancement,  but  may  result  in  the  requirement  for  extra  processors  or  extra  store.  Even  though  such 
hardware  is  becoming  smaller  and  cheaper  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  cost  in  terms  of  size,  weight,  complexity 
and  heat  dissipation,  problems  which  are  present  in  most  systems,  but  are  particularly  acute  in  avionics. 

MASCOT,  of  course,  does  not  set  out  to  produce  the  smallest  most  efficient  Implementation.  Software  quality 
is  of  paramount  importance  and  the  overheads  must  be  accommodated  if  that  quality  is  to  be  achieved.  The 
costs  of  the  overheads  must  be  weighed  against  the  cost  of  reliability  and  maintainability  and  a  practical 
balance  achieved.  In  essence  the  problem  is  similar  to  that  encountered  in  the  transition  from  low  to  high 
level  language  implementations  and  will  perhaps  be  encountered  again  when  current  languages  are  superceded 
by  Ada. 

Avionic  Rigs  During  the  development  of  an  avionic  system  there  may  be  a  requirement  for  a  number  of  rigs 
designed  to  test  various  system  functions.  It  is  a  definite  advantage  to  be  able  to  quickly  and  easily 
rebuild  and  reconfigure  the  target  system  software  in  response  to  faults  or  to  changed  requirements  and  the 
MASOOT  system  construction  software  and  the  modular  approach  required  by  the  methodology  provide  the  means 
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of  achieving  this.  The  Evolutionary  capability,  allowing  the  dynamic  reconstruction  of  the  target  software, 
is  also  available  although  we  believe  that  such  a  powerful  facility  should  be  treated  with  caution  and  may 
not  be  suitable  for  strictly  controlled  software  development.  However,  as  we  have  already  seen,  even  in  a 
frozen  system,  subsystem  control  can  be  used  to  reconfigure  the  system  on  line  and  provide  fault  diagnosis. 
MASCOT  also  provides  in-line  monitoring  facilities  which  are  a  further  aid  to  testing  software  on  a 
development  rig. 

Multiprocessor  Systems  A  system  designed  in  a  modular  way  with  formally  defined  interfaces  can  more  easily 
be  partitioned  between  a  number  of  processors  and  it  follows  that  MASCOT  is  suitable  for  use  in 
multiprocessor  systems.  Our  experiences  suggest  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  representing  a 
multiprocessor  system  at  the  highest  level  of  software  design  and  that  MASCOT  is  no  more  helpful  than  other 
methods  with  the  problem  of  deciding  how  the  software  should  be  partitioned. 

Management  and  Customer  Aspects  From  the  point  of  view  of  both  management  and  customers  the  adoption  of  a 
widely  used  standard  such  as  MASCOT  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  software 
contribution  to  a  real  time  system  and  the  standard  terminology  provides  a  comnon  language  for  describing 
software.  MASCOT  offers  design  visibility  through  the  AC?  diagram  which  also  provides  information  to  assist 
in  project  planning.  It  has  been  noted  that  there  are  many  more  identifiable  modules  in  KASOOT  based 
systems,  which  increases  the  management  task  but  also  allows  better  control  of  software  development.  The  use 
of  MASCOT  design  methods  may  result  in  a  change  in  our  ideas  on  effort  allocation  to  various  phases  of  the 
development  task.  Extra  effort  may  be  expended  during  design  but  with  easier  integration  and  reduced 
maintenance  leading  hopefully  to  an  overall  reduction  in  the  effort  requirement. 

There  is  a  need  on  the  customer's  side  for  an  understanding  of  the  implications  of  using  MASCOT.  There  is  a 
natural  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  customer  that  for  each  increase  in  processing  power  available  he  will 
see  a  corr res ponding  increase  In  the  user  facilities  available.  What  MASCOT  is  saying  is  that  we  oust  use 
3ome  of  the  advances  in  hardware  technology  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  software  product  and  thereby  curb 
the  escalation  in  software  costs  and  increase  the  reliability  of  complex  .  '  time  computer  systems. 

8.  CON a US IONS 


The  general  project  reaction  to  the  use  of  MASCOT  has  been  an  agreement  that  many  of  the  features  of  MASCOT 
are  highly  desirable  (modularity,  encapsulation  of  data  and  control  of  data  access)  and  the  formal 
construction  system  was  a  positive  advantage.  However,  it  was  also  frequently  stated  that  the  ideas  were  not 
new  and  "hat  existing  design  practices  within  FC5L  are  as  good  as  those  in  MASCOT.  Proponents  of  MASCOT 
would  say  that  MASCOT  never  claimed  to  be  earth  shatteringly  innovative,  but  simply  brings  together  a  number 
of  accepted  techniques  in  a  co-ordinated  manner  to  form  a  standard  approach  to  software  development. 

We  conclude  that  the  advent  of  this  standard  defined  methodology  and  programming  system  is  In  principle  a 
good  thing  but  there  are,  in  practice,  some  problems  such  as  the  acceptability  of  the  store  and  load 
overheads.  Analysis  of  statistics,  such  as  those  presented  in  this  paper,  will  allow  us  to  better  evaluate 
the  implications  of  using  MASCOT  in  any  particular  application.  Although  the  MASCOT  programming  system  may 
not  be  needed  if  the  Ada  language  and  the  APSE  become  universally  accepted,  MASCOT  could  have  an  ongoing  role 
as  a  design  methodology  for  Ada. 
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SUMMARY 


The  development  of  advanced  military  aircraft  requires  large  embedded  digital  systems  and 
digital  test  equipment  for  performance  enhancement.  Examples  at  MBB  are  CCV  III,  an  eight 
computer  test  rig  for  evaluating  next-generation  fly-by-wire  systems  and  cross  software 
test  systems  (CSTS)  for  verifying  safety  critical  airborne  software.  Typical  cycle  times 
of  such  systems  range  from  10  to  60  msec.  Such  systems  impose  restrictions  on  software 
design  and  development  tools,  especially  on  required  High  Order  Language  Tools.  Four 
languages,  Fortran,  Pearl,  "C”  and  Pascal  were  evaluated  for  use  in  the  CCV  III  system 
and  CSTS.  Finally  "C"  was  chosen  to  implement  both  systems  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
A  comment  will  be  given  with  respect  to  convert  "C’-programmed  systems  to  ADA  in  the 
future . 


1 .  INTRODUCTION 

The  continuously  growing  part  of  local  and  central  digital  data  processing  is  significant 
for  flight  guidance  and  control  systems  of  advanced  military  aircraft  and  the  related 
testsystems.  The  task  of  the  software  in  a  Fly-By-Wire  ( FBW)  System  is  to  control  the  air¬ 
craft  as  well  as  to  detect  and  to  handle  hard-/sof tware  errors.  That  means:  guidance  and 
control  software  has  a  key  function  as  a  safety  critical  item  during  the  whole  mission 
from  take  off  to  landing.  The  important  role  of  onboard  software  for  an  entire  project  is 
known  for  instance  from  the  ALCM  competition  (AWST,  March  1980)  and  the  certification  of 
the  DC-9  Super  80  (AWST,  Sept.  1980). 

A  special  problem  of  flight  control  systems  is  the  short  cycle  time  of  the  control  loop 
of  10  -  60  msec.  These  systems  are  called  Fast-Real-Time  (FRT)  systems  in  contrast  to 
other  control  systems  where  the  cycle  time  is  measured  in  seconds.  In  nuclear  power  plants 
the  time  from  realizing  temperature  trouble  until  starting  the  emergency  shutdown  procedure 
may  be  3  seconds  (Fetsch,  Gmeiner,  Voges,  1981). 

The  software  design  and  development  process  has  to  consider  the  special  requirements  of 
safety  critical  FRT  systems  (part  3) .  The  advantages  of  High  Order  Languages  (HOL)  for 
general  software  development  are  well  known.  In  part  4  of  this  paper  the  languages  Fortran, 
Pearl,  "C"  and  Pascal  are  evaluated  for  FRT-systems.  Finally  "C"  has  been  chosen  for  the 
development  of  the  CCV  Ill-test  rig  and  a  cross  software  test  system.  Both  systems  are 
described  in  part  2.  Part  5  comments  on  the  conversion  from  "C” -programmed  systems  to 
ADA. 


2.  2  FRT  SYSTEMS 


Software  for  digital  FBW  systems  as  realized  by  MBB  in  the  instable  CCV  II-F104G 
testbed  (Beh,  AGARD  CP  No.  260)  has  been  programmed  in  assembler  up  to  now.  CCV  III  is  a 
MBB  test  rig  for  FBW  guidance  and  control  systems  of  next-generation  instable  military 
aircraft,  and  one  purpose  of  the  eight-computer-rig  was  testing  the  suitability  of  HOL  to 
implement  such  systems.  As  shown  in  Fig.1,  CCV  III  is  a  closed  loop  simulation  with  MIL- 
STD-1553  B  data  bus  link.  The  computer  stations  are: 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Three  PDP  11/34  used  as  guidance  and  control  computers  (FF-|  ,  FF2,  FF3) 

One  PDP  11/34  used  as  device  simulator  for  non-existing  devices 

One  PDP  11/34  used  as  cockpit  terminal 

Or.e  PDP  11/45  used  as  symbol  generator  for  cockpit  displays 

One  VAX  11/780  used  as  simulator  Of  CCV  II-F104G 
One  SABRE  X  used  as  data  record/ reproduce  system 
One  uP-Buscontroller 


The  PDP  11/34's  are  the  testbeds  for  HOL  evaluation.  The  FF-computers  have  an  additional 
DMA-link  for  data  exchange;  the  closed  loop  cycle  time  is  30  msec.  The  CCV  II-F104G 
simulation  has  been  chosen  to  compare  system  efficiency  directly  with  the  CCV  II-F104G 
test  aircraft. 
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ccvm 


Pig. 1  CCV  III 


The  second  system  is  a  cross  software  test  system  for  parallel  testing  of  safety  critical 
software  as  shown  in  Fig. 2.  The  PDP  11/70  stimulates  the  test  unit,  computes  the  safety 
critical  software  in  parallel,  and  compares  the  results. 


Fig.  2  Cross  Test  System 


3 .  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FRT  SOFTWARE 

Digital  control  of  instable  aircraft  is  a  highly  safety  critical  item.  The  well 
known  advantages  of  HOL  will  simplify  program  development,  however,  HOLs  which  do  not 
generate  readable  assembler  code  cannot  be  relied  on  to  guarantee  system  safety.  The 
typical  loop  Is 


No  multitasking  capability  is  necessary. 


For  standardization  there  must  be 


only  one  language  for  the  entire  system. 

This  is  required  for  application  programming  as  well  as  for  systems  programming.  A 
standardization  of  systems  programming  is  also  recommended  in  civil  aircraft  (ARINC 
Characteristics  701,  1979). 

The  requirements  for  testing,  validation  and  quality  assurance  aspects  are: 

software  with  simple  modular  structure.  This  guarantees  that  there  is 
no  data  conflict  (jamming)  on  the  communication  lines, 
tight  task-to-CPU  dedication  in  a  multiprocessor  system 
machine- level  debuggable  code 
no  global  optimization 

In  the  near  future  the  available  hardware  for  onboard  computation  will  not  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  perform  without  difficulties  all  the  desirable  workload  for  strap  down-,  air 
data-,  control  law  computation,  control  and  redundancy  management,  I /O-handling  etc. 
Therefore  we  need: 

fast  code 

compact  code 

stand  alone  capability 

The  final  requirement  for  cost  efficiency  is: 

commercially  available  compiler  for  micro-computer  systems. 


4.  HOL  FOR  PRESENT  FRT  SYSTEMS 

To  implement  the  two  systems  described  in  part  2,  four  high  order  languages  have 
been  considered:  Fortran,  Pearl,  Pascal,  "C"  (all  are  commercially  available).  The  first 
three  languages  are  known  for  application  programming,  "C" ,  although  more  than  10  years 
old,  has  become  well  known  in  Europe  during  the  last  3  years  as  a  quasi-standard  for 
16  bit  microcomputer  implementation;  UNIX  is  written  in  "C"  (Kernighan,  B. ,  W. ,  Ritchie, 
D. ,  M. ,  1978) . 

The  language  test  for  FRT-applications  was  performed  in  several  steps.  Since  the  runtime 
measurements  depend  strongly  on  the  quality  of  the  available  compilers,  the  arguments  in 
this  part  are  therefore  restricted  to  language  inherent  features. 

(a)  the  first  step  was  to  convert  and  code  the  FI 04G-control  program  including 

I/O-routines  using  the  four  languages.  The  computer  for  all  tests  was  a  PDP  11/34. 
The  software  implementation  of  the  mathematical  part  looked  very  similar  in  each 
language  with  the  restriction  of  Fortran's  lack  of  modern  structures.  As  an  example, 
Fig. 3  illustrates  the  "C" -program  for  matrix  *  vector  multiplication:  y  =  Ax. 

#  define  N  100 
main  (  ) 

{  register  i,  j; 

int  a  [N]  [nJ  ,  x  [n]  ,  y  [n]  ; 
for  ( i  =  0;  i  <  N;  i  +  .) 

{  y  [1]  -  0; 

for  ( j  =  0;  j  <  N;  j  +  +  ) 

y  fi]  =  y  [ij  +  a  (Al  [j]  *  X  fjj  l 


Fig.  3 

The  runtime  of  the  mathematical  part  was  also  similar  for  each  language,  differences 
appeared  in  the  I/O-time  and  the  amount  of  runtime  support. 

Pearl  is  a  process  language  with  a  general  I/O-concept.  At  the  time  of  the  test,  the 
runtime  support  was  not  modular  enough  for  compact  and  fast  code.  Therefore  Pearl 
and  the  poorly  structured  Fortran  were  not  further  investigated; 


(b)  the  second  step  was  the  implementation  of  a  typical  part  of  the  redundancy  philo¬ 
sophy  including  DMA-communication .  The  necessary  assembler  support  for  Pascal  turned 
out  to  be  four  times  greater  than  for  "C"; 

(c)  as  third  step  the  Tornado  control  law  was  implemented  by  "C"  and  a  new  Pascal-version; 


(d)  several  small  test  programs  were  written  and  the  generated  assembler  codes  were  compared. 
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The  detailed  results  are  given  in  "Programming  of  Fast-Real-Time  Systems"  (GUsmann,  B . , 
Hansen,  R.  ,  7980.  With  respect  to  those  features  of  "C"  and  Pascal,  which  could  be 
compared  directly,  the  1981 -tests  showed  an  advantage  of  "C"  concerning  code  size  and 
runtime.  Meanwhile  for  the  PDP  11 -family  the  OMSI  Pascal  II  is  avi liable  and  this  should 
reduce  the  code  size  and  runtime  advantage  of  "C"  on  PDP  11  for  application  programs. 

Furthermore  the  tests  demonstrated  the  importance  of  systems  programming  for  FRT- 
systems.  At  the  beginning  of  an  implementation  the  ratio  between  system  software  and 
application  software  is: 

system  software  :  application  software  ^  2  :  1 

It  is  the  system  software  which  makes  I/O  fast  and  safe.  In  this  area  MC"  offers  better 
language  features  than  Pascal  which  was  proved  by  step  (b) .  Another  advantage  of  "C"  is 
the  standardization  of  available  compilers  based  on  the  same  book  (Kernighan,  B.,  W., 
Ritchie,  D.,  M.r  1978)  whereas  there  are  a  number  of  Pascal  dialects. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  list  of  hardware  orientated  "C" -operators  which  have  no  equivalents  in 
Standard-Pascal  (Jensen,  K.,  Wirth,  N.,  1978). 

+  +•  increment  & 

--  decrement 

bit  shift  right  I 

-=r'*-  bit  shift  left  a/ 

Fig.  4 

These  operators  are  very  useful  for  driver  implementation ,  especially  for  A/D  and  D/A 
conversion,  and  for  masking  bit  messages  from  the  MIL-STD-1 553B  bus  in  CCV  III. 

Other  features  of  "C"  are  register  variables  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  register  declara¬ 
tion  is  a  hint  to  the  compiler  to  place  variables  in  registers  for  fast  computation. 

The  last  instruction  line  of  Fig.  3  can  also  be  written  as 

y  L’i]+=  a  C*J  CjJ  *  *  ii  I  ■ 

E1  op  =  E2  is  equivalent  to  E1  =  op  E2,  but  E1  has  to  be  evaluated  only  once. 

For  I/O-handling  the  access  to  hardware  addresses  is  indispensable.  This  is  achieved  via 
the  pointer  concept: 

int  *  p; 

p  =  0777570; 

putchar  (*p)  ; 

These  instructions  transfer  the  contents  of  address  777570  to  output.  The  Pascal  pointer 
concept,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  restrictive,  as  well  as  the  whole  I/O-concept. 

Finally,  separate  compilation  and  compiler  control  directives  such  as  " include"-statements 
as  required  in  MIL-STD-1 679,  facilitate  the  handling  of  large  program  systems.  These  pro¬ 
gram  features  are  not  required  for  Pascal.  The  test  results  are  characterized  by  an 
efficient  code  generated  by  the  "C"-compiler  with  a  small  running  time  overhead. 

"C"  generated  ^  ^  2*  hand  generated 

assembler  code  *  assembler  code 

The  result  of  the  HOL  test  is  that  systems  implementation  is  an  important  factor  for  FRT 
systems.  All  four  languages  showed  similar  performance  for  mathematical  programming,  but 
for  I/O  and  systems  programming,  "C"  has  evident  advantages.  "C"  has  been  chosen  for  the 
implementation  of  both  MBB-systems  described  in  part  2. 

Most  of  all  coding  could  be  done  by  "C",  only  a  small  part  of  assembler  support  was 
necessary.  The  ratio  for  the  two  systems  is: 

"C"-Code:  Assembler  £  95%  :  5% 


bitwise  and 
bitwise  excl.  or 
bitwise  incl.  or 
one's  complement 


5.  ADA 

Most  people  who  work  with  several  software  systems  and  have  programmed  with  dif¬ 
ferent  HOL  feel  the  demand  for  HOL  standardization.  Standardization  of  onboard  soft¬ 
ware  is  one  of  the  requirements  in  part  3.  The  enormous  effort  to  promote  ADA  as  a 
standard  for  embedded  systems,  and  the  possible  life  cycle  of  20  years  for  weapon 
systems,  raises  the  question  of  converting  "CM-programmed  systems  to  ADA-programmed 
systems.  Here  are  some  comments  concerning  guidance  and  control  systems. 

Formal  transition: 

o  "C"  and  ADA  strongly  support  modularity,  programs  can  have  similar  structure  in 
both  languages. 

o  The  programming  of  mathematics  is  similar  in  both  languages. 


o  Systems  programming  will  look  different  because  ADA  has  a  different  pointer  concept 
and  does  not  have  the  hardware  orientated  operators  of  Fig. 4.  Access  to  hardware 
addresses  in  ADA  is  given  by  the  'use  at'  address  specification  and  address  attribute. 
Efficient  byte  /  word-masking  and  handling  can  be  done  by  writing  routines  using  in¬ 
line-assembler  which  is  supported  by  ADA.  "C"  has  no  inline-assembler  feature  and 
this  was  not  missed  during  CCV  III  implementation  because  all  operations  could  be 
formulated  in  "C". 

Practical  transition: 

p  The  ADA-compilers  must  be  examined  with  respect  to  the  readability  of  the  generated 
object-code.  Can  quality  assurance  be  accomplished  without  transparency  on  object 
code  level?  At  the  moment  for  ADA  programs  designed  for  general  user  (e.g.  industrial 
projects)  patches  will  still  be  necessary  (Bennett,  P.,  A.,  1982). 

o  One  of  the  ADA  design  goals  was  safe  programming,  but  even  ADA  requires  careful 
design  and  cannot  prevent  program  errors,  for  instance  errors  based  on  multiple 
declaration  of  names  in  different  program  levels  (Ref.  Man.  ADA,  8.3,  8.4). 

o  MC"-generated  code  will  be  a  measure  of  system-efficiency.  It  is  not  yet  predictable 
how  fast  ADA-generated  code  will  be  and  whether  faster  CPU's  will  compensate  runtime 
overhead  or  whether  faster  CPU's  will  be  used  for  greater  onboard  workloads. 

The  decision  of  changing-over  to  ADA-programmed  safety  critical  FRT  systems  requires  a 

workload  analysis  for  future  systems  and  a  test  with  existing  ADA-compilers  analogous 

to  part  4. 

The  items  which  influence  the  choice  of  "C",  ADA,  assembler  parts  are 

-  compiler  availability 
code  efficiency 

-  code  transparency  (assembler  readability) 

-  faster  CPU,  faster  memory 

-  greater  onboard  workload 
methods  of  validation 
acceptance  by  Q.A. 


6.  CONCLUSION 

Four  languages,  Fortran,  Pearl,  "C"  and  Pascal  have  been  tested  at  MBB  for  the 
implementation  of  safety  critical  FRT-systems,  "C"  has  been  chosen  for  implementation 
because  it  fulfils  the  requirements  of  part  3: 

-  one  language  for  the  entire  system 

-  readable  assembler  is  generated,  no  global  optimization 
compact  and  fast  code 

-  the  CCV  III  programs  are  running  stand-alone 

"C"  is  available  for  M  68000,  Z  8000,  8086  and  others. 

The  implementation  of  the  CCV  Ill-rig  has  been  finished  in  Dec.  81.  Since  that  time  the 
rig  has  been  tested  by  F104G  pilots  and  demonstrated  to  visitors  without  any  software 
errors  being  detected.  This  demonstrates  the  reliability  of  "C". 

"C"  is  recommended  for  present  FRT-systems.  For  future  FRT  systems  practical  tests  and 
experiences  with  ADA-compilers  are  needed  in  order  to  evaluate  ADA  as  the  appropriate 
language  choice. 
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SUMMARY 

Several  military  software  standards  were  examined  and  evaluated  with  respect  to  their  appli¬ 
cability  and  usability  for  maintaining  embedded  computer  software.  These  standards  included 
the  following:  Department  of  the  Navy  Tactical  Digital  System  Documentation  Standards, 
SECNAVINST  356C.1;  MIL-STD  1679,  Navy  Military  Standard  for  Weapon  System  Development;  and 
Weapon  Specif ication  8506.  These  standards  were  discussed  from  three  standpoints!  (1)  the 
degree  to  which  they  support  the  use  of  newer  software  development  technologies  (e.g., 
requirements  analysis  methodologies)  for  improving  software  maintenance;  (2)  the  effect  of 
the  microcomputer  and  its  software  development  environment  on  the  application  of  these 
standards;  and  (3)  the  extent  to  which  these  standards  enhance  traceability  (tracing  the 
various  levels  of  related  documentation).  These  aspects  required  a  reevaluation  of  the 
applicability  of  software  standards.  A  recommendation  is  made  to  use  the  A7-E  Aircraft 
software  redesign  project  as  a  model  for  improving  (1)  and  (3)  in  the  three  standards. 

Item  (2)  was  judged  to  be  not  relevant  to  the  development  of  software  standards. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  addresses  the  question  of  how  useful  military  software  standards  are  for 
maintaining  embedded  computer  software.  Our  discussion  builds  on  previous  studies  of  this 
topic  (SCHNEIDEWIND,  N.F.,  Feb.  1982)  which  involved  an  analysis  of  the  following  United 
States  Navy  publications: 

°  Military  Standard  (MIL-STD)  1679; 

°  Weapons  Specification  (WS)  8506;  and 

°  Tactical  Digital  Systems  Documentation  Standards,  SECNAVINST  3560.1. 

(Note:  It  is  recognized  that,  technically,  only  the  first  document  is  a  standard.  For  ease 
of  exposition,  all  three  are  referred  to  as  “standards"  in  this  paper.)  The  question  posed 
by  the  previous  research  study  was:  Could  these  standards,  accompanied  by  basic  program 
documentation,  such  as  a  listing,  provide  adequate  quidance  for  a  new  programmer  to  main¬ 
tain  software,  such  as  that  found  in  the  Trident  Command  and  Control  Subsystem?  These 
standards  were  reviewed  with  respect  to  the  following  criteria: 

°  design  approaches  for  achieving  good  maintainability; 

°  specification  and  documentation  requirements  for  achieving  good  maintainability; 
and 

°  testing  approaches  for  achieving  good  maintainability, 
with  some  significant  qualifications,  it  was  concluded  that  these  standards  were  adequate 
for  maintenance  purposes.  However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  these  standards  were  developed 
for  use  in  design  and  not  for  maintenance  specifically.  (The  interested  reader  may  find 
the  details  in  the  references  which  have  been  cited. ) 

Now,  an  ex  ellent  standard  would  recognize  the  linkage  between  software  design  and  mainte¬ 
nance  and  would  specify  design  practices  that  are  conducive  to  maintenance.  The  problem 
seems  to  be  that  standards  of  the  type  which  have  been  referenced  were  developed  prior  to 
the  time  when  maintenance  was  recognized  as  an  important  phase  of  the  software  life  cycle 
and  prior  to  the  realization  that  maintainability  must  be  designed  into  the  software. 
Software  standards  should  be  revised  to  reflect  this  important  concept.  Also,  advances  in 
software  requirements  analysis  and  design  methodologies,  coupled  with  the  significant  use 
of  microcomputers  in  embedded  computer  systems,  have  led  to  the  need  to  update  military 
software  standards  to  reflect  the  realities  of  newer  design  and  programming  environments. 
Improvement  in  design  approach  enhances  maintainability;  the  use  of  microcomputers,  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  new  problems  for  the  software  development  agency  due  to  the  limited 
software  development  tools  which  are  available  in  many  microcomputer  software  development 
facilities.  However,  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  increased  use  of  micro¬ 
computers  for  embedded  systems  is  aiding  or  retarding  the  production  of  maintainable  soft¬ 
ware.  Although  many  microcomputer  software  production  facilities  are  low-level,  oriented 
to  assembly  language  programming,  the  trend  is  for  microcomputer  software  to  be  developed 
on  larger  host  machines,  using  elaborate  program  development  tools  on  an  interactive  basis, 
and  down  loaded  to  a  development  system  and  eventually  to  the  target  machine  (ZIEGLER,  S., 
Feb.  1981) .  Also  to  be  noted  is  the  trend  toward  moving  system  functions  out  of  software 
and  into  hardware  (KAHN,  K.C.,  Feb.  1981).  This  trend  may  lead  in  the  future  to  more 
emphasis  on  chip  certification  and  less  on  software  validation.  As  contrasted  to  advances 
in  software  design  and  programming  methodology,  it  is  not  clear  that  software  standards 
should  be  significantly  changed  just  because  computers  get  smaller  and  programming  envi¬ 
ronments  change.  The  desirable  objectives  of,  for  example,  producing  code  which  can  be 
changed  without  upsetting  the  r  st  of  the  sy  tern,  remains  valid  independent  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  form,  size,  speed  or  con  ,uration  r  hardware-software  system. 


''The  research  reported  in  this  paper  was  sponsored  by  the  Command  and  Control  Systems 
Maintenance  Agency,  U.S.  Navy,  Newport,  RI . 
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Transcending  the  aspects  of  improved  software  design  methodology  and  changing  computer 
technology,  is  the  need  to  trace  both  errors  in  the  software  and  design  decisions  (which 
many  times  are  related  to  errors)  to  tile  pertinent  technical  information.  The  need  for 
traceability  is  independent  of  software  design  methodology  and  the  particular  computer 
technology  which  is  used  in  a  system.  However,  proper  use  of  methodology  and  technology 
can  greatly  improve  traceability,  particularly  with  regard  to  identifying  the  effects  of 
changes  to  the  software. 

Within  the  context  of  the  question  posed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  we  examine 
the  usability  of  military  software  standards  in  the  ensuing  sections  with  respect  to 
the  following  areas: 

°  requirements  analysis  methodologies; 

°  microcomputer  software  development;  and 
°  traceability. 

We  conclude  with  recommendations  concerning  the  effective  utilization  of  these  standards 
in  an  environment  of  changing  methodology  and  technology. 

2.  EFFECTS  OF  REQUIREMENTS  ANALYSIS  SYSTEMS  ON  SOFTWARE  STANDARDS 

One  of  the  major  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  software  has  focused  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  formal  software  requirements  analysis  methodologies  (ALFORD,  M.W.,  Jan.  1977; 

BELL,  T.E.,  Jan.  1977;  ROSS,  D.T.,  Jan.  1977;  TEICHROEW  D. ,  Jan.  1977).  Objectives  of 
these  and  related  systems  are  the  following: 

°  improved  quality  of  documentation  with  regard  to  precision,  consistency  and 
completeness ; 

°  formal  methods  of  specifying  requirements,  usually  involving  the  use  of  a  language 
or  format  for  expressing  requirements  (LISKOV,  B.H.,  Mar.  1975);  and 
°  separation  of  system  functions  so  that  related  functions  appear  in  the  same  module 
and  unrelated  functions  appear  in  different  modules,  resulting  in  the  creation  of 
independent  modules  (MYERS,  G.J.  ,  1978). 

A  major  ingredient  of  requirements  analysis  methodologies  is  computer-aided  analysis, 
consisting  of  the  following  components:  a  language  for  expressing  requirements;  a  data  base 
for  storing  requirements  and  specifications;  an  analysis  and  retrieval  system  for  checking 
requirements  consistency  and  completeness;  and  various  types  of  graphics  terminal  and 
hardcopy  outputs  (BELL,  T.E.,  Jan.  1977).  The  emphasis  of  these  systems  is  a  language 
aimed  at  achieving  formulism  and  consistency  of  expressing  requirements.  These  method¬ 
ologies  do  not  address  to  a  great  extent  strategies  for  translating  requirements  into  a 
software  design. 

An  effort  where  design  strategies  and  requirements  analysis  techniques  are  directed  toward 
confining  the  effects  of  changes  to  software  (hence,  improving  maintainibility )  is  the 
project  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  (BRITTON,  K.H.,  Dec.  1981;  HENINGER,  K.L.  Nov. 

1978,  Jan.  1980;  PARKER,  R.A.,  Nov.  1980)  to  rewrite  the  software  for  the  A-7E  Aircraft, 
using  the  principles  of  information  hiding,  separation  of  concerns  and  abstract  interfaces 
(PARNAS,  D.L.,  Dec.  1972;  PARNAS  D.L.,  May  1978;  HESTOR,  S.D.,  Oct.  1981;  BRITTON,  K.H., 

May  1981).  Central  to  this  effort  is  the  method  for  decomposing  modules.  The  method 
proposed  by  Parnas  (PARNAS,  D.L.,  Dec.  1972)  is  the  following: 

0  every  module  in  the  decomposition  process  is  characterized  by  design  decisions 
which  are  hidden  from  all  other  modules  (the  information  hiding  principle); 
this  criterion  does  not  decompose  the  system  into  modules  on  the  basis  of  the  time 
sequence  of  processing  the  modules;  and 

0  elements  that  are  likely  to  change  are  identified  and  incorporated  into  separate 
modules  (device  interface  modules)  in  order  to  minimize  the  effects  of  device 
changes  on  user  modules. 

Myers  (MYERS,  1978),  among  others,  has  sounded  a  similar  theme.  He  recommends  that  modules 
should  be  partitioned  so  that  relationships  between  elements  within  a  module  are  maximized 
and  relationships  between  modules  are  minimized.  In  Myer's  terms,  this  results  in  high 
module  strength  and  weak  module  coupling,  and  leads  to  the  desirable  result  of  module 
independence.  A  major  objective  of  these  approaches  is  to  reduce  the  ripple  effect  of 
software  changes  (that  is,  the  effect  on  modules  external  to  the  changed  module) . 

2.1  STATUS  OF  STANDARDS  RELATIVE  TO  REQUIREMENTS  ANALYSIS  SYSTEMS 

What  is  the  status  of  the  standards  (1679,  8506,  3560.1)  relative  to  specifying  the  use  of 
requirements  analysis  methodologies  and  design  techniques  (e.g.,  methods  for  module  decom¬ 
position)?  MIL-STD- 1679 ,  Section  5.2,  states  that  the  design  shall  be  a  hierarchical 
structure  with  the  highest  level  of  control  logic  residing  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy 
and  computation  functions  residing  at  the  lower  levels.  As  stated  by  Myers  (MYERS,  1978), 
the  objective  is  not  simply  partitioning  modules  into  a  hierarchy,  but  partitioning  so 
that  each  module  is  as  independent  of  other  modules  as  possible.  This  procedure  will  result 
in  confining  the  effects  of  change  and,  hence,  make  the  software  more  maintainable.  In 
addition,  as  indicated  by  Schneidewind  (SCHN El DEWIND,  N.F.,  Feb.  1982,  NPS-54-82-002) , 
although  the  change  in  reporting  and  control  procedures  specified  by  1679  is  excellent  in 
Section  5.11.2,  the  coverage  is  inadequate  regarding  separation  of  software  functions  by 
anticipated  degree  of  change.  With  regard  to  WS  8506,  it  makes  brief  mention  of  describ¬ 
ing  major  functions  and  the  dependency  among  functions  in  Section  5.2.  This  reference 
does  not  elaborate  on  why  or  how  the  information  is  to  be  used  (SCHNEIDEWIND,  N.F.,  Feb. 
1982,  NPS-54-82-002).  An  important  use  of  the  information  would  be  for  decomposing  a 
system  into  modules  and  for  the  related  purpose  f  achieving  module  independence.  The 
situation  is  worse  in  the  case  of  SECNAVINST  35^  .1.  This  document  is  notable  for  the 
great  amount  of  detail  presented  pertaining  to  function  and  interface  descriptions,  data 


exchange,  program  resource  budgets,  etc.  (SCHNEIDEWIND,  N.F.,  Feb.  1982,  NPS-59-82-003) . 
However,  there  is  an  absence  of  material  dealing  with  designing  for  change. 

In  addition  to  the  above  gaps  in  coverage,  the  standards  pre-date  the  use  of  software 
requirements  analysis  systems,  such  as  those  described  by  Alford  (ALFORD,  M.M. ,  Jan  1977). 
Naturally,  the  older  the  standard,  the  more  obsolete  it  is  relative  to  advances  in 
requirements  analysis  methodologies  and  software  design.  So  these  remarks  should  not  be 
construed  as  criticisms  of  the  standards,  but  as  indications  of  the  need  to  consider 
updating  the  standards  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  line  with  software  engineering 
techniques  which  look  quite  promising.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  methods  proposed 
by  Parnas,  Myers,  Teichroew  and  others  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  accepted  practice  by 
a  large  segment  of  the  software  engineering  community.  For  one  thing,  there  must  be 
further  demonstration  of  improvements  in  software  maintainability  on  large  systems  before 
these  procedures  will  graduate  to  the  status  of  standard  practice.  However,  we  contend 
that  the  approach  in  standards  development  should  be  to  lead  rather  than  to  follow  develop¬ 
ments  in  software  engineering.  There  is  obviously  more  risk  associated  with  this  policy, 
but  its  successful  implementation  can  prevent  a  standard  from  being  obsolete  before  it  is 
even  issued. 

In  summary,  with  regard  to  the  areas  of  requirements  analysis  and  software  design,  the 
standards  are  weak  and  in  need  of  upgrading  to  include  the  following  requirements: 

°  decomposition  of  a  system  into  modules  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  effects 

of  software  changes  by  using  techniques  such  as: 

-  hiding  device  characteristics  from  user  programs  and, 

-  designing  modules  so  that  related  elements  are  contained  in  the  same  module  and 
unrelated  elements  are  contained  in  different  modules  (high  module  strength  and 
low  module  coupling) ;  and 

°  employment  of  a  requirements  analysis  system  for  the  purposes  of: 

-  standardizing  the  language  in  which  requirements  are  stated,  and 

-  providing  computer-aided  tools  for  storing,  analyzing  and  retrieving  requirements 
to  ensure  consistency  and  completeness. 

3.  THE  EFFECT  OF  MICROCOMPUTERS  ON  STANDARDS  DEVELOPMENT 

As  suggested  in  Section  1,  standards  development  should  be  independent  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  hardware  and  software  employed  in  an  application.  A  standard  should  require 
the  developer  to  employ  sound  software  engineering  practices.  These  techniques  become 
'sound'  by  evolving  from  theory  to  standard  practice  through  a  process  of  proposal,  debate, 
demonstration,  use,  concensus  and  acceptance.  This  process  should  not  be  influenced  by 
whether,  for  example,  an  application  is  implemented  in  a  centralized  main  frame  or  a 
distributed  microcomputer  system.  The  aspect  that  is  affected  by  the  choice  of  technology 
is  the  ability  of  the  developer  to  meet  the  standard  (e.g.,  conforming  to  a  requirement 
for  using  structured  programming  with  assembly  language  versus  high  level  language) .  For 
example,  if  crude  program  development  and  test  tools  are  used  for  implementing  microcomputer 
software,  or  any  software  for  that  matter,  traceability  will  be  difficult  to  achieve.  tore 
will  be  said  about  traceability  in  a  later  section. 

Concern  about  the  peculiarities  of  microcomputer  software  development  may  evaperate  in  the 
near  future.  As  mentioned  in  Section  1,  the  trend  in  microcomputer  software  development 
is  toward  using  the  types  of  tools  which  have  been  used  for  some  time  in  the  minicomputer 
and  mainframe  areas.  For  example,  if  we  compare  two  publications  which  are  only  one  year 
apart  (OGDIN,  C.A. ,  1980)  and  (MARKOWITZ,  R. ,  Feb.  1981),  we  find  that  the  former,  in 
describing  microcomputer  programming  environments,  stresses  hexidecimal  coding,  prototyping 
systems,  computer  evaluation  kits,  portable  front  panels,  single  board  computers  and  micro¬ 
computer  development  systems.  In  contrast,  Markowitz's  article  describes  the  architecture 
of  the  iAPX  286  in  terms  of  memory  management,  segmented  memory,  protection,  and  various 
priviledge  levels  -  characteristics  of  large  machines.  Zeigler  ( ZEIGLER ,  S.,  Feb.  1981) 
talks  about  extensions  to  the  ADA  language  which  INTEL  has  developed  in  support  of  the  432 
architecture. 

None  of  the  standards  makes  reference  to  the  use  of  microcomputers.  This  would  obviously 
be  the  case  for  3560.1  and  8506,  since  their  publication  pre-dated  significant  use  of 
microcomputers.  Although  1679  was  published  during  the  era  of  microcomputers ,  mentioning 
the  use  of  this  technology  in  the  standard  would  have  been  inappropriate.  As  stated  by 
Cooper  (COOPER,  J. ,  Aug.  1981),  in  describing  the  development  of  1679,  the  single  most 
important  rule  of  a  MIL-STD  is  that  it  can  only  specify  what  is  required,  not  how  to 
satisfy  a  requirement.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  1679  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely 
faithful  to  this  rule,  since  it  calls  for  the  use  of  structured  programming  constructs 
(Section  5.3),  and  top  down  design  and  high  order  languages  (Section  5.5),  as  examples  of 
many  "how  to"  provisions. 

Based  on  the  reasons  given  in  this  section,  we  conclude  that  the  standards  should  not  be 
modified  to  incorporate  provisions  that  deal  with  the  development  of  microcomputer  software 
for  embedded  computer  systems. 
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4.  APPROACHES  FOR  IMPROVING  TRACEABILITY  OF  STANDARDS 

A  prerequisite  for  achieving  traceability  and,  hence,  maintainability  is  to  have  planned 
for  the  software  to  change  when  it  was  designed  and  to  have  designed  the  software  corres¬ 
pondingly,  so  that  changes  can  be  easily  traced  through  the  documentation  in  order  to 
identify  the  relevant  inputs,  outputs,  data  base,  modes  of  operation,  conditions,  etc. 

The  A-7E  Aircraft  documentation  (HENINGER,  K.L.,  Nov.  1978)  does  a  good  job  of  providing 
traceability  because  it  was  designed  with  change  in  mind.  Some  of  the  formats  which  are 
useful  for  achieving  traceability  are  the  following: 

°  Event  Tables  which  relate  modes,  events,  and  actions; 

°  Condition  Tables  which  relate  modes,  conditions  and  actions  or  values;  and 
°  Selector  Tables  which  relate  modes  and  mutually  exclusive  characteristics  of  modes. 
In  the  above,  the  following  meanings  apply: 

°  mode  -  system  state; 

0  condition  -  expression  whose  value  is  true  or  false  and  characterizes  the  system 
for  a  measurable  time; 

°  event  -  a  condition  which  changes  from  true  to  false  or  vice  versa  at  a  specific 
moment  in  time ; 

°  action  -  evaluation  of  a  function;  and 
0  value  -  expression  or  output  data  item  value. 

In  this  syster  of  documentation,  if  an  event  (e.g.,  ground  distance  to  a  reference  point) 
were  to  change  when  the  radar  update  mode  is  entered,  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  the 
fact  that  this  combination  affects  an  action  taken  by  the  pi] ot  relative  to  cursor  enable 
(output  data  item).  In  general,  design  decisions,  module  decomposition  and  module  depend¬ 
encies  are  made  explicit  in  the  system  of  software  design  and  documentation.  Other  useful 
aspects  of  the  documentation  include  a  dictionary  of  commonly  used  terms  and  a  section 
dealing  with  subsets  -  a  part  of  the  system  which  is  isolatable  from  the  total  system, 
performs  part  of  the  services  provided  by  the  total  system  and  uses  less  computer  resources 
than  the  total  system.  One  of  the  ideas  of  subsets  is  to  be  able  to  reassemble  a  smaller 
system  and  thereby  save  on  resources  if  the  entire  system  is  not  utilized  (e.g.,  a  parti¬ 
cular  weapon  is  not  available  or  used) . 

Weaknesses  in  this  system  seem  to  lie  in  the  areas  of  tracking  changes  in  outputs  to  inputs 
and  data  bases,  ’•.’here  applicable,  and,  in  some  cases,  lack  of  clarity  of  definitions  as 
they  relate  to  various  tables.  Also,  although  we  subscribe  to  the  objectives  of  informa¬ 
tion  hiding,  which  provides  the  underpinning  of  the  A-7E  project,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  design  procedures  and  terminology  which  are  necessary  to  implement  information  hiding 
could  be  confusing  to  software  engineers.  We  prefer  to  think  of  the  process  of  require¬ 
ments  analysis  as  making  requirements  explicit,  rather  than  hiding  certain  ones,  and  to 
only  embody  a  requirement  in  a  module  when  the  requirement  is  relevant  to  that  module; 
otherwise,  the  requirement  is  implemented  in  a  module  where  it  is  relevant.  Requirements 
which  are  common  to  two  or  more  modules  are  contained  within  a  separate  module,  rather 
than  within  the  given  modules  themselves.  Additionally,  requirements  which  are  likely  to 
change  should  be  quarantined  and  placed  in  a  limited  number  of  modules  rather  than  being 
spread  across  many  modules. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  the  A-7E  Aircraft  project  and  a  related  project  (HESTER,  S.D., 
Oct.  1981)  would  provide  an  excellent  model  for  revising  the  standards  to  incorporate 
software  design  practices  which  specifically  address  the  need  to  account  for  future  change 
to  the  software.  This  would  be  a  particularly  powerful  approach  if  coupled  with  the  use 
of  one  of  the  requirements  analysis  systems  (ROSS,  D.T. ,  Jan.  1977)  for  providing  computer- 
aided  requirements  analysis  tools  and  for  supporting  the  requirements  analysis  which  must 
precede  the  software  design. 

The  primary  author  of  MIL-STD  1679  (COOPER,  J. ,  Aug.  1981)  feels  that  with  only  two  years 
use,  it  would  be  premature  to  revise  it.  However,  neither  1679  nor  the  other  standards 
are  strong  in  the  vital  area  of  traceabilicy  (SCHNEIDEWIND,  N.F. ,  Feb.  1982),  We  feel, 
therefore,  that  because  the  volatility  of  software  is  so  great  and  affects  maintenance  so 
significantly,  that  a  standard  must  explicitly  provide  for  change  in  the  design  process  in 
order  to  achieve  traceability  in  the  maintenance  phase.  Note  that  this  characteristic  of 
a  standard  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  change  control  procedure,  which  i^  a  part  of  1679. 

To  use  a  medical  analogy,  the  recommended  approach  involves  using  preventive  medicine  early 
in  the  life  of  a  system  in  order  to  avoid  emergency  surgery  at  a  later  date. 

5.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Three  important  areas  relative  to  software  standards  have  been  considered  which  potentially 
impact  on  software  maintainability: 

(1)  requirements  analysis  and  software  design  methodologies; 

( 2 )  microcompute r  so f twa re ;  and 

(3)  traceability. 

It  is  concluded  that  (1)  and  (3)  should  be  improved  in  SECNAVINST  3560.1,  WS8506  and  MIL-STD 
1679  and  that  (2)  is  not  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  a  standard. 

Furthermore,  it  is  recommended  that  A7-E  Aircraft  software  redesign  project  be  used  as  a 
model  for  improving  the  standards  relative  to  (1)  and  (3). 
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A/S  KONGSBERG  VAAPENFABRIKK 

A/S  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabri kk  is  a  Norwegian  company  founded  in  1814.  Initially  it  was  set  up  to  produce 
hand-arms  for  the  Norwegian  army.  Today  we  have  quite  a  variety  of  products  in  the  areas  of  mechanical 
engineering,  electronics,  and  computer  systems.  Defence  systems  account  for  approximately  50  of  our 
revenue.  In  1981,  the  total  revenue  was  in  the  order  of  350  mill.  US  dollars. 

Our  computer  based  products  are  turn-key  systems  in  the  following  application  areas: 

-  Mechanical  engineering.  Computer-design  and  production 

-  Cartography,  from  stereoscopic  pictures  to  maps 

-  Supervision  and  control  of  oil  production  platforms  and  hydro  power  plants 

-  Dynamic  positioning  of  vessels.  IP  -  systems  for  anti -col  1 ision  control  and  machine- 
room  supervision  of  ships 

-  Maritime  traffic  control 

-  Simulators 

-  Defence  navigation  systems 

-  Fire  control 

-  Command,  Control,  and  Information  Systems 

Our  defence  systems  and  all  other  process  control  systems  are  implemented  as  "embedded  systems'  ,  using 
our  own  computers,  the  KS-500  and  the  KS-900  (coming  shortly). 

We  have  250  programmers  (performing  all  tasks  from  specification  through  coding  and  testing)  in  soft¬ 
ware  development  and  production. 


SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 


Kongsberg  does  not  market  "off-the-shelf"  software  systems.  Our  deliveries  of  software  systems  require 
significant  adaptions  in  order  to  satisfy  the  individual  customer  requirements.  Such  adaptions  are 
either  modifications  to  existing  programs,  or  development  of  new  ones.  One  consequence  of  our  major 
customization  effort  is  that  we  end  up  with  several  versions  of  the  sane  programs.  In  order  to  keep 
this  under  control,  we  need  special  archiving  and  system  generation  tools  (we  are  using  UNIX  as  a  basis 
for  our  software  engineering  environment). 

More  importantly,  however,  we  need  special  control  mechanisms  in  order  to  ensure  the  quality  of  each 
delivery,  its  progress,  and  its  economy.  The  control  mechanism  must  also  be  adaptable  to  the  task  at 
hand  so  that  we  don't  exercise  the  same  bureaucracy  for  a  "trivial"  production  task  with  minimum  risk 
and  the  development  of  a  complex  system  where  the  risk  is  significant. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  any  software  project  is  to  specify  the  user  requirements.  Quality,  or 
ability  to  satisfy  the  user  needs,  requirements,  and  expectations,  is  virtually  impossible  tb"achieve 
unless  proper  requirements  specifications  are  defined.  Many  will  say  that  this  is  obvious,  but  it  is 
a  statistical  fact  that  we  make  most  of  our  errors  in  the  early  stages  of  a  project.  In  addition,  the 
system  defects  created  by  these  early  errors  are  the  most  expensive  ones  to  remove  after  the  system  is 
installed.  (Ref.  1) 

We  also  have  the  interesting  paradox,  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  that  even  if  we  are  spending  the  effort 
in  developing  a  proper  user  requirement  specification  (URS),  conformance  between  the  developed  software 
system  and  the  URS  is  the  last  thing  we  can  verify.  In  addition,  when  we  are  able  to  do  the  verification, 
it  is  normally  time  for  delivery,  and  no  time  for  fixing  bugs.  Consequently,  we  need  a  method  of  working 


which  results  in  a  continuous  validation  of  the  quality  of  the  system  as  it  progresses  from  initial 
specification  to  the  finally  tested  code. 


Economically,  we  find  that  the  most  expensive  errors,  or  defects,  to  remove  are  those  which  occur  after 
the  system  is  installed  and  is  supposed  to  be  operational.  In  order  to  prevent  defects  from  being  part 
of  the  system  when  delivered,  we  need  a  controlled  development  and  production  process  which  focuses  upon 
the  orderly  production  of  specific  intermediate  results,  or  base! ines . 


KONGSSERG'S  SOFTWARE  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  CONCEPT 


We  started  in  1976  on  the  process  of  controlling  our  software  activities.  Our  approach  is  based  on  the 
ideas  of  conventional  Configuration  Management  (CM),  and  obeys  the  principles  of: 


VERIFICATION,  VALIDATION  &  CERTIFICATION 


OPERATIONAL  MAINTENANCE 


Figure  1.  Verifying  Software  Quality  (ref  2) 


IDENTIFICATION 

CONTROL 

STATUS 

ACCOUNTING 


What  does  the  system  consist  of? 

How  are  change  proposals  handled  correctly? 
What  changes  are  really  made  to  the  system? 


REVISION 


Will  the  system  under  development  really  satisfy  the  documented 
requirements? 


Our  model  for  development  and  production  of  software  systems  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  It  separates  the 
process  into  specific  baselines.  The  handbook  that  each  project  manager  receives  at  the  start  of  a 
new  project,  contains  a  description  of al  1  basel ine  documents  which  are  to  be  produced  as  part  of  the 
project.  The  document  sequence,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  produced,  the  contents  requirement 
for  each  baseline  document,  and  how  and  by  whom  they  are  to  be  reviewed  and  approved.  The  approval  is 
done  through  a  formal  inspection  process.  When  the  document  is  approved,  it  is  formally  signed  by  the 
approval  authorities.  Approval  authorities  are  assigned  to  each  document  at  the  start  of  a  new  project 


Ihe  Development  Process 


i 


figure  2.  The  development  model  for  one  of  Kongsberg's  divisions. 


Now  that  the  document  is  approved,  it  cannot  be  changed  without  the  approval  of  and  a  new  signature  from 
the  original  approval  authorities.  If  a  change  is  made,  the  working  procedures  ensure  that  all  rele¬ 
vant  project  personnel  are  informed. 

The  signature  of  baseline  documents  marks  a  significant  milestone  in  each  project.  A  milestone  is  not 
passed  unless  the  relevant  baseline  document  is  signed.  This  formalism  simplifies  project  supervision, 
because  there  is  now  a  single,  "measurable1'  criteria  for  determining  the  project  status,  provided  all 
baseline  documents  are  represented  in  the  project  plan. 

To  illustrate  the  level  of  detail  in  the  description  of  the  baseline  documents,  here  is  the  list  of 
contents  in  our  User  Requirement  Specification  as  it  is  specified  in  the  handbook: 

1.  Scope:  introduction  to  the  document 

2.  Document  history 

3.  Referenced  documents 

A.  Application  area 

5.  User  functions 

6.  Outline  user  interface 

7.  Non-functional  requirements 

8.  Quality  measures 

9.  Product  safety  requirements 


The  handbook  contains  guidelines  for  how  to  formulate  each  paragraph. 


4.  OUR  l<PERIENCE 

4 . i  What  does  it  take  to  introduce  new  methodologies? 


For  more  than  five  years  we  have  introduced  Software  Configuration  Management  procedures  in  various 
groups  within  our  company,  with  mixed  success. 

Our  first  effort  was  to  prepare  a  set  of  production  procedures  for  our  highest  volume  software  product. 
It  was  a  very  successful  effort,  both  technically  and  economically.  All  the  engineers  in  the  initial 
production  group  became  very  enthusiastic  as  results  were  achieved. 

When  the  first  effort  was  finished,  we  believed  that  the  success  would  sell  itself  and  that  other 
production  groups  would  grasp  the  new  procedures  eagerly.  But  alas  _ _ 

It  took  us  more  than  two  years  to  experience  what  went  wrong  after  the  initial  effort.  In  those  two 
years  we  spent  approximately  200.000  dollars  without  getting  a  measurable  effect. 

Eventually  we  did  an  analysis  of  what  went  wrong,  and  we  found  that  three  criteria  have  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  in  a  specific  group  where  new  methods  of  working  are  to  be  introduced: 

The  establishment  of  the  new  procedures  must  be  accepted  and  actively  supported  by  the 
group  management.  Some  of  the  staff  may  in  the  beginning  feel  that  their  workload 
will  increase.  The  management,  who  will  know  that  the  change  will  have  an  overall 
positive  effect,  must  take  the  responsibility  for  the  introduction  of  the  procedures,  and 
for  ensuring  that  the  staff  are  motivated  to  use  them. 

-  Support  is  a  prerequisite. 

Learning  a  new  method  of  working  will  always  require  an  effort  from  each  individual. 

In  a  normal  working  environment,  where  there  is  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  up  with 
delivery  schedules,  there  will  be  a  natural  resistance  to  change.  Only  by  allowing 
for  special  support  resources  which  have  the  sole  task  of  preparing  the  new  setup  such 
that  "it  is  easier  to  follow  than  the  old  one",  is  the  establishment  guaranteed  to  be 
successful . 

Introducing  new  method  is  expensive,  but  our  experience  is  that  it  is  worth  the  expense. 

The  level  of  ambition  must  be  right. 

Learning  is  done  in  steps,  and  there  are  limits  to  the  size  of  the  steps  a  person  can 
take.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  methods  of  working,  we  must  allow  ourselves  to  take 
one  step  at  a  time.  What  is  most  important  is  to  find  a  set  of  simple  guidelines, 
procedures,  or  tools  which  soon  become  obviously  useful  for  all  parties  involved. 

The  wrong  approach  may  cause  a  negative  reaction  such  that  the  people  involved  spend 
more  time  ''cheating'1  the  system  than  they  do  doing  productive  work. 

After  having  learnt  these  lessons,  we  have  introduced  our  CM  procedures  into  new  departments,  and  so 
far  the  new  efforts  have  been  successful.  We  now  experience  that  our  projects  are  better  controlled 
with  regard  to  quality,  time  schedule  and  economy. 


4.2  How  do  programmers  and  customers  react? 


A  natural  question  is:  How  do  programmers  react  when  confronted  with  such  bureaucracy? 

Our  answer  is  that  they  tend  to  regard  it  as  a  "life  insurance": 

The  formalized  process  requiring  signatures  on  each  baseline  document  motivated  the 
participation  of  users  or  customers  in  the  early  specification  phases.  When  a  "customer" 
has  signed  the  URS,  the  programmer  knows  that  if  he  delivers  a  system  according 
to  that  specification,  he  has  done  his  job  properly.  If  there  still  are  differences 
between  what  the  customer  now  wants  and  what  the  system  does,  it  is  because  the  customer 
changed  his  mind  without  it  being  reported  in  the  proper  fashion,  and  the  programmer 
is  not  to  be  blamed. 

The  separation  o*  a  project  into  specific  baselines  promotes  working  effort  to  be  spread 
out  over  the  whole  project.  Human  beings  work  best  under  certain  pressure.  Passing 

a  baseline  creates  such  a  pressure.  Thus  it  is  made  easier  to  keep  schedules.  They 

also  have  a  better  feel  for  what  the  project  status  really  is. 

Focusing  on  the  baseline  documents  (with  checklists  for  document  content,  how  they 
shall  be  prepared,  and  how  they  shall  be  approved)  gives  a  much  better  basis  for 
planning  new  projects.  New  experiences  are  continuously  being  incorporated  into  the 
handbook,  such  that  it  contains  our  accumulated  experience.  This  approach  makes  it 
easier  to  estimate  project  efforts  and  makes  it  easier  to  start  elaborating  on  a  new 

document  since  all  non-technical  issues  are  taken  care  of  in  the  handbook. 


Then,  what  about  the  "customer”  reactions?  Our  experience  has  been  surprisingly  positive  both  with 
interna)  and  externa)  customers. 

We  expected  a  problem  with  having  the  customer  representatives  sign  the  specifications.  It  was  never 
so  for  us.  In  circumstances  where  the  original  specifications  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  we  either  were 
given  an  extra  order  to  change  the  product,  or  the  customer  just  adapted  himself  to  our  system.  In 
our  times  without  formal  specifications,  we  always  had  to  pay  the  bill  if  the  customer  was  not  satisfied. 

We  now  feel  a  strong  movement  within  our  group  of  large  customers,  both  industrial  and  military,  to 
require  a  formal  quality  assurance  and  configuration  management  system  from  us  as  a  supplier.  In  doing 
so,  they  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  accepting  their  share  of  the  project,  which  is  to 
have  a  URS  properly  developed  and  designed. 

Under  circumstances  where  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  customer  signature,  let  that  not  be  an  excuse  for 
not  writing  a  requirement  specification.  Without  a  URS,  the  project  will  be  without  a  proper  foun¬ 
dation. 


THE  MANAGERS  ARE  RESPONSIBLE 


The  software  configuration  management  system  we  have  established  at  Kongsberg  utilizes  ideas  and 
experiences  from  other  types  of  industrial  and  engineering  business.  It  has  proved  itself  very  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  cases  where  it  was  properly  introduced. 

Based  on  the  requirements  for  increased  software  quality  and  profitability  (productivity),  the  managers 
responsible  for  software  activities  must  now  require  that  programming  is  developed  into  an 
industrial,  professional  discipline,  with  all  the  necessary  implications.  I  do  not  believe  that 
programmers  will  do  that  on  their  own. 
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SUMMARY 


It  is  the  aim  of  software  development  environments  to  increase  the  efficiency  with  which  software  is 
produced.  One  such  environment  is  the  Ada  Programming  Support  Environment  (APSE)  initiated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defence.  These  environments  are  a  great  benefit  to  programmers  making  some  of  their 
tasks  much  easier.  They  also  offer  grr  at  opportunities  to  monitor  and  control  software  development. 
This  in  its  turn  will  affect  the  way  that  projects  are  organised  and  run,  and  it  will  affect  project 
personnels  jobs  to  varying  ext., its.  The  way  that  projects  will  be  affected  by  the  adoption  of  an  APSE 
is  explored  in  this  paper  by  considering  the  way  that  Configuration  Management  can  be  implemented  in 
an  APSE. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  software  development  environments.  With  the 
development  of  software  engineering  as  an  area  of  study  and  as  a  discipline  the  idea  of  centralising 
and  enforcing  the  discipline  with  the  aid  of  the  computer  has  become  increasingly  attractive.  Much  of 
this  interest  was  sparked  by  the  development  of  the  UNIX  operating  system  (KERNINGHAM  B.'\  1981)  and 
the  Proa rammer's  Work  Bench  (IVIE,  E.L.  1977).  What  this  work  demonstrated  was  that  by  putting  the 
right  features  into  an  operating  system,  the  development  of  software  was  made  a  lot  simpler  and  easier. 
This  has  been  born  out  to  a  large  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  UNIX  operating  system  has  been  adopted 
on  a  wide  range  of  mini -computers  and  that  there  are  a  number  of  operating  systems  being  marketed 
which  bear  a  strong  resemblence  to  UNIX. 

More  recently  much  interest  has  centred  around  the  Ada  language  and  its  associated  environment  (BUXTON, 
J.  N.  1980).  The  development  of  Ada  was  initiated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defence  as  an  attempt  to 
improve  productivity  in  real-time  military  systems.  The  broad  requirements  for  the  Ada  Programming 
Support  Environment  (APSE)  are  given  in  the  STONEMAN  document  (BUXTON,  J.  N.  1980) .  Interest  in  the 
Ada  development  is  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Army 
and  Air  Force,  the  U.K.  Ministry  of  Defence  and  Department  of  Industry  and  the  EEC  are  all  funding  the 
development  of  an  environment  which  will  satisfy  the  STONEMAN  requirements. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  an  environment  by  a  project  may  mean  that  its  working  practices  will 
change.  They  do  not  have  to  change,  but  to  gain  most  benefit  from  the  environment  the  way  the  work  and 
people  are  organised  will  need  to  be  examined.  To  assess  some  of  these  implications  in  this  paper  the 
area  of  Configuration  Management  will  be  taken  as  an  example  of  an  area  that  will  be  affected.  The 
sort  of  things  done  in  Configuration  Management,  how  project  personnel  interact  with  Configuration 
Management  and  how  these  can  change  with  the  adoption  of  a  development  environment  such  as  APSE  will  be 
considered. 

This  paper  starts  by  describing  the  sort  of  activities  which  take  place  in  Configuration  Management  so 
as  to  set  the  scene  and  define  a  common  terminology.  It  then  goes  onto  give  an  overview  of  the  relevant 
features  of  the  STONEMAN  requirements.  This  leads  onto  a  discussion  of  how  the  APSE  can  support 
Configuration  Management  and  finally  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of  using  APSE  for  Configuration 
Management. 

2.  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT 

2.1.  Configuration  Management  Activities 

The  description  given  here  of  Configuration  Management  activities  is  loosely  based  on  the  terminology 

given  in  (BERSOFF,  E.  H . 1979).  Obviously  practices  will  vary  in  detail  from  company  to  company 

and  even  between  projects  in  the  same  company,  but  the  main  ideas  will  be  essentially  the  same. 

In  (BERSOFF,  E.H.  1979)  four  component  activities  are  identified  within  Configuration  Management.  These 
are:- 

a)  Configuration  Identification 

b)  Configuration  Control 

c)  Configuration  Status  Accounting 


d)  Configuration  Auditing 
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Configuration  Identification  is  concerned  with  labelling  the  bits  of  the  software  as  it  evolves  and  how 
these  bits  of  software  are  related  together  to  produce  a  version  of  the  system.  The  most  elementary 
item  to  be  identified  is  termed  a  "Software  Configuration  Item”  (SCI).  In  a  development  plan  there  will 
be  a  number  of  baselines.  These  are  planned  ahead  and  are  set  as  milestones  in  the  plans.  Such  base¬ 
lines  can  consist  of  such  objectives  as  "all  major  software  components  functionally  specified",  "all 
software  modules  designed"  or  "all  software  modules  tested".  Generally  these  baselines  will  appear  as 
a  hierarchy  of  SCI's.  Configuration  Identification  allows  the  state  of  the  system  to  be  described  and 
also, by  reference  to  the  baselines , what  it  is  that  is  being  aimed  at. 

Configuration  Control.  During  the  development  of  a  system  the  software  is  bound  to  change  for  one  of 
the  following  reasons 

a)  The  software  does  not  meet  its  requirements  in  all  respects. 

b)  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  change  the  hardware 

c)  The  software  requirement  is  changed 

d)  There  are  problems  with  project  plan  schedules 

e)  A  way  of  saving  costs  is  needed. 

fliere  must  be  some  mechanism  to  regulate  changes  to  ensure  they  are  incorporated  in  a  controlled  way 
and  that  no  changes  are  overlooked.  It  must  take  into  account  the  implications  of  a  change  to  other 
aspects  of  the  system.  These  implications  may  be  associated  with  functional,  economic  or  schedule 
aspects  of  the  system.  In  the  practice  of  Configuration  Control  there  are  three  basic  components. 

a)  A  formal  mechanism  for  raising,  approving  (or  disapproving)  and  checking  proposals. 

b)  A  system  of  documentation  to  support  the  change  mechanism. 

c)  Procedures  for  controlling  the  application  of  changes  to  the  system. 

Configuration  Status  Accounting  provides  a  mechanism  to  maintain  a  record  of  how  the  system  evolved  and 
the  current  state  of  the  system  design  relative  to  published  baseline  documents  and  written  agreements. 
This  actively  involves  recording  all  the  SCI's  and  their  related  data  including  changes.  It  thus 
supplies  data  for  the  other  three  functions. 

Configuration  Auditing  checks  on  the  relation  of  the  current  status  of  the  system  to  baselines  and  system 
requirements.  Oftis  includes  verifying  that  what  is  planned  to  be  in  a  baseline  is  actually  present. 

It  validates  that  no  design  decisions  in  the  current  baseline  has  compromised  the  customer's  requirements. 
It  also  provides  a  mechanism  for  the  update  and  control  of  baselines. 

There  are  a  number  of  formal  mechanisms  which  interface  between  the  quality  activities  and  the  programmer 
and  the  customer.  The  first  of  these  mechanisms  is  Registration.  When  a  programmer  has  completed  a 
design  specification  or  a  software  module,  which  will  be  part  of  the  baseline,  he  passes  these  onto  the 
Configuration  Management  mechanisms.  This  process  is  formalised  as  registration.  Before  items  are 
accepted  for  registration  there  will  be  a  check  that  all  the  items  required  for  registration  are  present. 
Then  responsibility  for  these  objects  passes  from  the  programmer  to  Configuration  Management.  To  change 
these  objects  after  registration  means  going  through  a  formal  change  procedure*.  Thus  registration  marks 
the  entry  of  an  SCI  into  the  formal  change  control  mechanism  of  Configuration  Control. 

A  second  interface  mechanism  is  the  Design  Review.  Here  a  group  of  interested  parties  meet  to  review 
a  document  or  software  design  or  whatever  constitutes  the  SCI  in  the  baseline.  A  design  review  meetinc 
may  include  customer  representatives.  The  review  assesses  the  SCI  to  see  if  it  satisfies  its  requirements 
and  is  well  designed.  The  review  may  put  forward  change  proposals  which  are  noted  as  design  review 
actions.  Thus  the  design  review  activity  supports  the  auditing  function  of  Configuration  Manaqement. 

The  final  interface  mechanism  is  the  Conf iguration  Control  Board.  This  is  a  group  of  people  who  assess 
change  proposals  and  decide  whether  a  change  should  be  adopted  and  at  what  point  in  the  development 
schedule  it  should  be  incorporated.  They  will  consider  the  impact  of  the  change  on  the  requirement 
costs  schedule  and  on  the  quality  of  the  system.  Thus  it  is  a  mechanism  for  supporting  the  change  control 
mechanism  of  Configuration  Control. 

The  view  of  Configuration  Management  given  above  is  rather  idealistic  and  in  practice  the  application 
is  often  simplified  in  a  number  of  ways.  Design  reviews  can  be  informal  where  no  strict  minutes  are 
taken,  but  note  is  taken  of  review  actions.  Often  there  is  no  formal  Configuration  Control  Board  and 
the  software  project  management  will  decide  whether  to  incorporate  a  change.  At  the  detail  design 
levels  design  reviews  maybe  less  formal.  For  instance  at  a  requirements  review  there  may  be  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  customer,  while  at  a  review  of  module  design  the  most  senior  person  may  be  only  a 
section  leader.  To  shorten  timescales  the  design  may  be  started  before  the  requirement  has  been 
properly  reviewed.  The  decisions  when,  where  and  how  Configuration  Management  procedures  are  applied 
in  the  different  aspects  of  a  project  is  a  mangement  decision  which  must  be  based  on  a  careful  value 
judgement. 

2.2.  Project  Roles  and  Configuration  Management. 

Having  described  various  activities  involved  in  Configuration  Management  the  way  Configuration  Management 
affects  the  work  of  project  personnel  can  now  be  considered.  Again  a  slightly  idealistic  view  has  been 
taken,  but  it  is  hoped  that  there  is  sufficient  reality  left  to  maintain  credence.  Although,  on  a 
project  of  any  size  there  will  be  many  different  jobs,  only  four  roles  will  be  considered  here.  The 
various  jobs  are  assumed  to  consist  of  elements  from  the  four  basic  roles.  The  four  roles  are:- 
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a)  Progranmer 

b)  Quality  Engineer 

c)  Software  Project  Manager 

d)  Librarian 

Under  this  hypothesis,  for  instance,  a  Section  Leader  or  Chief  Programmer  can  be  considered  to  combine 
the  roles  of  programmer  and  project  manager.  He  will  still  do  some  design  and  look  at  code,  but  will 
also  manage  his  team  in  an  analogous  way  to  that  in  which  a  project  manager  runs  a  project. 

The  progranmer 's  role  is  central  to  a  software  project.  It  is  his  output  that  forms  the  product  and 
is  the  thing  that  is  controlled  by  Configuration  Management.  A  programmer's  basic  sequence  of  actions 
is  shown  in  Fig. 1,  This  is  an  idealised  view;  in  practice  some  of  the  reviews  may  be  informal  or  even 
not  be  present  at  all.  The  programmer  will  go  through  this  sequence  a  number  of  times  and  under 
different  circumstances.  He  will  design  the  software  from  scratch  based  on  a  requirement:  he  will 
modify  an  already  existing  design  based  on  a  set  of  changes  approved  by  the  Configuration  Control  Board 
or  he  will  integrate  several  modules.  The  requirements  and  approved  changes  received  by  the  programmer 
will  be  under  the  control  of  Configuration  Management  and  will  thus  be  issued  via  an  official  issuing 
mechanism.  When  modifying  or  integrating  software  the  programmer  will  also  be  issued  with  code  also 
via  the  Configuration  Management  mechanism.  While  the  programmer  is  developing  the  software  he  will 
have  versions  which  are  outside  Configuration  Management  Control.  When  an  item  is  finished  and 
approved  by  a  design  review  it  is  then  passed  into  Configuration  Management  control  via  the  registration 
mechanism.  The  registration  of  things  like  code  and  binary  often  involves  producing  copies  on  some 
physical  medium  such  as  paper  tape  for  lodging  with  the  librarian. 

Conventionally  the  quality  engineer's  role  is  to  advise  on  quality  matters  and  monitor  quality  practices 
used  by  the  project.  Here  we  extend  this  role  to  include  actually  carrying  out  the  quality  procedures 
as  well. 

The  quality  engineer's  role  is  not  normally  as  highly  structured  as  the  programmer’s.  His  attention 
can  be  on  several  parts  of  the  project  at  once,  at  several  levels  and  over  a  number  of  versions  of  the 
system. 

Early  in  the  project  he  will  be  involved  in  looking  at  the  project  plans  and  proposed  quality  procedures. 

In  particular  in  the  Configuration  Management  area  he  will  check  that  the  baselines  have  been  defined 
adequately  and  that  there  is  proper  identification  of  SCI’s.  Also  at  this  stage  he  will  be  involved  in 
the  design  and  implementation  of  the  Configuration  Control  mechanisms. 

Duung  the  project  a  recurring  action  of  the  quality  engineer  is  his  participation  in  design  reviews. 

At  these  reviews  he  is  responsible  for  recording  the  review  actions  and  for  raising  change  proposals  for  the 
Configuration  Control  Board. 

In  preparing  for  the  Configuration  Control  Board  the  quality  engineer  must  ensure  that  the  right  set  of 
change  proposals  are  put  before  the  board  and  that  the  implications  of  the  changes  are  compiled.  He 
may  need  help  from  ether  project  personnel  to  complete  the  compilation  of  the  implications. 

After  design  reviews  and  Configuration  Control  Board  the  quality  engineer  will  check  that  all  the 
resulting  actions  are  propagated  through  the  project  and  are  properly  carried  out. 

Another  important  activity  involving  the  quality  engineer  is  the  quality  audit.  Here  the  customer  or 
possibly  the  company  itself  will  check  to  see  that  there  are  proper  quality  procedures  set  up  for  the 
project  and  that  they  are  being  followed  adequately.  The  auditor  will  want  to  know  what  the  procedures 
are  and  will  want  evidence  that  they  are  being  followed.  Part  of  this  evidence  is  supplied  by  the 
Configuration  Management  records  and  Comparing  them  with  the  actual  software  produced. 

It  is  the  librarian's  job  to  administer  the  software  library  project.  Every  project  needs  some  central 
position  to  store  its  software  and  related  documents.  This  is  normally  supplied  by  the  software  project 
library.  The  librarian  will  accept  items  for  logging  in  the  library  and  be  responsible  for  indexing 
and  classifying  all  the  items  in  the  library. 

As  part  of  the  indexing  activity  the  librarian  will  keep  a  list  of  software  identifiers  used  in  the 
project  and  act  as  a  source  of  new  identifiers.  The  acceptance  of  items  into  the  library  is  via 
registration.  During  registration  the  librarian  will  ensure  that  all  the  items  that  should  be  present 
for  the  SCI  and  baseline  are  present  and  all  of  the  changes  that  are  supposed  to  be  incorporated  have 
been.  The  librarian  will  then  update  his  records  to  reflect  the  completion  of  an  SCI  in  a  baseline. 

He  will  issue  copies  of  reference  items  of  code,  binaries  as  well  as  documents.  He  is  also  responsible 
for  the  distribution  of  change  information  to  relevant  project  personnel.  In  addition  the  librarian 
is  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  items  in  the  library  and  is  thus  responsible  for  taking  copies 
of  items  or  what  ever  action  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  information  in  the  items  is  not  corrupted. 

The  Software  Project  Manager  monitors  the  project's  progress  and  ensures  that  there  is  a  proper  supply 
of  resources  to  complete  the  project  on  time  and  within  the  budget. 

To  monitor  progress  he  needs  to  know  where  he  is  and  where  he  is  making  for.  He  can  use  the  Configuration 
Management  data  to  help  him.  The  baselines  are  where  he  is  making  for,  and  the  fraction  to  which  each 
baseline  is  complete  is  an  indication  of  where  he  is.  Of  course,  this  is  only  part  of  the  picture  and 
he  will  ask  Lis  programmers  for  progress  on  the  non-Configuration  Managed  items  they  are  currently  working 
on. 


3 .  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  ENVIRONMENT 


A  very  general  definition  of  a  development  environment  is  that  it  provides  a  context  for  the  orderly, 
rational  evolution  of  software  systems.  It  does  this  via:- 

a)  A  flexible  system  for  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  code,  binary  and  all  related  project  data. 

b)  A  set  of  software  tools  to  manipulate  the  data.  Examples  of  tools  are  editors,  compilers,  text 
formatters, report  generators,  etc. 

c)  A  friendly  user  interface  to  allow  the  user  to  interact  with  the  system  in  a  simple  and  natural 
way  to  achieve  his  aims. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  approach  are:- 

a)  Better  manageability  of  the  development  process.  Since  a  large  part  of  the  project  data  is  in  the 
data  storage  of  the  environment  this  makes  it  easier  to  control. 

b)  Improved  visibility  of  the  development  process  for  both  Management  and  Quality.  Again  the  central 
storage  of  data  makes  it  easier  to  see  what  has  and  has  not  been  done. 

c)  Easier  enforcement  of  project  standards  since  it  should  be  possible  to  produce  tools  to  scan 
sections  of  data  to  highlight  any  deviations  from  standards. 

d)  Better  integration  of  the  development  process  through  all  project  phases.  Since  the  data  is  held 
centrally  the  transfer  of  data  is  made  much  simpler. 

e)  Reduction  of  clerical  tasks.  Since  the  data  is  available  on  the  computer,  the  collection, 
transcription  and  transmission  task  associated  with  paper  based  project  control  systems  is  reduced. 

Overall  these  advantages  are  expected  to  lead  to  improved  quality  and  more  easily  maintained  software 
and  lower  overall  life-cycle  costs. 

The  Ada  Programming  Support  Environment  (APSE)  is  intended  to  support  the  development  of  systems  written 
in  the  Ada  language.  The  emphasis  in  the  environment  is  the  development  of  software  for  real-time 
embedded  computers.  The  broad  requirements  given  in  the  STONEMAN  document  are  aimed  at  providing  cost 
effective  support  for  the  whole  of  the  software  life-cycle  and  are  as  follows.  The  tool  set  must  be 
integrated.  Each  tool  should  carry  out  a  simple  task,  but  must  be  easily  combined  to  allow  more  complex 
tasks  to  be  carried  out.  There  should  be  a  database  to  store  all  project  data.  It  roust  be  possible  to 
assign  descriptive  attributes  to  objects  in  the  database  and  create  relationships  between  objects.  It 
roust  also  be  possible  to  group  objects  In  the  database  in  several  ways.  The  requirement  calls  for  a 
host  independent  User  Interface  so  that  whatever  host  the  system  is  implemented  on,  a  user  will  always 
have  common  useful  set  of  facilities. 

The  logical  structure  as  described  in  STONEMAN  is  shown  in  Fig. 2.  The  part  outside  the  host  facilities 
is  termed  the  kemal  APSE  (KAPSE)  and  provides  the  host  independent  user  interface.  It  also  provides 
a  host  independent  interface  for  the  tools  in  the  environment  tool  set.  A  part  of  the  KAPSE  is  involved 
in  providing  the  database  facilities.  Thus  both  tools  and  users  can  access  the  database  via  the  KAPSE 
interface.  The  environment  also  includes  the  concept  of  a  minimal  APSE  (MAPSE) .  This  is  defined  as 
the  minimum  useful  APSE.  The  MAPSE  contains  a  basic  tool  set  as  shown  in  Fig. 2. 

The  smallest  separate  identif iable  collection  of  information  on  the  database  is  termed  an  object.  It 
must  have  three  mandatory  types  of  attributes  which  are  category,  access  rights  and  history.  The  object 
category  indicates  the  type  of  data  in  the  object  e.g.  code,  binary,  text.  The  access  rights  attribute 
indicates  how  an  object  was  derived  e.g.  what  files  were  edited  and  what  conaaands  were  used  in  the  edit 
or  what  version  of  compiler  was  used.  The  history  mechanism  appears  to  be  based  on  similar  ideas  to 
those  in  the  Source  Code  Control  System  of  programmer’s  work  bench  (ROCHIND,  M.  J.  1975).  it  must  be 
possible  to  add  further  attribute  types  for  any  object  type  and  to  record  relationships  between  objects 
in  the  database.  The  relationship  facility  will  for  instance,  allow  an  object  containing  Ada  cede  to 
be  related  to  its  corresponding  binary  and  its  design  documentation. 

When  developing  a  design  or  piece  of  code  it  may  go  through  several  versions  before  being  completed  and 
accepted.  The  result  aimed  at  is  always  the  same  and  is  always  refered  to  by  the  same  name.  The 
STONEMAN  document  covers  this  by  allowing  am  abstract  object  to  be  given  the  name  of  the  product  being 
developed  and  then  requires  that  one  cam  indicate  different  versions  of  the  abstract  object. 

4.  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  TOE  ASPE 

4.1.  Implementation  of  Conf iguration  Management  in  the  APSE. 

To  see  how  Configuration  Management  can  be  aided  by  the  APSE  am’  how  the  Configuration  Management  aids  can 
be  implemented  on  the  APSE,  a  particular  implementation  strategy  will  be  described.  This  strategy  is 
only  sketched  out  here  to  show  seme  of  the  possibilities,  in  reality  there  will  be  more  detail  to  be 
worked  out  before  a  full  Conf iguration  Management  system  could  be  implemented  on  the  APSE  to  suit  a 
particular  company  and  project.  The  MAPSE  does  require  a  Configuration  Management  tool,  but  the  minimum 
requirements  for  this,  given  in  the  STONEMAN  document,  is  that  it  must  allow  interrogation  of  the  history 
attribute  of  any  object  in  the  database  and  it  must  provide  managerial  control  over  the  persistence  of 
objects  in  the  database.  This  is  only  a  very  small  and  minor  aspect  of  Configuration  Management. 

The  requirements  on  the  APSE  to  be  able  to  implement  Configuration  Management  are:- 


a)  To  be  able  to  store  baselines,  SCI's  and  changes  on  the  database. 

b)  To  be  able  to  relate  SCI's  in  a  tree  to  the  baselines  and  to  relate  changes  to  the  SCI's  and 

baselines  they  affect. 

c)  To  be  able  to  relate  the  baselines  and  SCI's  to  the  code,  binaries  etc.,  stored  on  the  database. 

d)  To  be  able  to  store  references  to  the  documents  which  form  part  of  a  baseline  and  relate  these  to 

their  relevant  baselines  and  SCI’s. 

e)  ?o  be  able  to  control  access  rights  to  an  object  and  change  these  as  the  status  of  the  object  changes 
e.g.  when  a  module  of  software  is  registered  the  database  object  containing  the  code  and  binaries 

of  the  module  have  their  access  rights  changed  so  that  they  cannot  be  deleted. 

f)  To  be  able  to  write  tools  that  allow  the  Configuration  Management  data  on  the  database  to  be  updated 
in  a  natural  way.  The  tools  must  also  be  able  to  create  and  n.odi fy  the  relationship  between  data 
objects  to  reflect  the  evolution  of  the  system  and  its  baselines,  and  also  to  reflect  the  change 
control  mechanism. 

g)  To  be  able  to  write  tools  that  produce  reports  about  the  data  to  support  the  Configuration  Manage¬ 
ment  process.  This  will  require  such  reports  as  lists  of  the  SCI's  in  a  baseline,  a  list  of  items 
completed  in  a  baseline,  a  list  of  changes  related  to  a  baselines  and  which  changes  are  awaiting 
approval.  There  are  obviously  many  more  possibilities. 

The  requirements  a,b,c  and  d  in  principle  are  satisfied  by  the  STONEMAN  requirement  for  a  database  object. 
The  requirement  e)  should  be  satisfied  by  the  access  control  attribute,  but  there  is  not  enough  detail 
to  confirm  that  it  is  adequate.  An  example  of  a  possible  scheme  of  database  objects  is  shown  in  Fig. 3. 

This  diagram  depicts  the  records  types  and  the  relationships  between  them.  This  scheme  proposes  only 
3  object  types;  one  to  represent  baselines,  one  to  represent  SCI's  and  one  to  represent  changes.  The 
SCI  object  will  be  an  abstract  object  because  it  will  come  in  a  number  of  versions.  The  baseline  must 
be  related  to  the  SCI's  assigned  to  that  baseline.  The  SCI's  must  be  able  to  be  incorporated  in  a  tree. 
Also  the  SCI  must  be  related  to  the  particular  aspect  of  the  SCI  which  make  up  the  baseline  e.g.  documents, 
code,  binary  and  test  results.  These  could  be  the  actual  objects  in  the  programmer's  area.  Thus  there 
is  a  direct  link  between  the  Configuration  Management  area  and  a  programmer's  area.  In  other  words 
there  is  potentially  direct  control  of  the  software  being  developed. 

Changes  must  be  related  to  the  baselines  they  affect  and  to  the  SCI's  they  affect.  There  are  two  relations 
between  change  and  SCI;  one  representing  the  SCI  version  to  which  the  change  is  applied  and  the  other 
representing  the  SCI  version  resulting  from  the  change.  The  change  objects  will  need  an  attribute  to 

indicate  whether  the  changes  have  been  approved  or  not.  It  is  possible  to  extend  this  model  to  include 

objects  representing  Design  Reviews  and  Configuration  Control  Boards.  The  design  review  can  then  be 
linked  to  the  changes  they  have  raised  and  the  Configuration  Control  Board  to  the  changes  that  were  or 
are  to  be  considered  at  the  Configuration  Control  Board. 

It  can  be  seen  that  this  simple  scheme  will  support  the  requirements  in  f  and  g.  It  is  possible  to  hold 
baselines  and  their  related  SCI's.  It  is  possible  to  hold  changes  and  relate  these  to  the  SCI's  and 
baselines. 

The  following  tools  could  be  supported  on  this  scheme  and  provide  assistance  to  project  Configuration 
Management. 

a)  A  tool  to  input  and  store  data  on  baselines  and  SCI's 

b)  A  registration  tool  to  accept  SCI's  for  registration.  It  will  check  items  presented  against  the 

requirements  of  the  baselines  and  set  the  access  rights  on  the  relevant  files.  It  will  also  update 

the  baseline  to  indicate  that  the  SCI  has  been  registered. 

c)  A  change  control  tool  which  would  input  change  information, create  a  change  object  and  link  it  to  the 

relevant  SCI's  and  baselines.  It  could  accept  data  allocating  a  change  to  a  design  review  and 

Configuration  Control  Board  and  connect  the  change  object  to  the  relevant  design  review  and 
Configuration  Control  Board  objects.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  reflect  the  approval  status  of 
the  change  by  altering  an  attribute  of  the  change  object.  It  will  distribute  Lhe  contents  of  the 
change  documents  to  the  attendees  of  Configuration  Control  Board  and  Design  Review  and  to  the 
relevant  programmers  using  the  mailing  system.  (See  e  below.) 

d)  An  identification  control  tool  which  will  keep  a  register  of  project  identifiers  and  issue  identifiers 
on  request. 

e)  A  mailing  tool  that  maintains  a  set  of  distribution  lists  and  issues  nominated  documents  to  the 

people  on  a  specified  distribution  list  upon  request.  This  mailing  system  might  simply  print  the 

requisite  number  of  copies  adding  one  of  the  addresses  on  the  distribution  list  to  each  copy  or 

alternatively  it  might  flag  the  availability  of  the  document  to  the  addressee's  user. 

f)  A  baseline  listing  tool  to  produce  listings  of  baselines  and  SCI's.  These  listings  will  include  the 
SCI's,  completion  status  and  related  changes  with  their  approval  status. 

g)  A  formal  issuing  tool  which  will  issue  working  versions  of  library  items.  It  will  check  on  the  user's 
access  rights  to  the  item  before  issuing  it.  It  could  include  a  checking  mechanism  if  the  output  is 
to  some  hard  copy  device,  such  as  paper  tape,  to  ensure  the  correct  output  of  the  item. 
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4.1.  Effect  of  APSE  on  Configuration  Management  Activities 

Having  discussed  a  possible  implementation  of  tools  to  support  Configuration  Management  on  the  APSE  it  is 
now  possible  to  see  how  these  impact  on  the  Configuration  Management  activities.  First  consider  the  way 
each  of  four  component  activities  of  Configuration  Management,  identified  earlier,  are  affected. 

In  Configuration  Identification  a  lot  of  the  clerical  administration  task  will  be  relieved  by  the  identifi¬ 
cation  control  tool.  When  choosing  an  identification  system  at  the  start  cf  the  project  any  limitations 
imposed  oy  the  environments  objects  naming  and  version  naming  must  be  taken  into  account.  With  a  carefully 
designed  environment  there  should  be  little  or  no  restriction  on  choosing  naming  conventions. 

In  Configuration  Control  the  formal  mechanism  will  s till  be  needed,  but  the  way  it  is  implemented  may  well 
change.  It  will  be  possible  to  use  the  computer  to  capture  directly  data  on  change  proposals  from  the 
proposer.  These  could  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  people  via  the  mailing  tool.  The  change  control  tool  can 
then  be  used  to  moi  itor  the  progress  of  each  change  through  the  formal  mechanism.  The  tool  could  also 
ensure  that  no  change  is  forgotten  and  can  be  used  to  identify  quickly  if  there  is  a  hold  up  in  a  change 
and  where  it  is  being  delayed.  Upon  approval  of  any  change  the  system  can  also  ensure  that  the  programmer 
is  aware  of  any  change  and  that  it  is  being  applied  to  the  right  version  of  the  software. 

In  Status  Accounting  most  of  the  data  could  be  on  the  computer.  Here  enquiries  can  be  made  directly 
rather  than  by  going  through  a  project  librarian.  In  a  development  environment  it  is  possible  that  the 
job  of  project  librarian  could  disappear. 

In  Configuration  Auditing  the  support  from  the  environment  will  be  to  control  the  update  of  baselines. 

The  assessment  of  SCI's  to  determine  if  they  still  meet  the  requirements  must  still  be  done  by  humans. 

The  formal  interface  mechanisms  of  Registration,  Design  Reviews  and  Configuration  Control  Baords  are 
supported  by  environment  tools.  The  registration  data  for  the  registration  tool  could  be  captured  directly 
by  computer  with  the  programmer  in  dialogue  with  the  computer;  the  system  correlating  his  replies  with 
its  record  of  baseline  and  changes  and  finally  setting  the  access  rights  on  the  registered  objects  to 
stop  them  being  changed,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  whole  process  could  be  completely  automated,  but  it 
is  felt  desirable  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  other  human  check  before  accepting  objects  for 
registration  to  verify  that  the  programmer  is  indeed  delivering  the  right  product. 

The  Design  Review  and  Configuration  Control  Board  meetings  can  be  supported  by  the  distribution  and 
recordinn  of  the  inputs  and  results  of  these  me  tings.  Again  using  the  change  control  and  mailing  tool 
this  ir  fairly  easily  achieved. 

The  affect  on  the  programmer  is  to  reduce  his  clerical  tasks.  When  he  starts  a  design,  the  text  of  the 
requirement  document  could  well  be  on  the  database.  In  this  case  he  may  simply  list  the  document  for  him¬ 
self  and  any  changes  that  must  be  incorporated  to  achive  his  baseline.  Thus  he  will  be  reasonably  sure 
that  he  has  all  the  current  changes.  Once  has  has  produced  the  design  document  this  again  can  be  held  on 
the  database.  Upon  acceptance,  the  access  rights  may  be  set  to  stop  the  text  being  changed.  Changes 
required  will  be  compiled  in  terms  of  change  requests.  The  progress  of  changes  can  be  monitored  through 
the  change  mechanism  by  the  programmer.  A  similar  process  is  carried  out  when  the  code  has  been  produced 
and  tested.  If  the  programmer  is  modifying  or  intergrating  code  then  he  will  be  allowed  to  copy  the 
relevant  version  of  the  code  for  himself  to  work  on  by  setting  appropriate  access  rights. 

The  quality  engineer  not  only  has  the  Conf iguration  Management  data  on  the  computer,  but  he  can  directly 
control  the  programmer's  access  to  controlled  data  objects.  With  the  APSE,  the  quality  engineer  can 
administer  Design  Reviews  and  Confiugration  Control  Boards  more  easily.  The  Design  Review  actions  can  be 
embodied  in  change  objects  and  related  to  the  baselines  and  SCI's  that  they  affect.  When  it  comes  to 
Configuration  Control  Boards  the  relevant  list  of  changes  to  be  considered  by  that  particular  meeting 
can  be  easily  listed.  The  list  of  adjacent  SCI's  can  also  be  made  to  aid  determining  the  implications 
of  the  change.  The  distribution  of  meeting  inputs  and  the  propogation  of  changes  to  the  system  through 
the  project  can  be  greatly  assisted  by  a  computer  mailing  system. 

As  noted  earlier  the  registration  of  documents  is  a  lot  simpler.  Also  many  of  the  tasks  done  by  the 
project  librarian  could  disappear. 

The  project  manager's  role  is  not  affected  except  that  he  gets  his  data  more  rapidly,  it  is  more  upto- 
data  and  of  better  quality  than  a  manual  system.  He  may  have  better  control  over  the  development,  since 
he  has  a  greater  visibility  of  what  is  being  developed.  In  planning  the  project  the  project  manager  will 
have  to  take  into  account  the  different  procedures  that  will  be  needed  if  he  is  going  to  use  an  APSE. 

The  use  of  an  environment  may  change  the  things  an  external  auditor  will  look  at.  The  tools  used  to 
manipulate  the  Configuration  Management  data  will  embody  the  quality  procedures .  Thus  the  auditor  may 
want  to  look  at  the  way  these  tools  work  and  even  at  the  code.  At  another  extreme  the  customer  may 
insist  that  particular  onf iguration  Management  tools  are  used  on  his  project.  Financial  files  on 
computers  are  audited  using  computers.  The  customer  may  want  to  impose  a  similar  audit  on  the  Configuration 
Management  data  on  the  APSE.  This  may  especially  be  the  case  if  the  customer  has  insisted  that  a  particular 
Configuration  Management  suite  of  programs  is  used. 

S.  CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Configuration  Management  tools  will  be  developed  and  probably  be  available  soon  after 
the  early  APSE’s  are  delivered.  A  project  that  uses  an  APSE  does  not  have  to  use  Configuration  Management 
tools.  But  it  is  an  oovious  advantage  to  adopt  Conf iguration  Management  tools  from  the  project  manager's 
and  quality  engineers  points  of  view. 

In  this  paper  we  have  considered  only  one  aspect  of  project  work  in  relation  to  the  APSE.  Other  aspects 
will  also  be  affected  by  APSE.  What  can  be  said  with  confidence  is  that  the  use  of  APSE  will  change  the 
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the  way  a  project  is  run.  This  must  be  planned  for. 

Although  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  and  the  facilities  supplied  are  focussed  on  the  programmer, 
it  is  the  author's  feeling  that  the  main  justification  of  the  APSE  is  in  the  management  aspects  of  the 
project.  The  greater  visibility  and  control  ensured  with  an  APSE  are  a  great  advantage  in  any  project 
and  this  is  the  area  where  a  lot  of  the  cost  benefits  will  arise. 
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SUMMARY 


Avionics  systems  have  very  high  reliability  requirements  and  are  therefore  prime 
candidates  for  the  inclusion  of  fault  tolerance  techniques.  In  order  to  provide 
tolerance  to  software  faults,  some  form  of  state  restoration  is  usually  advocated  as  a 
means  of  recovery.  State  restoration  can  be  very  expensive  for  systems  which  utilize 
concurrent  processes.  The  concurrency  present  in  most  avionics  systems  and  the  further 
difficulties  introduced  by  timing  constraints  imply  that  providing  tolerance  for  software 
faults  may  be  inordinately  expensive  or  complex.  This  paper  asserts  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  proposes  a  straightforward  pragmatic  approach  to  software  fault  tolerance  which 
is  believed  to  be  applicable  to  many  real-time  avionics  systems.  A  classification  system 
for  software  errors  is  presented  together  with  approaches  to  recovery  and  continued 
service  for  each  error  type. 


1  Introduction 


Digital  avionics  systems  typically  operate  in  real  time.  This  means  that  inputs  may 
be  expected  and/or  outputs  must  be  generated  according  to  some  real-time  schedule.  For 
example,  an  avionics  system  may  send  commands  to  control  surfaces  every  tenth  of  a  second 
of  real  time.  The  requirement  for  operation  in  real  time  presents  difficulties  over  and 
above  those  normally  encountered  in  programming.  For  example,  a  real-time  program  may 
successfully  produce  the  output  demanded  by  its  specification  but  fail  to  do  so  within 
the  imposed  real-time  deadline. 

Avionics  systems  must  be  extremely  reliable.  There  are  two  approaches  to  the 
construction  of  software  which  must  exhibit  behavior  that  is  highly  reliable  (that  i3, 
complying  with  its  specifications  most  of  the  time).  Avizieni3  (Avizienis,  1976)  called 
these  fault  intolerance  and  fault  tolerance.  Fault  intolerance,  embraces  all  the  various 
techniques  which  try  to  ensure  that  software  contains  no  faults.  Fault  tolerant  software 
incorporates  techniques  which  attempt  to  ensure  that  service  is  maintained  by  coping  with 
the  faults  which  remain  after  the  application  of  all  possible  fault  avoidance  measures. 

This  report  di3cus3es  the  application  of  fault  tolerance  techniques  to  real-time 
avionics  software.  A  practical  approach  to  software  fault  tolerance  is  presented  which 
can  be  applied  relatively  easily  and  can  use  existing  hardware.  Using  this  approach, 
systems  can  be  constructed  which  will  continue  to  provide  adequate  responses  in  real  time 
under  circumstances  where  faults  in  the  software  would  normally  cause  a  loss  of  service. 

Previous  work  in  the  area  of  fault  tolerant  real-time  systems  has  been  reported  by 
others  (Campbell  et  al,  1  979;  Hecht,  1976;  Kopetz,  1979).  It  is  likely  that  certain 
military  real-time  systems  have  made  some  use  of  software  fault  tolerance  but  in  most 
cases,  such  systems  have  not  been  described  in  the  open  literature.  One  exception  is 
SAFEGUARD  (Gawron,  1975). 


2  Principles  af  Faul t 


Detailed  discussions  of  the  general  principles  of  software 
found  elsewhere  (Anderson  et  al,  1979;  Randell  et  al,  1978). 
given  here. 


fault  tolerance  may  be 
Only  a  brief  overview  is 


The  following  terminology  will  be  adopted: 

1.  a  FAILURE  occurs  whenever  the  external  behavior  of  a  system  does  not  conform  to 
that  prescribed  by  the  system  specification, 

2.  an  ERROR  (more  accurately  known  as  an  erroneous  state)  is  a  state  of  the  system 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  corrective  action  by  the  system,  could  lead  to  a 
failure  which  would  not  be  attributed  to  any  event  subsequent  to  the  error, 

3.  a  FAULT  is  the  adjudged  cause  of  an  error. 
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The  term  fault  will  thus  be  used  to  refer  to  any  defect  in  a  system  which  could 
generate  an  erroneous  state  (for  example,  a  defective  hardware  component  or  a  "bug"  in  a 
program) . 

Fault  tolerance  techniques  can  usually  be  divided  into  four  constituent  phases.  They 
are: 

1.  ERROR  DETECTION.  In  order  to  tolerate  a  fault  its  effects  must  first  be 
detected.  Clearly,  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  performing  checks  to  determine 
whether  any  erroneous  situation  has  arisen. 

2.  DAMAGE  ASSESSMENT.  Having  detected  that  the  system  is  in  error,  it  will  usually 
be  necessary  to  identify  how  much  of  the  state  of  the  system  has  been  corrupted. 

3.  ERROR  RECOVERY.  Probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  fault  tolerance  is  the 
provision  of  an  effective  means  of  transforming  an  erroneous  state  of  the  system 
into  a  well  defined  and  error  free  state.  Methods  for  achieving  this 
transformation  can  sometimes  make  good  use  of  the  information  retained  in  the 
erroneous  state,  but  it  can  be  more  secure  to  simply  discard  the  erroneous  state 
and  reset  the  system  to  some  prior  state  (a  recovery  point). 

4.  CONTINUED  SERVICE.  In  order  to  enable  the  system  to  continue  to  provide  the 
service  required  by  its  specification,  further  action  may  be  needed  to  ensure 
that  the  fault  whose  effects  have  been  obviated  does  not  immediately  recur  and 
thus  ruin  the  whole  approach.  Unless  the  fault  was  transient  and  will  not  recur 
in  any  case,  it  must  either  be  rectified  or  circumvented. 

The  occurrence  of  errors  in  software  is  unpredictable.  They  do  not  arise  through 
component  degradation  (as  in  hardware)  but  have  the  characteristics  of  design  raults. 
For  this  reason,  the  techniques  adopted  for  the  four  component  strategies  described  above 
must  operate  in  as  general  a  way  as  possible.  Thus,  it  is  advocated  that  error  detection 
should  be  achieved  by  checking  that  the  system  is  functioning  acceptably.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  the  more  conventional  approach  of  checking  for  specific  malfunctions 
should  be  discarded,  but  that  negative  checks  of  this  type  should  be  supplemented  by 
positive  acceptability  checks. 

In  an  unanticipated  error  situation,  an  automated  exploratory  approach  to  damage 
assessment  would  be  difficult.  It  is  appropriate  to  base  decisions  about  the  extent  of 
damage  on  assumptions  of  how  the  system  is  structured  and  the  apparent  severity  of  the 
error. 

A  similar  approach  to  error  recovery  entails  mistrusting  any  of  the  state  information 
considered  to  be  damaged  and  avoiding  the  use  of  recovery  techniques  which  rely  on  such 
information.  In  order  to  recover  from  the  unpredictable  situations  which  can  ensue  from 
design  faults,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  more  drastic  alternative  of  replacing  all 
suspected  parts  of  the  system  state  together  with  any  other  parts  which  must  be  replaced 
for  consistency.  This  may  involve  substantial  processing  and  consequent  delay. 

Finally,  in  order  to  achieve  continued  service  after  recovery  has  taken  place,  some 
means  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  original  fault  must  be  found.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  some  estimate  of  the  location  of  a  software  fault  so  that  the  module 
containing  the  fault  can  be  replaced  by  a  stand-by  spare.  Given  the  nature  of  software 
faults,  it  is  clear  that  the  spare  module  must  be  of  independent  design. 


3  EauUt 


Systems 


While  considerable  success  has  been  achieved  in  devising  mechanisms  to  provide  fault 
tolerance  in  the  software  of  sequential  systems,  difficulties  arise  when  systems  of 
communicating  concurrent  processes  are  considered,  particularly  if  real-time  constraints 
are  imposed.  Suggestions  in  this  more  difficult  area  have  involved  major  assumptions 
about  the  nature  of  the  concurrency  in  the  system  (Campbell  et  al,  1  979;  Kim,  1 97  ts ; 
Randell,  1975;  Russell,  1  975;  Shrlvastava,  1979;  Shrivastava  et  al,  1978). 

The  basic  problem  is  that  if  processes  can  communicate  at  will,  then  whenever  one 
process  establishes  a  recovery  point  (for  state  restoration  purposes)  it  is  advisable  for 
all  other  processes  to  do  the  same.  Thus  the  processes  have  to  be  synchronized.  If  this 
is  not  done,  system-wide  consistent  state  restoration  may  only  be  possible  by  rolling 
back  the  activity  of  the  system  to  an  arbitrarily  earlier  point  in  time.  This  is  the 
Domino  Effect  (Randell,  1975).  All  of  the  above  approaches  are  aimed  at  avoiding  the 
heavy  overhead  incurred  with  large  numbers  of  recovery  points  (and  associated 
synchronization)  or  extensive  rollback. 

The  process  structure  of  real-time  systems  contains  many  synchronization  points  which 
are  usually  associated  with  timing  constraints.  Synchronization  points  occur  within  the 
process  structure  where  a  subset  of  the  processes  are  synchronized,  and  at  frame 
boundaries  where  all  of  the  processes  are  synchronized.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
synchronization  of  processes  in  a  real-time  system  stems  from  the  need  to  synchronize 
with  the  external  environment,  rather  than  from  any  inherent  needs  of  the  processes 
themselves.  Thus  much  more  synchronization  occurs  than  would  be  found  in  concurrent 
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systems  that  do  not  operate  In  real  time.  This  means  that  although  real-time  systems  are 
concurrent,  they  have  a  characteristic  which  is  highly  desirable  if  recovery  points  are 
to  be  provided  without  excessive  overhead  -  the  provision  of  fault  tolerance  need  not 
involve  any  changes  to  the  process  structure.  Such  systems  are  particularly  amenable  to 
the  application  of  a  modified  form  of  the  CONVERSATION  technique  (Randell,  1975). 

A  set  of  processes  which  participate  in  a  conversation  may  communicate  freely  among 
themselves,  but  with  no  other  processes.  Processes  may  enter  the  conversation  at 
different  times  but,  on  entry,  each  must  establish  a  recovery  point.  All  processes  mu3t 
leave  the  conversation  at  the  same  time  since  if  an  error  is  detected  in  any  participant, 
every  process  in  the  conversation  must  restore  its  recovery  point  and  try  again.  If  the 
conversation  structure  is  used  to  provide  recoverability  in  a  general  concurrent  system, 
the  necessary  state  restoration  can  be  automated  using  a  recovery  cache  (Horning  et 
al,  1971*),  which  is  a  form  of  mechanised  incremental  checkpoint.  Although  this  13 
conceptually  straightforward,  if  a  recovery  cache  is  not  supported  in  the  underlying 
machine  then  extensive  processing  will  be  necessary  to  simulate  its  operation.  Presently 
available  computers  do  not  provide  a  hardware  recovery  cache  although  an  experimental 
PDP  11  with  a  recovery  cache  is  being  built  (Lee  et  al,  1979).  Except  in  particularly 
simple  cases,  the  overhead  of  a  software  recovery  cache  is  prohibitive. 

A  particularly  simple  form  of  conversation  occurs  when  processes  enter  the 
conversation  upon  creation  and  leave  upon  termination.  Practical  real-time  systems 
frequently  have  characteristics  which  allow  much  simpler  recovery  provided  this 
restricted  form  of  conversation  is  used  for  process  communication.  Specifically,  full 
state  restoration  need  not  be  attempted  since,  in  practice,  a  great  deal  is  usually  known 
about  the  system  state  when  processes  synchronize.  The  repetitive  nature  of  a  real-time 
system  dictates  that  its  state  at  a  given  synchronization  point  will  be  very  similar  on 
each  frame.  No  data,  or  very  little,  is  generated  which  is  used  or  modified  from  frame 
to  frame.  Recovery  mechanisms  can  therefore  be  based  on  re-establishing  the  processes  a3 
they  normally  appear  when  initiated  in  a  frame  and  then  ensuring  that  any  frame  specific 
data  has  its  correct  values.  In  view  of  the  limited  amount  of  data  which  is  frame 
specific,  the  recovery  required  involves  little  more  than  a  reset.  As  such,  hardware 
assistance  is  not  essential.  Assuming  all  code  and  constants  to  be  in  a  read  only 
memory,  the  reset  procedure  can  be  simply  and  adequately  handled  in  software. 


4  Error 


For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  recovery  mechanisms  which  have  to  be  applied,  errors 
will  be  classified  according  to  a  set  of  definitions.  This  classification  i3  basically 
with  respect  to  the  apparent  seriousness  of  the  situation  arising  from  a  fault.  The 
definitions  are: 


1. 

INTERNAL  error  - 

an 

error 

that 

can 

be 

adequately 

handled 

by 

the 

process 

responsible  for 

the 

system 

being 

in  error. 

2. 

EXTERNAL  error  - 

an 

error 

that  cannot 

be 

adequately 

handled 

by 

the 

process 

responsible  for 

the 

system 

being 

in  error, 

but  whose 

effects  are  limited 

to  that 

process. 


3.  PERVAGIVE  error 

responsible  for  the 
generate  errors  not 
The  Incidence  of  errors  will 


an  error  that  cannot  be  adequately  handled  by  the  process 
system  being  in  error,  and  such  that  other  processes 
directly  attributable  to  their  own  faults, 
be  classified  according  to  the  following  definitions: 


1.  PERSISTENT  -  an  error  is  persistent  if  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the 
associated  fault  exceeds  some  predetermined  threshold. 

2.  TRANSIENT  -  an  error  is  transient  if  it  is  not  persistent. 


Given  this  classification  scheme  for  errors,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  determine 
which  class  an  error  falls  into  once  it  has  been  detected.  This  enables  appropriate 
recovery  techniques  to  be  employed  reflecting  the  extent  of  the  damage  incurred  by  the 
system.  In  practice,  a  classification  can  only  be  attempted  and,  in  general,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  classify  all  errors  correctly.  For  example,  an  error  could  occur  which  was 
in  fact  pervasive,  but  if  the  consequent  damage  to  the  other  processes  was  not  detected, 
then  this  pervasive  error  would  be  indistinguishable  from  an  external  error.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  about  this  problem.  Some  form  of  recovery  will  be  invoked  even 
when  an  error  is  wrongly  classified  and  this  may  still  be  sufficient  to  ensure  continued 
service  from  the  system. 


5  Error  Detection  and  damage  Assessment 


Errors  detected  by  hardware  are  usually  signalled  by  the  generation  of  an  interrupt, 
but  the  signaling  of  software  detected  errors  can  take  many  forms;  for  example  a  flag 
could  be  set,  a  branch  instruction  executed  leading  to  an  error  handler,  or  an  interrupt 
deliberately  generated.  It  is  assumed  in  the  following  discussion  that  whenever  an  error 


is  detected  control  passes  automatically  to  a  system  error  handler 


On  being  invoked  the  error  handler  must  make  a  determination  of  the  extent  of  the 
damage  to  the  system  state,  and  then  initiate  appropriate  error  recovery  measures.  In 
the  approach  proposed  in  this  paper,  damage  to  the  system  is  implicitly  assessed  by  the 
error  handler  classifying  each  error  as  being  internal,  external,  or  pervasive.  For 
external  and  pervasive  errors,  the  recovery  technique  applied  is  also  dependent  on 
whether  the  error  is  deemed  to  be  transient  or  persistent. 

In  order  to  classify  errors  with  reasonable  accuracy,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
error  handler  to  retain  information  concerning  the  error  history  of  processes  in  the 
system.  No  information  need  be  maintained  for  internal  errors  since  such  errors  are 
considered  to  be  completely  localized  difficulties  for  which  the  recovery  applied  by  the 
process  involved  is  adequate. 

Whether  an  error  in  a  process  can  be  considered  internal  or  not  will  be  very  system 
dependent.  The  error  handler  makes  this  determination  based  on  whether  this  particular 
error  is  one  for  which  processes  are  permitted  to  attempt  local  recovery  and  whether  the 
process  in  which  the  error  occurred  has  the  means  of  attempting  local  recovery.  If  local 
recovery  is  available,  permitted,  and  apparently  successful  the  error  is  classified  as 
internal.  Otherwise,  the  error  will  be  dealt  with  as  an  external  or  pervasive  error. 

An  error  can  be  suspected  to  be  pervasive  if  multiple  non-internal  errors  occur  in  a 
single  frame.  A  persistent  external  error  is  suggested  if  an  external  error  recurs 
frequently  in  a  particular  process.  Frequent  recurrence  of  pervasive  errors  indicates  a 
persistent  pervasive  error.  Quantification  of  "multiple"  and  "frequent"  in  the  above 
yields  a  well-defined  cl assi f ica ti on  algorithm  for  use  by  the  error  handler. 

It  is  suggested  here  that  if  an  external  error  has  occurred  in  a  frame,  then  any 
further  occurrence  of  a  non-internal  error  in  that  frame  should  be  classified  as  a 
pervasive  error.  It  is  preferrable  for  the  error  handler  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side 
of  caution. 

Consideration  of  existing  systems  suggests  that  a  less  rigid  approach  can  be  adopted 
toward  determining  the  persistence  of  an  external  error.  A  straightforward  frequency 
test  seems  appr c or i ate ;  for  example,  an  external  error  in  process  P  could  be  considered 
persistent  if  on  external  error  in  P  had  occurred  either  in  each  of  the  n  previous 
frames,  or  in  p  of  the  q  previous  frames  (where  n,  p,  and  q  are  integers  selected  by  the 
syatem  designer).  A  stricter  version  of  the  same  test  might  be  considered  necessary  to 
detect  recurring  pervasive  errors. 


6.1  Internal  Errors 


Recovery  from  internal  errors  is  only  attempted  for  those  errors  for  which  explicit 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  system  design.  Techniques  for  internal  recovery  by  a 
process  include  'ad  hoc1  repair  as  a  part  of  a  local  exception  handler  (Goodenough,  1975) 
such  as  a  PL/I  'ON1  unit,  or  a  more  general  approach  such  as  the  systematic  state 
restoration  employed  by  recovery  blocks.  It  is  inappropriate  to  discuss  the  response  to 
internal  errors  because  in  any  given  set  of  circumstances,  recovery  is  highly  dependent 
on  the  structure  of  the  individual  processes  involved. 


6.2  Ext&rnal  Ermrs 


Recovery  from  external  errors  is  assumed  to  be  provided  by  state  restoration  using  a 
simple  reset  mechanism  for  the  process  involved.  As  discussed  in  section  3,  this  can  be 
easily  achieved  in  software. 

Three  general  approaches  to  recovery  and  continued  service  are  possible  following  the 
detection  of  an  external  error.  They  are: 

1.  No  special  processing.  The  error  is  ignored  and  the  system  continues  trying  to 

provide  service. 

2.  Provision  of  behaviour  that  is  acceptable  in  the  short  term  but  is  inferior  to 

that  intended  from  the  process  in  which  the  error  is  deemed  to  have  occurred. 

3.  Provision  of  behaviour  equivalent  to  the  intended  behaviour  of  the  process  in 

which  the  error  is  deemed  to  have  occurred. 

Approach  1  could  be  considered  for  processes  which  are  not  critical  but  for  no  others. 
It  is  not  recommended  even  under  these  circumstances  since  there  is  alwsys  the  danger 


that  an  untreated  error  could  have  unanticipated  side  effects. 


Approach  2  is  essentially  the  use  of  recovery  blocks  as  proposed  by  Hecht 
(Hecht,  1976).  Although  it  was  suggested  in  the  context  of  timing  errors,  this  approach 
is  equally  applicable  to  other  external  errors.  Essentially,  the  occurrence  of  a  fault 
in  a  primary  process  is  handled  by  the  execution  of  an  alternate  providing  degraded 
service.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  simple  alternates  are  possible.  In 
particular,  in  real-time  systems  with  short  frame  times  it  is  often  acceptable  to  re-use 
the  outputs  of  the  previous  frame  as  the  outputs  for  the  frame  in  which  the  error 
occurred.  This  is  known  as  the  "skip-frame"  strategy.  Another  possibility  is  some  form 
of  extrapolation  based  on  data  from  several  previous  frames. 

Approach  3  is  similar  to  approach  2  but  assumes  that  non-degraded  outputs  must  be 
generated  on  every  frame  regardless  of  the  occurrence  of  faults.  In  practice  this 
approach  will  be  required  only  rarely  in  the  treatment  of  transient  external  errors. 
Most  real-time  systems  seem  able  to  operate  acceptably  despite  momentary  degradation  of 
service  and,  if  an  external  error  is  truly  transient,  approach  2  will  often  be 
appropriate.  If  an  external  error  is  persistent,  repeated  use  of  approach  2  will  almost 
certainly  lead  to  a  state  which  constitutes  a  system  failure  at  some  point.  For  example, 
repeated  use  of  the  skip-frame  strategy  amounts  to  the  system  repeatedly  ignoring  changes 
in  the  external  environment.  The  primary  intent  of  most  real-time  systems  is  prompt 
response  to  changes  in  the  external  environment. 

Hecht  (Hecht,  1976)  has  proposed  the  design  of  a  real-time  executive  which  will  remove 
a  defective  process  from  the  system  and  replace  it  by  a  new  version.  Using  the  model  and 
error  classification  scheme  proposed  here,  this  amounts  to  responding  to  a  persistent 
external  error  by  replacing  the  relevant  process  with  a  substitute.  This  substitute  is 
completely  equivalent  in  its  interfaces  to  the  rest  of  the  system  but  is  constructed 
differently  so  that,  hopefully,  it  will  not  become  erroneous  under  the  ci rcumstances 
which  caused  the  original  process  to  become  erroneous. 

Thus,  provision  of  continued  service  depends  on  whether  the  error  is  transient  or 
persistent.  Both  types  can  occur  and  so  provision  must  be  made  for  both.  This  suggests 
that  every  process  should  be  supplemented  by  at  least  one  degraded  service  alternate  to 
cope  with  transient  external  errors  and  another  version  of  the  primary  process  to  cope 
with  persistent  external  errors. 


Pervasive  errors  are  the  most  serious  of  the  error  classes.  The  fact  that  the  error 
is  pervasive  means  that,  in  the  absence  of  fault  tolerance,  total  system  failure  is  very 
likely  even  if  errors  have  only  been  detected  in  supposedly  noncritical  processes.  So 
much  damage  has  probably  been  done  that  critical  processes  will  almost  Certainly  enter 
erroneous  states. 

Strategies  are  limited  by  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  error  will  be  classified 
initially  as  transient  and  the  only  practical  approach  to  continued  service  is  to  use  the 
simple  skip-frame  strategy  discussed  above.  The  system  complexity  required  if  an  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  execute  more  extensive  alternates  for  many  processes  is  almost  certainly 
unacceptable.  If  the  error  is  indeed  transient  then  thi3  strategy  is  probably  adequate 
anyway. 

If  the  error  turns  out  to  be  persistent  and  pervasive  then  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  system  will  be  able  to  provide  any  acceptable  service.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  it  has  failed.  Treatment  of  the  error  during  its  initial  transient 
classification  will  have  attempted  to  ensure  that  acceptable  service  was  maintained  but 
such  treatment  cannot  continue.  The  only  viable  automatic  treatment  for  persistent 
pervasive  errors  is  complete  replacement  of  the  software.  If  provisions  for  recovery  and 
continued  service  have  been  made  for  external  errors,  there  will  be  a  second  version  of 
each  process  available  and  the  replacement  of  each  process  by  the  second  version  amounts 
to  total  software  replacement.  Once  again,  recovery  can  be  handled  by  a  simple  reset. 
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A  general  approach  to  fault  tolerance  in  real-time  systems  has  been  presented  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  these  systems  often  have  characteristics  which  make  them 
particularly  amenable  to  the  Inclusion  of  fault  tolerance. 

There  is  a  cost  associated  with  the  provision  of  fault  tolerance  and  it  may  be 
substantial.  If  two  versions  of  a  primary  process  are  to  be  provided  they  must  both 
receive  equal  care  and  attention  in  their  preparation.  This  could  more  than  double  the 
total  cost  of  the  software.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  such  critical  systems  as 
commercial  air  transports,  the  software  cost  is  not  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total 
development  cost.  Copies  of  the  software  for  additional  aircraft  cost  nothing  and  so, 
for  an  entire  fleet,  the  cost  of  producing  high-quality,  fault-tolerant  software  may  be 
insignificant  compared  to  the  total  cost  of  producing  the  aircraft.  Irrespective  of  the 


cost,  in  many  cases  the  need  for  the  utmost  reliability  dictates  the  need  for  fault 
tolerant  systems. 
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SUMMARY 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  software  for  computer  based  Electronic  Warfare  (EW)  systems  has  become 
a  major  problem  and  represents  a  significant  percentage  of  the  overall  life  cycle  costs.  This  paper  par¬ 
tially  summarizes  a  three  year  effort  which  looked  at  various  software  cost  reduction  techniques  within  the 
framework  of  EW  processing  requirements.  EW  processing  characterization  was  the  initial  task  undertaken  in 
this  study  and  it  will  be  summarized  in  this  paper.  The  intent  of  the  characterization  study  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  data  base  for  the  following  investigations,  which  also  will  be  summarized  in  this  paper:  (1)  The 
investigation  of  the  compatibility  of  instruction  sets,  which  are  used  or  have  a  near  term  possibility  of 
being  used  in  EW  svutems,  to  the  EW  processing  tasks;  (2)  The  investigation  of  High  Order  Languages  and 
software  structuring  efficiencies  based  upon  bench  marks  which  characterized  major  EW  functions. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Electronic  Warfare  (EW)  systems  represent  the  most  demanding  processing  environment  to  be  encountered  any¬ 
where.  These  systems  must  operate  In  near  real  time  on  an  extremely  high  data  rate  environment  with  a  high 
degree  of  reliability.  In  addition,  these  systems  must  be  configured  to  be  easily  reprogrammed  and  main¬ 
tainable.  The  development  and  maintenance  of  software  for  these  systems  has  become  a  major  problem  and 
represents  a  significant  percentage  of  the  overall  life  cycle  system  costs.  In  1978,  the  Avionics  Labora¬ 
tory  Electronic  Warfare  Division  of  the  Air  Force  Wright  Aeronautical  Laboratories  (AFWAL)  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  embarked  upon  a  program  with  Systems  Consultants,  Incorporated  to  investigate  EW 
software.  This  investigation  looked  at  various  software  cost  reduction  techniques  within  the  framework  of 
EW  processing  requirements.  The  data  presented  in  this  paper  is  primarily  extracted  from  the  AFWAL  techni¬ 
cal  report  (Ziesig,  D. ,  June  1981)  resulting  from  this  study. 

The  characterization  of  EW  processing  was  the  initial  task  undertaken  in  this  study.  As  a  data  base  for 
this  characterization,  six  EW  systems  were  selected  based  upon  various  stages  of  development  and  available 
data.  Three  systems  were  operational  and  one  system  each  was  in  engineering  development,  advanced 
development  and  exploratory  development.  As  such  the  characterization  was  based  upon  a  wide  range  of  EW 
processing  techniques.  The  characterization  study  had  three  primary  objectives,  two  of  which  will  be 
summarized  in  this  paper. 

The  first  objective  was  to  characterize  EW  software  to  the  extent  necessary  to  generate  an  ideal  EW  instruc 
tion  set  (CALEW)  which  incorporated  the  needs  of  the  EW  programmer.  The  basic  cost  reduction  assumption 
here  is  that  by  the  proper  choice  of  the  instruction  set  architecture,  significant  economies  in  memory 
size  and  program  execution,  higher  visibility  of  the  data  structures  and  algorithms,  clearer  more  concise 
programs  will  result.  The  intent  of  generating  the  CALEW  was  not  to  recommend  a  new  Instruction  set,  but 
rather  to  have  a  basis  on  which  presently  available  or  proposed  instruction  sets  could  be  compared.  This 
characterization  and  instruction  set  comparison  will  be  presented  in  this  paper. 

The  second  objective  was  to  generate  benchmarks  which  were  representative  of  El*/  processing  and  use  these 
benchmarks  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  using  a  High  Order  Language  (HOL)  and  structured  programming  in  EW 
systems.  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  application  of  a  HOL  to  system  development  are  many.  One  cost 
benefit  estimate,  resulting  from  programming  in  a  HOL,  is  typically  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  number 
of  lines  of  source  code  per  unit  time  Is  Independent  of  the  language  used  (Doty,  D.,  February  1977),  If 
thi9  is  indeed  true,  using  a  typical  expansion  rate  of  four  machine  code  statements  per  HOL  source  state¬ 
ment,  the  resulting  cost  impact  could  be  4:1.  However,  there  is  an  obvious  penalty  to  be  paid  in  the  form 
of  increased  storage  requirements  and  increased  program  execution  time  resulting  from  the  HOL  inefficiency. 
Another  area  which  has  potential  to  reduce  system  development  and  maintenance  costs  is  the  use  of  Modem 
Programming  Practices  (MPP)  such  as  structured  code,  structured  design,  programming  support  libraries,  and 
chief  programming  teams.  The  results  of  work  in  this  area  indicate  that  the  total  person  hours  required 
for  developing  and  testing  software  can  be  substantially  reduced  when  MPP  are  applied  (Curtis,  B.,  March 
1980  and  Milliman,  P. ,  February  1980).  However,  there  are  increased  storage  requirements  and  run  time 
inefficiencies  to  be  encountered,  related  to  using  HOL  and  structured  code  in  light  of  EW  requirements  were 
pursued  in  this  study  and  will  be  summarized  in  this  paper. 

2.  EW  PROCESSING  CHARACTERIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  SET  COMPARISON 

The  characterization  of  EW  software  was  approached  from  many  different  aspects.  The  first  aspect  was  a 
thorough  analysis  of  EW  software  data  structures.  This  review  covered  197  data  structures  and  can  be 
summarized  as  follows.  The  primary  data  structure  is  the  table  which  is  implemented  as  a  linked  list. 

There  are  numerous  tables  within  a  program  which  are  linked  together  in  order  to  resolve  ambiguities.  The 
reasoning  behind  the  predominant  use  of  tables  Is  the  ease  of  reprogramming  the  system.  The  statistical 
distribution  of  field  widths  among  the  data  structures  is  shown  in  table  1.  Note  the  large  number  of  field 
which  are  only  one  bit  and  the  large  number  less  than  8  bits.  This  is  consistent  with  the  real  world  pro¬ 
cessing  of  EW  systems  where  items  of  Interest  such  as  pulse  width,  scan  type,  etc  require  small  fields  for 
characterization.  It  is  of  interest  to  also  note  that  of  the  41%  of  the  fields  which  were  full  words, the 
majority  of  these  fields  were  pointers  to  other  tables  and  files.  The  fields  within  the  tables  were  also 
tightly  packed  irregardless  of  the  instruction  set  support  for  manipulating  partial  fields.  It  appears 
that  an  instruction  set  which  supports  bit  manipulations  is  essential  for  EW  processing. 
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Another  aspect  of  HW  software  characterization  consisted  of  a  static  analysis  of  instruction  use.  Tins 
analysis  consisted  of  simply  counting  the  instruction  usage  in  the  programs.  The  results  of  the  static 
analysis  are  shown  in  table  2.  As  can  be  seen  from  this  table,  approximatel v  UY/  of  the  instructions 
used  were  concerned  with  moving  data.  A  flexible  load/store  instruction  set  is  essential  for  EW  systems. 
Also,  note  the  ln-ge  number  of  branches.  Branching  is  primarily  based  upon  logically  testing  a  variable 
(i.e.  a  variable  is  less  than,  larger  than,  or  between  some  set  limits). 

The  variables  used  primarily  range  from  -8  to  +7  or  1  to  4  bits  in  length.  These  small  numhers  represent 
data  items  such  as  the  number  of  hits,  the  available  jammer  units,  the  number  of  active  threats,  etc.  The 
predominant  use  of  small  numbers  again  emphasizes  the  need  for  an  instruction  set  which  is  efficient  in 
manipulating  small  numbers.  Note  also  in  table  2.,  the  small  use  of  arithmetic  instruction  which  consisted 
primarily  of  adds/subtracts.  EW  processing  is  primarily  logic  oriented  and  sophist  icated  arithmetic  mani¬ 
pulation  is  not  used  to  a  great  extent.  However,  this  characterization  may  require  modification  as  the 
need  arises  to  process  more  exotic  emitters. 

Another  aspect  of  the  characterization  process,  consisted  of  searching  the  operational  programs  tor  groups 
of  instructions  which  were  indicative  of  the  type  of  processing  involved  in  EW  systems,  but  were  not  imple¬ 
mented  because  of  lack  of  instruction  set  support.  This  analysis  coupled  with  the  previous  characterization 
approaches  allowed  the  characteristic  sequences  shown  in  table  1  to  be  generated.  This  table  is  self 
explanatory  and  summarizes  the  primary  attributes  of  FW  software. 
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After  the  EW  processing  characterization  effort,  an  instruction  set  was  generated  which  covered  the  features 
necessary  for  real  time  processing,  in  general,  and  focused  specifically  on  EW.  The  final  CALEW  consisted 
of  110  instructions.  After  CALEW  was  generated,  it  was  sent  to  companies  which  are  specifically  involved  in 
EW  systems  and  EW  programmers  were  requested  to  rate  from  1  to  10,  the  value  of  each  instruction  in  the 
instruction  set.  This  data  was  then  averaged  for  each  instruction  and  used  as  a  multiplier  to  ultimately 
compare  instruction  sets.  Ten  Instruction  sets  were  selected  for  comparison.  They  were  the  instruction 
sets  included  in  the  characterization  study  and  instruction  sets  which  have  near  term  potential  of  being 
used  in  EW  systems.  Each  instruction  in  the  CALEW  was  compared  against  each  instruction  in  the  comparison 
set.  If  the  comparison  set  did  not  have  the  instruction  capability,  it  was  given  a  0  for  this  instruction. 
If  the  comparison  set  possessed  the  instruction,  that  instruction  was  given  the  value  of  the  multiplier. 

The  results  of  this  comparison  are  shown  in  table  4.  Note  that  MIL  STD  1750  ranks  highest  ••hose 

instruction  sets  tested.  In  particular,  it  surpassed  the  competitors  by  its  high  degree  of  data  manipula¬ 
tion  capabilities,  compare  features,  and  efficiency  in  handling  small  numbers. 
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3.  BENCHMARK  SELECTION,  HOL  AND  STRUCTURED  PROGRAMMING  ANALYSIS 

During  the  EW  processing  characterization  study  benchmark  algorithms  were  selected  which  characterized  the 
major  EW  functions.  The  benchmarks  selected  are  listed  in  table  5  by  name  and  function.  These  benchmarks 
with  the  exception  of  DATAMAN  and  PURGE  were  selected  as  they  existed  in  the  six  data  base  systems  and 
as  such,  these  benchmarks  did  not  use  structured  programm  techniques.  The  benchmarks  DATAMAN  and  PURGE  were 
selected  to  exercise  the  manipulation  of  tightly  packed  data,  exercise  the  use  of  global  data  and  linked 
list  operations.  These  operations  are  typical  of  all  EW  systems  and  are  not  readily  extractable  from  any 
one.  The  PRIDE  1  benchmark  is  a  special  case  which  will  be  discussed  later.  The  selected  benchmarks  were 
extensively  documented  to  assure  a  minimum  of  ambiguity  and  interpretation  difficulties.  Documentation 
typically  consisted  of  25-30  pages  per  120  line  benchmark.  This  is  for  more  extensive  than  the  25-30  page 
per  1000  lines  of  code  typically  expected  (ref  2).  The  documentation  consisted  of  verbal  descriptions,  sym¬ 
bol  dictionary,  unstructured  flow  chart,  data  structure  description,  and  structured  algorithm  description. 


AFLOOK 

-  PARAMETER  MATCHING 

-  LINKED-LIST  PROCESSING  (SUBSIDIARY  LISTS  AND  POINTERS) 

-  PARTIAL  WORD  MANIPULATION 

-  PRIORITIZATION 

DATAMAN 

-  USE  OF  GLOBAL  DATA 

-  TIGHTLY  PACKED,  COMPLEX  DATA  STRUCTURE  MANIPULATION 

EID 

-  PARAMETER  MATCHING 

-  LINKED  LIST  PROCESSING  (POINTERS) 

-  PARTIAL  WORD  MANIPULATION 

EXD 

-  SIGNAL  DETECTION  (INTERRUPT  HANDLING) 

-  PARAMETER  MATCHING 

-  USE  OF  FLAGS 

-  LINKED  LIST  PROCESSING 

-  ERROR  DETECTION 

EXEC 

-  SCHEDULING 

-  PARAMETER  MATCHING 

-  FLAG  DETECTION  AND  SETTING 

PRIDE  1 

-  PARAMETER  MATCHING 

and 

-  TABLE  UPDATES 

PRIDE  2 

-  BINARY  SEARCH 

PURGE 

-  LINKED  LIST  ADDITIONS  AND  DELETIONS 

TABLE  5.  BENCHMARKS 


The  HOL's  and  respective  assembly  languages  (AL)  selected  for  testing  were  JOVIAL  073),  AN/AYK15A  (MIL  STD 
1750);  CMS  2,  ULTRA;  and  FORTRAN,  MACRO-11.  Benchmarks  were  also  coded  in  ADA  in  order  to  assess  any 
language  difficulties,  but  because  of  comiler  unavailability,  no  quantitative  data  was  collected.  The 
benchmarks  selected  were  distributed  to  programmers  proficient  in  the  languages  under  consideration.  All 
HOL  benchmarks  were  coded  using  structured  programming  techniques  and  all  AL  programs .with  the  exception 
of  PURGE,  DATAMAN,  and  PRIDE  1,  were  coded  from  the  unstructured  flow  charts.  The  PRIDE  1  benchmark  was 
reconstructed  from  the  PRIDE  2  implementation  by  analyzing  the  PRIDE  2  function  and  redesigning  the  original 
PRIDE  2  algorithm.  The  AL  version  of  PRIDE  1  was  coded  using  structured  programing  techniques  only. 


The  number  of  lines  of  source  code  required  for  each  benchmark  is  shown  in  table  6.  In  general,  the  amount 
of  HOL  source  code  required  was  57%  of  the  amount  of  AL  source  code  required.  Specifically,  the  JOVIAL 
Implementation  required  23%  less  code  than  the  AN/AYK15A  and  the  FORTRAN  implementation  required  51%  less 


trs^^r«s,xniS2Si  •  sMK.'mirs;, 

r;rSv“' 

5  r?.»  Unis  of  code  than  those  Implemented  tn  MACR  .  This  supports  the  conclusion 

iU  mt  STD  H50  highly  supports  «V  processing.  During  the  he  P  gramme r  £ 

quired  to  keep  trach  o  ^  e.r  program  ng  -  l*  ;  “  ^snarle  code  ^  approximately  twice  the 

^“t^  HOL  source"code^kthe  ESS  5  tine  retired  to  code  consistent  with  the  theory  that  the  pro¬ 
gramming  time  per  line  of  code  is  independent  of  the  language  used. 


BENCHMARK 

ri 

*s\ 

fOO  | 

MAC 

CMS 

n.  t 

AFLOOK 

:  r: 

178 

267 

124 

187 

KID 

■j  • 

I5S 

67 

y4 

EXD 

1^7 

182 

EXEC 

no  i 

i :  l 

bj 

:  16 

PRIDF.  2 

16  3 

i  >* 

1 02 

178 

PURGE 

4S 

>6 

97 

Ml 

49 

53 

DATAMAN 

7b 

41 

199 

79 

141 

(pride  1 

190 

198  , 

128  | 

267 

l _ _ — - - 

'ABLE  6 

LINES 

OF  SOURCE 

CODE 

J73 

15A 

FOR 

MAC 

CMS 

ULT 

AFLOOK 

966 

530 

1313 

764 

15^8 

832 

EID 

386 

236 

663 

270 

4  32 

408 

EXD 

1146 

718 

1282 

758 

EXEC 

502 

368 

740 

424 

PRIDE  2 

642 

462 

832 

534 

PURGE 

252 

160 

262 

204 

384 

220 

DATAMAN 

862 

674 

933 

1196 

668 

572 

PRIDE  1 

814 

59  A 

1186 

646 

TABLE  7.  MEMORY  USE  OF  IN  BYTES 

b^derlved?  The  benchmarks,  PURGE,  DATAMAN,  and  PRIDE  1  were  implemented  using  structured  programming 
,  i  tn  hni-h  the  HOL  and  AL  versions.  For  these  benchmarks,  JOVIAL  implementations  required 

techniques  in  both  the  HOL  v"”lon8.  For  those  benchmarks  which  used  structured  HOL  and  unstructured 

AreJOVl^  required  36Y  more  storage  than  the  AN/AYK15A  and  FORTRAN  required  237  more  storage  than  MACRO-11. 
Tie  code  expansion  contributed  by  structured  coding  then  appeared  to  be  around  10... 

Executable  instructions  for  each  benchmark  were  accumulated  and  --cation  times  -timated  to 

^fillLantr^cUrisons  of 

showman0 increasl^i^execut ion  IZ^tVz  cS^^ArciST^”**  f-r  FORTRAN  chared 

r8^o^^  - — 

coding  then  is  approximately  144  for  JOVIAL  and  17%  for  FORTRAN. 


BENCHMARK 

J73 

ISA 

F0P 

MAC 

CMS 

•XT 

AFLOOK 

569 

31^ 

492 

281 

64  1 

310 

ETD 

217 

134 

249 

91 

194 

171 

F.XD 

748 

396 

511 

314 

EXEC 

285 

194 

320 

178 

PRIDE  2 

431 

264 

393 

221 

PURGE 

131 

99 

113 

79 

197 

89 

DATA!  IAN 

513 

414 

474 

429 

221 

PRIDE  1 

524 

331 

544 

306 

1 

TABLE  8.  EXECUTION  TIMES  OF  BENCHMARKS 


4.  CONCLUSION 

The  characterization  of  EW  software  provided  insight  into  the  capabilities  the  instruction  set  used  to  pro 
gram  EW  system  should  possess.  Of  those  instruction  sets  presently  used  in  EW  systems  or  those  which  have 
potential  of  being  used  in  EW  systems,  MIL  STD  1750  appears  to  have  the  capabilities  most  compatible  with 
EW  processing.  It  is  recommended  that  MIL  STD  1750  be  adopted  for  use  in  such  systems,  if  assembly  Ian- 
guage  programming  is  desired. 

Evaluating  HOL  and  structuring,  in  light  of  the  EW  processing  requirements,  has  given  ins’ht  into  the 
specific  impact  these  areas  will  have  on  storage  requirements  and  execution  speed.  In  general,  U  appears 
as  if  EW  systems  could  presently  anticipate  increases  in  storage  requirements,  due  to  HOL  inefficiencies, 
of  approximately  25%.  Of  course,  this  number  is  a  function  of  the  specific  compiler  and  could  decrease  as 

better  compiler  optimization  is  implemented.  It  would  also  appear  that  10%  more  storage  would  be  required 

when  structured  coding  is  implemented.  The  effects  of  structuring  on  execution  time  appears  to  be  in  the 
area  of  14%  increase.  And  the  price  to  be  paid  in  execution  speed  due  to  implementation  in  an  HOL  appears 

to  be  around  40%.  Of  course,  these  inefficiencies  are  also  a  function  of  the  compiler  and  are  subject  to 

change.  Using  these  numbers  as  rules  of  thumb,  the  EW  system  designer  now  has  some  insight  to  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  using  HOL  and  structuring,  but  they  should  in  no  sense  be  used  exclusively  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  system  will  utilize  these  techniques. 
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DISCUSSION  FROM  AVIONICS  PANEL  FALL  1982  MEETING  ON 
SOFTWARE  FOR  AVIONICS 


Session  3  :  SOFTWARE  DESIGN  fND  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS  -  Chmn  B.  Mirailles  <FR> 

Paper  Nr.  13  -  THE  IMPACTS  OF  STANDARD 1 2 AT  I  ON  ON  AVIONIC  SOFTWARE 
Presented  by  -  Dr .  D.  E.  Sundstrom 
No  Questions 


Paper  Nr.  14  -  ADA  STATUS  AND  OUTLOOK 
Presented  by  -  L/Cdr  J.  F.  Kramer 
Speaker  -  6.  Lejeune 

Comment  -  ADA  is  anticipated  to  be  used  by  the  US  Air  Force  tor  'Low  Risk  Programs'.  Can  you 
define  those  programs  more  clearly. 


Response  -  What  I  said  is  that  ADA  will  be  used  by  the  US  Air  Force  for  'Low  Risk  Programs' 
until  adequate  compilers  and  an  environment  is  available.  I  define  “Low  Risk  Programs9  as  those 
where  the  programming  language  choice  will  not  be  on  the  critical  path  of  a  program,  where  a 
production  quality  compiler  for  the  program  computer  is  not  required  until  after  1985  or  84,  and 
where  the  program  is  not  too  large  and  complex.  The  Air  Force  may  attempt  to  dr  one  or  more 
parallel  Joviel/ADA  developments  to  gain  experience  without  having  the  implementation  language 
be  the  critical  path  item. 


Paper  Nr .  14  -  ADA  STATUS  AND  OUTLOOK 
Presented  by  -  L/Cdr  J.  F.  Kramer 
Speaker  -  H.  Schaaff 

Comnent  -Will  there  be  any  subsets  of  ADA  allowed"*  If  not,  how  will  that  be  achieved0 

Response  -  No  subsets  will  be  allowed.  This  will  be  achieved  by  the  validation  capability.  This 
does  not  mean  that  you  can  not  choose  to  implement  project  management  constraints  on  what  you 
let  your  programmers  use,  particularly  the  inexperienced  programmers.  It  also  does  not  mean  that 
a  particular  job  code  generator  and  run  time  can  not  be  optimized  to  execute  a  particular 
application  language  area  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  language  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
language.  But  an  ADA  computer  must  implement  the  whole  language  to  be  called  an  ADA  compiler. 

Paper  Nr.  14  -  ADA  STATUS  AND  OUTLOOK 
Presented  by  -  L/Cdr  J.  F.  Kramer 
Speaker  -  M.  K'einschmidt 

Coament  -  Do  you  have  a  concept  for  the  validation  of  ADA  compilers0 
Is  there  a  well  defined  procedure0 


Response  -  There  are  over  1400  routines  designed  to  check  the  presence  of  features  and  the 
absence  of  non-standard  features.  The  tests  are  both  compile  time  and  run  time  tests  designed  to 
check  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  legal  programs;  Imk/load  rejection  of  illegal  programs  and 
self  testing.  The  tests  are  publicly  available,  but  will  be  run  at  certification  time  by 
validation  personnel  with  their  own  parameters  input  to  the  test. 

Paper  Nr.  14  -  ADA  STATUS  AND  OUTLOOK 
Presented  by  -  L/Cdr  J.  F.  Kramer 
Speaker  -  H.  von  Groote 

Comment  -  You  were  mentioning  that  today  preliminary  compilers  are  available.  Do  you  Know  of 
experiences  gained  in  applications  of  ADA  with  these  compilers  and  would  you  like  to  comment  cn 
them0 


Response  -  I  know  of  one  non- imbedded  computer  application  for  a  parts  inventory,  accounting, 
and  payroll  using  the  telesoft  compiler  on  a  Motorola  68000  microprocessor.  Their  experiences 
for  the  first  part  of  the  system  which  the  customer  is  using  and  has  accepted  are  described  in 
the  MAy,  June  1982  ADA  letters  (Vol .  1,  Number  4).  They  have  now  delivered  the  second  increment 
for  a  total  of  70,000  lines  and  still  feel  the  same.  I  quote  from  the  article.  'To  the  ADA 
detractors  who  claim  the  language  is  too  large,  too  complex,  too  limited,  too  slow,  etc.,  we  say 
(resoundingl y)  'POPPYCOCK! ■ .  There  is  another  user  of  the  Intel limac  Computer  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Center,  Oehlgren,  who  is  using  it  for  modeling  and  rapid  prototyping  and  who  is  also 
very  positive  and  whose  only  regret  is  the  features  not  yet  available  like  generics.  I  think 
users  are  indicating  that  ADA  is  a  good  language. 

Paper  Nr.  15  -  STANDARDISATION  DU  LTR  POUR  CALCULATEURS  EMBARQUES  -  LE  PRESENT  ET  LE  FUTUR 
Presented  by  -  ICA  De  Montcheui! 

No  Questions 

Paper  Nr.  14  -  USE  OF  HIGH  ORDER  LANGUAGE  FOR  OFP  PROGRAMMING  WITH  EMPHASIS  CN  THE  USE  OF  ADA 
Presented  by  -  R.  Westbrook 
No  Questions 

Paper  Nr.  17  -  AN  APPROACH  TO  A  PORTABLE  PASCAL  LANGUAGE  FOR  DIFFERENT  ONBOARD  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  H.  Miemer 
Speaker  -  D.  M.  Weiss 

Comment  -  Could  you  describe  the  method  used  to  specify  the  target  micro-processor  to  the  code 
table  generator0 

Response  -  The  target  microprocessor ,  to  be  precise  the  target  assembly  instructions,  are 
described  by  a  sequence  of  generator  instructions.  By  executing  them  the  related  bit  (code) 


patterns  are  generated. 

Paper  Nr.  1?  -  AN  APPROACH  TO  A  PORTABLE  PASCAL  LANGUAGE  FOR  DIFFERENT  ONBOARD  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
Presented  by  -  H.  Weimer 
Speaker  -  W.  Fraednch 

Comment  -  You  said  that  for  political  reasons  PASCAL  was  selected.  In  which  programs/projec ts 
are  you  using  the  described/presented  features? 

Response  -  The  described  features  are  almost  in  the  development  phase,  therefore  no 
programs/projects  exist,  to  which  the  dedicated  system  is  applied. 

Paper  Nr.  17  -  AN  APPROACH  TO  A  PORTABLE  PASCAL  LANGUAGE  FOR  DIFFERENT  ONBOARD  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  H.  Wiemer 
Speaker  -  W.  1.  van  Meurs 

Comment  -  The  topic  you  discussed  handles  sequential  PASCAL.  To  cope  with  realtime  applications 
have  you  considered  applying  your  methodology  to  concurrent  PASCAL?  An  additional  advantage 
hereof  is  the  independence  of  any  manufacture-supplied  operating  system  on  the  target,  since  CP 
is  based  on  a  virtual  machine  implemented  by  a  small  kernel/interpreter  running  on  the  target 
machine. 

Response  -*  Considering  the  possible  realtime  features  we  have  taken  a  look  at  concurrent  PASCAL. 
We  only  adopted  the  datatype  semaphore.  The  monitor  concept  was  omitted. 

Paper  Nr.  18  -  USE  OF  HIGH  ORDER  LANGUAGES  ON  MICRO- PROCESSORS 
Presented  by  -  R.  M.  Boardnan 
Speaker  -  E.  J.  Dowling 

Comment  -  You  mentioned  that  you  had  a  requirement  that  during  testing,  all  statements  should  be 
executed  at  least  once.  Did  you  have  any  automatic  tools  to  help  decide  when  this  had  been 
achieved"7 

Response  -  We  had  no  requirement  to  obey  all  statements  at  least  once  during  testing.  This  was 
an  objective  set  by  myself  as  project  manager.  We  did  not  use  any  automatic  tools  to  help  us 
achieve  this. 

Paper  Nr.  18  -  USE  OF  HIGH  ORDER  LANGUAGES  ON  MICRO-PROCESSORS 
Presented  by  -  R.  M.  Boardman 
Speaker  -  N.  P.  H.  Haigh 

Comment  -  You  mentioned  that  the  HOL  should  have  an  ■ Assembl er-Code  Insert"  capability,  and  also 
that  the  programmer  should  be  familiar  with  the  assembly  language  of  the  target  micro.  Would  you 
comment  on  the  lack  of  generality  this  might  introduce? 

Response  -  Short  sections  in  assembler  language  were  necessary  to  meet  the  timing  constraints  in 
the  target  system.  However  in  order  to  test  the  software  on  the  host  system  we  wrote  equivalent 
HOL  text  for  each  code  segment.  If  a  new  processor  were  used  this  text  could  be  used  in  place  of 
the  assembler  sections.  It  has  been  tested  on  the  host  and  if  the  new  processor  could  meet  the 
timing  constraints  it  would  work. 

Paper  Nr.  19  -  SOFTWARE  DESIGN  WD  DEVELOPMENT  USING  tttSCOT 
Presented  by  -  R.  Dibble 
Speaker  -  Dr.  H.  R.  Simpson 

Comment  -  Can  you  separate  out  the  overheads  due  to  CORAL  from  those  attributable  to  MASCOT"7 

Response  -  The  estimates  quoted  in  the  paper  compare  MASCOT  systems  with  other  CORAL  based 
systems  and  should  therefore  be  wholly  attributable  to  the  use  of  MASCOT  methods. 

Paper  Nr.  19  -  SOFTWARE  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  USING  MASCOT 
Presented  by  -  R.  Dibble 
Speaker  -  Dr.  T.  G.  Swann 

Comment  -  In  our  somewhat  limited  experience  of  MASCOT  we  too  have  found  high  store-space 
overheads.  But  these  were  largely  due  to  deficiencies  in  the  compiler,  which  was  unable  to 
produce  re-entrant,  shared,  code.  The  remaining  overheads  were  only  the  normal  overheads  needed 
to  communicate  between  code  modules,  we  would  have  had  to  have  these  even  without  MASCOT.  Can 
you  comment"7 

Response  -  The  overheads  resulting  from  deficiencies  in  the  compiler  are  separate  from  those  due 
to  the  methodology.  Ferranti  MASCOT  systems  are  supported  by  CORAL  compilers  that  do  allow 
re-entrancy.  If  you  choose  to  communicate  between  modules  as  in  MASCOT  then  you  will  incur  a 
certain  level  of  overheads.  These  may  well  be  greater  than  might  be  incurred  if  you  use  an 
alternative  method  of  design.  However  that  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  MASCOT  method,  but  a 
statement  that  S/W  quality  (in  terms  of  reliability,  maintainability,  etc.)  is  not  obtained 
without  cost. 

Paper  Nr.  19  -  SOFTWARE  DESIGN  WD  DEVELOPMENT  USING  MASCOT 
Presented  by  -  R.  Dibble 
Speaker  -  Dr.  A.  A.  Callaway 

Comment  -  You  had  considerable  experience  with  the  CORAL  Mascot  combination  for  building 
real-time  systems. 

Do  you  think  we  are  actually  going  to  see  any  significant  acfc/antages  in  moving  to  ADA?  In  other 
words  is  it  going  to  bias  anything,  or  are  we  going  just  to  be  fashionable"7 

Response  -  They  will  buy  either  facility  in  1980  language  rather  than  in  1970  language,  extra 


facilities,  and  I  suspect  in  the  short  term  it  will  cause  you  a  lot  of  heart-ache,  but  maybe  in 
the  long  term  it  will  be  worth  it. 


I> 


Paper  Nr.  19  -  SOFTWARE  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  USING  MASCOT 
Presented  by  -  R.  Dibble 
Speaker  -  M.  J.  Loonev 

Comment  -  It  was  stated  in  your  paper  that  the  top  level  decomposition  did  not  actually  use 
MASCOT  techniques. 

At  what  stage  were  they  introduced7 

Do  you  think  that  this  might  in  any  way  have  had  an  effect  on  the  final  overheads7 

Do  you  consider  that  the  proposals  put  forward  by  Dr.  H.  Simpson  in  his  paper  will  make  the  use 

of  MASCOT  for  large  systems  easier ? 

Response  -  For  the  projects  discussed  in  this  paper,  the  ACP  diagram  was  not  used  at  the  top 
level  of  software  design  but  was  used  at  the  task  level  (Level  2).  ACP  diagrams  have  been 
produced  retrospectively  for  each  system  at  the  top  level  of  S/W  design  and,  in  the  particular 
system  (system  1)  with  which  I  was  associated,  did  not  show  up  the  need  for  any  design  changes. 
With  regard  to  the  decomposition  process,  MASCOT  overheads  would  seem  to  be  a  function  of  the 
final  level  of  decomposition.  To  terminate  this  process  at  a  high  level,  to  reduce  overheads 
would  seem  to  regate  the  MASCOT  aims  at  modularity  and  design  visibility.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  have  ended  up  at  a  different  level  of  decomposi t ion  if  we  had  used  the  ACP  diagram  at  the 
highest  level. 

With  regard  to  the  final  question.  Dr.  Simpson's  presentation  was  my  first  contact  with  these 
new  proposals  and  I  would  wish  to  reserve  judgement  until  I  have  had  a  chance  to  study  his  paper 
(which  was  not  included  in  the  Conference  Preprints). 

Paper  Nr.  19  -  SOFTWARE  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  USING  MASCOT 
Presented  by  -  R.  Dibble 
Speaker  -  M.  J.  Looney- 

Comment  -  The  prospects  of  several  implementations  of  MASCOT  existing  appears  to  disturb  you. 
Why  should  MASCOT  be  limited  to  one  version,  we  have  already  heard  of  numerous  compilers  for  ADA 
and  several  APSE  systems7 

Response  -  I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  existence  of  several  MASCOT  systems.  What  I  said  in  my 
presentation  was  that  the  existence  of  different  implementations  might  undermine  the  MASCOT  aims 
of  portability  and  standardization.  If  the  handbook  is  not  sufficiently  precise  in  its 
definition  of  MASCOT  this  could  happen. 

Taking  your  own  example,  in  ADA  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  allow  only  standard  ADA 
compilers  to  exist. 

Additional  Comment  by  M.  Looney 

Due  to  ccmments  originating  frcm  M00<UK)  contractors  using  MASCOT,  a  MOD  working  party  was  set 
up  to  look  into  how  the  firms  were  using  it.  The  working  party,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  held 
talks  with  ten  different  organizations,  representing  both  users  and  users/suppliers  about  their 
experiences  in  using  MASCOT  to  develop  software  systems. 

A  summary  report  on  the  findings  of  the  Working  Party  has  recently  been  issued.  I  will  be  glad 
to  send  a  copy  to  anyone  interested  if  they  give  me  their  name  and  address,  or  contact  me  a* 
ASWE. 

Paper  Nr.  19  ~  SOFTWARE  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  USING  MASCOT 
Presented  by  -  R.  Dibble 
Speaker  -  Dr.  D.  J.  Martin 

Comment  -  The  size  of  960  words  per  activity  sounds  large  in  comparison  to  good  programming 
practice.  Does  MASCOT  drive  you  towards  larger  modules7 

Response  -  As  I  stated  m  the  presentation.  The  activity  size  estimate  was  based  on  a  limited 
sample  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  refine  this  figure  in  due  course.  We  would  certainly  agree  that 
for  a  functional  decomposition  the  resulting  functional  modules  would  be  small.  Several  projects 
had  halted  the  decomposition  process  at  a  higher  level  to  reduce  the  number  of  activities  and 
hence  MASCOT  overheads.  So  it  does  seem  that  for  current  systems  the  use  of  MASCOT  will  result 
in  larger  basic  software  modules. 

Paper  Nr.  20  -  SAFETY  CRITICAL  FAST-REAL-TIME  SYSTEMS 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  B.  Gusmann 
Speaker  -  Dr.  W.  J.  Cullyer 

Ccmment  -  Should  the  whole  *C"  language  be  used  or  are  there  constructions  which  should  be 
barred7 

Response  -  None  of  the  constructions  we  used  proved  to  be  dangerous.  However,  we  did  not  examine 
all  the  constructions  in  the  language. 

Paper  Nr.  21  -  USEABILITY  OF  MILITARY  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  EMBEDDED  COMPUTER 

SOFTWARE 

Presented  by  -  Prof.  N.  Schneidewind 
Speaker  -  J,  P.  Sudworth 

Comment  -  Standards  are  only  meaningful  if  they  are  enforceable.  Does  not  this  imply  that  we 
should  incorporate  into  the  standards  we  impose  on  suppliers,  the  testing  methods  and  tools  we 
propose  using  to  establish  that  delivered  software  conforms  to  the  standard.  Are  adequate  tools 
aval  I abl e7 
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Response  -  Yes,  testing  methods  and  tools  should  be  included  in  the  standard.  A  good  idea' 

Paper  Nr.  21  -  USEABILITY  OF  MILITARY  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  EMBEDDED  COMPUTER 

SOFTWARE 

Presented  by  -  Prof.  N.  Schneidewind 
Speaker  -  Capt.  J.  Astley 

Comment  -  Since  MIL-STD-1679  is  to  an  extent  itself  modular  ir*  that  it  normally  call;  out  *he 
associated  DIDs  (Data  Item  Descriptions*  which  define  documentation  form  and  contents,  would  it 
not  be  more  appropriate  to  put  current  analysis  methodologies  in  these  subservient  and  more 
easily  modified  DIDs  rather  than  the  main  body  of  the  standard1’ 

Response  -  An  interesting  idea.  Mv  first  reaction  was  that  using  a  DID  would  save  a  lot  of  work 
in  achieving  the  goal  of  updating  a  standard,  upon  further  reflection,  I  concluded  that  this 
would  not  be  a  good  idea  because  relatively  few  people  read  DIDs  as  compared  to  those  who  read 
the  standard  itself.  In  order  to  give  the  new  parts  of  a  standard  wide  distribution,  the  updates 
should  appear  in  the  standard  itself. 

Paper  Nr.  2J  -  USEABILIT i  OF  MILITARY  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  EMBEDDED  COMPUTER 

SOFTWARE 

Presented  by  -  Prof.  H.  Schneidewind 
Speaker  •  H.  R.  Simpson 

Comment  -  iou  said  that  when  considering  standards,  method  is  more  important  than  hardware 

technology.  I  agree  with  this.  However,  method  should  take  some  account  of  target  environment. 
One  important  new  feature  of  computing  technology  is  the  use  of  distributed  processing  systems. 

Would  you  not  agree  that  methods  need  to  change  to  cope  with  this,  particularly  bv  placing 

greater  emphasis  on  parallelism  rather  than  changing  to  methods  too  strongly  based  on  sequential 
concept  s ’ 

Response  -  No. 

Comment  -  Supp I emen t ar y  Point  'briefly  mentioned  in  author  s  tali' 

The  concept  of  mode  can  be  difficult  to  apply  in  distributed  processing  systems  due  to 
information  propagation  delays.  Consequently  formal  techniques  which  make  use  of  system  modes 
may  be  flawed  when  applied  at  the  level  at  which  system  operation  takes  place  at  several 
processing  sites  executing  concurrently. 

Response  -  One  of  the  tenents  of  a  'tandard  is  that  it  should  specify  what  is  required  but  not 
'‘how"  to  achieve  the  requirement.  If  the  suggestions  were  implemented  this  principle  would  be 
violated.  A  net*)  methodology  for  analyzing  distributed  systems  would  be  appropriate  for  inclusion 
» n  a  standard;  the  techno 1 oqv  of  distributed  systems  would  not  be  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  a 
s  tandard. 

Paper  Nr.  22  -  SOFTWARE  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AT  WORK 
Presented  bv  -  Dr.  Jan  T.  Pedersen 
Speaker  -  S.  Oxman 

Comment  -  The  paper  ended  at  certification.  What  about  post-certification  field  audit'-' 

Response  -  Since  in  Norway,  we  normal ly  maintain  all  our  software,  even  for  defence  customers, 
we  normally  have  control  of  the  maintenance  process.  Our  types  of  procedures  are  adherred  to 
also  i n  the  post-deve I opmen t  phase  of  a  software  system,  thereby  implicitly  achieving  seme  form 
of  post-cer ti f ication  field-audit.  However,  we  have  not  specifically  focussed  or.  exactly  that 
l ssue . 

Paper  Nr.  22  -  SOFTWARE  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AT  WORK 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  Jan  T.  Pedersen 
Speaker  -  A.  Cameron 

Ccmment  -  four  paper  has  discussed  mainly  the  ways  ir.  which  the  KIngsberg  staff  are  controlled 
m  order  to  produce  a  high-quality  product.  Please  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  customer  is 
controlled  to  prevent  unnecessary  interference  and  disturbance  of  the  Kingsberg  staff. 

Response  -  Customers  are  intensely  informed  about  our  methods  for  controlling  software  projects. 
When  they  are  convinced  that  we  are  ■‘ble  to  perform,  they  limit  themselves  to  participate  in 
scheduled  reviews  and  progress  report  meetings. 


Paper  Nr.  23  -  CCNF l DURATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  THE  ADA  PROGRAMMING  SUPPORT  ENVIRONMENT 
Presented  by  -  Chf .  Eng.  K.  Pul  ford 

Speaker  -  A.  R.  Runnalls 

Comment  -  I  think,  you  will  agree  that  there  is  no  need  to  wait  for  AC*-  to  introduce  automated 
conf i gur at i on  control  along  the  lines  you  suggest;  indeed  our  experience  is  that  if  the 
facilities  of  a  standard  commer c i a  1  operating  system  like  UNIX  are  exploited,  the  necessary 
tools  can  be  produced  with  remarkably  little  effort.  One  area  where  we  have  found  difficulty, 
however,  is  in  dealing  with  diagrams.  Have  you  any  proposals  or  comments  in  this  regard’ 

Response  -  res,  this  is  true  but  there  are  two  points  that  must  be  added.  Firstly  the  aPSL  has  a 
general  database  which  allows  all  data,  including  not  only  configuration  management  data  but 
other  project  data,  to  be  accessed  in  a  uniform  way.  This  is  not  strictly  true  for  UNI*. 
Secondly  with  this  growing  prevalence  of  APSEs  the  sorts  of  problems  described  in  this  paper 
will  become  more  common. 

ws  far  a;  storing  diagrams,  there  are  already  many  techniques  in  CAD  for  storing  diagrams  so  it 
is  certainly  feasible  to  do  this  and  certainly  desirable  if  one  is  also  storing  the  contents  of 
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Paper  Nr  .  23  -  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  THE  AOA  PROGRAMMING  SUPPORT  EM  -  I RQNMENT 
Presented  by  -  Chf.  Eng.  K.  Pul  Ford 
Speaker  -  T.  F.  Kensey 

Comment  -  Configuration  Management  covers  wider  aspects  than  put  Forward  m  this  paper.  Ha;  the 
author  considered  the  various  resource  aspects  regarding  the  cost  of  imp! emen f a t i on  in  terms  of 
core  occupancy,  computer  time  loading,  cost  of  implementation,  or  impact  upon  delivery” 

Response  -  The  author  has  not  considered  the  problems  of  the  resources  required  to  support  sucn 
a  system  which  are  really  outside  the  scope  of  the  paper.  But  the  author  is  worried  about  the 
resources  that  will  be  require  to  support  an  APSE. 

Paper  Nr.  23  -  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  THE  ADA  PROGRAMMING  SUPPORT  ENVIRONMENT 
Presented  by  -  Chf.  Eng.  k.  Pul  Ford 
Speaker  -  Wg.  Cdr .  S.  Barker 

Ccsmmier.t  -  To  what  extent  are  the  facilities  you  describe  a  necessary  component  of  the  aPSE  7 

Response  All  the  tools  described  are  not  necessarily  part  of  the  APSE.  It  would  still  be 

possible  to  develop  a  pro.iect  on  the  APSE  using  normal  configuration. 

Paper  Nr.  23  -  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  THE  ADA  PROGRAMMING  SUPPORT  ENVIRCtMENT 
Presented  by  -  Chf.  Eng.  K.  Pul  ford 
Speaker  -  E.  J.  Dowling 

Comment  -  As  a  comment,  rather  than  a  question,  there  will  of  course  be  a  Urge  number  of  APSEs 
and  quite  a  lot  of  MAPSEs  and  KAPSEs.  It  will  only  be  possible  to  easily  transport  configuration 
management  < and  other*  tools  if  there  is  seme  attempt  to  standardize  database  interfaces,  etc. 

Response  -  Agreed,  But  the  lack  of  portability  does  not  affect  the  conclusions  of  the  paper. 

Paper  Nr.  24  -  SOFTWARE  FAULT  TOLERANCE  FOR  REAL-TIME  AVIONIC  SYSTEMS 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  John  knight 
Speaker  -  B.  Malcolm 

C eminent  -  We  must  pay  for  fault  tolerance  through  effort  spent  on  additional  code  and 

complexity,  which  in  turn  might  have  ar.  interesting  effect  on  overall  reliability.  Given  your 

reluctance  to  reduce  effort  spent  on  f  aul  t-intoler  ar.ee  are  you  saving  that  this  is  a  wav  of 
adding  additional  resources  to  a  project  when  some  kind  of  limit  has  been  reached  with  what  can 
be  achieved  in  faul t-intoler anev  or  could  it  be  that  there  might  t<e  a  balance  between  the  two 
within  a  given  budget? 

Response  -  In  critical  applications  where  the  digital  system  has  to  remain  operational, 
reliability  is  the  key  issue.  I  would  prefer  to  see  fault  tolerance  used  solely  to  improve 
reliability.  1  can  see  the  argument  being  used  that  software  fault  tolerance  can  be  used  to 
improve  reliability  within  a  fixed  budget  by  reducing  the  attention  paid  to  fault  *ntolerance.  I 
think  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  this  is  appropriate. 

Paper  Nr.  24  -  SOFTWARE  FAULT  TOLERANCE  FOR  REAL-TIME  AVIONIC  SYSTEMS 
Presented  by  *  Dr.  John  Knight 
Speaker  -  Dr.  J.  Martin 

Comment  -  You  suggest  that  fault  tolerance  should  be  an  addendum  to  fault  intolerance.  I  shall 
outline  a  case  where  we  have  used  "fault  tolerance"  as  the  basis  for  producing  a  high  integrity 
system. 

Paper  Nr.  25  -  Cancelled 

Paper  Nr.  26  -  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE  SOFTWARE 
Presented  by  -  R.  Shaw 
No  Questions 


AN  EIGHT  POINT  TESTING  STRATEGY 
FOR  REAL  TIME  SOFTWARE 

R.E.  WILSON 
N.  HIGSON 

Marconi  Avionics  Limited 
Elstree  Way 
Bo  reham wood 
Herts. 

SUMMARY 

This  paper  describes  a  strategy  for  testing  real  time  modular  software  systems.  It  gives  an  eight  point 
strategy  with  its  structure,  its  objectives  and  documentation  considerations,  and  includes  as  an  appendix, 
a  glossary  of  terms  used  in  the  paper. 

The  paper  considers  the  responsibilities  of  programming  staff  using  such  a  strategy  and  the  problems 
entailed  in  re-testing  as  result  of  errors  detected  at  higher  levels  of  testing. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Software  testing  of  a  real  time  modular  software  system  is  often  the  least  structured  aspect  of 
development.  This  paper  describes  an  eight  point  strategy  which  distinguishes  between  bureau  machine 
testing  and  specialised  system  testing  environments  (fig.  1) •  It  considers  the  impact  of  correcting 
errors  detected  at  high  level  of  testing  and  the  experience  of  using  such  a  strategy  on  a  real  time 
system.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  glossary  of  software  component  terms  used. 

The  strategy  described  here  presumes  the  design  of  a  real  time  system  to  be  decomposed  (fig.  2)  into 
software  'module*  units  that  do  useful  work  by  manipul iting  parameters  or  data  areas.  The  concept 
includes  the  'process'  which  is  a  unit  of  software  with  its  associated  data  areas  that  is  recognised 
by  an  operating  system  so  has  known  attributes  within  the  total  system,  and  the  'suite'  in  which 
groups  of  processes  provide  system  facilities. 

2 .  TESTING  STRATEGY 

The  strategy  is  based  upon  the  assumptions  that  a  software  system  is  designed  from  a  specification 
and  that  the  top  level  design  sub-divides  into  progressively  smaller  software  components  which  with 
data  areas  do  useful  work  within  the  system.  The  software  components  are  implemented  in  code  and  by 
their  build-up  and  testing  to  larger  and  larger  components  a  completely  tested  system  is  generated. 

The  testing  strategy,  which  has  8  points,  requires  two  testing  environments  namely,  a  bureau  machine 
environment  and  System  Testing  environment  with  specialised  hardware. 

2.1  Bureau  Testing 

The  first  4  points  of  the  strategy,  require  test  of  the  software  on  a  bureau  machine  environment 
with  normal  software  development  aids  to  support  the  programming  language  in  use  and  all  such  testing 
within  the  control  of  a  commercial  Operating  System. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  strategy  in  the  bureau  enviroment  is  that  a  module  in  the  hierarchy 
structure  has  input  and  output  criteria  which  remain  constant  no  matter  how  much  of  the  structure  is 
present  during  a  test.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  input  criteria  used  during  a  Point  1  test 

for  a  top  level  module  are  the  same  as  for  a  Point  4  test  for  the  module. 

2.1.1  Point  1:  Module  Test 

This  testing  applies  to  all  modules  whatever  their  hierarchy  position  in  the  design.  Any  lower 
hierarchy  chore  called  by  the  module  under  test  is  replaced  by  a  test  stub  and  its  test  harness 
controls  the  input  and  output  information. 

The  aims  of  this  test  are: 

(i)  to  test  rigorously  a  module  especially  with  all  exeptional  conditions  (including  error  situation) 

(ii)  to  show  that  the  input/output  criteria  meet  the  design  requirements. 

This  test  Is  carried  out  by  the  programmer  who  implemented  the  module,  and  is  responsible  for:- 

(a)  Coding  the  module 

(b)  Defining  input  and  output  criteria  for  the  module 

(c)  Coding  a  test  harness 

(d)  Coding  test  stubs  if  required. 

On  completion  of  this  point,  all  Information  pertaining  to  the  test  should  be  registered  in  a  soft¬ 
ware  library.  This  information  should  contain  test  harness,  test  stubs,  input  and  output  data  and 
running  instructions  such  as  Job  Control  Language  details.  At  this  registration,  documentation  for 
the  chore  in  the  form  of  a  functional  flow  diagram  and  test  information  should  be  provided.  See 
Fig.  3  for  Module  Structure,  and  Fig.  4  for  Module  under  test. 
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2.1.2  Point  2:  Small  Hierarchy  Module  Test 

This  is  the  first  stage  of  integration  in  that  tested  modules  are  grouped  together  in  their  hierarchy 
sequence.  The  number  of  modules  grouped  will  depend  upon  their  size,  complexity  and  function. 

The  aim  of  this  test  stage  is: 

(i)  Integration  test:  the  compilation  of  the  module  should  test  for  correct  use  of  common  data 
areas,  detection  of  name  clashes  and  provide  the  beginning  of  the  link  command  details. 

(it)  Module  interface  test:  by  replacing  test  stubs  by  the  actual  modules,  the  test  shows  if  the 
module  interfa  es  are  correct. 

(iii)  Independent  test:  to  provide  an  independent  check  that  the  original  test  criteria  of  all  modules 
were  valid  and  complete. 

The  tester  should  be  a  senior  programmer,  ideally  with  little  involvement  in  the  production  of  the 
modules. 

The  input  and  output  criteria  for  this  stage  of  testing  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  top  module  when 
it  was  Point  1  tested. 

This  testing  does  not  generate  more  test  results  but  c  n firms  those  from  Point  1.  However,  documentary 
proof  that  the  test  has  been  completed  should  be  registered  and  signed  by  the  tester. 

2.1.3  Point  3:  Module  Group  Test 

This  stage  of  testing  is  an  extension  of  the  Point  2  but  with  different  aims. 

The  aims  of  this  test  are: 

(i)  to  test  functions  instead  of  compilable  units. 

(ii)  to  test  that  valid  data  is  processed  correctly. 

This  means  that  some  modules  will  not  have  all  their  low  level  modules  or  test  stubs  compiled  since 
only  those  modules  needed  to  provide  a  particular  function  are  compiled.  Tests  at  this  stage  should 
not  aim  to  testing  all  combinations  of  error  conditions  for  the  input  criteria,  but  test  that  valid 
data  is  processed  correctly,  the  correct  files  are  manipulated  and  control  returns  properly.  Error 
conditions  should  have  been  tested  at  Point  1  or  Point  2  for  such  functions.  This  level  of  testing 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Team  Leader  who  should  provide  documentary  evidence  of  this  test  such 
as  hardcopy  output  from  the  test  run.  Module  group  testing  should,  of  course,  be  carried  out  for  all 
functions. 

2.1.4  Point  4:  Partial  System  Test 

This  test  is  the  summation  of  Point  3  tests.  All  modules  for  a  particular  task  are  integrated 
including  the  control  chore  for  the  whole  task.  The  task  is  tested  as  a  unit  with  test  stubs  to 
other  tasks  and  the  input  and  output  criterion  is  the  sum  of  the  Point  3  criteria.  At  this  stage  the 
testing  should  be  restricted  to  simple  functions  with  minimal  exceptional  conditions  and  the  testing 
should  be  supervised  by  a  Team  Leader. 

The  aim  of  this  point  is: 

(i)  to  produce  a  tested  task  ready  to  be  transferred  to  a  specialised  test  environment  of  the 
next  stage. 

Documentary  evidence  should  be  provided  by  the  Team  Leader  that  this  stage  is  complete  for  a  task. 

Since  the  task  will  be  transferred  out  of  a  Software  Generation  team’s  control,  the  Team  Leader 
should  ensure  that  all  testing  aspects  and  documentation  for  the  task  are  complete  and  any  amendments 
that  have  arisen  from  testing  have  been  applied  to  the  registered  information. 

2.2  System  Testing 

The  software  generated  and  testing  during  the  Jirst  4  points  of  the  strategy  produce  tasks  that  have 
been  tested  on  a  bureau  machine  running  under  an  Operating  System  and  therefore,  the  testing  has  been 
static  testing  of  the  software  components  with  no  "real-time”  considerations.  The  latter  4  points 
require  facilities  which  allow  the  software  to  be  run  in  real  time  with  representative  hardware 
interfaces. 

The  testing  of  the  software  for  the  first  4  points  will  have  been  the  responsibility  of  a  Software 
Generation  Team(s)  but  that  for  the  last  4  points  should  be  the  responsibility  of  an  Integration 
Team.  This  team  should  be  Independent  of  the  original  generation  teams  and  they  should  be  familiar 
with  the  specialised  hardware  required  for  System  Testing. 

The  bureau  testing  will  have  produced  software  components  that  corr<  spond  to  a  design  task  but  before 
such  components  can  be  integrated  further,  they  may  need  to  be  re-conpiled  into  a  process  so  that 
they  interface  directly  with  an  Operating  System. 
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During  System  Testing,  documentary  evidence  of  tests  should  be  produced  since  many  cf  the  tests  will 
not  produce  hardcopy  results.  A  test  certification  document  should  be  raised  by  the  Integration  team 
for  any  test  stating  the  test  environment,  aim  of  the  test  and  results.  The  certificate  should  clearly 
note  the  hardware  configuration  since  failure  during  system  testing  can  be  attributable  to  hardware 
and  software, 

2.1  Point  5:  Integration  Testing 

This  test  comprises  the  grouping  of  a  number  of  processes  from  the  suite  which  perform  a  function 

and  testing  them  as  a  single  unit.  This  testing  requires  an  environment  in  which  processes  can 

function  directly  with  a  resident  operating  System  but  the  interface  between  the  processes  can  be 
monitored, 

A  test  harness  is  needed  which  gives  access  to  the  inter  process  data  files  and  can  monitor  the 
control  flow  between  processes  and  Operating  System. 

The  input  associated  with  special  hardware  interfaces  should  be  controlled  by  the  test  harness  so 
that  simulated  data  can  be  loaded  into  an  input  buffer,  processed  by  the  software  under  test,  and 
the  software's  output  buffer  cleared  by  the  test  harness. 

During  this  testing,  the  processes  should  be  run  as  close  as  possible  to  their  final  configuration 

but  access  to  other  processes  not  under  test  will  need  to  be  replaced  by  test  stubs. 

The  aims  of  Point  5  testing  are:- 

(i)  to  test  that  transferrance  from  bureau  testing  to  System  testing  is  successful 

(ii)  that  processes  are  providing  the  required  functions. 

See  Fig.  5  for  Point  5  testing  environment. 

2.2  Point  6:  Suite  Testing 

This  testing  is  an  extension  of  Point  5  testing  in  that  the  test  harness  is  replaced  by  software  to 
interface  to  real  hardware  and  all  the  processes  associated  with  a  suite  are  combined  for  this  test. 
Since  a  suite  is  a  design  grouping  of  tasks,  this  test  will  still  need  test  stubs  to  other  suites  not 
under  test , 

The  aims  of  this  test  are:- 

(i)  to  test  hardware  and  software  interfaces. 

(ii)  to  run  t.he  test  in  real  time  with  simple  tests  to  exercise  the  software. 

Since  this  test  is  run  in  real  time  with  special  hardware,  the  documentary  evidence  of  a  test  with 
hardware  and  software  configuration  is  essential. 

See  Fig,  6  for  Point  6  testing  environment. 

2.3  Point  7:  Facility  Testing 

A  number  of  suites  are  combined  for  this  test  so  that  test  stuhs  to  other  suites  are  replaced  by 
software  components.  The  combination  of  suites  should  be  selected  to  provide  system  facilities  and 
the  test  data  used  for  the  previous  stage  used  for  this  testing. 

The  aims  of  this  test  are:- 

(i)  to  run  all  tests  in  real  time 

(ii)  to  repeat  Point  6  tests  to  check  for  System  integrity,  particularly  access  modes  of  data  areas 

(iii)  to  test  functions  that  require  more  than  one  suite- 

2.4  Point  8:  System  Testing 

All  suites  of  the  system  are  combined  and  the  whole  system  tested  by  re-running  the  Point  7  facility 
test  data. 

The  aims  of  this  test  are;- 

(i)  to  run  the  whole  system  as  realistically  as  possible  to  its  final  requirements. 

(ii)  to  test  that  Facility  tests  of  Point  7  are  still  valid. 

(iii)  to  test  more  complex  inter-suite  functions  particularly  little  used  ones  or  complex  functions. 

(iv)  to  prepare  the  system  for  Acceptance  testing. 
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3.  PROBLEM  OF  RE-TESTING  IN  A  LARGE  SYSTEM 

When  the  system  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  Point  8  testing,  all  information  for  the  system 
should  be  registered  in  a  software  library.  This  includes  link  commands,  test  harnesses  and  job 
control  language  details  that  have  been  developed  during  the  System  Testing  stages. 

A  bonded  system  should  be  produced  for  Acceptance  tests.  Errors  detected  during  acceptance  testing 
and  system  testing  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  software  generation  team.  Assuming  the 
error  needs  software  correction,  then  the  generation  team  should  edit  and  re-register  the  revised 
chores . 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  how  much  re-testing  should  be  done  to  check  the  correction.  To  test 
minor  alterations  through  all  8  stages  of  this  strategy  would  be  impractical  and  so  the  correction 
should  be  classed  into  either  code  only  change,  data  area  change  or  code/data  change.  Depending  upon 
the  class  the  amount  of  re- testing  can  be  judged. 

3.1  Code  only  change 

The  incorrect  chores  should  be  edited  and  registered  and  all  changed  chores  should  oe  subject  to 
Point  1  testing.  This  may  mean  changes  to  the  test  harness.  A  re-run  of  the  Point  4  testing  to  give 
a  confidence  check  for  the  process  should  be  made  and  then  a  new  system  generated  and  subjected  to 
Point  8  testing. 

3.2  Data  area  change 

If  there  is  no  code  change  with  data  area  change,  then  the  system  should  be  re-generated  and  the 
system  subjected  to  Point  8  testing. 

3.3  Code  and  Data  area  changes 

Such  alterations  can  have  far  reaching  effects  upon  a  system.  However,  by  good  design  and  implement¬ 
ation,  the  extension  of  a  data  area  can  be  minimised  and  the  use  of  access  routines  to  data  areas  so 
that  the  code  changes  are  restricted  to  a  few  chores  can  reduce  the  effect  of  such  data  area  changes. 

Within  the  strategy,  the  revised  chores  should  be  subjected  to  Point  1  testing.  A  change  effecting 
a  single  process  can  be  tested  by  Point  4  and  finally  the  system  testing  (Poir.t  8)  but  a  change  with 
wider  implications  can  be  tested  by  sampling  testing  using  Point  3  testin ;  and  Point  6  testing  if  more 
than  one  process  has  changed. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  re-testing  but  a  good  integration  testing  environment  will  quickly 
show  if  a  minor  change  at  chore  level  has  cured  a  fault  and  has  or  has  not  introduced  new  ones. 

4.  BENEFITS  OF  THE  TESTING  STRATEGY 

Thi3  strategy  has  been  developed  on  a  large  system.  The  system  resulted  in  approximately  S  megabyte 
of  real  time  software  comprising  16  processes  produced  from  over  300  chores.  When  Point  8  testing 
was  started,  it  took  less  than  a  week  to  complete  the  link  commands  and  generate  a  system  and  the  first 
generation  produced  a  system  stable  enough  to  start  preliminary  investigation  into  system  testing 
without  it  frequently  crashing. 

The  benefits  from  using  such  a  strategy  are: 

(a)  it  provided  a  means  of  controlling  the  testing  of  a  system  which  was  created  by  a  large 
software  team 

(b)  it  gave  a  clear  distinction  between  bureau  testing  by  small  programming  teams  and  system 
testing  by  an  Integration  team 

(c)  the  linkage  commands  generated  at  each  successive  point  were  closer  to  the  final  system 
requirements  so  that  the  privileged  access  needs  of  code  and  data  could  be  checked  at 
each  Point. 

The  strategy  discussed  in  this  paper  involves  software  staff  following  a  well  defined  structure  and 
producing  evidence  of  testing  a*  each  stage. 

The  end  result  is  a  much  better  tested  product, 

APPENDIX:  SOFTWARE  COMPONENTS  USED  IN  THE  TESTING  STRATEGY 

Al.l  The  software  components  considered  in  this  paper  are  given  below.  The  suite,  task  and  chore  are 
design  concept  components. 

A1.2  Suite 

In  a  design,  a  suite  is  defined  as  a  logical  grouping  of  software  tasks  which  participate  in  a  ccmroon 
function.  For  example,  the  software  tasks  required  to  provide  an  Operator  Interface  of  input  commands 
and  output  display  information.  In  a  system's  implementation,  the  majority  of  the  tasks  equate  to  a 
"process"  and  so  a  suite  is  a  collection  of  processes  providing  a  facility  of  the  system. 


AL.3  Task 


This  is  a  design  component  which  is  dedicated  to  the  performance  of  a  particular  function  that  is 
identifiable  as  a  major  part  of  ar.  operational  requirement.  For  example,  the  software  required  to  log 
hardware  "Bui lt-inTest"  information  when  it  is  reported  to  the  system. 

A1.4  Chore 

This  is  the  software  component  in  the  hierarchy  structure  for  the  lowest  design  level.  Its  functions 
range  from  control  chores  which  have  enough  logic  to  control  other  chores  in  the  correct  sequence  to 
chores  that  do  some  useful  work  such  as  transferring  data  between  files.  A  chore  is  the  fundamental 
building  block  for  the  system  and  so  its  rigorous  testing  is  essential  to  this  strategy.  A  chore 
must  be  a  testable  unit  with  input  and  output  criteria. 

A1.5  The  Basic  Code  Unit,  Module,  Process  and  Integration  are  Implu^cr*-ation  components. 

A1.6  Basic  Coded  Unit  (BCU) 

This  corresponds  directly  to  a  chore,  it  comprises  the  code  for  a  chore  and  it  has  an  input  and  output 
specification.  This  input/output  data  may  be  via  parameters  as  in  a  procedure  call  or  via  data  areas. 

A 1.7  Module 

This  is  defined  as  the  BCU  of  a  chore  with  any  local  data  areas  required  to  support  the  function  of 
that  chore.  When  a  chore  is  under  test,  the  test  harness  calls,  in  fact,  the  module  associated  with 
the  chore. 

A1.8  Process 

Modules  are  built  up  as  defined  by  the  design  up  to  tasks  and  a  task  that  is  controlled  by  a  resident 
operating  system  is  called  a  “process",  some  times  called  a  “program".  Since  the  operating  system 
recognises  a  process  then  it  has  known  attributes  within  the  total  system.  For  example,  its  read/ 
write  access  within  the  system  can  be  limited  to  maintain  system  integrity. 

A1.9  Integration 

Within  the  context  of  this  paper,  integration  means  the  linking  of  tested  software  components  to 
produce  processes  or  the  total  system. 

A1.10  The  test  stub  and  test  harness  are  Software  Test  Tool  components. 

Al.ll  Test  stub 

For  a  module  to  complete  its  function,  it  may  require  access  to  lower  hierarchy  modules-  The  module 
under  test  would  either  pass  parameters  or  set  data  before  the  call  and  on  completion  of  its  function, 
the  lower  module  returns  control.  A  test  stub  is  sufficient  software  to  emulate  the  lower  level 
module  so  that  the  output  of  the  calling  module  can  be  monitored,  rt  should  be  capable  of  replying 
with  the  correct  data  so  that  the  module  under  test  cannot  distinguish  between  the  stub  and  the  real 
module. 

A1.12  Test  Harness 

This  is  sufficient  software  to  handle  the  following: 

(a)  Input  data.  The  setting  up  of  initial  conditions,  fixed  data  or  parameters.  It  may  interface 
to  an  operator  .or  the  input  of  variable  data  if  required. 

(b)  Output  data.  The  storage  of  output  data  from  the  module,  displaying  of  data  areas  on  entering 
or  on  completion  as  required. 

(c)  Test  stubs.  Providing  the  stubs  and  monitoring  the  information  passed  between  modules. 

(d)  Lower  Hierarchy  modules.  A  facility  to  replace  test  stubs  by  tested  modules. 
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ABSTRACT 


In  the  development,  integration  and  ground  testing  of  avionic  systems  real  time  techniques  are  essential 
for  software  validation  and  verification  especially  when  flight  control  systems  are  concerned. 

The  aim  of  the  presentation  is  to  describe  methods  and  tools  adopted  in  the  Tornado  project  to  perform 
at  ground  the  following  activities: 

-  Software  confidence  testing 

-  Investigation  of  failure  effect 

-  Performance  prediction 

-  Assessment  and  read  across  between  simulated  and  in  flight  behaviour. 

The  real  time  facility  in  use  is  based  on  an  integrated  hardware/software  system  that  has  beer,  ad-hoc 
designed  to  allow  closed  loop  testing  of  the  Tornado  TF/AFDS  Subsystem  with  oarticular  emphasis  to  the 
Autopilot.  The  real  equipments  of  interest  are  installed  on  an  avionic  rig  and  the  flight  condition:* 
are  obtained  via  a  data  flow  to/from  an  external  computing  facility  which  performs  both  the  acquis:  t.  i  -n 
stimulation  functions  and  the  various  simulations  (aircraft,  engine,  sensors,  etc.). 

The  validity  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  presented  facility  is  confirmed  by  repetition  of  manoeuvres 
performed  during  previous  flights. 

In  addition  an  overview  of  other  possible  applications  of  such  a  facility  is  summarized. 


1 .  INTRODUCTION 

The  utilization  of  an  avionic  system  rig  has  been  demonstrated  very  useful  during  the  1970s  in  aircraft 
development . 

The  rig  system  purpose  is  to  provide  the  capability  of  performing  avionic  system  integration.  The  sim¬ 
plest  arrangement  is  obtained  by  using  a  bench  reproducing  the  aircraft  electrical  wiring:  this  makes  it 
possible  to  test  individual  equipments  and  to  connect  each  other  the  various  avionic  units. 

A  second  step  is  to  handle  the  avionic  signal  flow  by  a  computer  able  to  make  static  and  dynamic  data 
stimulation  and  acquisition.  Such  an  arrangement  allows  to  perform: 

-  hardware/software  integration 

-  system  investigation 

-  flight  back-up 

-  support  for  avionic  system  changes. 

When  an  automatic  flight  control  system,  as  the  Tornado  one  (Terrain  Foi  lowing/'Autopilot  and  Flight  Direc¬ 
tor  System),  is  to  be  considered,  the  use  of  open  loop  tests  is  not  sufficiently  representative  of  the  real 
behaviour  due  to  the  nature  of  the  system  itself. 

A  real  time  simulation  system  with  hardware  in  the  loop  is  the  most  flexible  and  realistic  tool  to  per¬ 
form  tests  and  analysis  on  Tornado  TF/AFDS  subsystem  in  order  to  provide  necessary  information  to  clear 
the  various  operating  modes  and  their  combinations.  As  a  closed  loop  simulation  system  is  very  closely 
representing  the  actual  environment  of  operation  of  the  real  system,  it  can  be  used  to  perform  all  the  ac 
tivities  for  the  clearance  recommendations  and  flight  envelopes  definition. 

The  closed  loop  capability  is  achieved  adding  to  the  data  stimulation  and  acquisition  system  previously 
mentioned  the  aircraft  dynamics  simulation.  The  two  functions,  i.e.  signal  handling  and  simulation,  can 
be  performed  on  a  single  computer  only  if  its  characteristics,  in  terms  of  speed  and  usable  program  spa¬ 
ce,  are  able  to  satisfy  the  testing  requirements,  otherwise  a  two  computer  solution  is  preferable. 
The  testing  objective  of  a  rig  having  the  real  time  closed  loop  capability  (Closed  Loop  System)  is  to 
prove  the  performance  and  the  hardware  and  software  integrity  under  normal  and  abnormal  operating  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  system  to  be  tested.  For  the  automatic  flight  controls  this  includes  also: 


-  verification  of  correct  implementation  of  the  control  laws  and  mode/failure  logics 

-  performance  evaluation  with  tests  equivalent  to  the  ones  carried  out  in  flight 
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-  failure  analysis 

-  software  validation 

The  set  up  of  a  facility  simulating  in  real  time  the  behaviour  of  the  controlled  aircraft,  allows  to 
perform  this  kind  of  activities  efficiently  and  cost  effectively. 


,>  SYSTEM  TO  BE  TESTED 

The  Tornado  Autopilot  and  Flight  Director  System  (AFDS)  is  a  digital  integrated  autopilot,  flight  direc¬ 
tor  and  autothrottle  system  which  has  been  developed  and  now  is  being  produced  by  Marconi  Avionics  and 
Aentalia  -  Gruppo  Sistemi  Avionici  ed  Equ» pagg lament i  . 

The  AFDS  has  been  designed  to  provide  automatic  control  of  the  aircraft  in  the  longitudinal  and  lateral 
axes  in  various  operating  modes  (autopilot)  and  to  provide  the  necessary  information  to  the  pilot  instru¬ 
mentation  so  that,  monitor  of  automatic  performance  or  manual  aircraft  guidance  shall  be  possible.  The  au¬ 
topilot  controls  the  aircraft  by  means  of  manoeuvre  demand  signals  to  a  triplex  fly-by-wire  primary 
(light  control  system  which  is  called  Command  and  Stability  Augmentation  System  (CSAS).  In  addition  an 
"autot.hrot t  le  mode”  facility  allows  calibrated  airspeed  hold,  via  engine  thrust  control,  and  a  "pi*  -h 
autotrim’*  facility  maintains,  via  autotrim  motor  control,  the  pilot  stick  in  the  trimmed  position. 

The  Autopilot  system  is  duplex  to  satisfy  safety  requirements  and  to  have  flight  director  facility 
available  in  case  of  autopilot  malfunction.  The  two  computers  (AFDC1  and  AFDC2),  which  are  self  monito¬ 
red,  have  identical  computing  and  only  differ  in  the  output  interface  circuits;  the  former  computer 
provides  triplex  analogue  pitch  rate  and  roll  rate  autopilot  demands  to  the  CSAS,  whilst  the  latter 
provides  signals  to  F.D.  displays,  autothrottle  and  autotrim  facilities. 

The  two  computers  are  continuously  cross  monitored:  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  either  AFDS  computer,  mo 
de  computations  results  are  applied  to  the  output  interface  of  computer  2  as  F.D.  information  only. 
The  system  moreover  contains: 

-  a  control  panel  allowing  the  pilot  to  select  the  operating  modes,  to  perform  the  preflight  and  first- 
line  procedures  and  to  see  failure  indications 

-  an  autothrcttie  actuator  for  the  thrust  control 

-  pitch  and  roll  stick  force  sensors  giving  information  to  the  computers  of  the  overcoming  of  prefixed 
stick  force  thresholds.  (Thin  enables  the  pilot  to  take  up  the  control  of  the  aircraft  overriding 
autopilot  operation  just  making  the  correct  effort  on  the  control  stick). 

The  redundancy  philosophy  applies  also  to  the  AFDS  input  signals;  from  this  point  of  view  they  are  di¬ 
vided  in  the  following  groups: 

-  signals  for  which  failure  protection  is  provided  by  manoeuvre  limits  within  the  control  laws 

-  signals  which  are  fully  monitored  at  source 

-  signals,  coming  from  different  sources,  which  are  monitored  within  the  computers. 

The  AFDS  operating  modes  allow  control  in  pitch,  roll  and  thrust.  As  the  control  always  acts  on  both 
pitch  and  roll  axes  it  is  not  allowed  to  select  a  mode  on  a  single  axis.  The  mode  selection  is  performed 
according  to  compatible  mode~  combinations,  predefined  in  the  mode  and  failure  logic  system. 

The  operating  modes  are  the  following: 

-  Attitude/Heading  hold  mode  (basic  mode) 

-  Heading  acquisition  mode 

-  Track  acquisition  mode 

-  Barometric  altitude  hold  mode 

-  Autothrottle  mode 

-  Automatic  approach  mode 

-  Terrain  following  mode 

-  Radar  height  hold  mode 

Other  AFDS  facilities  are: 

-  CAS  datum  adjust  that  can  be  used  in  autothrottle  mode 

-  Autotrim,  for  the  longitudinal  modes 

-  Automatic  steering  override  (ASO),  for  basic  modes 

-  Stick  Force  Cut  Out  (SFCO),  for  other  modes  combinations 

-  Instinctive  Cut  Out  (ICO),  for  all  the  modes 

The  AFDS  during  its  operation  is  interfaced  with  the  following  equipments: 

-  Command  and  Stability  Augmentation  System  (CSAS) 

-  Inertial  Navigator  (IN) 

-  Secondary  Attitude  and  Heading  Reference  ( SAHR ) 

-Air  Data  Computer  (ADC) 

-  Main  Computer  (MC) 

-  Horizontal  Situation  Indicator  (HSI) 

-  Radar  Altimeter 


-  ,'errain  Following  Radar  TF1-  • 

-  Head-up  Display  ( HUD i 

-  Attitude  Director  Indicator  AM  * 

-  Approach  aids 

HUD  and  ADI  receive  AFDS  signals,  CSA>.  receives/ provides  signals  from/to  AFDS;  all  the  other  systems  can 
be  considered  as  AFDS  data  sources.  iP  g.  1 : . 

The  signals  interchanged  with  the  other  » luipments  are  of  various  types: 

-  serial  digital 

-  analogue 

-  synchro 

-  discretes. 


3.  TESTING  FACILITY 

In  accordance  with  the  trend  usually  followed  during  the  1970s,  the  three  companies  (MBB,  BAe,  AIT)  of 
Panavia  Consortium  during  the  development  phase  of  the  Tornado  aircraft  used  avionic  rigs  with  the 
capability  to  test  individual  equipments  and  all  the  integrated  avionic  system.  Each  company  had  speci¬ 
fic  tasks  to  be  performed  and,  as  a  consequence,  every  rig  was  set  up  differently  to  obtain  the  required 
capabilities. 

To  cover  some  involvements  in  automatic  flight  control  area,  the  AERITALIA  rig  system,  that  initially  was 
just  used  as  a  Flight  Back-up  Rig,  was  improved  with  the  capability  to  perform  dynamic  real  timt  closed 
loop  testing.  The  present  AERITALIA  Closed  Loop  System  is  based  on  three  main  items: 

-  avionic  integration  rig 

-  data  handling  computer 

-  simulation  computer 

The  real  control  loop  is  essentially  composed  by: 

-  Autopilot  and  Flight  Director  System  (AFDS) 

-  Command  and  Stability  Augmentation  System  (CSAS) 

-  Sensors:  Inertial  Navigator  (IN),  Secondary  Attitude  Heading  Reference  (SAHR),  Air  Data  Computer  (ADC) 
and  their  controls 

-  Main  Computer  (MC)  and  its  controls  and  displays 

-  Displays:  Head-up  Display  (HUD),  Attitude  Director  Indicator  (ADI) 

-  Control  panels,  manual  commands 

-  Aircraft  and  environmental  conditions. 

The  behaviour  of  this  real  system  is  reproduced  by  fitting  the  avionic  rig  with  the  equipments  (AFDS, 

sensors,  displays,  control  panels)  and  closing  the  loop  through  software  models  of  CSAS  and  aircraft 

dynamics.  (Fig.  2). 

The  avionic  equipments  are  connected  as  on  the  aircraft:  their  input/output  signals  are  controlled  by  the 

data  handling  computer  via  special  interfaces  and  through  dedicated  patch  panels.  The  operators  can  use 

the  various  equipment  control  panels  and  keyboards  as  in  normal  aircraft  operations.  The  manual  aircraft 
control  is  performed  by  the  use  of  a  dedicated  hardware/software  system  which  is  representative  of  stick, 
trim  and  throttle  functions  with  the  limitation  that  artificial  q-feel  at  present  is  not  implemented. 

The  two  computers  are  connected  physically  via  a  standard  high  speed  communication  interface  and  logical¬ 
ly  by  two  jobs  operating  respectively  on  the  data  handling  computer  and  on  the  simulation  computer. 
The  operational  data  flow  in  the  system  is  fulfilled  according  to  the  following  steps: 

-  the  output  signals  of  the  avionic  equipments  are  acquired  by  the  data  handling  computer  and  sent  to  the 
simulation  computer 

-  these  data  are  used  as  input  signals  for  the  software  models  by  the  simulation  computer  which  computes 
the  avionic  equipments  inputs  to  be  sent  to  the  data  handling  computer 

-  these  computation  results  are  used  by  the  data  handling  computer  to  stimulate  the  avionic  equipments 
that  consequently  produce  new  data  to  be  acquired. 

All  the  process  is  monitorized  not  onLy,  as  obvious,  by  the  various  aircraft  displays,  but  also  by 
additional  measurement  devices  and  by  using  video  display/line  printer  and  plotter  for  alphanumeric  and 
graphic  representation  respectively. 

A  complete  evaluation  of  the  test  is  done  performing  alphanumeric  and  graphic  replay  of  the  relevant 
signals  recorded  on  the  appropriate  mass  memory  devices  (disk/magnetic  tape)  during  the  test  itself. 

The  data  handling  computer  is  a  DEC  PDP  11/45  with  peripherals  and  terminals  (like  disk  units,  magnetic 
tape  units,  teletype,  video  display  unit,  paper  tape  reader/punch  unit,  plotter,  line  printer,  card 
reader)  and  some  standard  and  special  purpose  interfaces,  able  to  handle  the  various  kinds  of  signals 
used  in  Tornado  avionic  system,  i.e,: 


-  serial  di  ital  signals 

-  parallel  digital  signals 
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-  binary  coded  decimal  signals 

-  synchro  signals 

-  discrete  signals 

-  analog  signals 

The  simulation  computer  is  a  DEC  PDP  11/60  with  limited  peripherals  and  terminals  (disk  units,  magnetic 
tape  unit,  line  printer,  video  display  terminals). 

The  physical  connection  between  the  two  computers  is  obtained  using  a  standard  "EC  lntercommurucat  >n 
interface.  (DMCll). 

The  closed  loop  system  makes  use  of  special  software  on  both  the  computers. 

The  data  handling  computer  is  provided  with  the  so  called  Closed  Loop  Data  Acqmsit  ion  and  Stimulation 
System  (CLDASS)  which  was  developed  by  AIT  starting  from  the  Data  Acquisition  and  ;»i "a  1  a*  : ■■*?.  'ysten 
(DASS)  designed  by  MBB,  with  AIT  contribution,  for  open  loop  testing  purposes  (hardware  software  integra¬ 
tion,  system  investigations,  flight  back-up,  support  for  avionic  system  changes'. 

The  CLDASS  allows  real  time  testing  and  off-line  replay. 

The  real  time  functions  are  (Fig.  3): 

-  Recording  on  magnetic  tape  and/or  disk  of: 

.  data  acquired  from  the  avionic  rig 

.  data  received  from  the  simulation  computer 

-  Monitoring  on  video  display  or  line  printer  and/or  plotter  of: 

.  data  acquired  from  the  avionic  rig 

.  data  received  from  the  simulation  computer 

-  Dynamic  stimulation  with: 

.  data  stored  on  magnetic  tape  and/or  disk 
.  data  received  from  the  simulation  computer 

-  Substitution  of  serial  digital  data  with: 

.  data  stored  on  magnetic  tape  and/or  disk 
.  data  received  from  the  simulation  computer 

-  Data  transmission  to  the  simulation  computer 

-  Event  processing  and  subsequent  action 

-  On  line  commands 

(for  control  of  test,  monitoring  and  stimulation). 

The  off-line  functions  allow  to  replay  the  recorded  data  on: 

-  line  printer  or  video  display  (alphanumeric  replay) 

-  plotter  (graphic  replay) 

and  to  make  use  of  all  the  necessary  utilities  including  system  generation  and  avionic  data  bank  mana¬ 
gement. 

In  addition  to  data  transfer  handling,  the  most  important  difference  between  DASS  and  CLDASS  is  that 
DASS  basic  functions  are  rig  data  acquisition  and  rig  data  stimulation,  while  in  CLDASS  monitoring, 
recording,  simulation  and  substitution  apply  not  only  to  avionic  rig  data  but  also  to  simulation  com¬ 
puter  data.  For  the  rest  th«^  two  systems  are  philosophically  similar  even  if  CLDASS  was  completely 
rewritten.  The  following  concepts  apply: 

-  operation  under  DEC  Disk  Operating  System  (DOS) 

-  use  of  Fortran  IV  and  Macro  11  Assembler  languages 

-  use  of  modular  programming  techniques 

-  use  of  special  purpose  device  handlers  to  meet  the  real-time  testing  requirements 

-  use  of  test  oriented  file  format 

-  use  of  system  priority  structure 

-  software  organization  in  line  with  rig  testing  activities 

-  availability  of  a  test  oriented  language 

The  software  implemented  on  the  simulation  computer  includes  some  programs  running  under  the  DEC  RSX1 1-M 
operating  system. 

The  simulation  computer  software  (Fig.  4)  consists  of  three  main  systems: 

-  aerodynamic  data  handling  programs 

-  tests  preparation  interactive  program 

-  real  time  simulation  program 

whose  functions  are  detailed  in  the  following. 

The  three  parts  have  been  designed  and  developed  with  the  purpose  that  the  limited  resources  of  the 
machine  (speed  and  word  length)  should  not  affect  the  ability  to  perform  real  time  testing  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  computer  should  be  utilized  at  the  maximum  of  its  hardware  capabilities.  During  the 
project,  in  fact,  the  strongest  constraints  were: 


-  the  need  that  the  simulation  program  running  time  is  shorter  than  a  prefixed  one,  ir:  order  to  maintain 
the  global  cycle  time  at  a  value  enabling  a  realistic  operation 

-  the  address  limitation  of  a  16  bit  computer  just  allowing  32  K  words  program  when  overlay  techniques 
can  not  be  used  for  time  consuming  reasons. 

The  "Aerodynamic  data  handling  programs"  system  collects  a  set  of  programs  allowing  the  aerodynamic  data 
management  with  the  capability  of  selecting  a  certain  desired  portion  of  the  whole  flight  nvelope. 
Its  functions  are: 

-  data  selection  in  accordance  with  the  test  to  be  performed 

-  data  generation  in  accordance  with  the  aircraft  configuration 

-  data  interpolation  for  intermediate  situations 

The  "Tests  preparation  interactive  program"  system  provides  all  the  data/information  necessary  to  the 
test,  acting  on  previously  selected  data  and  on  the  basis  of  a  man-machine  dialogue.  Its  functions  are: 

-  selected  data  formatting 

-  trim  conditions  computation 

-  fixed  parameters  computation 

-  logic  commands  interpretation  and  formatting. 

The  "real  time  simulation  program"  is  the  most  important  software  running  on  the  simulation  computer 
because  it  is  used  during  the  real  time  test. 

It.  contains  the  software  models  of  all  the  non  avionic  items  like  aircraft  dynamics,  engine,  control/sta¬ 
bility  augmentation  system,  environmental  conditions  and,  in  addition,  of  some  avionic  sensors  so  that 
the  use  of  either  real  or  simulated  sensors  is  allowed. 

For  the  aircraft  simulation  a  six  degree  of  freedom  non-linear  model,  expressed  with  forces  and  momenta 
equations  methods,  is  used.  The  simulation  program  has  been  written  mainly  in  DEC  Fortran  IV  plus;  on¬ 
ly  some  particular  routines  and  a  special  purpose  DMC11  device  handler  are  written  in  DEC  Macro  11,  as 
requested  by  real  time  optimization.  The  data  in  the  program  are  obviously  in  floating  point  format;  so 
every  data  exchange  with  PDP  11/45,  where  the  information  is  in  Tornado  avionic  format,  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  appropriate  conversion. 

The  program,  which  was  developed  using  computer  oriented  real  time  techniques,  allows  the  following: 

-  starting  phase 

-  avionic  data  acquisition  from  data  handling  computer 

-  avionic  data  conversion  into  floating  point  format 

-  atmospheric  conditions  computation 

-  CSAS  and  actuators  output  computation 

-  aircraft  dynamics  equations  integration 

-  airframe/engine  parameters  computation 

-  sensors  outputs  computation  (simulated  sensors) 

-  sensors  stimuli  computation  (real  sensors) 

-  failure/disturbances  generation 

-  data  conversion  into  avionic  format 

-  data  transmission  to  data  handling  computer 

The  facility  is  very  flexible  and  simple  to  use  ( Fig .  5).  The  first  thing  to  do  when  a  particular  test 
has  been  decided  is  of  course  to  install  the  equipments  on  the  rig  including  the  proper  software  and 
mission  data.  If,  for  any  reason,  an  important  equipment  is  not  available  it  will  be  properly  simulated. 
After  rig  and  connections  set  up,  a  list  of  all  the  involved  parameters  is  to  be  prepared  considering 
which  signals  are  to  be  used  as  stimuli  and  which  signals  are  to  be  monitored  and/or  recorded. 

Then  the  following  have  to  be  defined: 

-  test  operations  sequence 

-  correspondence  between  avionic  and  CLDASS  channels 

-  sampling  and  resolution  time  of  every  function  (the  sampling  time  is  the  period  of  the  operation, 
the  resolution  time  is  the  interval  in  which  the  operation  must  be  completed). 

-  maximum  foreseen  running  time  (the  test  is  automatically  stopped). 

After  that,  the  physical  connections  can  be  made  on  the  various  patch  panels  and  the  appropriate  CLDASS 
instructions  can  be  written. 

At  this  point  it  is  possible  to  start  the  operation  on  the  data  handling  computer  with  the  test  program 
instructions  interpretation. 

On  the  other  computer  the  test  preparation  has  to  be  performed  following  the  various  preliminary  steps. 
The  programs  related  to  management  of  aerodynamic  data  are  not  to  be  runned  every  time  as  the  same  por¬ 
tion  of  flight  envelope  is  used  for  several  tests  and  large  files  archives  can  be  arranged.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  interactive  program  is  normally  runned  before  every  test,  this  has  not  to  be  considered  a 
limitation  or  a  problem  due  to  program  execution  rapidity  and  to  possibility  of  organizing  the  resulting 
data  files  into  appropriate  archives. 

According  to  the  operator’s  answers  in  the  dialogue  the  appropriate  values  are  arranged  in  two  files  to 
be  used  as  inputs  and  initialization  by  the  real  time  simulation  program. 
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The  real  time  closed  loop  process,  during  its  cyclical  part,  is  governed  by  the  programmable  real  time 
clock  of  data  handling  computer  which  beats  the  global  cycle  time.  However  the  data  handling  computer  in 
order  to  be  enabled,  after  test  program  instructions  interpretation,  needs  to  receive  ‘from  the  Simula* ion 
computer  a  first  data  message  for  equipment  initialization. 

The  test  actually  starts  after  adequate  PDP  11/45  keyboard  command:  the  data  flow  between  the  two  compu¬ 
ters  follows  predefined  transmission/reception  sequences  with  continuous  verifications  of  transfer  ope¬ 
rations  status  to  always  guarantee  use  of  updated  and  coherent  data.  For  instance  on  the  PDP  11/60  the 
program  checks  if  the  reception  of  a  new  set  of  data  is  completed  before  using  them  in  the  next  computing 
eye 1 e . 

During  test  execution  it  is  possible  to  follow  its  proceeding  both  on  the  various  avionic  rig  displays 
and  PDP  11/45  monitoring  devices  and  to  interfere  properly  with  the  on  line  commands  facility. 

The  real  time  test  can  be  stopped  by  the  appropriate  PDP  11/45  keyboard  command:  the  two  jods  running 
on  simulation  and  data  handling  computers  finish  correctly  and  every  interface  buffers  are  reset  ted. 
The  same  happens  if  the  predefined  end  time  is  reached. 

The  data  set  collected  during  the  test  on  magnetic  tape  or  disk  can  be  evaluated  using  the  off-line 
replay  program. 


4.  FLIGHT  CONTROLS  TESTING  ACTIVITY 

4.1.  Tests  typology 

When  the  various  hardware  units  are  available  the  need  for  an  integration  rig  and  especially  for  a  faci¬ 
lity  with  closed  loop  capability  becomes  more  and  more  evident.  The  Closed  Loop  System  allows  testing 
of  all  the  system  functions  with  very  high  level  of  flexibility  and  accuracy. 

The  availability  of  such  a  facility  is  useful  in  any  phase  aircraft  project  because  it  makes  it 

possible  to: 

-  display  and  test  all  the  functions  and  logics  against  system  specifics’  >r 

-  detect  incompatibilities  or  failures  at  any  level 

-  study  and  verify  corrective  actions 

-  anticipate  the  system  in-flight  behaviour 

-  reproduce  in-flight  situations 

-  produce  results  for  the  flight  clearances 

-  perform  training  activities  for  company  and  customer  personnel 

Rig  testing  is  of  course  performed  in  parallel  with  the  flight  trials;  the  comparison  between  flight  test 
results  and  real  time  simulation  is  a  very  important  feature  which  maker,  essential  the  permanent  Closed 
Loop  System  support  during  the  various  phases  of  development  and  in-service. 

After  all  the  acceptance  test  procedures  of  the  various  avionic  units  have  been  accomplished  and  all  the 
required  integration  tests  have  been  finished  it  is  possible  to  start  the  real  time  simulation  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  first  one  is  of  course  the  validation  of  the  facility  itself:  this  is  carried  out  ir*  separate  steps 
by  comparing  the  obtained  outputs  with  the  various  off-line  simulation  results,  the  development  flight 
simulator  data  and,  as  final  step,  the  flight  trials  traces. 

The  Closed  Loop  System  gives  the  opportunity  to  perform  a  software  confidence  testing  on  the  program 
implemented  in  the  automatic  flight  control  system  computers. 

Appropriate  test  procedures  must  be  prepared  to  verify  the  correct  implementation  of  control  laws  and  of 
mode  compatibility/failure  logics.  All  the  mode  combinations  are  tested  and  the  rig  results  are  compared 
against  the  expected  one.  The  various  limits,  thresholds,  switches  and  selectors  are  checked  to  verify 
if  the  corresponding  actions  are  in  the  desired  direction. 

The  mode  and  failure  logic  is  proven  by  simulation  of  mishandling  actions  and  various  types  of  external 
malfunctions  including  lack  of  the  sensors  and  also  of  the  power  supplies. 

In  case  the  system  is  extended  to  include  also  the  primary  flight  control  system  in  hardware,  even  the 
integration  between  automatic  and  stability  systems  could  be  checked:  all  the  possible  aspects  to  be 

verified  before  flights,  including  interface  malfunctions  and  possible  hardover  failures,  can  be  cove¬ 

red  with  a  high  level  of  confidence. 

The  performance  analysis  tests  are  to  be  intended  as  a  validation  activity  more  than  a  verification  one. 
The  investigation  on  automatic  flight  control  system  is  extended  by  exploration  of  a  very  large  number 
of  flight  conditions  covering  as  much  as  possible  of  the  complete  flight  envelope  including  several  air¬ 
craft  configurations. 

The  performance  verification,  or  software  validation,  has  the  purpose  to  control  whether  the  specifica¬ 
tion  is  met,  i.e.  whether  the  software  is  working  as  expected.  The  tests  must  cover  all  the  autopilot 
operating  modes  in  all  the  possible  combinations. 

The  presence  of  the  other  avionic  equipments  gives  the  possibility  to  perform  the  tests  in  the  same 

context  of  the  real  mission.  The  crew  can  participate  to  the  tests  acting  as  during  real  flights. 


The  performance  tests  have  the  following  purposes: 

-  predict  the  in-flight  behaviour  giving  more  information  to  the  test  pilots  and  to  the  system  people 

-  investigate  the  flight  envelope  portions  not  explored  during  prototypes  flight  trials 

-  evaluate  the  obtained  performances  against  the  specification  requirements 

-  study  possible  software  modifications  in  case  the  performances  are  not  considered  satisfactory 

-  clear  the  various  modes  and  their  combinations 

-  provide,  in  conjunction  with  flight  trials  activity,  clearance  recommendations  and  flight  envelopes 
definition  with  respect  to  specification  requirements. 

The  rig  testing  objective  is  not  only  to  prove  the  performance  and  the  hardware  and  software  integrity 
under  normal  operating  conditions,  but  also  in  abnormal  situations,  in  fact  due  to  the  extreme  flexibility 
and  easy  use  of  the  Closed  Loop  System,  a  large  variety  of  tests  can  be  carried  out  in  failure  analysis 
area . 

The  main  test  objective  is  to  check  the  failures  detection  by  AFDS  and  the  aircraft  recovery  analyzing 
their  effects  on  the  subsystem  functions  and  on  the  aircraft  motion. 

The  failures  to  be  investigated  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

-  lanes  failure  including  open  and  short  circuit  of  interfaces 

-  interface  failures  including  hardovers,  specific  variations  and  power  fails 

-  component  failures 

For  the  open  circuit  failures  it  is  required  to  investigate  the  effects  of  interruption  of  data  flow  on 
digital  channels  or  cut  of  analog  lanes  in  connection  with  various  equipments  which  may  dialogue  with 
AFDS. 

Similar  investigations  are  requested  for  short  circuit  failures. 

The  hardover  failures  examination  leads  to  define  exactly  the  authority  limits  and  the  flight  envelope 
that  can  be  allowed  in  all  operating  modes  in  any  situation.  (As  previously  mentioned  this  activity  ran 
be  really  performed  only  when  it  is  possible  to  integrate  also  the  primary  flight  control  system'. 
In  the  category  of  the  so  called  "specific  variation  failures"  the  following  types  of  sign. tin  failures 
are  considered: 

-  failure  to  zero 

-  step  failure 

-  failure  to  last  value 

-  ramp  failure 

These  failures  are  to  be  applied  to  every  signif icant  parameters  involved  in  the  control  system  in  ever, 
operating  mode  and  situation. 

Power  fails  investigation  includes  power  change  over  and  power  interrupt  of  the  aircraft  power  genera¬ 
tors. 

The  in  box  failure  simulation  represents  the  deepest  investigation  as  far  as  the  failures  are  concerned. 
The  related  tests  are  to  be  defined  on  the  basis  of  all  the  safety  studies  and  of  all  the  results  of  the 
other  failure  tests. 

Moreover  failure  analysis  activities  comprise  investigations  on  sensors  data  tolerances  and  mishandling 
operations. 

The  tests  on  sensor  data  tolerances  are  performed  to  check  the  influence  of  various  signals  tolerances 
upon  aircraft  performances  and  system  protection.  The  tests  control  the  correct  implementation  and  the 
adequate  definition  of  the  various  monitor  thresholds  of  the  system. 

Mishandling  tests  are  performed  to  check  influence  of  deviation  from  normal  operational  procedures  on 
aircraft  motion  and  system  functions. 

Finally  the  last,  thing  to  be  carried  out  is  the  investigation  of  AFDS  disengage  characteristics  in 
normal  operation,  emergency  and  failure  conditions. 

A  collateral,  but  not  less  important,  activity  is  represented  by  the  continuous  support  to  the  flight 
trials.  This  support  extends  from  answering  the  test  pilots  questions  to  reproducing  strange  in-flight 
occurrences . 

With  the  Closed  Loop  System  is  in  fact  possible  to  repeat  flight  manoeuvres,  therefore  this  allows 
deeper  investigations  on  any  events  occurred  during  real  flights. 

The  read  across  between  in-flight  and  real  time  simulation  results  at  last  leads  to  a  very  high  level 
of  confidence  in  making  the  necessary  assessment  on  safety  and  performances. 

All  the  above  mentioned  rig  activities  together  with  the  flight  tests  allow  to  give  the  various  in  servi¬ 
ce  clearances. 

The  Closed  Loop  System  is  also  important  for  training  activities:  it  is  a  very  efficient  tool  for  crew 
familiarization  with  the  various  mission  operations  and  procedures  and  it  is  also  very  useful  to  train 
technicians  and  engineers. 

4.2.  AERITALIA  involvement 

The  Aeritalia  Closed  Loop  System  was  developed  in  1977-79  as  a  back-up  of  their  own  AFDS  flight  trials 
and  to  support  on  opportunity  basis  the  MBB  rigs.  Since  1980  Aeritalia  have  been  giving  contribution  to 
tin  "n: ious  clearances  for  in-service  activities  especially  in  the  following  areas: 
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-  performance  prediction  and  evaluation 

-  interface  failures  effect  testing 

-  read  across  between  real  and  simulated  flights  behaviour 

-  crew  and  engineering  training 

The  facility  was  validated  using  all  the  kind  of  results  available  within  Tornado  program:  flight  simu¬ 
lator,  off-line  models,  actual  flight  trials  data.  (Fig.  6  a  ♦  c  show  a  comparison  between  in-flight  and 
rig  time  histories). 

Performing  the  above  mentioned  activities  the  various  hardware  and  software  capabilities  of  the  Closed 
Loop  System  are  fully  exercised. 

For  instance  very  large  use  of  "substi tution"  is  made  as  this  function  allows  to  replace  a  direct  link 
between  two  equipments  by  a  connection  through  computers  and  thus  to  substitute  the  desired  signals 
by  the  simulated  ones  before  the  stimulation.  (An  example  is  given  in  Fig.  7  a+b). 

For  failures  simulation  few  special  words  were  arranged:  each  bit  can  be  modi  lied  by  use  of  appropriate 
on  line  command  in  order  to  inject  various  failure  conditions.  In  addition  for  open  circuit  failures 
relays  actioned  by  computers  are  also  used.  All  this  to  allow  failure  injection  exactly  when  requested 
by  the  operators  and  to  record  the  failure  command  together  with  the  other  parameters. 

The  performance  rig  testing  activity  is  devoted  to  the  so  called  cruise  modes  in  all  their  possible 
combinations:  attitude/heading  hold  mode,  barometric  altitude  hold  mode,  mach  hold  mode,  heading  acqui¬ 
sition  mode,  track  acquisition  mode  and,  in  addition,  autothrottle  mode.  (Some  typical  parameters  are 
shown  in  Fig.  8  a+d). 

The  mode  performances  have  been  evaluated  not  only  against  the  specification  requirements  but  also  con¬ 
sidering  the  system  behaviour  taking  into  account  the  operating  missions  requirements  in  all  their  com¬ 
plexity.  This  is  carried  out  examining  in  addition  to  the  typical  autopilot  and  aircraft  dynamics  para¬ 
meters,  also  some  other  ones  not  considered  by  the  AFDS  specification  (because  without  influence  on  the 
autopilot  itself),  but  having  a  certain  importance  with  respect  to  the  evaluation  of  the  system  beha¬ 
viour.  For  instance  the  rapidity  of  certain  manoeuvres  is  to  be  evaluated:  time  to  reach  foreseen  values 
during  manoeuvres  (e.g.:  maximum  bank  angle  in  heading  acquisition  mode)  and  when  the  manoeuvre  purpose 
has  been  accomplished,  (e.g.:  zero  ban.,  angle  after  the  desired  heading  has  been  acquired  in  heading  ac¬ 
quisition  mode).  All  what  above  to  assess  the  suitability  to  the  mission  success  of  the  various  AFDS 
modes . 

The  facility  has  been  continuously  used  as  a  valid  support  to  the  flight  trials:  every  phoenomenurr  en¬ 
countered  in  flight  was  examined  reproducing  the  same  conditions  to  discover  its  cause.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  are  often  let  easier  to  be  made  by  the  possibility  of  obtaining  dynamically  transfer  functions 
between  two  internal  points  of  the  system  provided  that  they  are  accessible. 

The  manual  controls  implemented  on  the  Aeritalia  rig  system  allow  to  drive  the  aircraft  and  so  to  test 
also  flight  performances. 

In  conclusion  the  Aeritalia  Closed  Loop  System  is  able  to  perform  all  the  possible  AFDS  cruise  mode 
testing  activi'ies  with  the  following  limitations: 

-  the  address  computer  limitation  does  not  allow  to  change  aircraft  configuration  during  a  rig  trial  (it 
is  necessary  to  stop  the  test  and  re-start  with  a  new  data  package) 

-  the  lack  of  stick  forces  simulation  does  not  allow  to  test  realistically  ASO  ed  SFCO  facilities  for 
which  at  present  just  the  electrical  signals  are  simulated. 


5.  FURTHEH  AVIONICS  RIG  TESTING  ACTIVITIES 

The  Aeritalia  Closed  Loop  System,  which  was  developed  mainly  for  activities  related  to  Autopilot  and 

Flight  Director  System,  allows  to  perform  several  testing  activities  in  other  avionic  areas;  it  is  in 
fact,  an  efficient  tool  for  the  verification  and  the  validation  of  every  kind  of  avionic  software. 
Therefore  studies  and  tests  have  been  carried  out  on  the  navigation/attack  areas  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  attack  procedures. 

In  this  kind  of  tests  the  bench  is  fitted  with  the  necessary  equipments,  the  Main  Computer  is  loaded  with 
the  Operational  Flight  Program  under  consideration  and  with  the  appropriate  mission  data. 

The  loop  includes  not  only  the  sensors/displays  used  during  AFDS  testing  but  also  all  the  equipments 

involved  in  the  nav/attack  mission  with  their  own  displays,  control  panels,  etc.  The  AFDS  itself  is  not 

so  important,  in  fact  it  is  not  used  at  all  in  air-to-air  attacks  while  can  be  used  in  air-to-ground  at¬ 
tacks  . 

On  the  contrary,  in  these  nav/attack  simulations  it  is  essential  to  drive  the  aircraft  manually  using 
pilot  stick  and  throttles. 

Similarly  to  AFDS  testing  activities  also  for  the  nav/attack  system  the  following  have  to  be  carried  out: 

-  software  confidence  testing 

-  performance  prediction  and  evaluation 

-  failure  assessment  on  failure  effects 

-  flight  trials  support. 
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Moreover  also  software  maintenance  activities  have  to  be  considered. 

Among  the  activities  recently  carried  out  in  Aerital.ia  the  one  related  to  air-to-air  attacks  car,  be  sumra 
nzed  as  an  example.  Air-to-air  tes"  ag  requires  installation  on  the  oen-t.  for  simulation  on  PIT  11  t-  1 
of  radar  sensor,  St.or '  Management  System  in  addition  to  the  equipment  s  .*sed  tor  autopil  •.•t  activities 
while  the  presence  of  AFDS  is  not  relevant.  The  real  time  program  to  be  used  for  this  testing  contains 
also  the  target  motion  simulation.  A  symbol,  representative  of  target  position  with  respect  to  the  air¬ 
craft,  is  visualized  on  Head-Up  Display;  the  type  of  movement  of  this  synthetic  target  is  chosen  by  ap¬ 
propriate  answers  in  the  dialogue  of  the  interactive  prepar  ’ion  program. 

During  software  development  or  for  software  maintenance  purpose?  it  is  reover  useful  to  have  accurate 
simulation  model  of  the  software  to  be  implemented  within  the  on-board  computer.  The  models  can  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  real  time  program  or  better  in  ar.  appropriate  off-line  program  for  their  evaluation. 

The  software  model  validation  is  carried  out  using  off-line  procedures. 

After  this  validation  the  software  is  implemented  in  the  MC:  the  real  time  testing  must  then  be  performed 
and  successively  the  results  evaluation  is  made  using  the  sane  -ff-line  procedures. 

If  unsatisfactory  conclusions  are  obtained,  to  discover  the  MC  software  faults,  the  software  model  can 
be  stimulated  by  the  same  input  as  used  for  the  actually  implemented  software  s>u  uiai  a  comparison  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  sets  of  output  is  allowed. 

As  previously  mentioned  the  air-to-air  attack  manoeuvres  are  to  be  performed  manually.  Since  test  pilots 
are  not  always  available  for  this  kind  of  activity  and  being  quite  difficult  for  engineers  to  repeat  the 
various  manoeuvres  in  the  same  way,  special  pilot  software  models  were  also  added  in  the  real  time  simu¬ 
lation  program. 

The  pilot  models  were  prepared  taking  into  account  literature  examples  and  traces  obtained  in  various 
manned  simulation  trials. 

The  pilot  model  acts  in  answer  to  HUD  information  and  assures  repetitive  and  exact  attack  manoeuvres. 
So  it  is  possible  to  completely  validate  the  air-to-air  attack  software  both  for  not  manoeuvring  and  for 
manoeuvring  targets. 


6.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Aeritalia  Closed  Loop  System  is  a  facility  that  is  continuously  updated  and  upgraded  both  hardware 
and  software  speaking. 

The  goal  is  to  gain  the  capability  to  simulate  every  kind  of  mission  of  the  Tornado  aircraft. 

The  upgrading  activity  is  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  new  functions  or  by  the  improvement  of  the 
existing  ones  normally  following  operator's  requirements  or  system  changes. 

In  next  future  the  facility  will  be  used  for: 

-  AFDS  cruise  mode  performance  evaluation  to  produce  necessary  documentation  for  complete  in-service 
clearance 

-  AFDS  auto-approach  mode  performance  e/aluation  in  normal  condition  and  under  failures 

-  Air-to-ground  attack  procedure  investigations 

-  Failure  analysis. 

In  addition  the  facility  will  be  prepared  to  be  able  to  perform  software  maintenance  activities. 

Moreover  due  to  the  experience  gained  on  this  kind  of  facilities  in  the  Tornado  program  and  due  also  to 
the  high  quality  of  the  results,  it  is  Aeritalia  intention  to  continue  to  follow  this  approach  in  future 
for  avionic  system  development.  In  particular  for  the  ongoing  project  of  the  new  close  air  support 
aircraft,  the  AERITALIA-AERMACCHI-EMBRAER  AM-X  it  was  decided  to  design  a  rig  with  at  least  the  capabi¬ 
lities  of  Tornado  one.  The  AM-X  rig  will  take  profit  of  all  the  improvements  in  computer  technology 
and  in  operating  systems  design. 
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FIG.  1  -  AUTOMATIC  FLIGHT  CONTROL  LOOP  BLOCK  DIAGRAM 


FIG,  2  -  CLOSED  LOOP  SYSTEM  SET  UP 
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FIG.  3  -  CLDASS  REAL  TIME  FUNCTIONS 


FIG.  H  -  SIMULATION  SYSTEM 
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FIG.  5  -  CLOSED  LOOP  TESTING:  OPERATIONS  SEQUENCE 
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FIG.  6  -  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  RIG  AND  IN-FLIGHT  RESULTS 


a  -  SIMULATED  PARAMETER 


b  -  TRUE  PARAMETER 


FIG.  7  -  INTERFACE  FAILURES:  SUBSTITUTION  EXAMPLE 


-  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION:  TYPICAL  TRACES 
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SUMMARY 


Historically,  Software  V&V  efforts  have  been  undergoing  an  evolution.  Initially  V&V  meant  matching 
coding  to  specifications,  and  tracing  specifications  to  an  analytical  basis.  There  were  no  well-defined 
techniques  or  tools  for  accomplishing  these  tasks.  Most  V&V  efforts  took  the  form  of  either  physical 
or  empirical  testing.  Gradually  these  evolved  some  standardized  flow  charting  techniques  and  automated 
aids  for  code  tracing  and  simulation.  Then  there  came  a  number  of  relatively  sophisticated  automated 
tools  which  could  be  used  to  evaluate  test  provedures  as  well  as  test  the  subject  program.  Recently 
a  system  approach,  applying  generic  system  analysis  techniques  to  the  software  problem,  has  been  used. 
Network  Logic  Modeling  and  Analysis  is  such  a  system  tool. 

Network  Logic  Modeling  and  Analysis  (NLMA)  is  a  manual  analytic  process  derived  from  network  analysis 
and  Boolean  logic.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  verify  and  validate  complex  systems  or  concepts  at  any  stage 
of  development.  The  NLMA  technique  has  been  used  as  a  V&V  tool  by  several  (6)  Navy  projects,  thus 
establishing  a  record  on  which  to  base  its  effectiveness  as  a  V&V  tool  and  to  provide  specific  examples 
of  applications. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to: 

1.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  applying  V&V  techniques  early  in 
any  development  effort  and  continue  their  use  throughout  the 
jroject  life  cycle. 

2.  Describe  Network  Logic  Modeling  and  Analysis. 

3.  Provide  specific  examples  from  a  project  which  used  NLMA  showing 
applications  at  each  phase  of  the  life  cycle  and  types  of 
discrepancies  detected. 

As  more  and  more  new  systems  are  developed  based  on  computer  and  software  technology  the  more 
apparent  it  becomes  that,  applying  techniques  and  methods  used  in  the  acquisition  of  hardware  based 
systems  are  not  always  adequate  for  the  acquisition  of  software  systems.  One  of  the  biggest  areas 
which  require  change  is  in  the  concept  of  V&V.  Because  the  quality  of  the  hardware  system  was  based  on 
industry  or  government  standards  for  such  easily  defined  characteristicsas  strength,  power,  dimensions, 
etc.,  V&V  usually  took  the  form  of  physical  tests  conducted  near  the  end  of  the  development  cycle. 

However,  sucn  easily  defined  characteristics  do  not  exist  for  software;  in  fact  what  constitutes  quality 
in  software  is  a  subject  that  could  fill  volumes.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  show  how  to  achieve 
quality  rather  than  to  provide  a  precise  definition.  With  this  goal  in  mind  the  first  item  to 
emphasize  is  that  the  old  idea  of  physical  tests  as  the  only  method  to  determine  quality  must  be 
abandoned  when  applied  to  software. 

To  help  understand  why,  we  should  first  define  the  types  of  software  errors.  Simply  stated, 
there  are  two  types  of  software  errors:  performance  and  logic.  The  first  are  performance  errors. 

These  errors  are  commonly  referred  to  as  "bugs"  and  are  usually  program  errors  that  are  easy  to  detect 
because  the  program  either  stops  running  or  produces  obvious  mistakes.  The  second  type  of  error  is 
logic  errors.  These  errors  fail  independent  of  space  and  time.  Logic  errors  can  be  made  during  the 
definition  state  of  a  program  by  incorrectly  stating  or  omitting  requirements;  in  the  design  stage  by 
not  satisfying  the  requirement  in  the  definition  specification  or  by  incorrectly  representing  the 
design;  and  also  in  the  construction  stage  by  incorrect  implementation  of  the  design.  Because  logic 
errors  are  usually  discovered  late  they  become  very  expensive  to  fix,  running  as  high  as  50%  of  the 
total  program  cost.  Performance  errors  are  usually  the  last  to  be  made  (during  coding)  and  the  first 
to  be  discovered  (during  initial  testing).  Even  though  this  type  of  error  constitutes  nearly  80% 
of  the  errors  in  any  program  they  usually  require  only  20%  of  the  funds  spent  to  correct  the  programs. 
Logic  errors  are  usually  the  first  to  be  made  and  the  last  to  be  discovered. 

It  should  be  apparent  from  this  discussion  that  the  early  detection  of  logic  errors  can  have  a 
tremendous  pay  off  in  both  quality  and  cost.  Therefore,  the  idea  of  testing  must  be  expanded  to 
include  all  phases  of  the  developmental  Life  Cycle.  The  "testing"  of  software  before  it  is  coded 
and  compliled  is  actually  a  test  for  reliability  and  a  check  for  testability.  The  "tests"  are 
evaluations  of  the  product  at  each  phase  for  correctness,  completeness,  consistency,  i.e.,  reliability. 
Such  testing  ensures  a  firm  product  and  a  consistent  program  structure  at  each  phase  of  the  development. 
Network  Logic  Modeling  and  Analysis  was  developed  to  provide  a  testing  tool  and  structured  approach 
to  perform  this  testing. 

The  foundation  of  Network  Logic  is  built  upon  principles  of  heirarchy  and  the  dependencies  existing 
among  all  elements  contained  within  a  hierarchy.  Among  dependencies  and  elements  there  exists  ordering, 
derivation  and  Interplays.  Elements,  when  combined,  form  a  scheme  for  a  system  or  concept  whose  dynamic 
behavior  may  then  be  challenged  or  measured  against  any  arbitrary  criterion  of  choice,  such  as  performance, 
reliability  or  effectiveness. 
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Every  major  system  acquisition  begins  with  a  concept  that  originates  to  serve  an  objective  or 
goal.  The  goal  generates  requirements  or  needs  that  are  to  be  satisfied  in  order  to  achieve  the  in¬ 
tended  goal.  Requirements  give  rise  to  functions  or  tasks  that  must  be  performed,  which  in  turn  evolve 
into  subfunctions.  As  all  functions  and  subfunctions  are  evoked,  decisions  are  needed  to  be  made  to 
determine  how  the  concept  or  system  is  to  be  mechanized  with  combinations  of  hardware,  software,  and 
human  elements  so  that  functions  (tasks)  can  be  performed.  With  all  the  requirements  satisfied  then 
the  objective  or  goal  can  be  achieved. 

In  essense.  Network  Logic  Modeling  Analysis  is  an  ordered  process  of  deductive  reasoning  that 
organizes  all  appropriate  elements  of  a  system  or  concept  into  their  respective  places  and  locations 
within  the  hierarchy.  The  hierarchy  representing  the  system  can  then  be  verified  analytically  to 
determine  if  it  is  capable  of  achieving  the  goal.  The  network  models  the  hierarchy  and  determines  how 
the  concept  or  system  is  organized,  and  the  logic  determines  the  exact  nature  of  the  interdependency 
existing  among  all  elements.  Recursive  and  iterative  features  as  well  as  interfacing  facets  are  developed. 
From  these,  the  network  identifies  the  correlation  and  cross-correlation  of  functions  and  subfunctions 
and  clarifies  how  they  are  mechanized.  In  doing  so,  visibility  and  insight  are  obtained  into  the 
organization  of  the  system  interfaces,  interconnections  and  common  functions.  After  a  system  is  so 
defined,  the  analysis  can  be  used  for  a  number  of  applications.  From  a  critical  viewpoint  of  management 
control,  determinations  can  be  made  of  system  adequacy. 

Before  continuing,  a  brief  description  of  a  system  life  cycle's  phases  and  program  management 
should  be  included.  The  generic  life  cycle  for  computer  programs  consists  of  the  following  phases: 

Conceptual  -  System  operational  Identifier  (Requirements) 

Definition  -  Program  Performance  Specification  (PPS)  (Design) 

Development  -  Program  Design  Specification  (PDS)  (Coding) 

Integration  -  Testing 

Operational  -  Life  Cycle  support 

The  management  and  control  responsibility  for  these  phases  is  greatly  facilitated  through  the 
establishment  of  baselines.  These  baselines  serve  as  technical  references  from  which  the  individual 
elements  become  operational  functions  and  form  the  basic  system  for  which  configuration  control  is 
established.  The  four  major  configuration  baselines  are  the  following: 

.  Functional 

.  Allocated 

,  Product 

Operational 

The  Functional  Baseline  is  established  through  definitions  and  descriptions  contained  in  a  high 
level  document  such  as  a  Prime  Item  Development  Specification. 

The  Allocated  Baseline  is  defined  by  the  IDS,  CPPS,  PDS  and  DBD.  This  baseline  should  be 
confirmed  by  audit  prior  to  certification. 

The  Product  Baseline  identification  of  the  program  is  described  by  the  approved  Test  Plans  and 
Procedures,  Operator  Manual/System  Operator  Manuals,  Command  and  Staff  Manual,  Tapes,  Decks,  and 
Listings.  The  Product  Baseline  provides  the  necessary  information  for  procurement,  integration,  and 
acceptance  of  the  program  for  subsequent  versions. 

Due  to  the  shift  of  responsibility,  funding  and  accounting  for  software  in  Combat  Systems  when 
the  production  phase  ends  and  the  software  program  becomes  operational,  the  Operational  Baseline  is 
establ ished. 

Network  Logic  Modeling  Analysis  provides  a  visual  representation  of  the  Functional,  Allocated, 
and  Product  Baselines  and  becomes  a  baseline  document  itself.  Each  function  and  subfunction  is 
rigorously  defined,  thus  enabling  an  accurate  Identification  of  function  design  and  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  hardware,  software,  and  operational  elements.  During  the  NLMA  development,  each 
function  will  undergo  a  comprehensive  verification  and  validation  process  with  all  discrepancies  to 
the  program  and/or  its  supporting  documentation  identified. 

With  the  model  developed  the  NLMA  will  provide  a  graphic  representation  of  the  Product  Baseline. 

This  baseline  is  a  valuable  configuration  management  tool  enabling  the  program  manager  to  maintain 
control  over  the  implementation  of  changes  to  the  Operational  program  and  evaluate  the  program 
trouble  reports  written  against  it. 

Because  Network  Logic  Modeling  Analysis  was  developed  a  system  tool  emphasis  was  placed  on 
keeping  the  language  simple  so  that  it  could  be  understood  by  systems  personnel  and  individuals  other 
than  computer  specialists.  The  symbols  used  were  also  simplified  to  avoid  confusion  or  a  lengthy 
learning  period. 
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Figure  1.  -  Network  Logic  Symbology 

The  Network  Logic  symbology  utilized  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  interpretation  of  logic  gates 
requir-s  strict  adherence  to  rules  of  logic.  These  rules  determine  the  exact  nature  of  inter¬ 
dependency  existing  among  system  elements.  By  following  those  rules,  rigSr  is  achieved  during  the 
analysis.  While  an  interpretive  process  governs  the  initial  selection  of  appropriate  logic,  sub¬ 
sequent  tests  for  validity  determine  whether  the  logic  chosen  correctly  represents  the  behavior 
of  system  elements  within  the  hierarchy. 

Figure  2.  is  an  example  of  a  completed  subfunction  and  is  presented  to  illustrate  how  an  NLM 
chart  is  "read".  The  subfunction  is  Re-Initiate  UYS-1  (Acoustic  Processor).  The  function  is  described 
and  modeled  based  on  PPS  Reference  3. 4. 2. 7. 2. 6  and  has  been  verified  to  the  PDS  level,  references 
3.4.2.1.89.  Starting  at  the  bottom,  the  processing  is  initiated  by  the  ASO  operator  selecting  the 
RE  INI T  UYS-1  switch.  This  action  will  cause  the  LAP  (a  light  indicating  active  or  activated  switches) 
to  light  momentarily,  an  interf  ce  messages  to  reinitialize  the  processor  is  sent  (S-P  002)  and  a  command 
to  configure  for  default  processing  is  sent  (S-P  001).  The  processing  of  these  command  (outputs)  are  used 
as  inputs  on  chart  U1  0.  Additionally,  If  contact  data  is  currently  being  processed  (described  on  chart 
PP  4.0)  a  lost  contact  message  (S-A  034)  is  sent  and  the  OSC  contact  files  are  cleared.  The  processing 
to  up-link  this  message  is  described  in  C  1.0.  The  POS  beside  two  of  the  symbols  indicate  that 
this  processing  was  specified  in  the  PDS  only  and  not  by  the  PPS.  They  are  included  because  the  represent 
important  information.  The  next  step  in  the  processing  was  to  determine  if  the  REINIT  results  in 
detection  of  errors.  There  are  two  mutually  exclusive  paths.  If  errors  are  detected  an  error  status  is  set 
(output  to  N  3.2)  and  an  alert  is  displayed  to  the  operator.  If  an  error  is  not  detected  the  system  is 


configured  for  default  processing,  a  test  complete  alert  is  displayed  and  the  UYS-1  status  is  set  to  go. 
Regardless  of  which  path  was  taken  the  next  step  is  to  determine  if  the  UYS-1  status  has  changed.  If 
it  has  it  is  indicated  (output)  in  an  S-N  042  message  and  sent  to  the  NTDS;  if  not.  .no  further 
processing  is  performed. 


By  introducing  rigor  into  the  analysis  of  complex  systems,  Network  Logic  contributes  to  the 
effectiveness  and  decisive  control  of  weapon  system  software  development.  This  extremely  sensitive 
area  has,  until  recently,  evaded  rigorous  control  partially  due  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  software 
design  and  control  methodology  and  partially  to  lack  of  understanding  of  software  acquisition  teams 
on  the  peculiarities  of  software  generation.  With  these  shortcomings,  software  proliferation  has  been 
permitted  to  evade  rigor  and  to  provide  results  that  are  generally  unpredictable  undisciplined 
and  unstable.  To  relieve  this  problem.  Network  Logic  forces  software  to  assume  its  proper  and  appro¬ 
priate  place  within  the  system  heirarchy.  It  is  treated  as  an  essential  constituent  satisfying 
functional  requirements.  Its  role  in  functional  interplays  is  exposed  to  scrutiny  and  is  compelled 
to  undergo  tests  for  validity  and  adequacy.  Its  structure  within  the  hierarchy  is  defined,  organized, 
and  focused  in  perspective  with  all  other  elements.  Because  of  its  logical  orientation  and  emphasis 
of  software  requirements  and  can  be  used  to  control  the  acquisition  and  generation  of  software. 


As  stated  previously  NLMA  was  designed  for  application  at  each  phase  of  the  life  cycle.  The 
following  describes  a  few  of  the  specific  applications  and  examples  to  highlight  how  requirements 
and  design  problems  were  identified  and  the  model  used. 

1.  CONCEPTUAL 

Ouring  the  conceptual  phase  the  system  top  level  document  is  modeled  and  its  requirements 
evaluated.  The  following  analysis  methods  are  used  at  this  state,  the  first  is  visual  inspection 
for  any  obvious  onmissions.  The  second  is  an  examination  to  testability,  because  vague  or  untestable 
requirements  will  leave  validity  of  the  product  in  doubt.  The  Third  and  most  useful  at  this  level  is 
to  “run"  a  scenario  of  intended  use,  using  the  model  to  verify  that  all  elements  required  to  achieve 
system  objectives  are  provided  for.  The  example  below  is  from  the  Weapon  System  Specification  for 
the  LAMPS  MARK  III  System.  One  of  the  first  tasks  required  by  the  system’s  scenario  was  to  load  and 
initialize  all  of  the  subsystems. 
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This  exapmple  presents  two  problems.  The  dashed  symbol  and  lack  of  a  WS  reference  indicates  that 
a  program  load  and  initialization  requirement  was  not  contained  in  the  Weapon  System  Specification.  The 
PPS  references  are  added  to  the  support  including  those  on  the  chart.  Detailed  descriptions  of  these 
functions  can  be  found  on  Chart  Numbers  IR  1.0,  2.0  and  3.0.  The  second  and  more  serious  problem  is 
indicated  by  the  double  stars  located  on  the  charts  in  the  reference  blocks.  This  indicates  that 
these  requirements  are  not  met  by  the  next  level  of  documentation  (PPS).  This  represents  Top  Level 
Requirements  that  will  not  be  performed  by  the  system  and  would  be  considered  a  major  discrepancy. 


The  next  example  also  shows  a  Top  Level  Requirement  which  also  has  a  symbol  without  any  reference 
to  a  lower  level  of  processing.  Upon  first  observation  it  seems  reasonable  that  a  visual  sensor  would 
not  be  found  in  the  software  specification.  However,  during  analysis  of  the  system  and  incoming  inter¬ 
face  message  was  found  to  have  a  word  to  indicate  a  visual  contact.  The  contact  tableau,  which  is  where 
ail  the  other  information  in  the  message  was  displayed,  did  not  provide  for  processing  this  word.  This 
was  also  considered  a  major  discrepancy. 
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2.  DEFINITION 


During  the  definition  phase  the  Computer  Program  Performance  Specifications  (CPPS)  is 
modeled.  The  model  is  then  analyzed  for  compatibility,  traceability,  mechanization,  completeness, 
and  evaluation  of  functions.  In  the  example  below  the  four  dashed  symbols  connected  by  the  "OR" 
gate  represent  different  subfunctions  which  all  specified  stimulating  the  processing  shown  on  this 
chart.  The  CPPS  paragraph  which  describes  the  remainder  of  the  processing  shown  on  the  chart  did 
not  list  these  functions  as  input  or  describe  them  as  stimuli.  All  dashed  symbols  represent  functions 
or  processing  that  was  not  specified  by  the  documentation  but  is  included  as  a  result  of  the  analysis. 
All  dashes  should  be  accompanied  by  references  to  support  their  inclusion  (not  always  the  same 
document) . 


In  the  next  example,  the  CPPS  stated  that  the  processing  shown  was  stimulated  by  the  receipt  of 
a  test  message  return.  This  message  is  actually  the  last  in  a  chain  of  interface  messages  as  described 
in  the  next  level  of  documentation  (PDS).  The  dashed  symbol  to  set  the  status  to  go  in  data  base  was 
also  referenced  in  the  PDS.  All  the  dashed  blocks  are  shown  to  represent  the  complete  function  and 
aid  in  program  visability.  This  would  be  considered  a  minor  documentation  error.  (See  example  below.) 
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Figure  2.  models  a  complete  subfunction  that  resulted  in  the  following  observations.  The  first  is 
that  the  abnormal  processing  (dashed  symbols)  is  not  specified  by  the  CPPS.  The  lack  of  references 
for  these  dashed  symbols  means  that  these  are  educated  guesses  on  the  part  of  the  analyst  but  cannot 
be  supported  by  other  documentation.  Second,  is  the  dashed  symbol  shown  with  a  reference  number  which 
had  to  be  added  because  it  is  part  of  the  processing,  supported  by  the  reference,  and  was  an  important 
element  for  this  function.  Third,  the  reference  which  has  been  circled  was  not  specified  in  the  CPPS. 
This  was  added  later  to  aid  the  chart  user.  Last,  the  function  was  evaluated.  This  function  is 
basically  an  emergency  operation;  as  such,  subjecting  the  processing  to  the  40  track  limitations  was 
evaluated  as  poor  definition  and  should  instead  be  put  on  a  priority  basis. 


Figure  2.  -  Downed  Aircraft  Function 


In  the  next  example  the  references  that  are  circled  were  added  as  the  result  of  the  analysis. 

The  implication  is  that  there  are  two  Assign/Engage  displays.  The  processing  described  displaying 
only  one.  Further  analysis  discovered  that  the  first  display  is  put  up  if  the  indicated  symbols 
are  in  close  control.  The  second  would  be  put  up  if  the  ASW  aircraft  were  in  close  control.  This 
would  be  a  major  discrepancy  because  it  represents  incomplete  design.  The  output  references  indicate 
that  this  function's  processing  output  is  used  as  an  input  to  Charts  TA  2.26  and  TA  2.27. 
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Most  of  the  preceeding  examples  are  discrepancies  uncovered  while  developing  the  model.  Once  the 
model  is  complete  it  can  be  used  to  evaluate  overall  design  and  interaction  of  functions.  When 
weak  design  or  conflicts  exist,  tests  can  be  developed  to  determine  the  impact  of  these  findings.  In 
the  example  below,  three  subfunctions  of  Reinitialize  and  Test  Controls  Functions  require  the  use  of 
the  USH-26  tape  unit.  They  are  REIN  IT  USH-26,  Reload  UYQ-21  and  Reload  UYS- 1 . 


process  any  other  switches  or  trackball  when  selected.  The  other  two  did  not  provide  the  same  provision. 
A  simple  test  was  written  to  alternately  select  the  three  switches  in  all  possible  combinations.  When 
the  RE  IN  IT  USH-26  was  selected  followed  by  a  Reload  UYS-1,  the  system  "crashed"  which  required  a 
complete  system  reload  and  initialization  to  recover.  In  addition  to  uncovering  this  problem  a  simple 
"fix"  could  also  be  reconmended ,  add  the  Reload  UYQ-21  provision  to  not  process  switch  to  the  other 
two  functi'.-  .s. 


1 
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3.  DEVELOPMENT 

During  the  development  phase  the  model  can  be  used  to  develop  or  verify  Test  Plans  and 
Procedures,  to  track  other  documents  (IDS,  PDS,  etc.),  to  evaluate  Software  Change  Request  (SCR), 
or  Engineering  Change  Proposal  (ECP),  and  to  continue  program  evaluations  and  program  weakness 
studies.  This  type  of  analysis  usually  requires  more  than  one  chart  to  give  a  more  complete  example 
of  this  type  of  processing  analysis.  All  of  the  above  mentioned  applications  were  found  to  be  very 
useful  and  did  provide  significant  results.  Due  to  the  limited  number  of  pages  allocated  for  each 
paper,  more  specific  examples  of  these  analysis  could  not  be  included. 


4.  INTEGRATION 

During  the  integration  phase,  analysis  can  be  expanded  to  include  Program  Trouble  Report 
(PTR)  evaluation  and  Fault  Diagnosis.  Using  the  Model  to  evaluate  PTR's  has  uncovered  four  basic 
problems.  The  first  was  when  the  PTR  writer  did  not  have  a  proper  understanding  of  how  the  program 
was  designed  to  work.  Second,  the  problem  was  unique  to  the  laboratory  environment  and  should  not  be 
included  in  an  operational  configuration.  Third,  if  corrected  by  the  PTR,  a  bigger  problem  could  occur. 
Many  times  this  type  of  problem  was  due  to  poor  design  and  should  have  been  submitted  as  an  SCR  rather 
than  a  PTR.  The  fourth  was  PTR’s  that  did  not  contain  enough  data  to  evaluate  the  problem.  The  fourth 
problem  was  most  evident  during  fault  diagnosis.  In  the  example  below,  the  PTR  states  two  problems: 

1)  "Test  Complete”  information  alert  did  not  appear,  and  2)  CMTU  Tapes  did  not  rewind. 


First  of  all  the  PTR  is  stated  incorrectly.  If  the  Tape  Unit  did  not  rewind  this  would  have 
constituted  an  error  condition.  As  indicated  by  the  exclusive  "OR"  gate,  the  test  complete  alert  is 
displayed  only  if  the  processing  Is  error-free.  Going  through  the  fault  diagnosis  process  is  the  best 
way  to  identify  information  which  should  have  been  included  in  the  PTR.  Starting  with  the  switch 
depression  (circle). 

1.  Did  the  LAP  Light  momentarily?  NO  -  possible  hardware  switch  problem. 

2.  Was  Rewind  Command  Set?  NO  -  possible  keyset  switch  code  problem. 

3.  Was  Tape  Unit  On-Line?  NO  -  could  be  a  design  error  with  software 

working  correctly.  CPPS  does  not  specify 
processing  if  no  return  is  received  and 
there  is  no  time  event  associated  with 
the  processing. 

4.  Tape  Unit  Did  Send  Return  NO  -  See  3.  or  command  message  could  be  in  error. 

(Error  or  Error-Free)  YES  -  and  neither  aler  displayed  could  indicate 

system  status  monitoring  error. 

As  part  of  the  Fault  Diagnosis  a  simple  test  procedure  could  be  written  to  answer  these  questions  to 
help  isolate  the  possible  causes  of  this  problem. 


5.  operational 


During  the  operational  phase  the  program  comes  under  a  Life  Cycle  Maintenance  Plan. 

Application  of  the  model  to  Life  Cycle  Maintenance  involves  management  edification  and  program  control. 
Effective  management  control  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  system  architecture,  capabilities,  and 
complexities.  In  this  contest,  the  ability  to  compare  configuration  changes,  evaluate  change  proposals, 
or  commit  to  system  growth  or  contraction  can  first  be  evaluated  in  the  model  to  determine  what  ripple 
effects  can  develop  throughout  the  entire  system.  One  of  the  simplest  illustrations  to  observe  a 
ripple  effect  is  to  arbitrarily  cross  out  selected  key  elements  in  the  model  and  note  what  capabilities 
are  affected  or  lost  and  to  what  degree  those  losses  degrade  the  system.  A  cost  exchange  trade-off 
is  helpful  in  determining  how  significant,  sensitive,  or  attractive  any  proposed  change  is  in  terms  of 
program  pay-off. 

During  Life  Cycle  Maintenance,  situations  often  occur  where  small  fixes  appear  to  solve  local 
problems  only  to  find  out  later  that  they  produce  other  unwanted  problems  elsewhere  in  the  system. 

The  Model,  applied  to  the  evaluation  of  program  fixes,  can  easily  predetermine  system  impact  and  avoid 
unwanted  problem  proliferation.  Using  the  model  as  a  continuing  system  engineering  tool  should  produce 
important  cost  savings  and  help  maintain  schedule  integrity  by  substituting  analytic  methods  which 
are  effective  and  relatively  inexpensive  for  trial  and  error  methods  whose  results  are  generally  unknown 
in  advance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Notwithstanding  the  preceding  discussion,  no  single  technique  can  provide  a  guarantee  to  an 
error-free,  high  quality  software  configuration.  However,  if  a  discipline  such  as  Network  Logic 
Modeling  Analysis,  a  technique  that  provides  uniform  applicability  at  all  phases  of  development 
without  massive  expenditures,  is  applied,  a  significant  reduction  in  errors  and  costs  can  be  realized. 
The  following  summarizes  the  advantages  of  NLMA. 

Advantages  of  Network  Logic  Modeling  Analysis 

VISIBILITY 

AIDS  UNDERSTANDING  OF  FUNCTION  OPERATION 
SHOWS  RELATIONSHIP  OF  OPERATOR/HARDWARE  INTERFACES 
SINGLE  POINT  FOR  REFERENCES  WS/PPS/TP/SOM/IOS 
VISUAL  REFERENCE  TO  EVALUATE  PTR  CORRECTNESS 
VISUALIZE  SCR  IMPACT 

TRACEABILITY 

TRACE  UP  TO  REQUIREMENT 

TRACE  OUTPUTS  TO  OTHER  SUBFUNCTIONS 

TRACE  IDS  MESSAGES  ALL  THE  WAY  TO  "OTHER  SYSTEM  FUNCTIONS" 

TRACE  BACK  TO  INPUT  ORIGIN 
EVALUATE  RIPPLE  EFFECT 

VALIDITY 

ENSURES  ALL  INPUTS  PROVIDED 

ENSURES  ALL  PROCESSING  CLOSED  LOOP 

ENSURES  OUTPUTS  PROVIDED 

ENSURES  COMPLETE  DOCUMENTATION 

QUICK,  EASY  REFERENCE  FOR  FUNCTION  OPERATION 

CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT 

ESTABLISHES  VALIO  BASELINES  (PPS/TP/DOM,  ETC.) 

EASY  EVALUATION  OF  ECP/SCR'S 

RIPPLE  (INTERNAL-EXTERNAL) 

DOCUMENTATION 

PTR  EVALUATION  -  WEED  OUT  BAD,  INCORRECT,  INCOMPLETE,  ETC. 

FAULT  DIAGNOSTICS 


IDA  -  LANGUAGE  DE  TEST  DU  LOGICIEL  ET  OUTILS  ASSOCIES 


IDA  -  SOFTWARE  TEST  LANGAGE  AND  RELATED  TOOLS 
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RESUME  : 


Ce  document  dfecrit  les  rfcsultats  d'une  6tude  ayant  pour  but  de  dfeflnir  un  ensemble  de  moyens 
permettant  d*  in  forma  tiser  les  operations  de  test  des  logiclels  temps  reel.  Cette  etude  a  abou- 
tl  d  la  definition  d'un  langage  de  test  dont  les  princlpales  caracter 1st iques  sont  tout 
d'abord  presentees.  L'artlcle  evoque  ensulte  les  dlff6rents  probl£mes  pouvant  2tre  rencontres 
lore  de  I'utUlsatlon  d'un  tel  langage  et  les  solutions  apport§es  par  l'Stude  (definition  d'un 
macro-langage  et  d'une  blbliothfcque  d'outlls  standard).  Le  dernier  chapltre  est  consacre  d  la 
description  d'un  outll  de  test  particul lerement  adapte  au  cas  des  logiclels  comportant  des 
processus  parallSles. 


MOTS  CLES  : 

Test  de  logic  lei,  langage  de  test,  logic  lei  temps  reel,  test  en  temps  r§el ,  processus 
parallfeles,  r 6 seam  de  Petri. 


INTRODUCTION 


Malgrfc  les  efforts  de  recherche  entrepris  depuis  an  certain  nombre  d’annees  sur  les  etapes  de 
specification,  de  conception  et  de  codage,  le  test  des  programmes  continue  d'occuper  une  place 
importante  dans  le  processus  de  d£veloppetaent  des  logiciels. 

Ce  point  est  part  icul  ifcrement  sensibLe  dans  le  cas  des  logiciels  avioniques  pour  lesquels  le 
caract&re  al&atoire  des  &v6nements  commandant  l'esc§cution  des  diff&rents  processus  et  les  con- 
traintes  de  temps  pesant  sur  ces  logiciels  imposent  de  longues  et  coQteuses  operations  de  test 
pour  atteindre  la  fiabilite  habituelleraent  requise  pour  ce  type  de  programme. 

11  nous  sernble  done  Justifie  de  proposer  un  ensemble  de  moyens  destines  3  am§l iorer  les  condi¬ 
tions  d'execution  des  operations  de  test  des  logiciels  temps  r§el  et  3  en  dlrainuer  les  couts. 

1*1.  Objectlfs  generate  de  1' etude 

La  presente  etude,  men§e  sous  contrat  de  1'Agence  De  1 ’ In  format ique  (ADI)  a  permis  de 
dfefinlr  les  moyens  n^cessalres  pour  aboutir  3  une  specification  plus  formal isee  et  3  une 
automat isa t ion  plus  pouss£e  des  operations  de  test  des  logiciels  temps  r§el . 

Ce  qui  dans  cette  etude  est  d§signe  par  test  du  logiciel  peut  £tre  defini  corame  un  en¬ 
semble  d' operations  ayant  pour  but  de  comparer  le  comportement  de  ce  logiciel  3  un  coro- 
portement  de  reference  ;  la_  formal^ i£a£ion  de  ce  comportement  et  des  differentes 
operations  de  test  permet  d'operer  sUr  des  references  mieuc  specifiees  et  plus  completes 
qu'avec  les  methodes  informelles. 

L'automat^isa^ion  quant  a  elle,  diminue  les  risques  d'erreur  humaine  et  permet 
1 'appl icatlon  repetee  de  la  total Ite  des  tests  d'un  programme  3  chaque  correction  ou  mo¬ 
dification  (tests  de  non  regression).  Elle  favorise  egalement  la  mise  en  oeuvre  des  tech¬ 
niques  devaluation  de  la  couverture  des  tests. 

Trols  critfcres  principal*  ont  StS  retenus  pour  la  conduite  de  l'£tude  : 

-  la  general Ite,  supposant  1 f independance  des  moyens  de  test  par  rapport  auc  langages  de 
programmat ion  des  programmes  testis  et  3  la  machine  sur  Laquelle  11s  s'executent* 

-  la  portabilltfe,  necessitant  que  les  outils  soient  d§finis  hors  de  toute  hypoth3se 
d ' implantation  autre  que  celle  de  pouvoir  s'executer  sur  les  mlni-ord lnateurs 
class iques • 

-  la  alapllclte,  evitant  1* introduction  de  contralntes  d ’util isa t ion  par  rapport  atK  con¬ 
ditions  actuelles  de  deroule  ment  des  tests. 

Enfln,  bien  que  le  but  vise  par  cette  etude  concerne  le  test  1  proprement  parler 
(detection  des  erreurs)  et  non  pas  la  mise  au  point  des  programmes  (identification  de  la 
cause  de  l'anomalie  et  correction),  1' utilisation  d'IDA  facilltera  notablement  les  opera¬ 
tions  de  mise  au  point  lorsqu*une  erreur  aura  ete  d£tect£e  (remise  automat Ique  en  condi¬ 
tion  d'erreur,  £crlture  d'un  programme  special  de  diagnostic  ...). 
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1.2.  Principal*  rfesultats 

L*  fctude  se  place  dans  le  cas  oil  les  tests  sont  commandos  3  partir  d '  un  autre  calculateur 
que  le  calculateur  cible  ;  cette  approche  permet  la  condulte  des  tests  en  temps  r£el 
c'est-3-dire  sans  perturbation  du  programme  3  tester.  Une  interface  mat£rlelle,  connectfce 
sur  le  bus  interne  du  calculateur  sous  test,  permet  d'effectuer  les  observations  nfcces- 
saires  auc  tests  des  programmes. 

L'€tude  a  permls  de  dlfinir  : 

*  Un  langage  de  test  permettant  de  dfecrire  de  mani&re  formelle  et  standard isee  les  opera¬ 
tions  qul  sont  habltuellement  execut§es  lors  du  test  d'un  programme.  Ces  operations 
peuvent  £tre  regroupSes  en  trois  grandes  fonctions  : 

-  c^ommande  du  programme  test§,  permettant  l'ecfecutlon  de  tout  ou  partle  de  celui-cl  sur 
un  Jeu  de  stimuli  d* entree. 

-  £e8ure_du  programme  test§  par  observation  dlrecte  ou  enregistrement  des  valeurs  pro- 
dultes  par  ce  programme. 

-  _ve_rificat_ i£n_par  comparalson  des  valeurs  mesurees  auc  valeurs  de  reference  ou  plus 
genSralement ,  du  comportement  observe  3  un  comportement  de  reference. 

*  Une  blbllothfegue  d'outlls  de  test  real  leant ,  £  partir  des  primitives  du  langage,  des 
fonctions  de  test  plus  evolves.  Elle  comporte  en  particulier  de  pulssants  outlls 

d ' enregistrement  ou  de  model isatlon  du  comportement  du  programme  sous  test. 

*  Une  Interface  standard  entre  ma  hine  de  test  et  machine  sous  test  ayant  pour  but  de  fa- 
clllter  1 ' implantation  du  syst&me  sur  un  materiel  donn§. 

*  Un  macro-langage  a  £t£  dfcflni  pour  faciliter  1' utilisation  des  outlls  de  la  bibliothfc- 
que  et  pour  r£allser  1 'adaptation  du  langage  de  test  (g&n&ral)  auc  langages  utilises 
pour  l'£criture  des  programmes  3  tester  et  auc  processeurs  de  ces  langages. 

Le  chapltre  2  presente  les  caract£r istiques  prlnclpales  du  langage  de  test,  le  chapltre  3 
fcvoque  les  probifemes  pos£s  par  la  mise  en  oeuvre  d'un  tel  langage  et  les  solutions  pr§- 
vues  pour  les  rfesoudre.  Le  chapltre  4  dfecrit  un  outll  de  test  permettant  le  contrfile  d'un 
programme  par  rapport  3  un  module  dfecrit  3  l'alde  d'un  rfeseau  de  Pitrl. 


II  -  LE  LANGAGE  DE  TEST 


Un  langage  de  test  dolt  offrlr  des  possibility  algor  it  hniques  adaptfees  auc  traitements  les 
plus  frfequemment  rencontr§s  dans  les  operations  de  test  ;  mats,  et  c'est  13  un  aspect 
important,  11  doit  peraettre  la  description  et  la  manipulation  d'objets  ect&rleurs  au  program¬ 
me  de  test  lul-mfeme  (donnfees  et  procedures  du  programme  3  tester) . 


Les  objets  du  programme  3  tester  se  r§partissent  en  deuc  categories  :  les  variables  et 
le8  polats  de  contrSle. 


a)  Les  variables  sont  d§crites  par  la  structure  de  la  donn§e  mais  egalement  par  les  in¬ 
dications  n£cessaire8  pour  y  acc^der  ("adresse"  et  procede  de  lecture  ou  d'Scriture). 
Pour  cela,  un  type  ’vajriab^e-tes^ee"  permet  d’lndiquer  : 

-  le  type  de  la  donn§e, 

-  une  procedure  d'accfcs  en  lecture  decrivant  les  operations  n&cessaires  pour  acquerir 
la  valeur  de  cette  variable, 

-  une  procedure  d'accds  en  ecriture. 

On  definit  ainsi  une  application  de  la  representation  de  ce  type,  de  la  machine  testee 
vers  la  machine  de  test.  Un  paramStre  supplements  Ire  (attribut  adresse)  peut  Stre  pre¬ 
cise  3  la  declaration  d'une  telle  variable  et  reference  dans  les  procedures  d'accSs. 
Ainsi  par  ecetnple,  toutes  les  variables  entifcres  basees  par  rapport  3  l'adresse  "PR0C1" 
peuvent  5tre  decrites  par  le  type  ci-dessous  : 

type  entier-proc-1  ^_s  tested-var 
integer  (32)  ; 

read ing  is 

—  Procedure  permettant  1' 

—  acc&s  en  lecture  ai*c 

—  objets  du  type 
end  read ing  ; 

writ ing  is 

—  Procedure  d'acc^s  en 

—  ecriture 

end  writing 

end  tested-var  ; 

Les  objets  de  ce  type  sont  declares  par  : 

$TOTO  at.  20,  $TITI  at  100  :  entier-proc-1  ; 


-  le  caractfere  $  permet  de  distinguer  les  objets  du  programme  de  test  de  cent  du  pro¬ 
gramme  sous  test. 

-  20  et  100  sont  les  "attribute  adresse"  des  objets  declares. 


b)  Lea  points  de  contrSle  :  un  point  de  contrSle  permet  de  dScrlre  certains  points  par¬ 
ticulars  de  la  structure  de  contrSle  d'un  programme  (etiquette,  debut  de  procedure, 
de  bloc,  nunSro  d' instruction  ...)  .  II  peut  Stre  utilise  comme  point  de  lancement, 
point  de  surveillance  ou  point  d'arrSt  d'un  programme  ;  dans  ces  detx  derniers  cas, 
le  passage  du  programme  sous  test  devant  un  tel  point  peut  engendrer  l’activation 
d'un  gv&nement  dans  le  programme  de  test  ou  1'arrSt  du  calculateur  sous  test. 

La  description  de  ces  objets  se  fait  par  1 ’ intermedia  ire  d’un  type  "point  de  contrSle" 
ou  1 ' on  ind ique  : 

-  un  J>*ol<>gue_d£cr ivant  la  sequence  d'op^rations  3  real  Iser  lorsque  le  point  de  contrS¬ 
le  est  utilise  comme  point  de  depart  (y  compris  le  passage  §ventuel  de  param&tre  au 
programme  sou9  test) . 

-  un  £Stecteur  prfccisant  les  operations  nScessaires  pour  util iser  ce  point  de  contrSle 
comme  point  de  surveillance  ou  d'arrSt  (action  sur  le  materiel  ou  modification  du  co¬ 
de  du  programme  sous  test) . 

Comme  dans  le  cas  des  variables  la  declaration  d'un  tel  objet  est  accompagnee  d'une 
constante  entifcre  "attribut  adresse”  qui  contribue  au  calcul  de  l'adresse  du  point  de 
contrSle . 

2.2.  Manipulation  des  objets  du  programme  a  tester 

El  le  se  fait  par  1 '  intermed  la  ire  des  ecpressions,  des  fonctlons  de  conversion  ou  des  pri¬ 
mitives  d' interface. 

2.2.1.  Be jjres£ionj» 

Les  objets  du  programme  teste  peuvent  apparaitre  dans  une  expression  au  m§me  titre  que 
ceix  du  programme  de  test  ;  les  operateurs  du  langage  (  +  ,  -,  x,  /,  -)  pouv.nt  Stre  re¬ 
definis  pour  les  nouveaix  types  Sventuellement  lntrcdults. 

Bcemple  : 

A  :  -  B  +  $C 

-  $C  etant  un  objet  du  programme  sous  test 

2.2.2.  Conversions 

La  redefinition  des  operateurs  est  une  operation  relatlvement  lourde  et  peut  ®tre  evi- 
tee  par  la  definition  de  fonctlons  de  conversion  vers  un  type  du  programme  de  test  et 
alnsl  utiliser  dlrecteoent  les  operateurs  classlques. 

Afln  de  faciliter  cette  operation,  la  fonctlon  de  conversion  porte  le  nom  du  type 
cible,  1 'objet  i  convertlr  etant  pass!  en  paramdtre.  Alnsl  dans  l'etpresslon  sulvante  : 

A  :  -  B  +  FLOAT  ($C>  ; 

FLOAT  ($C)  represente  le  resultat  de  la  conversion  de  $C  (lui  me«e  d'un  type  rfcel  du 
programme  sous  test)  dans  le  type  predeflni  FLOAT. 


2.2.3.  Interface  standardises 


La  reference  1  un  objet  du  programme  sous  test  dans  une  expression  provoque  1*  execution 
de  la  procedure  read  Ing  ou  writing  d§finie  dans  le  type  correspondent .  II  en  esc  de  m£- 
me  pour  le  prologue  ou  le  dfetecteur  des  points  de  contrftle.  L’^crlture  de  ces  procedu¬ 
res  nfccessite  la  manipulation  de  1* interface  entre  les  deux  machines.  Une  telle 
manipulation  est  fegalement  nfccessalre  lorsque  1' util Isateur  souhalte  qu'un  &v§nement 
solt  active  lors  de  l'arriv&e  du  programme  sous  test  dans  un  €tat  donn£. 

Afin  d'assurer  la  portability  des  syst&mes  de  test,  1' interface  entre  machine  de  test 
et  machine  sous  test  a  £t&  standard is4e .  Elle  se  compose  de  procedures,  de fin  lea  par 
leur  specification  externe,  que  cheque  implementation  doit  realiser  en  tenant  compte  du 
materiel  de  1  * Installat ion.  L' impiementat ion  de  ces  procedures  peut  se  falre  en  parti- 
culier  grace  3  un  sous-ensemble  du  langage  de  test  ( sous-ensemble  d’ inter  face)  ne  conr 
prenant  pas  les  constructions  qul  manipulent  les  objets  de  la  machine  sous  test. 

Cette  interface  comprend  en  particulier  : 

-  cople  de  memolre  2  memolre 

-  demarrag*;  et  arr8t  CPU 

-  pose  de  point  de  surveillance  et  d'arrSt 

-  contrSle  d'accfcs  I  la  memolre. 

2.3.  Instructions  facliltant  Impression  des  teats  de  logiciel 

Un  certain  nombre  de  constructions  ont  et6  introduites  dans  le  langage  afin  de  faciliter 
1' expression  des  operations  de  test  les  plus  fr£quemment  rencontrees.  Parmi  celles-ci  fi- 
gurent  : 

-  l'iterateur 

-  la  gestlon  du  temps. 

2.3.1.  ^tSra teur 

L' observation  des  techniques  utilisees  pour  effectuer  les  tests  d'une  unite  de  program- 
me  avant  son  integration  (test  unltalre)  fait  apparaltre  1' importance  de  la  structure 
de  contrftle  repetitive.  En  effet,  le  test  consiste  dans  la  plupart  des  cas  I  executer 
un  grand  nombre  de  fols  le  programme  pour  differentes  conditions  et  &  comparer  le  coo- 
portement  observe  au  comportement  prevu  ;  conditions  et  comportement  de  reference  se 
tradulsent  trfcs  souvent  par  des  tableaux  de  valeurs  sur  lesquels  porte  la  repetition. 
Cette  constatation  a  conduit  &  prevoir  une  construction  speclale  appeiee  ” iterateur" , 
(LIS  77)  permettant  d'engendrer  une  succession  de  valeurs  sur  lesquelles  porte 
1’ Iteration  sans  &tre  contra int  de  Stocker  ces  valeurs  au  prealable  dans  un  tableau 
approprie.  Cette  construction  est  analogue  &  une  fonctlon,  operent  sur  des  variables 
remanentes,  initial tsee  &  l' entree  d'une  boucle  et  deilvrant  une  nouvelle  valeur  4  che¬ 
que  appel.  Elle  presente  egalement  1 'a vantage  d'ameiiorer  la  structuration  des  pro¬ 
grammes  de  teat. 
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Be  emple  : 

Type  donn§e-'test  is 
record 

ENTR  :  integer  ; —  valeur  d* entree 
SORT  :  integer  ; —  valeur  de  sortie 
end  record  ; 
r  :  donnie-test  ; 

iterator  valeur-test  (paramStres  formels)  yields  donn£e-test  jts 

—  determination  de  1* ensemble  des  couples 

—  (ENTR,  SORT)  3  raison  d'un  couple  par 

—  activation. 

end  valeur-test  ; 

for  r  valeur-test  (paramfctres  effoctlfs) 


—  initialisation  du  test  avec  la  valeur  ENTR 

—  execution 

—  comparalson  de  la  valeur  de  sortie  3  SORT 
end  loop  ; 


2.3.2.  Gestion  du^tem£s 

Le  langage  de  test  etant  pr Inc ipalement  destine  3  la  verification  de  loglciels  temps 
reel,  11  est  necessalre  qu* il  dispose  d'outlls  pratiques  de  gestion  du  temps  ;  ce  be- 
soin  se  fait  plus  partlcul ifcrement  sentlr  lorsque  1* util isateur  desire  commander  ou  ob¬ 
server  1  * environnement  de  la  machine  sous  test.  La  precision  des  outils  habituellement 
implements  peut  s’averer  iasufftsante  compte  tenu  du  fait  que  ces  operations  sont  sou- 
mises  3  l'alea  du  "scheduling"  logic  lei*  C'est  pourquoi  lea  constructions  agissant  sur 
le  temps  peuvent  Stre  utillsees  en  deuc  modes  distincts  : 

-  le  mode  "normal"  oG  la  synchronisation  est  realisee  par  les  m§canlsmes  habituels  de 
sc  hedul  ing. 

-  le  mode  "precis"  oOt  au  contraire  1' operation  est  realisee  aprfes  une  attente  active 
garantlssant  alnsl  une  meilleure  precision. 

Une  instruction  du  langage  permet  de  preciser  : 

-  la  date  de  debut  de  l'action  associee 

-  sa  period Icite 

-  une  clause  de  fin  de  repetition  (duree  ou  condition) 

-  une  clause  de  precision 


Bteaple  : 

at  tlae  10  every  0.4  sec  d ur ing  3  sec  schedule  ; 
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III  -  MISE  EN  OEUVRE 


L' ut  11  isation  da  langage  de  test  qui  vient  d'etre  defini  condulralt  3  certaines  difficulty 
s'il  ftalt  utilise  seui .  En  effet,  11  obligeralt  1 ' util lsateur  3  redeclarer  tous  les  objets  da 
programme  sous  test  qu' 11  desire  manipuler  ;  d'autre  part,  on  peut  constater  que  le  langage  ne 
comporte  pas  de  fonctlons  de  test  trfcs  §labor6es,  celles  qul  y  flgurent  devant  plutdt  Stre 
considSrees  cotnrje  un  ensemble  de  "briques''  3  partlr  desquelles  peuvent  se  construlre  des  ou- 
tlls  plus  £volu&8.  Ces  dlfflcultfes  ont  §t§  r^solues  par  la  definition  d  *  un  macro-Larigage^, 
d'une  MbMo^teque^d_^o  utils  s.tandaj:d  et  de  quel  que  s  rifles  d^' Implementation. 

3.1.  Le  macro-langage 

Un  systfcme  de  test  "realiste”  ne  dolt  pas  obllger  son  utlllsateur  3  red£clarer  tous  les 
objets  du  programme  3  tester  ;  cette  operation  ayant  §te  faite  lore  de  l'etape  de  codage, 
il  est  souhaitable  que  ces  objets  so  lent  connus  **  impl  1c  itement"  dans  le  programme  de 
test. 

Pour  aboutlr  3  un  tel  r§sultat  tout  en  restant  lndependant  du  langage  de  programmatlon 
utilise  et  de  sea  processeurs,  un  niveau  de  langage  supplements  Ire  a  £t§  lntrodult  a  fin 
d’aider  1  *  util lsateur  3  declarer  les  objets  du  programme  sous  test.  Ce  macro-langage  est 
muni  d'operations  d ' entree-sort le  lul  permettant  d'acceder  auc  dlfferentes  tables  produi- 
tes  par  les  processeurs  du  langage  de  programmatlon  et  si  necessalre  au  tex te  source  du 
programme  3  tester.  II  autorise  la  generation  d ' Instructions  representant  les  declara¬ 
tions  souhait£e8  etablles  3  partlr  des  informations  recuelllies  dans  les  tables. 

II  est  ainsl  possible  pour  un  utlllsateur  partlculler  (solt  homme  syst^me,  solt  slmple- 
ment  premier  utlllsateur)  de  definlr  pour  cheque  couple  langage  -  processeur  un  ensemble 
de  procedures  que  1* util lsateur  final  pourra  util  leer  pour  declarer  les  objets  et  les  ma¬ 
nlpuler  avec  pratiquement  la  m£me  facilite  que  si  1' existence  de  ces  objets  etalt 
Impl  Iclte. 

3.2.  BlbllothSque  d'outils  standard 

El  le  a  pour  rdle  de  fournlr  un  certain  nombre  d'outils  realises  3  l'alde  du  langage  de 
test  et  du  macro  langage  et  couvrant  une  bonne  partle  des  besolns  les  plus  courants.  Elle 
permet  ainsl  de  redulre  notablement  le  temps  3  consacrer  au  developpement  des  programmes 
de  test.  Elle  sert  egalement  de  structure  d'accueil  auc  outlls  de  test  plus  spedflques 
d'une  methodologle  ou  d'une  application. 

La  blbllothSque  standard  comprend  en  partlculler  : 

*  une  macro- Instruct  ion  d* execution  autorisant  le  lancement  du  programme  sous  test  en 
un  point  de  contrdle  partlculler  ou  au  debut  d'une  procedure  (11  est  possible  dans  ce 
cas  de  fournlr  des  paraafetres  effectlfs  3  la  procedure).  Cette  macro- instruct ion  per¬ 
met  de  specifier  un  invariant  sous  la  forme  d'une  ex  presalon  qul  est  evaluie  avant 
pula  aprfes  l'ectcution  et  dont  la  variation  entralne  un  diagnostic  d'erreur.  Enfin, 

11  eat  egalement  possible  de  deaander  le  calcul  d'une  variation  et  de  preclser  une 
duree  llmlte. 


! 
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*  un  outil  de  simulation  d*  instruction  utilisable  lorsque  certaines  Instructions  machi¬ 
ne  ne  peuvent  pas  Stre  acecutees  (entrfees-sor t ies  non  c£bl§es)  ou  que  certaines  pro¬ 
cedures  ne  sont  pas  encore  au  point.  II  est  possible,  grSce  3  cet  outil  de  substituer 
1* execution  d'une  procedure  du  programme  de  test  aux  instructions  ou  procedures 
absentee . 

*  un  enreglstreur  ayant  pour  r31e  de  memorlser  pendant  l'ec£cutlon  du  programme  un  cer¬ 
tain  nombre  d’ informations.  Le  test  consiste  alors  3  depouiller  1 ' enregistrement  a  in- 
si  obtenu.  L' ut  tl  isateur  doit  prfcciser  jjuand  enregistrer  (point  de  contrdle,  accds  3 
un  domaine  . j£uoi_enregistrer  et  j^uand  cesser  1 ' enregistrement . 

*  un  outil  de  mod dl Isa t ion  permettant  de  contrSler  le  comportement  d’un  programme  par 
rapport  3  un  module  decrit  3  l'aide  d'un  reseau  de  Pdtrl.  Cet  outil  est  decrit  en  de¬ 
tail  au  chapltre  4. 

3.3.  Implementat ion 

IX  peut  dtre  lourd  ou  difficile  de  specifier  a  priori  de  manlfere  fortnelle  et  detailiee 
1* ensemble  des  operations  de  test  3  effectuer  sur  un  programme. 

En  consequence,  11  est  utile  qu'une  implementation  d'IDA  prevoit  des  possibilites 
d_ 'Elaboration  J. nt^e^a c_ t J. ve  _e t_p£0£re ss iv e  des  programmes  de  test  de  telle  sorte  que 
1 'util Isateur ,  partant  d'un  canevas  d§flnl  a  priori,  pulsse  disposer  en  fin  de  test 
d'un  programme  complet  qui  pourra  dtre  reotecute  automat iquement  cheque  fois  que 
necessalre. 

Sans  pour  autant  offrir  toutes  les  possibilites  d'un  traducteur  incremental,  le  systdme 
permettra  3  1 ' util isateur  d'effectuer  l'adjonction  de  certaines  Instructions  ou  de  com¬ 
pleter  le  domaine  d' iteration  d'une  boucle  de  test. 

Ces  possibility  d' elaboration  interactive  portent  egalement  sur  les  fichiers  manipuies 
par  les  programmes  de  test.  A  cet  effet,  11  est  possible  de  prendre  le  contrflle  en  des 
points  par tic ul lers,  et  de  completer  le  jeu  d’essai. 


IV  -  UTILISATION  DE  LA  TECHNIQUE  DE  L' OBSERVATEUR  POUR  LE  TEST  DES 
PROGRAMMES  TEMPS  REEL 

Ce  chapltre  decrit,  3  tltre  d'exemple,  l'un  des  outils  de  test  en  temps  reel  deflnl  au  cours 
de  1' etude. 

4.1.  Obj ectlf 

II  s'agissalt  d*offrir  3  1 ’ util isateur  les  moyens  permettant  le  contrdle  sans  perturba¬ 
tion  du  programme  sous  teat  : 


-  du  comportement  des  processus  parallfclcs  (synchronisation,  partage  des  ressources. . .) 

-  des  contraintes  de  date  ou  de  duree  d' execution. 
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Dans  l’fitat  actuel  de  d  isponibll lt%  des  outlls  de  test,  le  second  point  peut  2tre  par- 
tiellement  pris  en  compte  grSce  1  l'outillage  utilise  habltuellement  pour  les  tests  du 
materiel  (analyseur  logique,  oscilloscope,...). 

Par  contre,  en  ce  qul  concerne  le  test  du  comportenent  des  processus  parall&les,  le 
programmeur  se  trouve  rfcellement  dlmunl.  Alnsi  la  simple  verification  du  fait  que  deuc 
sequences  ne  s’exfccutent  Jamais  slmultanfemenc  ne  pourra  Stre  effectu£e  qu'apr&s  une  mi- 
se  en  oeuvre  laborleuse  d ' un  $quipement  mal  adapts  (analyseur  logique  “per  formant") , 

4.2.  Principe 

II  a'appuie  sur  le  concept  d 'observateur  [AYA  79-2)  et  est  schematise  par  la  figure  1  ; 
il  met  en  jeu  : 

-  le  programme  sous  test  ; 

-  un  module  dfecrivant  le  comporteaent  de  reference  faisant  l'objet  du  test  ; 

-  un  ensemble  de  connec  ions  entre  programme  et  module  ; 

-  un  "contrdleur"  charge  de  fa  Ire  fcvoiuer  le  module  parallilement  au  programme  tout  en 
s'assurant  de  la  val Id ite  de  son  evolution. 


Figure  1 


*  Le  programme  teste  est  Inchange  par  rapport  au  programme  dtflnltlf  et  aocune  pertur¬ 
bation  n'eat  lndulte  par  le  contrSleur  ;  11  est  nfecessalre  pour  cela  de  disposer 
d'une  interface  particullfere  d ' observation  entre  la  machine  de  test  et  la  machine 
testte. 

Ce  point  sera  dtveloppt  au  paragraphe  4.4. 


I 
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*  Le  module  est  une  representation  d'une  certaine  partle  du  programme  correspondant  au 
comportement  dont  on  veut  tester  1 ' implementation. 

*  Les  connac  ions  permectent  d’etablir  une  correspondence  entre  programme  et  module  a  fin 
que  le  ”contr31eurM  pulsse  virlfler  qu’lls  evoluent  de  manlfere  coherente.  Les  con¬ 
nexions  sont  reallsees  grSce  4  des  points  de  contrftle  de  telle  sorte  qu'4  cheque  pas¬ 
sage  du  programme  devant  un  tel  point  un  signal  soit  emis  vers  le  contrSleur  pour  que 
celui-cl  s'assure  que  l'etat  courant  du  module  est  coherent  avec  1' evolution  consta- 
tee  du  programme. 

*  Le  contrSleur  a  pour  r31e  de  comparer  1' evolution  du  programme  4  l'etat  du  module  et 
de  faire  §voluer  celui-cl  en  consequence.  II  ne  depend  blen  entendu  que  du  type  de 
module  utilise  et  non  de  chaque  realisation. 


4.3.  Ex emple 

11  est  parfols  necesalre,  dans  les  programmes  temps  reel,  de  s'assurer  que  deuc  sequences 
ne  s'exScutent  jamais  slfflul tan§ment .  Ce  pent  3tre  le  cas,  par  exemple  si  1 ' une  d'entre 
elle  acqulert  une  donnee  utlllsee  par  l'autre.  La  coherence  de  la  donnee  necessite  une 
exclusion  9trlcte  entre  les  deuc  sequences.  Cette  r4gle  pourra  Stre  model  lsee  4  l'alde 
d'un  reseau  de  petrl  et  chaque  transition  as9ociee  4  un  point  caracterlstlque  des  sequen¬ 
ces  en  exclusion  (figure  2.)  Le  contrdleur,  active  4  chaque  passage  du  programme  devant 
le  point  de  contr31e,  s'assurera  que  les  jetons  sont  dans  les  bonnes  places  au  bon  moment 
et  les  fera  evoluer  en  consequence. 


Figure  2 


I 
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Remarque  :  Les  r§seau<  utilises  resteront  en  g§n£r§l  simples  ;  en  effet,  11 
de  model iser  tout  le  programme  (comme  lorsque  l'on  d&slre  prouver  1' absence 
mais  uniquement  le  comportement  &  contrdler.  Ainsl  pour  s'assurer  qu'aucune 
d *  Interruption  a' Inter v lent  11  sufflra  de  d%crlre  le  r£seau  cl-dessous. 


ne  s'agit  pas 
de  blocage) 
perte 


Debut  IT 


Fin  IT 


Enfin,  1' out 11  propose  dans  le  systfcme  IDA  permet  le  contrdle  des  temps  lnter- 
translt  Ions  . 


4.4.  Implementation 

Afln  de  ne  pas  perturber  le  programme  sous  test,  1* Interface  entre  machine  de  test  et  ma¬ 
chine  sous  test  se  limite  3  une  observation  du  Bus  Interne  de  la  machine  test&e  et  des 
quelques  slgnauc  permettant  d' Identifier  les  Informations  y  clrculant. 

Une  telle  Interface  permet  d'effectuer  raalgrfc  ces  restrictions  : 

-  la  detection  des  points  de  contrflle  et  leur  datatlon  ; 

-  la  detection  des  modifications  lntervenant  dans  certains  emplacements  m£moire  dSsign&s 
au  pr&alable* 

Cependant,  la  prise  en  compte  de  tels  £v§nements  par  la  machine  de  test  n'est  pas  possi¬ 
ble  en  temps  rfeel.  (Ceuc-cl  pouvant  apparaltre  ponctuellement  de  manlfere  trds  rapprochfee) 
une  telle  prise  en  compte  n'est  d'aUleurs  pas  utile,  les  contrftles  pouvant  £tre  effec- 
tu§8  en  dlfftrfe  pourvu  que  la  chronologle  d'apparltlon  des  (v^nements  so  It  respect§e. 

En  consequence  machine  de  test  et  machine  sous  test  sont  dfesynchronlsfees  ;  une  file 
d'attente  contenant  les  6venementa  observes  (points  de  contrfile  ou  modifications 
memoire)et  leur  date  d'apparltlon  permet  d' "adapter"  la  charge  de  travail  de  la  machine 
de  test  ( figure  4) • 
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Interface  Bus  Interne 


Figure  4 


Le  "materiel  de  detection"  est  realist  gr3ce  d  un  comparateur  dynamlque  form€  d'une  m§- 
moire  RAM  d'une  capacity  d'adressage  €gale  d  celle  de  la  machine  test&e  et  d'une  longueur 
de  mot  de  1  bit. 

Une  premiere  phase  -  avant  le  test  lui-mdme  -  consiste  3  programmer  cette  mfemoire  aut 
adresses  pour  lesquelles  une  detection  est  souhalt£e.  Le s  techniques  actuelles 
d ' integration  permettent  d'envlsager  un  tel  comparateur  avec  un  minimum  de  materiel, 

Remarque 

Dans  le  cas  ou  la  machine  sous  test  est  mult IprocesBeur  cheque  processeur  est  muni  d'une 
interface  de  detection,  la  chronologie  des  §v§nements  enregistres  etant  restituee  grfice 
auc  datations  memorisges  dans  cheque  file  d'attente. 


4.5.  Util isatlon 


L'outil  qul  vient  d'etre  dfecrit  permet  d'effectuer  des  tests  de  niveau  Sieve  et  cela  sans 
perturber  le  programme  teste. 

La  puissance  des  tests  est  1  i§e  directement  d  la  puissance  des  noddles  proposes. 

L'absence  de  perturbation  est,  pour  sa  part,  due  au  fait  que  seules  des  observations  fu¬ 
gitives  de  la  machine  testee  permettent  de  mettre  en  oeuvre  la  methode. 

L’ util isatlon  de  cet  out  11,  et  en  particuller  de  la  modeilsation  par  reseau  de  Pdtri, 
pourra  dtre  rendue  a late  par  une  Interface  homme  machine  blen  adaptte  (Interface  graphl- 
que  dans  la  mesure  du  possible).  D'autre  part  les  rfcseaix  d  dfecrlre  restent  simples  comp- 
te  tenu  du  fait  que  seul  le  comportement  d  tester  dolt  dtre  mod&llsfe  et  non  pas 
1 'ensemble  de  1 'appl lcatlon  comae  cela  est  le  cas  pour  effectuer  des  analyses  statiques 
sur  ces  noddies. 

Gnfln  on  peut  reaarquer  que  cet  outll  peut  rendre  de  grands  services  pour  la  mlse  au 
point  des  programmes  lorsque,  une  erreur  ayant  £t&  dfetectfce,  de  longues  manipulations 
sont  ndcessalres  pour  en  trouver  la  cause. 
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V  -  CONCLUSIONS 


Lea  "moyens  de  teat"  qui  vlennent  d’etre  prfesentfes  (langage  de  teat,  macro-1  a ngage  et  blblio- 
th&que  d’outila)  permettent  d'envlsager  la  coodulte  dea  teats  des  iogiclels  3  haute  securite 
sous  ua  jour  nouveau  : 

-  pratique  syst£matlque  dea  testa  de  non-r&gresslon, 

-  application  de  jeua  d’eaaaia  longs  et  complexes  gr&ce  3  l'automatiaatlon  Introdulte  par  les 
out  11 8, 

-  contrflle  de  coaporteaents  d  i  f  flcilement  observables  jusqu' ici  grace  3  la  puissance  de  modfc- 
lisatlon  dl8ponlble. 

L*  lnd&pendance  de  ces  aoyena  par  rapport  ant  langages  de  programmation  et  aw  calculateurs  c i- 
bles  a  6tS  fetudl&e  afln  de  minimiser  les  co Qts  d'adaptation  3  chaque  utilisation  part icul ifere. 

Un  lnterprfeteur  d'un  aoua-enaemble  du  langage  de  test  a  fetfe  rfealisfe  3  1 ' Electron lque  Serge 
Dassault  et  est  en  exploitation  (aystfcme  LOTUS  [VIE  81]). 

Enfln,  une  bale  de  mise  en  oeuvre,  munie  d'une  Interface  mat&rielle  rempllssant  les  fonctions 
dfccrites  priced etament ,  est  en  cours  de  dfeveloppement  pour  un  calculateur  de  l'ESD. 
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SOFTWARE  VERIFICATION  OF  A  CIVIL  AVIONIC  AHR  SYSTEM 


Dr.  Michael  Kleinschmidt  and  Dr.  Norbert  Sandner 
Litton  Technische  Werke  -  der  Hellige  GmbH 
Lorracher  StraBe  18 
D-7800  Freiburg 


SUMMARY 

The  trend  in  civil  aviation  towards  highly  integrated  digital  avionics  systems  implies  a  new  and  thorough 
set  of  procedures  for  the  generation  and  verification  of  the  associated  software.  The  objectives  of  these 
procedures  are  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  software  product  and  to  reduce  the  expenses  for  development  and 
maintenance.  For  the  development  of  an  Attitude  and  Heading  Reference  System  in  strapdown  technology,  new 
methods  and  tools  are  described  following  the  general  guidelines  set  up  by  the  aviation  industry  and  its 
associates. 

These  methods  and  tools  used  in  the  process  of  validation  were  accepted  by  aviation  certification  autho¬ 
rities.  The  certified  avionic  system  has  been  successfully  operational  in  a  transport  aircraft.  Airbus 
A300,  since  May  '82  with  no  software  errors  having  been  detected.  For  both  methods  and  tools,  extension 
is  in  progress  to  enhance  the  advantages  measured  in  the  current  project, 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  theory  of  software  testing  and  validation  has  been  under  discus*  .  for  several  years.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  contributions  have  only  forced  the  maturity  of  the  commercial  and  purely  computational  part  of 
that  field,  neglecting  the  particular  problem  of  verifying  and  validating  software  used  in  advanced  tech¬ 
nical  applications. 

For  those  applications,  several  avionic  groups  (users  and  suppliers)  have  developed  standards  for  Software 
Design  and  Verification  derived  from  the  general  testing  techniques.  These  standards  describe  the  require¬ 
ments  in  general  form  and  must  be  tailored  to  fit  any  individual  application. 

1.1  LTR  81  -  LITEF  ATTITUDE  AND  HEADING  REFERENCE  SYSTEM 

LITTON  Technische  Werke  in  Freiburg  (LITEF)  is  a  company  which  has  been  building  military  and  civil  navi¬ 
gation  systems  since  1962.  The  modern  design  of  those  systems  in  advanced  digital  technology  attaches  a 
large  portion  of  the  systems'  logic  to  computer  programs. 

The  LTR  81  System  is  the  first  civil  avionic  product  to  be  built  at  LITEF  in  all  digital  technology  with 
a  medium-sized  computer  program  (about  20K  of  computer  words  in  assembler  language).  LTR  81  is  an  atti¬ 
tude  and  heading  reference  system  for  use  in  transport  aircraft  similar  to  the  A300.  It  is  designed  in 
strapdown  technology  using  2  two-degrees  of  freedom,  dry-tuned  rotor  gyros,  and  3  linear  pendulous  ac¬ 
celerometers  to  comply  with  ARINC  705  specifications.  The  dynamic  attitude  is  measured  to  plus  and  minus 
0.25  degrees  and  the  heading  to  within  2  degrees.  The  instruments  are  combined  with  a  dual  16-bit  micro¬ 
processor  set,  common  semiconductor  memory,  and  the  required  interface  electronics.  All  computer  pro¬ 
grams  are  written  in  assembler  language  using  the  facilities  of  implemented  high  order  commands. 

The  LTR  81  system  is  classified  as  "flight  critical"  in  the  Airbus  A300  installation  (forward  facing  cock¬ 
pit  configuration),  as  it  is  the  only  reference  for  both  attitude  and  heading  during  automatic  precision 
Instrument  approaches  and  landings.  In  addition,  LTR  81  is  the  basis  for  a  product  line  of  AHR  systems 
currently  under  development  at  LITEF  for  various  civil  and  military  applications. 

1.2  GENERAL  VERIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  software  verification  is  to  ensure  and  document  that  all  system  requirements  (product 
specifications)  and  software  requirements  have  been  achieved  and  that  the  software  development  standards 
have  been  followed,  thus  assuring  that  the  software  performs  all  intended  functions  and  does  not  perform 
any  unintended  function.  Furthermore,  it  will  ensure  that  the  final  product  is  easy  to  maintain  and  that 
its  documentation  is  easy  to  understand.  The  "criticality”  of  the  system  has  a  strong  impact  on  the  de¬ 
sign,  programming,  verification,  and  documentation  of  the  software. 

The  verification  Is  a  formal  process  of  analysis  and  testing  of  the  flight  critical  software  Including 
all  applicable  documentation.  The  genera1  criteria  are  defined  by  the  primary  customer  of  this  parti¬ 
cular  system.  These  requirements  are  similar  to  the  recommendations  as  described  in  document  DO-178  by 
the  RTCA  and  other  papers  for  avionic  software. 

Using  the  described  documents  as  general  guidelines,  new  methods  and  tools  have  been  developed  at  LITEF. 
These  methods  cover  all  customer  requirements,  as  well  'S  additional  LITEF  requirements  for  maintenance. 

All  verification  actions  are  depicted  in  Figure  1  in  relation  to  other  development  activities  (definition 
and  design). 


Figure  l:  Development  Actions  including 
Design  and  Verification 


2.  TOOLS  FOR  SOFTWARE  VERIFICATION 

The  complete  process  of  software  design  and  verification  is  controlled  and  documented  by  a  Software  Develop¬ 
ment  Support  System  (SDSS)  using  an  ONYX  C8002  minicomputer  with  a  UNIX  operating  system.  The  individual 
parts  of  the  SDSS  (see  Figure  2)  have  been  defined  and  developed  at  LITEF.  The  methods  and  tools  allow 
applications  in  various  civil  or  military  projects. 

The  complete  implementation  includes: 

•  tools  for  the  control  of 

-  software  development 

-  software  verification 

-  configuration  control 

-  change  control 


•  documentation  for  software  design  and  software  verification 


This  paper  is  restricted  to  the  tools  and  methods  for  software  verification. 


2.1  CONTROL  OF  THE  VERIFICATION  PROCESS 

The  main  items  which  control  the  process  of  software  verification  with  respect  to  the  completeness  of  the 
tests  and  documentation  and  those  which  facilitate  maintenance  are  listed  below. 


2.1.1  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SOFTWARE  REQUIREMENTS 

A  formal  review  is  performed  and  documented  to  analyze  the  Software  Requirements  for  system  level  tests. 

The  review  is  performed  by  system  test  engineers  with  the  aid  of  system  and  hardware  designers.  It  defines 
and  documents  in  a  standardized  form  all  testable  items  of  the  system,  as  described  in  the  Software  Require¬ 
ments.  These  results  are  the  basis  for  establishing  the  corresponding  Test  Evaluation  Matrix. 


Figure  2:  Software  Development  Support  System 


2.1.2  ANALYSIS  OF  SOFTWARE  DESIGN 

A  similar  review  as  described  above  is  performed  to  define  software  tests  at  module  level.  The  formal 
analysis  of  the  Top  Level  Design  and  the  Module  Description  yields  a  basis  for  the  corresponding  Test 
Evaluation  Matrix. 


2.1.3  GENERATION  OF  TEST  EVALUATION  MATRICES 

Figure  3  shows  by  example  of  system  level  tests  a  scheme  of  the  Test  Evaluation  Matrix.  The  Software  Re¬ 
quirements  Manual  is  the  basic  reference  document  used  for  system  level  tests.  Thus,  the  matrices  relate 
this  document  to  a  complete  set  of  test  procedures  for  system  level  tests  (Hardware-Software  Integration 
Tests).  In  order  to  reduce  the  overall  size,  the  complete  matrix  consists  of  two  levels  (top  and  bottom). 

On  the  top  level,  the  Software  Requirements  are  divided  into  functional  groups  of  requirements  (e.g.,  real 
time  requirements,  systems  mechanization  requirements,  self  test  parts,  etc.).  The  functional  test  groups 
are  defined  by  the  review  described  in  2.1.1. 

On  the  bottom  level,  each  functional  test  group  is  divided  into  its  separate  testable  items  as  defined  by 
the  review  described  in  2,1.1.  Each  item  is  then  identified  uy  a  test  number  which  includes  a  reference 
to  the  test  group  and  the  software  requirement  paragraph  and  subparagraph. 

Furthermore,  all  software  modules  participating  in  the  performance  of  the  required  function  are  attributed 
to  each  item  in  the  matrix.  Thus,  the  matrix  relates  a  complete  partition  of  the  systems  functions  to 
test  reference  numbers  and  the  associated  software  modules. 

Additional  information  can  be  included  for  the  Software  Version,  Test  Version,  and  Test  Status  of  each  ma¬ 
trix  element.  The  matrices  are  stored  in  a  suitable  form  on  the  SDSS  for  easy  automatic  processing  and 
updating. 


2.1.4  CROSS  REFERENCES 

From  the  above  described  matrices,  various  Crocs  Reference  Tables  can  be  generated  automatically. 

The'e  tables  relate: 

-  modules  to  their  individual  test' 

-  modules  to  Software  Requirements 

-  Software  Requirements  paragraphs,  s.  oparagraphs,  statement  to  their  individual  tests. 

This  tool  Is  important  for  controlling  the  tests  after  a  software  modification. 

For  each  change  in  the  Software  Requirements,  the  Module  Design,  or  the  Program  Code,  r  complete  list  of 
necessary  regression  tests  is  generated  by  the  system.  Furthermore,  the  various  table?  yield  for  Quality 
Assurance  or  Certification  Authorities  a  direct  and  clear  reference  from  requirements  to  tests. 
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Figure  3:  Test  Evaluation  Matrix 


2.1.5  STANDARD  TEST  PROCEDURES 

A  standardized  Test  Procedure  form  has  been  developed  for  Hardware/Software  Integration  Tests.  This  form 
ensures  the  completeness  of  the  test  definition  and  eases  the  access  to  the  Test  Procedures  for  updates  or 
modifications. 


2.1.6  UPOATE  OF  TEST  PROCEDURES 

All  elements  of  the  Test  Procedure  which  depend  directly  on  a  specific  software  version  can  be  updated 
automatically  on  the  SDSS  by  releasing  a  new  software  version.  This  tool  ensures  the  completeness  and 
correctness  of  the  update  and  decreases  considerably  the  time  needed  for  the  definition  of  the  regres¬ 
sion  tests. 


2.1.7  AUTOMATIC  COMPLETENESS  CHECK 

This  tool  ensures  and  documents  that  each  item  of  the  Software  Requirements  is  covered  by  a  Test  Design 
and  a  Test  Procedure  or  that  each  relevant  Test  Procedure  has  been  modified  and  updated  for  regression 
tests. 

The  above  described  tools  and  methods  guarantee  that  the  process  of  software  verification  is  controlled 
and  documented  in  a  complete  and  consistent  way.  The  tools  ease  maintenance  and  facilitate  for  customers 
and  certification  authorities  the  insight  into  the  organization  of  the  process. 
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3.  METHODS  FOR  VERIFICATION 

The  different  parts  of  software  verification,  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  are  described  in  general  in  applicable 
papers  for  software  verification  and  validation.  Flight  tests  are  not  included  in  the  verification  pro¬ 
cess,  although  they  are  necessary  for  validation  of  the  avionic  system.  They  are  not  subject  for  discus¬ 
sion  under  the  topic  of  this  paper. 


3.1  DESIGN  VERIFICATION 

Two  major  verification  activities  are  performed  during  the  design  phase  of  the  software: 

A)  The  Preliminary  Design  Review  ensures  that  the  software  requirements  are  complete,  correct,  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  higher-level  systems  requirements  Se.g.,  Product  Specification). 

8)  The  Critical  Design  Review  ensures  on  the  higher  level  that  the  Top  Design  is  complete,  correct,  and 
consistent  with  the  Software  Requirements.  On  the  lower  level,  the  consistency  and  completeness  of 
the  Detailed  Design  with  the  Top  Design  is  checked. 

Both  reviews  are  performed  by  a  group  of  systems  designers,  software  designers,  and  software  test  engi¬ 
neers  and  follow  a  formal,  defined  procedure.  This  procedure  ensures  the  completeness  of  the  review  and 
documents  the  results  in  a  standardized  form.  Additionally,  extensive  simulations  of  all  mechanization 
algorithms  and  control  logic  are  performed  in  parallel  using  high  order  language  programs  on  a  host  com¬ 
puter  to  verify  the  basic  systems  design. 


3.2  PROGRAM  VERIFICATION 

For  all  program  verification  procedures,  the  tester  issues  a  Discrepancy  Report  to  the  Software  Control 
Board  in  case  an  error  is  found. 

That  Board  defines  the  necessary  change  actions  and  the  regression  test  activities  following  the  general 
procedure  depicted  in  Figure  4. 


Figure  4:  Action  Flow  for  Tests  and  Resulting  Changes 
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3.2.1  STATIC  CODE  ANALYSIS 

The  first  process  of  program  verification  using  the  actual  code  is  the  static  code  analysis.  This  action 
is  started  when  one  of  the  programmers  is  satisfied  with  any  program  part  (module).  In  this  project,  the 
team  of  analyzers  was  independent  of  the  programmer  team. 

The  objective  of  the  code  analysis  is  to  detect  all  errors  unintentional ly  implemented  during  the  coding 
process.  The  nature  of  the  errors  expected  to  be  found  in  a  real-time  application  implemented  in  assembler 
language  differ  from  problems  in  ordinary  applications  in  high  order  language,  i.e.t  as  descirbed  by  Howden. 

A  comprehensive  checklist  was  developed  to  analyze  the  code  against  the  Software  Design  Manual  for  correct¬ 
ness.  Additional  tests  were  implemented  to  test  the  safety  and  maintainabi  1  ity  of  the  code  against  LITEF 
coding  rules.  Test  subjects  are  the  individual  software  modules  with  an  average  size  of  150  statements  of 
assembler  code. 

The  completeness  and  the  results  of  the  analysis  are  traced  and  documented  using  the  tool  of  the  status 
matrix  processing  implemented  in  the  SDSS. 


3.2.2  DYNAMIC  MODULE  TESTS 

The  main  objective  of  the  dynamic  module  tests  is  to  verify  that  the  tested  module  is  capable  of  exactly 
performing  the  logical  and  arithmetic  functions  defined  by  the  designers.  Compared  with  the  static  code 
analysis,  the  dynamic  module  tests  are  more  independent  from  the  generated  code.  While  the  code  analysis 
verifies  how  the  module  is  performing  its  task,  the  dynamic  testing  mainly  verifies  that  the  module  is 
performing  the  task.  In  this  manner,  the  dynamic  module  test  is  almost  totally  independent  from  the 
program  language  used  for  code  implementation;  however,  the  requirements  to  drive  the  hardware  environ¬ 
ment  (integrated  sensors)  of  an  avionic  system  have  a  strong  impact  on  the  test  case  and  test  data  selec¬ 
tion  for  the  relevant  modules. 

Module  tests  in  our  definition  may  include  actual  or  simulated  modules  at  levels  in  the  calling  hierarchy 
different  than  the  module  under  test.  If  additional  actual  modules  are  used  for  the  test,  they  must  be 
tested  in  advance.  The  allowed  configurations  are  shown  in  Figure  5. 

The  test  data  sets  are  designed  manually  using  the  requirements  of  the  Software  Design  Manual  and  included 
in  the  test  driver  programs.  In  most  cases,  the  test  drivers  compare  the  program  response  with  expected 
results.  These  expected  values  are  calculated  on  a  host  computer  using  high  order  language  implementation 
of  the  test  subject  to  increase  the  level  of  diversification.  Tools  have  been  oeveloped  to  unify  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  test  drivers. 

The  definition  of  the  tests,  including  test  case  selection,  is  traced  using  the  Module  Test  Evaluation 
Matrix  on  the  SDSS. 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  traced  and  documented  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  static  analysis. 
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Figure  5:  Possible  Module  Test  Configurations 
Test  drivers  include  test  data  and 
expected  results.  The  actual  module 
in  Configuration  62  has  to  be  tested 
in  a  configuration  other  than  C. 


3.2.3  HARDWARE /SOFTWARE  INTEGRATION  TESTS 

Hardware/Software  Integration  Tests  verify  the  software  performance  at  the  system  level.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  is  implemented  in  PROM's  in  the  real  hardware  environment.  No  restriction,  modification  or  extension 
of  the  code  is  permitted  for  these  tests. 

The  tests  verify  in  particular 

•  the  hardware-software  interface 

•  the  real-time  behavior  of  the  system 

•  test  of  module  groups 

•  the  basic  systems  mechanization 

•  self-test  capabilities 

The  test  equipment  consists  of  various  stimuli  generators  for  all  possible  external  inputs,  recording 
facilities  for  normal  outputs,  and  a  real-time  emulator  and  logic  analyzer  to  trace  the  program  flow  in 
real  time  under  operational  conditions  on  code  level  (no  "black  box"  testing).  Hardware  failures  can  be 
induced  to  check  the  self-test  part  of  the  software. 

The  test  design  is  based  on  the  Test  Evaluation  Matrix.  To  enhance  the  readability  of  the  test  procedures 
and  to  make  certification  and  maintenance  easier,  the  design  of  the  tests  is  done  in  two  steps: 

A)  The  Top  Level  Design,  which  gives  an  over’ll  description  of  each  individual  test  with  the  expected  re¬ 
sults; 

B)  The  detailed  test  procedure,  which  specifies  unambiguously  the  complete  set-up  of  the  test  equipment 
and  all  actions  to  be  performed. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Test  Design  and  Test  Procedures  are  implemented  on  the  SDSS  for  automatic  update 
and  documentation.  For  each  individual  test  step  defined  in  the  Test  Evaluation  Matrix,  one  Top  Level 
Test  Oesigr.  and  one  or  several  Test  Procedures  exist.  The  Test  Procedures  are  identified  by  the  Test 
Reference  Number  specified  in  the  Test  Evaluation  Matrix. 


4.  RESULTS  OF  THE  VERIFICATION  PROCESS 

As  described  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  the  three  different  levels  of  program  verification  will  normally 
detect  errors  on  different  software  levels: 

The  static  code  analysis  generally  detects: 

pure  programming  errors,  missing  or  incorrect  comments,  violation  of  coding  rules,  etc. 

The  dynamic  module  tests  detect: 

errors  in  the  bottom  design  of  a  module  as  Incorrect  dynamic  behavior  (overflow,  underflow),  errors  in  the 
implemented  logic,  inaccuracies  in  the  arithmetic,  etc. 

The  system  level  tests  detect: 

errors  in  the  top  level  design  of  the  software,  the  real-time  behavior,  and  the  hardware  interfacing. 

The  results  of  the  individual  tests  have  been  traced  during  the  entirety  of  the  verification  process  and 
are  plotted  below  (Figure  6).  The  shape  of  the  distribution  is  Influenced  by  several  facts: 

A)  The  verification  process  started  when  the  program  and  the  documentation  were  already  in  their  nearly- 
flnal  states. 

B)  Several  new  software  versions  released  during  the  verification  process  due  to  changes  of  the  system's 
requirements  (see  bottom  curve). 

C)  For  each  version,  the  tests  were  performed  in  the  order: 

-  static  code  analysis 

-  module  tests 

-  hardware-software  Integration  tests 

The  errors  or  Inconsistencies  in  the  documentation  (Software  Requirements,  Software  Design  Manuals,  etc.), 
module  headers,  comments,  etc.  take  the  majority  of  all  findings  of  the  verification  process. 

From  the  errors  in  the  program,  the  main  part  is  detected  during  the  code  walk-through  procedures,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  module  tests  and  hardware-software  integration  tests. 

The  steadily  decreasing  error  rate,  even  in  the  presence  of  numerous  software  changes,  indicates  the 
effectivity  of  the  applied  methods. 


ERRORS 


Docurifci  ation , 

Con"  , 

N*oc  .  Headers,  etc. 


Errors  detected  during 
Code  Walk  Through, 

not  including  1) 


Errors  detected  during 
Module  Tests 

not  including  1) 


Errors  detected  during 
Hardware /Software 
Integration  Tests 

not  including  1) 

Software  Changes  due  only  to 

-  Hardware 

-  Customer 

-  Flight  Test 


5.  CONCLUSIONS 

After  completion  of  the  verification  process  and  thorough  company  and  customer  flight  tests,  the  LTR-81 
AHRS  has  been  certified  by  government  authorities  for  a  A300  AIRBUS  installation. 

The  systems  have  been  in  normal  continuous  installation  for  more  than  three  months. 

As  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  adopted  design  and  verification  methods,  one  can  consider  the  number  of 
program  errors  detected  during  operation  after  completion  of  the  verification  process.  With  a  total  esti¬ 
mated  time  of  software  operation  of  about  2,500  hours  after  verification,  no  program  error  has  been  detected. 
Thus,  the  successful  application  of  the  design  and  verification  methods  to  a  medium  size  assembler  program 
has  been  demonstrated. 

Furthermore,  the  special  methods  and  tools  developed  for  the  verification  control  have  proved  to  be  time- 
and  cost  saving  for  the  test  design  and  maintenance.  The  implementat Ion  of  the  complete  documentation  on 
a  computer  system  eases  updates  and  enables  rapid  delivery  of  new  versions. 

After  a  critical  review  of  the  complete  LITEF  software  verification  process,  the  primary  customer  strongly 
recommended  a  similar  approach  to  the  manufacturer  of  an  inertial  navigation  system,  currently  under  deve¬ 
lopment  . 

The  developed  tools  will  be  expanded  in  *uture  to  cover  larger  parts  of  the  design  and  in  particular,  the 
design  verification  processes. 

Furthermore,  test  driver  and  test  data  sets  for  module  tests  will  be  extracted  automatically  from  the  de¬ 
sign  specifications. 
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Development  of  a  usable,  practical  program  verification  system  has  been  a  goal  for  a  number  of  years.  Although 
systems  are  not  yet  available  for  general  use,  substantial  work  has  been  done  by  several  groups  and  relatively 
powerful  systems  are  coming  into  existence  We  describe  our  own  work  on  the  development  of  a  microcode 
verification  system  and  give  a  picture  of  how  such  a  system  might  be  used  in  the  near  future. 

Microprogram  Verification 

A  microprogram  is  a  program  written  for  the  interior  or  lower  level  of  a  two  level  machine  Although 
microprograms  are  just  like  other  programs  m  many  respects,  there  are  certain  distinctions  peculiar  to 
microprograms. 

Microprograms  usually  implement  the  instruction  set  of  an  upper  or  target  machine.  The  specification  of 
the  target  machine  is  generally  subject  to  precise  specification.  In  contrast,  formulating  a  precise 
specification  for  other  classes  of  programs,  e.g.  interpretation  of  radar  images,  may  be  difficult  and 
uncertain. 

The  architecture  of  the  host  machine  is  usually  more  complex  than  the  architecture  or  programming 
language  at  higher  levels.  A  large  number  of  operations  may  be  in  progress  at  the  same  time,  and  some 
of  these  operations  may  take  more  than  one  cycle  to  complete.  Characterization  ot  the  behavior  of  each 
microinstruction  may  be  difficult.  In  this  respect,  microprograms  tend  be  more  complicated  than  other 
classes  of  programs. 

Efficiency  is  a  primary  concern  in  microprograms  because  the  microcode  is  at  the  heart  of  the  execution 
of  every  program.  Speedups  in  the  microcode  result  directly  in  speedups  of  the  overall  system.  This 
concern  with  efficiency  leads  to  intricate  programs  which  are  hard  to  debug. 

Because  microprograms  are  at  the  heart  of  a  system,  assurance  of  their  correctness  is  worth  quite  a  bit. 
in  this  respect,  microprograms  tend  to  merit  greater  effort  to  assure  correctness  than  other  classes  of 
programs. 

Since  correctly  operating  microprograms  are  a  requirement  for  military  applications  and  since  microprograms  are 
often  very  complex,  application  of  formal  program  verification  techniques  to  microprogram  correctness  was 
recognized  as  potentially  quite  valuable.  Our  group  began  work  on  this  problem  in  1977  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  Information  Sciences  Institute,  and  we  continued  this  work  when  we  moved  to  Tie  Aerospace 
Corporation  last  year.  The  chief  result  ot  this  work  has  been  the  development  of  the  State  Delta  Verification  System 
(SDVS). 

Although  the  SDVS  is  not  quite  complete,  it  is  reasonably  close  to  its  final  form  and  has  been  used  to  verify  several 
pieces  of  microprograms.  A  large  scale  test  is  scheduled  tor  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984.  In  operation,  the  verification 
system  will  be  used  in  the  following  manner. 

1  A  formal  description  of  the  host  machine  is  prepared.  This  description  is  written  in  lSPS[l]  and 
captures  all  of  the  information  needed  to  understand  how  any  microinstruction  will  be  interpreted  on  the 
actual  machine. 

2.  A  formal  description  of  the  target  machine  is  also  prepared.  It  specifies  how  the  target  machine  is 
supposed  to  operate.  It  is  written  in  ISPS. 

3.  The  correspondence  between  the  state  information  in  the  target  machine  and  state  information  in  the 
host  machine  is  worked  out  by  the  microprogram  designer.  This  correspondence  covers  such  things  as 
which  register  m  the  host  machine  will  hold  the  program  counter  for  the  target  machine. 

4  The  microprogrammer  then  writes  the  code  and  annotates  the  code  wth  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
each  segment  of  the  microcode  implements  particular  aspects  of  the  target  machine.  These 
annotations  are  an  important  part  of  the  input  to  the  verification  system. 


5  As  the  microprogram  is  developed,  the  microprogrammer  uses  conventional  tools  such  as  an  assembler 
and  simulator  to  check  out  the  code,  but  he  also  submits  the  code  to  the  verification  system.  The 
verification  system  checks  that  the  microprogram  implements  all  aspects  of  target  machine.  To  carry 
out  this  check,  the  verification  system  uses  the  description  of  the  host  machine  and  the  correspondence 
between  states  to  compute  the  effect  of  every  sequence  of  microinstructions.  The  annotations  in  the 
microprogram  provide  guidance  to  the  verification  system  to  see  what  case  analysis  and  what  induction 
steps  to  carry  out.  Discrepancies  between  the  simulated  behavior  and  the  required  behavior  are  flagged 
for  the  microprogrammer  to  consider 

State  Deltas 

In  order  to  build  a  verification  system,  there  must  exist  a  clear  theoretical  basis  for  reasoning  about  the  behavior  of 
programs.  We  have  chosen  to  use  a  formulation  of  machine  behavior  based  on  "state  deltas"  [2].  in  the  state  delta 
formulation,  machines  are  viewed  as  sequential  engines  that  step  through  a  large  number  of  states.  At  each  state, 
the  state  description  vector  is  potentially  very  large,  and  <s  best  thought  of  in  terms  of  current  values  of  access 
functions.  For  example,  in  the  course  of  interpreting  a  single  microinstruction,  a  typical  machine  might  step  through 
a  few  dozen  tiny  steps.  The  state  space  consists  of  the  mam  memory,  the  control  store,  the  registers,  and  the 
internal  control  sequence  status.  Each  step  causes  a  change  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  state  space. 

Since  we  expect  to  work  with  a  large  number  of  state  transitions  and  we  expect  each  transition  to  affect  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  state  space,  we  focus  our  attention  on  changes  to  the  state  space  over  intervals  of  state 
transitions.  Formally,  a  state  delta  is  a  formula  that  relates  the  differences  between  three  states,  known  as  "now", 
"precondition  time"  and  "postcondition  time."  A  state  delta  formula,  written  schematically  as  [P  Q].  has  four 
parts,  an  environment  list  <E),  a  precondition  formula  (P).  a  modification  list  (m)  and  a  postcondition  formula  (Q).  The 
meaning  of  a  state  delta  is 

If  between  now  {the  present  state  of  the  machine)  and  some  future  time,  the  precondition  becomes  true 
before  any  of  the  places  listed  in  the  environment  list  are  modified,  then  there  will  come  a  yet  later  time  at 
which  the  postcondition  is  true  and  (at  most)  only  the  places  listed  in  the  modification  list  will  have 
changed. 

The  precondition  and  postcondition  are  logical  unquantified  formulas  using  the  usual  predicate  connectives  (and. 
or.  not,  etc.)  and  the  usual  arithmetic  (♦.  •,  \  etc.)  and  logical  (bitstring-and,  bitstring. or,  field  selection,  array 
element  se'ection.  bitstring  concatenation,  etc.)  operators  over  terms.  References  to  values  in  the  precondition 
state  are  made  using  a  prefix  V  operator.  In  the  postcondition,  references  to  the  new  value  of  a  place  are  made 
using  a  prefix  M  it "  operator. 

We  translate  the  ISPS  machine  descriptions  mentioned  above  into  state  deltas.  For  example,  the  ISPS  fragment 
A  *  MEM[ PC ] 

translates  (approximately)  into  the  state  delta 
[t*.  #A= . MEM[ . PC]  ] 

except  that  in  the  actual  translation  there  is  a  representation  of  where  this  action  fits  into  the  sequence  of  actions. 
These  translations  are  then  used  inside  the  verification  system  as  the  forma!  basis  for  the  proof,  (in  the  actual 
implementation,  the  translation  is  carried  out  incrementally  and  is  interwoven  with  the  actual  proof  process,  but  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  translation  had  been  earned  out  previously.) 

The  primary  advantage  of  state  deltas  is  that  attention  is  focussed  on  the  changes  that  take  place  during  segments 
of  computation.  This  permits  great  economy  of  expression  m  the  characterization  of  the  behavior  of  a  machine 

The  State  Delta  Verification  System 

As  described  above,  the  role  or  the  verification  system  is  to  accept  descriptions  of  the  host  and  target  machines,  a 
copy  of  the  microprogram,  a  mapping  between  the  state  space  at  the  host  level  and  state  space  as  viewed  at  the 
target  level,  and  the  annotations  by  the  programmer.  Having  accepted  these  inputs,  the  system  then  checks  whether 
every  required  aspect  of  the  target  machine  is  indeed  implemented  by  the  microprogram  as  it  would  execute  on  the 
host  machine. 

Our  verification  differs  from  many  others  in  that  it  does  not  try  to  intuit  the  proof  without  aid  from  the 
microprogram  designer,  instead,  we  ask  only  that  the  verification  system  follow  the  rationale  supplied  by  the 
designer.  In  principle,  this  reduces  the  key  element  of  the  verification  system  from  a  theorem  prover  to  a  mere  proof 
checker.  Although  there  <s  a  large  theoretical  difference  between  a  theorem  prover  and  a  proof  checker,  practical 
considerations  tend  to  blur  the  distinction.  Theorem  provers  are  necessarily  incomplete.  This  means  that  there  are 
always  theorems  that  are  true  but  beyond  the  power  of  the  theorem  prover  to  prove.  In  practice,  this  means  that 
theorem  proving  programs  have  to  be  interactive  and  accept  hints  or  other  help  from  the  user.  This  help  serves  the 
same  role  as  the  formal  proof  supplied  to  a  proof  checker,  although  it  is  often  assumed  that  far  less  help  is  required 
for  a  theorem  prover  than  for  a  proof  checker.  At  the  same  time,  proof  checking  programs  are  often  augmented  with 


algorithms  to  prove  various  classes  of  lemmas  automatically,  thereby  reducing  the  length  of  the  proof  needed  from 
the  user.  The  result  is  the  clean  theoretical  distinction  between  a  verification  system  that  uses  a  theorem  prover  ana 
verification  system  that  uses  a  proof  checker  may  not  be  so  clean  in  practice.  Nonetheless,  the  emphasis  remains  a 
bit  different,  and  we  have  specifically  chosen  the  proof  checker  style  of  sys'em  design 

The  verification  system  is  implemented  with  the  following  major  components. 

Proof  Language  Interpreter 

The  annotations  supplied  by  the  microprogram  designer  are  interpreted  by  this  component  to 
guide  the  proof  process.  The  key  elements  of  the  proof  language  are  directions  to  symbolically 
simulate  until  specific  state  is  reached  and  deepens  to  initiate  subproofs.  case  analysis  proofs, 
and  induction  proofs. 

ISPS  Translator  As  mentioned  above,  the  descriptions  of  the  host  and  target  machine  are  written  in  ISPS  and 
translated  into  state  deltas  within  the  verification  system. 

Simplifier  A  large  fraction  of  the  verification  work  consists  of  normalization  of  expressions  and  other 

completely  straightforward  anthme'ic  and  logical  simplification.  The  simplifier  consists  of  a 
number  of  cooperating  decision  procedures  that  see  an  of  the  consequences  in  specific  areas 
For  example,  there  is  a  congruence  closure  algorithm  that  determines  the  truth  of  any  formula 
that  is  related  to  other  formulas  only  through  substitution  of  equal  terms.  There  is  also  a 
component  that  determines  whether  a  conjunction  of  linear  inequalities  is  satishable.  The 
simplifier  is  based  primarily  on  the  work  of  [3],  but  we  have  extended  to  work  with  bitstring 
arithmetic,  set  partitions,  bags,  sequences  and  multiplication  and  division  of  integers  For  some 
of  these  domains,  only  partial  decision  procedures  are  possible,  and  we  try  to  characterize  for 
the  user  exactly  what  the  simplifier  is  capable  of  proving. 

Symbolic  Simulator 

This  component  maintains  state  descriptions,  applies  state  deltas  and  steps  through  vme  from 
one  state  to  another. 

The  SDVS  is  written  entirely  in  Interlisp  and  currently  runs  on  Doth  a  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  VAX  11/ 780 
and  a  Xerox  1 100  (''Dolphin")  Lisp  computer. 

Experience 

Although  the  system  is  not  quite  complete,  we  do  have  some  experience  with  earlier  versions  of  the  system  and 
can  give  some  idea  of  how  expensive  it  will  be  to  use  verification  tools  in  the  future. 

Formal  descriptions  of  the  host  and  target  machines  have  to  be  written  Our  experience  is  that  it  takes  between  6 
and  12  months  to  write  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  a  medium  sized  computer  A  large  fraction  of  the  time  is 
spent  on  the  details,  since  the  documentation  is  usually  incomplete  in  various  ways  As  part  of  this  process,  we  have 
found  it  essential  to  have  easy  access  to  the  designers  of  the  machine  in  order  to  get  answers  to  a  myriad  of 
questions.  In  our  most  recent  experience,  we  have  enjoyed  access  to  the  machine  designers  via  the  Arpanet,  and 
this  has  been  ideal.  Responses  have  been  very  timely  and  the  use  ot  the  system  allows  us  to  capture  all  of  the 
interactions  almost  automatically. 

The  resulting  formal  descriptions  range  between  20  and  50  pages,  depending  on  the  complexity  of  the  machine. 
We  have  adopted  the  policy  of  writing  these  as  perspicuously  as  possible  and  using  the  formal  descriptions  for 
documentation  of  the  machines  and  automatic  development  of  emulators  for  the  machines  as  well  as  for  input  to  the 
verification  system.  These  added  uses  of  the  formal  description  do  not  materially  affect  the  time  or  cost  to  write  the 
description,  but  they  do  materially  enhance  the  utility  of  the  result. 

A  natural  result  of  the  description  phase  of  a  verification  project  is  that  some  errors  are  noticed  and  corrected. 
Our  experience  is  that  the  majority  of  the  errors  detected  at  this  time  are  simply  discrepancies  between  how  the 
machine  works  and  how  it  is  documented.  The  useful  effect  is  that  the  documentation  is  brought  up  to  date. 
However,  detection  of  mistakes  m  machine  design  or  microprogram  design  may  be  detected  during  this  process 

Errors  detected  as  the  result  of  formalizing  the  machine  descriptions  are  sometimes  the  source  of  a  small 
philosophical  controversy.  Depending  upon  one's  point  of  view,  these  may  or  may  not  "count"  for  credit  as  "errors 
detected  through  formal  verification." 

Turning  to  the  actual  proof,  an  interesting  question  is  how  extensive  must  the  annotations  be?  A  potential  hazard 
is  that  the  annotations  might  have  to  be  several  times  a-  long  as  the  microprogram  itself.  If  this  were  so.  there  would 
be  strong  resistance  to  use  of  a  verification  system.  Fortunately,  our  experience  is  that  the  annotations  are 
reasonably  short.  For  example,  it  often  suffices  to  direct  the  system  to  simulate  execution  of  the  microcode  until  the 
goal  of  the  subproof  is  reached  The  simulation  may  span  several  microinstructions,  yet  only  the  single  command 
"*■  is  needed  to  direct  the  system.  In  general ,  our  experience  confirms  Wegbreit’s  findings  [4). 
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The  speed  of  the  verification  system  is  always  of  concern.  In  the  present  form,  we  estimate  that  it  is  now  capable 
of  simulating  approximately  one  thousand  microinstruction  per  hour.  This  is  slow,  but  satisfactory  for  our  current 
work.  If  the  system  were  to  be  turned  into  a  production  system,  there  are  a  number  of  refinements  m  the 
implementation  that  would  be  appropriate.  These  refinements  include  rewriting  the  system  in  an  implementation 
(anguage  and  precompilation  of  the  semantics  of  each  microinstruction.  Other  refinements  will  be  discovered  as  the 
testing  and  use  proceed.  Taking  all  of  the  refinements  together,  a  complete  rewrite  of  the  system  is  likely  to  yield 
about  two  orders  of  magnitude  improvement.  Execution  at  that  speed  would  bring  it  into  the  range  of  ordinary 
compilers  and  assemblers  and  permit  its  use  within  a  production  programming  environment. 
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SUMMARY 


The  integration  of  computerized  missiles  with  the  U  S.  Navy  attack  aircraft  has  resulted  m  increased  woniplexity  ot  require¬ 
ments  for  validation  testing  of  the  software  tor  the  aircraft's  embedded  computer  systems  Also  the  cost  and  availability  of 
these  weapon  rounds  prohibits  the  widespread  utilization  of  the  actual  weapon  in  live  firings  as  a  means  to  support  system 

software  validation.  Vet  it  is  precisely  because  of  these  same  factors  that  the  mt  gration  of  these  weapons  with  the  attack 

aircraft  system  must  be  validated  to  the  highest  degree  possible.  In  the  course  of  the  validation  it  must  be  proven  that  the 

whole  system  performs  to  the  functional  specifications  and  that,  just  as  importantly,  the  sol t ware  does  not  *.au>e  undcsircd 

behavior  under  normal  or  abnormal  conditions.  A  methodology  for  validation,  with  emphasis  on  the  aircraft  system  software, 
is  described  for  areas  critical  to  assuring  that  the  system  does  meet  its  requirements. 


1  INTRODUCTION 

The  possible  adverse  effect  of  anomalies  in  avionics  software  can  be  significantly  greater  than  that  m  other  software  I  or 
example,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  weapon  could  be  inadvertently  launched.  or  the  aircraft  catastrophically  tost  either  causing 
consequent  loss  of  life,  in  contrast,  an  error  in  business  or  ‘‘manual  data  processing  may  seem  satastrophic.  but  is  actually 
only  an  irritation  or  inconvenience  to  the  users  of  that  software. 

This  paper  addresses  critical  aspects  involved  m  the  validation  of  avionics  software  developed  to  integrate  missiles  with  att.uk 
aircraft  systems.  The  situation  being  covered  here  is  where  the  missile  and  the  aircraft  both  have  embedded  *omputer  systems, 
and  that  they  have  evolved  to  their  current  state  in  separate  and  totally  independent  development  efforts,  \tuli  as  the  \-ol 
and  the  Harpoon  missile  shown  in  figure  l.l.  Also,  to  narrow  the  scope  of  this  paper,  the  essential  existence  ot  verified 
system  and  software  requirements  is  understood.  The  system  and  sot tw are  requirements  must  also  be  sufficiently  precise 
provide  the  basis  for  design  as  well  as  subsequent  verification  and  validation. 


FKiURI  l.l  A-6L  With  Harpoon  Missile. 
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11  Software  Validation 

The  goals  of  software  validation  are  to  determine  whether  all  software  and  system  performance  i  specified  through  functional, 
interface,  and  lest  requirements!  are  being  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  and  that  the  software  does  not  cause  unexpected  behavior 
under  unforeseen  circumstances.  To  achieve  this,  software’s  contribution  to  performance  must  be  evaluated  in  a  realistic 
operating  environment  where  hardware,  environmental,  and  personnel  effects  are  in  the  loop  when  required  (Ki  ll  I  R.  D  J 
WRk  It  must  also  be  understood  f  it  validation  is  not  testing  of  requirements,  but  rather  testing  against  requirements 


Software  development  actually  results  in  parallel  software  developments  as  shown  in  figure  Z  \  After  the  requirements  detini- 
tion  for  the  system  and  its  software,  and  before  the  system  software  validation  testing  can  commence,  parallel  efforts  to 
modify  both  test  facilities  and  software  tools  for  data  recording  and  analysis  are  required. 


FICiURIf  2.1  Parallel  Developments  Leading  to  Validation 


2.2  Kmbedded  Computer  Systems 

An  “embedded  computer  system”  is  a  computer  system  that  is  physically  incorporated  m  a  larger  system  whose  prinurv 
function  is  not  computation.  An  example  can  be  envisioned  as  given  in  Figure  2  2  Aircraft  and  missiles  are  examples  >*t 
these  larger  systems  individually,  or  when  they  have  been  integrated  into  a  single  system  It  i>  also  important  to  tememlvi 
this  relationship  during  the  process  of  validating  the  embedded  software,  and  to  be  aware  tli.it  the  requirements  ot  the  larger 
system  are  paramount  in  the  design  of  the  real-time  software  (CLASS.  R  l .  1^80 1 


Severe  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  embedded  computer  systems  m  aircraft  or  missiles  with  respect  to  weight,  sire, 
power,  environment,  and  accessible  information.  These  restrictions,  along  with  the  need  to  have  software  that  is  essentially  a 
black  box  to  the  aircrew  (the  actual  users  of  the  software),  restrict  accessibility  to  (he  software  operating  details.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  and  expense  of  retrofitting  completed  aircraft,  compared  with  the  relative  ease  of  making  changes  in  software,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  system  capability  being  assigned  to  software  resulting  in  greater  and  more  complex 
software  requirements. 

Also  the  ever  increasing  demands  for  expanded  soft  ware  /system  requirements,  along  with  the  seemingly  inherent  shortage  of 
time  and  memory  for  embedded  real-time  systems,  have  prevented  the  inclusion  of  those  test  and  debug  capabilities  that  are 
normally  present  in  modern  software  systems. 


3  SPKJFK  TOPICS 


The  topus  discussed  here  have  been  separated  into  five  major  area*,  that  comprise  validation  requirements,  design,  lest  environ¬ 
ment.  test  disciplines,  and  test  planning. 

3  I  System  Software  Requirements 

This  paper  will  not  attempt  to  elaborate  on  the  topic  of  requirements  other  than  stating  that  they  must  exist  in  a  verified 
state  However,  their  importance  is  too  great  not  to  he  mentioned  here  The  lack  of  verified  requirements  for  any  software 
project  definitely  prohibits  the  achievement  of  thorough  validation  testing  for  completeness  and  correctness  of  that  software 
The  completeness  of  the  performance  specification  also  determines  the  extent  to  which  testing  will  provie  assurance  against 
unexpected  events,  in  addition  to  testing  the  -dated  requirements  as  shown  in  Figure  3.1 


KKil'KF.  3.1  Magnitude  of  Overlap  Determined  by  Completeness 
of  Performance  Specification. 


3.2  Software  Design 

Software  design  for  the  aircraft  computer  in  an  aircraft  missile  integration  project  usually  involves  a  relatively  small  amount 
<10  to  25'' i  of  new  design  requirements  and  a  lesser  amount  of  modifications  ot  the  baseline  (RAN(i.  K  R  .  I  ven 

this  amount  however  is  sufficient  to  prohibit  rigorous  proof  of  all  possible  operations  of  the  modified  software,  and  this 
testing  is  in  addition  to  that  required  to  validate  the  baseline  software.  Thus  the  requirement  for  thorough  validation  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  software  design  should  include  considerations  for  testing  to  be  able  to  get  assurance  that  the  validation  is  rea¬ 
sonably  comprehensive,  and  that  the  system  will  not  do  undesired  things  under  un foresee n  circumstances. 

3.3  Test  F  nvironmen! 

3.3.1  Facilities 

To  determine  the  requirements  for  a  facility,  one  must  first  realize  the  purpose  for  the  facility  In  this  case  it  is  “To  provide 
a  tool  to  test  Operational  Flight  Programs  tOFPi  in  a  manner  such  that  the  OFP  will  operate  in  all  respects,  as  it  it  was 
being  operated  in  the  aircraft  system."  It  should  bo  noted  that  the  facility  is  probably  envisioned  to  be  used  throughout  the 
OFP  software  development  process  for.  requirements  analysis,  design,  coding,  debugging,  integration,  and  validation  The 
facility  is  not  a  flight  trainer,  but  a  tool  for  testing  OF'Ps 

To  allow  this  testing  to  be  meaningful,  the  design  of  the  facility  must  have  the  following  characteristics 

(a i  The  simulation  must  contain  valid  models  of  all  systems  that  interface  wit'  the  OFP.  with  integrated  drivers  for 
these  models.  While  some  models  need  only  to  represent  the  reactions  of  the  systems  to  simulations  from  the  drivers,  others 
must  operate  in  a  closed  loop  fashion  with  both  the  driver  ..:id  the  OFP 

(hi  Access  to  data  (both  OFP  and  models!  for  recording  throughout  the  operation  of  the  facility  i>  essential  in  testing 
the  accuracy  and  correctness  of  OFP  operation. 

(c>  The  ability  to  repeal  runs  in  the  facility  is  required  for  comparison  ot  tests  of  different  OFPs.  as  well  as  to  obtain 
repeatable  phenomenon. 

In  order  to  provide  the  ability  for  validating  built-in  tests  and  degraded  operation,  the  simulation  software  (in  addition  to 
providing  an  accurate  representation  of  the  system  and  its  environment)  should  provide  the  capability  lor  introducing  system 
fault,  anomaly,  and  off-nominal  conditions. 

Validation  facilities  should  include  a  full  complement  of  the  computer  subsystem  equipment,  including  the  operator  interlace 
(keyboards,  switch  panels  etc.).  Lverythmg  else  should  be  simulated,  but  with  provisions  made  to  allow  substitution  ot  actual 
interfacing  compatibility.  This  requires  (hat  the  system  and  environment  simulation  operate  in  a  computer  external  to  the 
operational  system  computers  enabling  the  operational  software  t°  retain  its  integrity  (OSBORN  L  A.  . 

The  following  characteristics  are  only  necessary  for  some  forms  of  testing. 

(a)  Actual  system  hardware  (even  the  aircraft  computer  itself)  is  required  only  lor  hardware  software  interlace  testing 
and  for  troubleshooting  on  some  problems. 


ihi  Operation  ot  the  ijcility  m  levs  than  j  fully  auionutu  sense  is  not  desirable  tor  validation  testing,  but  a  person  in 
the  loop  is  required  lor  development  or  troubleshooting  tests,  where  the  person-in-loop  mode  ot  operation  provides  great l> 
increased  flexibility. 

(cl  Real-time  operation  ot  the  facility  only  become'  necessary  tor  use  ot  actual  hardware,  and  near  real-time  operation 
is  all  that  is  required  tor  person-in-loop  use 

3.3.2  Data  Recording  and  Analysis 

The  critical  areas  requiring  concentrated  effort  tor  data  recording  and  analysis  are  ill  to  process  all  data  available.  (2i  to 
automate  as  much  of  the  data  processing  work  as  possible.  t3»  to  have  the  data  analysis  programs  produce  output  in  a  form 
suitable  lor  inclusion  in  reports,  rather  than  spewing  forth  reams  ot  paper  This  process  is  diagrammed  in  Figure  3  3.2 


To  completely  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  first  area  requires  the  availability  of  some  kind  ol  truth  data  (such  as  front 
the  simulation  or  range  facility!.  This  simulation  or  range  data  needs  to  be  compared  with  the  flight  recorder  data  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  accuracy  of  the  OFP  formulations.  The  simulation  data  should  also  be  compared  against  the  flight  profile  plan  to 
determine  if  the  correct  profile  was  flown. 

The  limitations  on  the  accessibility  of  data  from  the  embedded  computers  place  a  burden  on  the  OFP  software  designer  to 
make  as  much  data  available  as  possible,  and  to  minimize  redundancy  in  the  data  available.  The  burden  on  the  developer  of 
the  processing  and  analysis  tools,  is  to  utilize  all  data  available  and  to  be  able  to  test  all  specified  functions. 

The  second  area  mentioned  is  critical  if  we  are  going  to  make  validations  both  thorough  and  efficient  Manual  scanning  ot 
data  cannot  possibly  be  as  efficient  and  thorough  as  automated  or  computerized  methods,  (men  both  truth  data  t simulator 
or  range!  and  flight  recorder  data,  the  differences  can  be  compared  with  predetermined  t constant  or  variable)  tolerances  to 
check  for  problems.  Where  tolerances  are  not  met.  validation  problem  reports  could  be  issued.  Where  the  comparisons  come 
within  failing  a  predetermined  percentage  of  the  tolerance,  a  notice  could  be  issued  to  have  an  analyst  check  the  data  tor 
possible  problems.  For  some  functions  truth  data  will  not  be  available  from  the  simulator  or  range  facilities.  For  these, 
software  models  of  the  algorithms  could  be  driven  by  flight  recorder  data  to  generate  the  truth  data  tor  comparison.  A 
weapon  delivery  scoring  program  is  valuable  in  that  it  not  only  can  determine  accuracy  lor  each  weapon  delivery  ,  but  also 
maintain  a  data  file  of  the  accuracy  achieved  with  respect  to  the  runs  and  modes  selected.  This  data  file  *.an  then  be  used 
to  compute  statistical  data  reports  such  as  circular  error  probabilities  for  various  modes  and  or  weapons  throughout  the 
validation 

By  computerizing  the  data  checks,  functional  groups  can  be  set  up.  e  g  .  to  check  Navigation  i  where  all  position  and  velocity 
data  would  be  checked),  to  check  out  radar  functions  (where  the  radar  ranging  variables  are  checked  out),  etc  The  lest 
procedures  could  then  have  a  check  list  to  select  the  processing  programs  that  need  to  he  run  to  check  out  the  functions  ot 
interest  for  that  run 


The  third  area  to  be  worked  or.  tor  data  processing  is  to  mmnm/e  output  of  the  programs  and  to  present  the  results  in  tor- 
mats  designed  to  ease  writing  of  the  intermediate  and  final  reports  The  ouput  of  these  processing  programs  would  vary  in 
formal  depending  on  the  data  being  checked.  It  could  be  in  the  torm  of  plots,  tables  of  differences,  or  a  list  ot  problems 
and  notices.  This  would  improve  the  visibility  as  to  status  ot  a  validation  and  keep  the  reporting  aspect  of  validation  work 
to  a  minimum  of  effort. 


3  4  Test  Disciplines 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  validation,  there  are  several  disciplines  used  that  should  be  similar  to  •  ose  used  for  other 
validations.  The  more  important  disciplines  to  be  applied  include  test  documentation  (plans,  procedures,  and  reports  h  con¬ 
figuration  management:  quality  assurance:  and  error  processing  bach  of  these  disciplines  should  be  firmly  established  in  orga¬ 
nizational  policy  before  test  planning  occurs. 

3  4.1  Validation  Documentation 

A  complete  set  of  validation  documentation  would  include  a  plan,  a  set  of  procedures,  and  the  reports  on  lest  results  A 
standariz.ed  validation  plan  that  provides  the  details  on  the  baseline  functions  of  the  OFF  is  a  desirable  starting  point  for  the 
modifications  to  produce  a  validation  for  the  integration  project. 

A  complete  set  of  test  procedures  can  be  written  only  if  an  adequate  performance  specification  is  available  Also  the  process 
of  writing  the  procedures  should  attempt  to  be  a  direct  translation  from  the  requirements  and  test  information  in  the  per¬ 
formance  specification.  To  ease  this  process,  software  tooLs  could  be  developed  that  would  allow  ihe  manual  effort  to  consist 
of  a  menu  selection  style  of  extracting  the  test  information  from  the  performance  specifications  and  designing  procedures  to 
test  the  specified  requirements.  This  would  greatly  speed-up  the  process  of  writing  procedures  and  would  eliminate  main  errors 
commonly  found  in  test  procedures.  The  program  to  decode  the  procedure  menu  selection  sheets  could  also  produce  software 
tiles  that  drive  the  simulation  facility  through  preconceived  maneuver  profiles. 

In  addition,  a  data  tile  could  be  set  up  that  would  contain  a  list  of  functions  tested  by  each  run  i procedure l.  This  (when 
used  by  an  appropriate  data  management  program )  would  allow  computerized  recording  of  the  ‘unctions  tested  and  those 
that  have  had  problem  reports  written.  This  data  management  capability  would  allow  summaries  of  progress  to  he  obtained 
at  any  time  in  formats  that  show  what  has  been  tested,  and  what  has  yet  to  be  done. 

The  menu  selection  forms  for  the  procedures  could  also  specify  the  t>pes  of  Jala  processing  that  should  he  conducted  after 
the  run.  More  on  what  is  meant  by  “types  of  data  processing”  is  given  in  paragraph  3  3.2. 

The  procedures  produced  for  use  in  the  simulation  laboratory  should  be  adaptable  (if  nol  immediately  usable)  for  use  in 
flight  tests.  Perhaps  a  short  form  could  be  produced  for  each  complete  procedure  that  would  basically  he  a  transition  ol  the 

menu  selection  style  of  forms  without  the  details  required  for  facility  operators  who  may  not  have  the  familiarity  with  the 

aircraft  system  and  its  operation.  The  short  form  could  also  produce  the  kneeboard  cards  necessary  tor  notes  and  entries 
during  the  tliglit  This  would  provide  the  means  for  integrating  the  tests  in  the  simulation  laboratory  with  the  tests  in  the 

aircraft. 

3  4  2  Configuration  Management 

An  automated  software  configuration  management  capability,  available  on  a  central  operational  software  development  facility 
with  interactive  terminals,  has  become  necessary  due  to  ihe  increase  in  si/e  and  complexity  involved  in  .iviomcs  software.  This 
would  include  a  computer  program  library  for  a  central  repository  and  control  agency. 

3  4.3  Qualify  Assurance 

A  good  reporting  scheme  is  critical  to  the  management  of  a  software  development  project.  A  good  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  maintain  an  independent  quality  assurance  function  that  will  provide  visibility  as  to  validation  status  to  the  projest  man¬ 
agers.  This  would  include  information  on  how  many  tests  were  attempted,  how  many  were  completed,  how  many  were  suc¬ 

cessful.  partially  successful  or  failed. 

3  4  4  Frror  Processing 

Kf  fee  live  procedures  must  be  in  place  to  handle  the  processing  o*  errors  detected  during  validation  testing.  These  procedures 
must  cover  classification  of  the  error  as  to  impact,  cause,  effort  required  for  correction,  and  retesting  required  In  essence, 
the  procedure  tells  “what  to  do”  when  the  validation  testing  is  perturbed  by  discovery  of  errors. 

3.5  lest  Planning 

Ihe  success  of  validation  testing  is  determined  at  the  outset  of  the  development  project  Only  by  alloting  the  validation 
effort  its  fair  share  of  resources  and  time  will  it  be  possible  to  assure  that  the  developed  software  achieves  its  validation 
goals.  However,  by  letting  a  validation  program  evolve  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  development  problems  and  slips  in  schedule 
gives  very  little  confidence  that  the  validation  will  be  successful.  The  test  objectives  must  be  set  and  agreed  upon  by  project 
management,  the  development  group,  the  test  group,  and  the  user  customer  Test  requirements  should  then  be  developed 
based  on  the  objectives,  goals,  and  the  planned  development  approach.  An  effort  to  have  in  place,  and  acquire  as  necessary, 
appropriate  tools,  based  on  the  requirements  and  the  plans  is  required.  An  arsenal  of  tools  and  test  methodology  should  be 
selected  that  will  achieve  the  goals  of  validation.  A  validation  plan  that  provides  appropriate  interfaces  throughout  the  testing 
should  be  prepared  that  represents  a  well-thought-out  test  approach  to  enable  comprehensive  testing  (HARTWK  K.  R  D 
W*n>. 
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4  CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  to  6c  drawn  here  are  primarily  separated  into  the  same  areas  as  discussed  under  Specific  I  opus. 

4.1  System  Software  Requirements 

Though  this  paper  did  not  cover  the  topic  of  requirements,  other  than  stating  that  they  must  exist  in  a  \enficd  state,  their 

importance  cannot  he  emphasized  enough.  The  lack  of  verified  requirements  for  any  software  project  definitely  promhits  the 

achievement  of  thorough  validation  testing  for  completeness  and  correctness  of  that  software.  Also,  any  furution  stated  to  he 
a  requirement  must  be  amenable  to  being  tested.  If  it  cannot  be  tested  as  defined,  either  it  is  not  a  requirement,  or  it  i* 
defined  improperly.  The  use  of  available  requrements  evaluation  tools  will  greatly  aid  in  achieving  the  correct  and  thorough 
req  u  ire  men  t  s  specif  ica  t  ion . 

4.2  Software  Design 

The  limitation  on  accessibility  to  data  and  the  limited  debug  capabilities  in  embedded  computers  can  be  partially  overcome 

be  requiring  the  software  design  to  utilize  the  access  capabilities  tsuch  as  flight  recorders  or  laboratory  breakout  boxes i 

for  providing  the  maximum  data  possible  with  a  minimum  of  redundancy.  Also,  tire  data  output  should  he  selected  to 
attempt  to  enhance  automation  of  the  data  analysis  programs  that  would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  reviewing  test 
data  and  allow  more  thorough  testing  with  less  effort. 

4.3  Test  Fnvironmenl 


The  requirement  that  at  least  part  of  a  validation  be  performed  in  a  realistic  operating  environment  demands  the  availability 
of  a  real-time  simulation  of  the  aircraft  and  missile  environment  and  other  system  elements  outside  the  operational  computing 
subsystems.  The  more  accurately  the  system  environment  and.  in  particular,  the  computing  system  interfaces  with  other 
system  elements  can  be  represented,  the  more  confidence  can  K  placed  m  the  developed  software 

4.4  Test  Disciplines 


The  complexity  of  the  system  and  software  to  be  tested  requires  a  formal  and  disciplined  approach  to  validation  LaJi  of 
these  disciplines  should  establish  organizational  policy  before  test  planning  begins  so  that  each  project  does  not  "reinvent  the 
wheel". 


4.5  Test  Planning 

As  much  effort  should  be  devoted  to  tl.e  preparation  of  good  test  plans  and  procedures  as  was  devoted  to  the  generation  of 
the  performance  and  design  requirements  for  the  software.  These  plans  and  procedures  are  essential  not  only  for  thorough 
testing,  but  for  troubleshooting  problems  that  are  detected  during  validation  r<>  as  to  determine  the  stale  of  the  software 
when  the  problem  occurs  and  when  it  does  not. 
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SUMMARY 

High  quality  software  is  essential  in  applications  such  as  avionics.  Each  stage  of  development  < specifi¬ 
cation,  design,  etc.)  must  be  validated,  but  this  paper  concentrates  on  t lie  implementation  process. 

Various  factors  affecting  implementation  are  discussed  and  some  solutions  are  considered,  in  particular 
the  range  of  tools  that  is  available,  and  the  way  they  can  be  applied.  A  set  of  tools  that  has  been 
developed  within  FC SL ,  and  the  method  they  are  designed  to  support  are  described.  The  traditional 
debug  program  is  shown  to  be  only  one  part  of  the  whole  tool  set.  Finally,  the  advantages  and  problems 
of  Ada  and  its  environment  (APSE)  are  discussed. 

INTRODUCTION 

Ferranti  Computer  f  stems  Ltd  is  part  of  the  Ferranti  group  of  companies,  which  has  a  broad  range  of 
interests  including  avionics  hardware  and  software.  FCSL  is  a  major  British  Ministry  of  Defence 
contractor  and  part  of  the  work  described  has  been  supported  bv  the  Procurement  Executive  of  the  MoD. 

This  paper  discusses  the  problems  involved  in  implementing  high  quality  software  for  applications 
such  as  avionics,  and  some  of  the  methods  and  tools  developed  within  FCSL  to  help  overcome  these 
problems.  No  claim  of  originality  is  made  for  much  of  the  contents,  although  the  use  of  some  of  the 
tools  seems  to  be  far  from  universal.  Rather,  the  aim  is  to  consider  the  problems  and  some  obvious  l?) 
solut ions . 

To  some  extent,  the  definition  of  "high  quality"  software  depends  on  the  application  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put  and  possibly  subjective  judgement.  However,  the  attributes  of  high  quality  software  will 
normally  include: 

(a)  meeting  requirements  on  functionality  and  performance 
lb)  cheap  t’  produce  and  maintain 

(c)  modular 

(d)  portable 

(e)  well  structured 

Many  of  these  qualities  depend  on  stages  earlier  than  implementation,  but  the  implementation  process 
can  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  most  of  them. 

The  paper  is  concerned  only  with  the  final  stages  of  producing  a  system  -  ie.  its  implementation. 

Of  course,  the  earlier  stages  are  just  as  important  if  the  end  result  is  to  be  a  system  that  does  what 
was  originally  intended.  Numerous  tools  and  methods  have  been  developed  to  help  ensure  that  the 
original  requirements  for  the  system  are  understood  and  fully  specified  in  an  unambiguous  way.  (Dot  ly8la). 

Once  such  a  specification  has  been  produced,  similar  tools  and  methods  cover  the  design  stage,  aiming 
for  a  design  that  is  complete,  consistent  and  conforming  to  the  ..greed  specification.  A  goal  for  the 
future  is  to  have  automatic  code  generation  based  on  formal  specifications  and  designs,  but  the  demands 
of  real-time  systems  such  as  in  avionics  would  seem  to  make  such  an  approach  very  questionable. 

However,  a  hybrid  scheme  based  on  hand-tuning  the  automatically  generated  code  could  be  acceptable. 

In  general,  these  more  rigorous  methods  for  the  earlier  stages  of  software  production  appear  to  offer 
promise,  but  their  use  in  complex, real -t ime  systems,  by  "average”  staff  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
future.  In  contrast,  this  paper  is  concerned  with  more  practical,  or  heuristic,  methods  and  tools 
for  the  implementation  stage,  assuming  the  design  has  already  been  produced  and  is  consistent, 
complete,  etc.  The  validity  of  such  assumptions  is  not  questioned  here! 

THE  PROBLEMS 


This  section  of  the  paper  describes  the  problems  associated  with  producing  software  for  systems 
such  as  those  in  avionics.  The  overall  aim  of  course  is  to  ensure  that  the  software  meets  its 
specification  (which  here  is  assumed  to  be  correct,  well-defined,  etc).  However,  several  more  specific 
aims  can  be  identified. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  system  will  be  assumed  to  consist  of  concurrent  "activities" 
which  interact  dynamically,  that  is  they  are  tasks/scheduable  items/processes,  etc.  The  activities  are 
made  up  of  "modules”  which  only  interact  "statically"  (the  definition  of  a  module  is  left  deliberately 
vague).  The  overall  aim  can  then  be  thought  of  as  ensuring  that: 


(a)  each  module  meets  its  specification 

(b)  all  modules  in  an  activity  fit  together  properly  so  that  the  activity  meets  its  specification 
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U* )  the  activities  fit  together  properly  to  form  a  system  which  meets  its  spec  if icat ion 

The  above  steps  represent  a  natural  set  of  stages  in  the  testing  of  a  system.  At  each  stage,  there 
will  typically  be  functional  requirements  for  the  software  to  meet,  but  also  performance  requirements 
such  as  speed,  response  time,  size  etc.  Finding  whether  these  requirements  are  met  may  be  complicated 
by  several  things,  for  example: 

(a)  the  software  runs  on  a  small  machine  with  no  "normal”  peripherals  (.backing  store,  terminal,  etc  ) . 

(b)  the  system  includes  peripherals  that  are  not  available  yet  (or  at  least  not  at  the  site  where 
it  is  best  for  the  majority  of  testing  to  take  place). 

(e )  the  processor  itself,  or  some  peripheral,  is  unreliable  (because  it  itself  is  still  under 

development),  so  that  the  hardware  is  being  tested  as  much  as  the  software  is,  and  it  is  not 

always  obvious  where  the  fault  lies.  This  sort  of  problem  is  clearly  most  coninon  within 

hardware  manufacturing  organisations. 

(d)  the  hardware  configuration  includes  multi-processors. 

These  difficulties  may  be  compounded  by  factors  over  which  more  control  should  be  possible.  Such 
factors  include: 

(a)  the  number  of  errors  introduced  during  coding 

(b)  how  easy  the  code  is  to  understand  (for  debugging) 

(c)  how  well  the  testing  at  each  stage  is  carried  out,  ie.  how  much  confidence  there  can  be  at  any 

level  that  a  new  error  discovered  is  at  this  level  and  not  from  a  previous  level  (but  did  not 

get  found  when  testing  that  level). 

The  source  of  these  problems  can  be  seen  by  considering  the  following  example.  Given  an  overall  design, 
assumed  to  be  "perfect",  the  software  might  be  implemented  in  the  following  way: 

(a)  detailed  designs  are  produced  using  flowcharts 

(b)  the  flowcharts  are  coded  into  a  low  level  language  (assembler),  in  an  unstructured  way  and 
without  comments 

(c)  some  module  testing  is  done  to  make  sure  each  is  "roughly  right",  using  a  "peek  and  poke"  low  level 
debugger . 

(d)  real  testing  is  left  until  the  "roughly  right"  modules  are  combined  i  no  much  larger  units; 
again,  a  low  level  debugger  is  used. 

Of  course,  at  stage  (d)  all  sorts  of  static  (intra-activity)  and  dynamic  (inter-act ivity)  errors  come 
to  light  and  have  to  be  isolated,  using  the  low  level  tools  available.  Any  problems  due  to  lack  of 
peripherals,  faulty  hardware,  etc.  mentioned  above  only  add  to  the  diff icul t ies.  In  practice,  this 
hypothetical  worst  case  may  well  be  improved  by  procedures  such  as: 

(a)  code  reviews  take  place  to  ensure  project  standards  on  structure,  comments,  identifiers,  etc. 
are  observed 

(b)  each  module  is  tested  as  fully  as  possible,  perhaps  "completely” 

(c)  each  activity  is  test  j  statically  before  any  dynamic  interaction  of  activities  is  investigated 

Such  procedures  raise  the  worst  case  to  a  level  at  which,  no  doubt,  some  systems  are  produced,  but  there 
are  still  a  lot  of  problems  due  (to  varying  degrees)  to: 

(a)  the  use  of  flowcharts 

(b)  the  use  of  a  low  level  language 

(c)  human  fallibility  in  the  review  processes,  and  the  cost  of  such  effort 

(d)  the  lack  of  suitable  tools  for  testing 

(e>  the  lack  of  any  indication  of  how  well  each  module  has  in  fact  been  tested 
Again,  all  these  problems  are  on  top  of  those  due  to  lack  of  peripherals,  etc. 

Thus  two  classes  of  problems  can  be  identified  :  those  such  as  lack  of  peripherals,  etc.  ("system 
problems")  and  those  such  as  'ding  errors  ("implements' ion  problems").  Even  if  there  are  no  system 
problems  at  all,  the  implementation  problems  may  make  the  software  expensive,  yet  unreliable.  Similarly, 
system  problems  will  give  difficulty  no  matter  how  the  implementat ion  problems  are  solved.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  two  classes  of  problems  are  closely  related;  for  example,  if  the  memory  size  available 
is  very  restrictive,  a  low  level  language  for  implementation  may  be  unavoidable,  no  matter  how 
undesirable  this  may  be. 

The  following  section  expands  further  on  these  implementation  and  system  problems,  and  discusses  some 
possible  solutions  to  them,  A  wide  range  of  solutions  is  covered,  but  the  next  section  includes  details 
of  a  practical  subset  used  within  FCSL. 


SOME  SOLUTIONS 
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Design  Languages 

Traditionally,  flowcharts  have  been  used  for  software  documentat ion  for  both  the  design  and  maintenance 
phases.  There  is  a  strong  body  of  feeling  that  because  of  their  pictorial  nature,  they  are  the  best 
way  of  representing  the  information  they  are  intended  to  convey.  However,  recent  experiments 
(Schneiderman  1982)  have  shown  that  of  several  alternatives  available  for  maintenance  documentat ion, 
flowcharts  were  the  least  successful  for  use  in  understanding  existing  code.  (Having  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  data  areas  involved  and  the  data  transformations  performed  turned  out  best). 

For  use  as  design  documentation,  produced  before  the  code  and  on  which  the  code  is  based,  flowcharts 
have  some  serious  drawbacks.  The  basic  problem  is  that  it  is  generally  net  at  all  easy  to  tell  if 
the  flowchart  is  well  structured;  especially  since  by  their  nature  they  tend  to  spread  over  several 
pages.  All  too  often,  the  choice  can  be  between  coding  from  the  flowchart  and  unavoidably  using  a 
GOTO,  or  producing  structured  code  that  differs  from  the  flowchart,  thereby  invalidating  perhaps  some 
of  the  quality  assurance  procedures  (if  the  flowchart  has  been  inspected  and  approved). 

Documentation  is  only  of  real  use  if  it  is  up  to  date  and  this  will  be  achieved  most  easily  and  reliably 
if  it  can  be  done  automatically.  Here  again  flowcharts  present  difficulties  since  they  are  not  in  a 
directly  machine- readable  form  and  making  modifications  and  additions  requires  some  quite  sophisticated 
graphics  capabilities. 

An  alternative  to  flowcharts  is  a  design  language,  which  may  take  many  forms.  Its  general  purpose  is  to 
represent  the  logic  of  the  software  at  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  code  itself.  The  information 
conveyed  by  the  design  language  (DL)  may  be  purely  concerned  with  control  flow  (ie.  the  sequence  of 
operations  to  be  carried  out)  or  it  may  include  data  flow  (ie.  how  specific  data  is  modified  by  the 
software ) . 

Programming  languages  such  as  Ada  may  be  used  as  a  DL  and  such  a  use  allows  information  on  data 
encapsulation  etc.  to  be  included,  as  well  as  automatic  checks  for  consistency  etc.  to  be  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  only  control  flow  is  considered, a  much  less  formal  DL  is  needed,  only  requiring  the  usual 
structures  such  as  loops,  case  statements,  conditional  statements,  etc.  The  more  formal  approach  allows 
automatic  checking  to  take  place  and  possibly  direct  derivation  of  source  code  from  the  DL  (by  macro 
expansion,  for  example);  a  less  formal  approach  makes  the  DL  more  flexible,  allowing  the  designer  greater 
power  of  expression  without  the  need  to  worry  about  rigorous  syntax  rules  if  the  text  is  to  be  understood 
(as  opposed  to  processed)  only  by  a  human,  not  a  machine. 

Whatever  exact  form  it  takes,  a  good  DL  has  the  following  advantages,  corresponding  to  the  weaknesses 
identified  in  flowcharts; 

(a)  it  is  machine  readable 

(b)  it  is  compact 

(c)  its  form  makes  it  immediately  obvious  whether  the  design  is  wel 1 -st ructured  or  not  (indeed,  the 
DL  need  not  contain  a  GOTO) 

Of  course,  an  unstructured  DL  design  is  worse  than  a  structured  flowchart  and  both  can  be  used  welL  or 
badly,  but  the  gap  between  a  flowchart  and  the  final  code  is  usually  greater  than  that  between  the 
equivalent  DL  design  and  the  code.  It  is  this  code  that  is  the  end-product  of  the  whole  activity,  and  an 

approved  design  in  DL  has  a  better  chance  of  resulting  in  correct,  well  structured  code  than  does  a 

f l owe  hart . 

Programming  Languages 

The  advantages  of  high  level  languages  (HLLs)  over  low  level  ones  (ease  of  writing,  maintaining  and 
understanding)  are  well  known  and  need  not  be  expanded  upon  here.  Their  disadvantages  (resulting  in 
relatively  slow  and  large  programs)are  potentially  serious  in  applications  such  as  avionics.  However, 
the  degree  of  handicap  involved  depends  greatly  not  only  on  the  efficiency  of  the  compiler,  but  also  on 
the  quality  of  the  high  level  language  code.  Just  as  most  low  level  languages  have  associated  "tricks" 
to  obtain  optimum  efficiency,  so  there  are  usually  particular  ways  of  using  even  a  standard  high  Level 
language  to  improve  performance.  Of  course,  the  value  of  these  techniques  must  be  judged  against  any 
loss  of  clarity  they  involve  (although  this  might  be  negligible,  depending  on  the  methods  used;  the 
"best"  way  of  expressing  some  logic  in  an  HLL  is  often  the  most  efficient). 

Where  even  the  roost  efficient  HLL-derived  code  is  not  fast/small  enough,  it  will  be  necessary  as  a  last 

resort  to  use  low  level  (assembler)  coding.  However,  even  so,  the  HLL  can  be  considered  as  the  main 
implementation  language  with  small  parts  produced  in  assembler.  Where  the  HLL  permits,  the  assembler 
may  be  embedded  in  the  HLL  source,  but  it  can  be  segregated  or  hidden  (in  dedicated  procedures/ 
subroutines,  by  macros,  etc)  so  that  the  reader  is  presented  with  uninterrupted  high  level  source.  The 
parts  of  the  code  which  would  benefit  most  from  use  of  assembler  may  be  identified  by  use  of  a  tuning 
tool  as  described  below. 

More  recent  HLLs  (eg.  PASCAL  and  Ada  -  more  fully  discussed  below)  offer  even  greater  advantages  over 
low  level  languages.  Not  only  do  they  provide  the  usual  control  flow  facilities  (to  allow  structured 
programming,  etc),  they  also  contain  strong  data  typing.  Used  properly,  these  facilities  should  result 
in  many  more  errors  being  found  at  compile-time  rather  than  during  testing  (or  even  later!). 

Undoubtedly,  getting  programs  to  compile  will  take  longer,  but  the  results  are  well  worthwhile. 
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Code  A  ml  i  tors 

The  review  process  described  above  can  be  automated  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  code  auditors  to  scan  the 
source  and  check  adherance  to  project  standards  for  naming  conventions,  presence  and  form  of  corxients,  etc. 
Of  course,  the  helpfulness  and  correctness  of  such  conments  can  only  be  assessed  manually.  Similarly,  there 
may  well  be  project  standards  that  proscribe  certain  valid,  but  undesirable  leg.  OOTOs >  or  dangerous  tin 
some  way),  constructs  in  the  programing  language  and  a  code  auditor  can  be  used  to  check  for  these. 
Standards  for  source  layout  may  best  be  enforced  by  using  a  formatting  program  (pretty  printer)  to  process 
the  source  (although  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  a  tool). 

If  a  sufficiently  formal  design  language  is  used,  similar  tools  can  be  used  for  both  design  and 
implementation  source,  but  in  both  cases  the  value  of  these  tools  is  necessarily  limited  (.eg.  to  checking 
if  a  conment  is  present,  but  not  whether  the  comment  is  useful).  Nevertheless,  they  ran  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  processes  involved. 

Static  Test  Methods  And  Tools 

A  variety  of  methods  and  tools  exist  (in  various  stages  of  development)  for  use  in  the  static  testing  of 
programs;  all  are  static  in  that  the  software  is  not  executed,  but  rather  the  source  is  analysed  in  one 
way  or  another.  This  feature  makes  static  methods  largely  machine-independent. 

Complexity  measures,  etc.  Obtaining  a  complexity  measure  for  the  code  is  closely  related  to  code  auditing, 
but  since  the  risk  of  errors  is  directly  proportional  to  the  complexity  of  the  code,  the  process  is  also 
useful  as  part  of  the  testing  process,  if  only  to  identify  the  most  complex  (and  therefore  most  error-prone ) 
parts  of  ihe  software. 

Various  techniques  have  been  developed,  ranging  in  sophistication.  Simple  measures  nav  be  based  on  a  count 
of  the  number  of  particular  la  .guage  features  (loops,  conditional  statements,  etc).  Alternatively,  the 
number  of  "knots"  may  be  counted  (ie.  the  number  of  times  control  paths  through  the  code  cross).  A  program 
adhering  to  the  usual  structured  programming  rules  will  contain  few  knots.  If  the  source  is  analysed  to 
obtain  its  representation  as  a  directed  graph  (with  "blocks"  of  code  as  nodes  and  control  flow  as  arcs), 
various  node  reduction  techniques  can  also  be  applied. 

Formal  Proof  of  Correctness.  Given  a  specification  of  a  program's  intended  behaviour  in  a  suitable  form  it 
can  be  possible  to  prove  mathematically  that  the  code  meets  this  spec  if icat ion.  Such  a  proof  is  obviously 
very  valuable  to  have.  However,  there  is  still  the  problem  of  whether  the  program  when  it  runs  will  do  what 
its  source  suggests  (hardware  or  software  (eg.  compiler)  errors  and  limitations  may  prevent  this). 

Although  some  tools  have  been  developed  to  help,  obtaining  the  formal  proof  in  the  first  place  may  well 
be  more  difficult  (and  so  error-prone)  than  writing  the  program. 

Data  Flow  Analysis.  A  relatively  common  error  is  anomalous  data  flow  (usually  reading  from  a  variable 
before  it  has  had  a  value  assigned  to  it),  although  this  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  happen  by  accident  in 
languages  allowing  implicit  variable  declarations  (eg.  FORTRAN).  Data  flow  analysis  aims  to  identify 
such  errors,  although  it  is  usually  better  done  by  the  compiler  than  a  separate  tool  (a  remark  that 
applies  to  several  other  techniques). 

A  common  problem  with  static  methods  is  that  of  aliasing  and  variable  equality.  For  example,  consider 
the  code 

PROCEDURE  ( I, J) ; 

A[I]:-  0; 

K  :=  A(Jl; 

If  within  PROCEDURE,  J  is  set  equal  to  l,  A [j]  is  defined  and  there  is  no  error.  However  (in  the  absence 
of  any  similar  code  elsewhere),  if  J  is  not  set  up  within  PROCEDURE,  the  assignment  to  Y  is  invalid. 

A  data  flow  analyser  must  make  some  decision  about  whether  to  flag  this  code  as  erroneous  (although  in 
this  case  it  could  be  argued  that  the  code  deserves  to  be  questioned  because  of  its  obscurity).  The  form 
of  procedure  call  in  some  languages  (eg.  Ada)  helps  in  this  area. 

Symbol ic  Execution.  Symbolic  exec rt ion  involves  obtaining  values  of  variables  in  terms  of  symbol ic 
rather  than  numeric,  input  values.  So  after  symbolic  execution,  each  variable  has  a  value  that  is  an 
algebraic  expression,  usually  involving  predicates.  As  mentioned  above, al iasing  and  variable  equality 
can  cause  difficulties,  and  together  with  conditional  statements,  loops,  etc.,  can  result  in  very  complex 
symbolic  values  being  obtained,  even  with  quite  sophisticated  tools.  Such  values  are  clearly  difficult 
to  check. 

Symbolic  execution  can  also  be  useful  in  the  generation  of  test  data  (for  dynamic  testing).  By  calculating 
what  conditions  have  to  be  met  for  various  parts  of  the  code  to  be  reached,  the  space  of  input  values 
can  be  partitioned  into  domains,  each  corresponding  to  a  path  through  the  code.  Taking  one  set  of  values 
from  each  domain  thus  ensures  all  paths  are  followed.  Infeasible  paths  are  identified  by  the  corresponding 
domain  being  null.  Again,  in  practice  serious  problems  may  be  caused  by  complex  conditions,  loops, 
aliasing,  etc. 

Path  Counting.  Counting  the  number  of  paths  through  a  program  gives  a  complexity  measure  as  described 
above,  but  identifying  the  paths  has  another  purpose  :  used  in  conjunction  with  data  on  which  paths  have 
been  tested,  the  information  can  be  used  to  obtain  a  test  coverage  measure  (see  below). 

In  its  true  sense,  the  path  is  not  a  very  practical  unit.  For  example,  consider  the  code 

27  loop  while  <condition  1> 

28  <code'' 

29  if  <condition  2>  then 

30  • consequence > 


J4-> 


31  end  if 

32  <code> 

33  end  loop 

There  are  two  paths  between  lines  28  and  32,  but  suppose  the  logic  is  such  that  the  loop  body  may  be 
executed  any  number  of  times  from  1  to  100  inclusive.  The  number  of  paths  from  line  27  to  line  33  is 
then 

2l  (-vlO30) 
i-1 

This  sort  of  combinatorial  explosion  of  paths  makes  them  impractical  for  most  uses  and  various  more 
pragmatic  approaches  have  been  developed,  relying  on  slightly  different  concepts.  For  example,  instead 
of  a  path,  an  LCSAJ  (linear  code  sequence  and  jump)  may  be  used  (Woodward  1980).  Each  LCSAJ  is  a  triple 

(start  point,  end  point,  destination) 

such  that  all  code  between  the  start  and  end  points  is  contiguous  and  is  executed  exactly  once  if  the  LCSAJ 
is  executed.  At  the  end  point,  a  jump  to  the  destination  takes  place.  Thus,  for  example,  the  LCSAJs  in 
the  code  above  are 


100 

£ 


(27, 
(27 , 
(27, 
(32, 

„30 


27,  34) 
29,  32) 
33,  27) 
33,  27) 


<condition  1>  false 

<condition  1>  true,  condition  2'  false 
^condition  l>  and<condit ion  2>  true 
<condition  1>  true, c condi t ion  2>  false 


ie.  4  LCSAJs,  but  10  paths.  Note  that  the  paths  can  be  generated  by  concatenating  LCSAJs,  or  "pseudo- 


paths"  of  length  N  can  be  obtained  by  concatenating  N  LCSAJs 


Dynamic  Test  Methods  And  Tools 

Dynamic  test  methods  are  characterised  by  the  software  under  test  being  actually  run  (either  on  the  machine 
for  which  it  is  aimed  or  on  some  host  -  see  below).  They  are  thus  the  most  well-known  and  "natural"  of 
methods,  but  are  largely  machine-dependent. 

Debugger.  A  debugger  is  part  of  virtually  every  set  of  testing  tools.  Indeed,  traditionally  the  debugger 
is  the  tool  set,  blurring  the  quite  clear-cut  distinction  between  testing  and  debugging  discussed  below. 
However,  even  in  a  "good"  tool  set,  a  debugger  is  a  very  valuable  asset,  to  provide  facilities  such  as: 

(a)  breakpoints 

(b)  "peek  and  poke" 

(c)  traces  of  variable  values  and  flow  of  control 


The  user  interface  should  be  at  a  high  level  -  ie.  using  source  lanuage  variables,  etc. 

Test  Harness.  Typically,  a  test  harness  provides  a  controlled  environment  to  "slot  in"  the  software  being 
tested.  It  may  provide  such  facilities  as  setting  up  initial  variable  values  and  comparing  final  values 
with  expected  results,  error  handling,  I/O  etc.  The  associated  action  of  stub  generation  may  be  carried 
out  by  the  test  harness  or  a  different  tool,  but  together  the  facilities  allow  an  incomplete  (in  some 
sense)  piece  of  software  to  be  tested  in  a  well-controlled  way. 

Test  Data  Generator.  Test  data  can  be  automatically  generated  in  several  ways.  For  example,  if  the  user 
specifies  the  possible  ranges  of  each  variable's  values,  the  tool  may  make  a  random  selection  from  each 
range  (although  this  will  not  of  course  test  the  programs  behaviour  with  invalid  inputs).  This  data  is 
therefore  primarily  derived  from  the  program's  specification.  Alternatively,  the  source  of  the  program 
may  be  analysed  (as  discussed  above)  to  automatically  generate  data  to  cause  each  "path"  in  the  code  to 
be  tested.  Generally,  even  if  the  input  data  is  produced  automatically,  the  user  must  still  work  out 
the  corresponding  expected  output. 

Assertions .  At  various  points  in  the  code,  assertions  about  the  expected  value  of  a  particular  variable 
are  possible  and  knowing  whether  the  assertion  is  true  or  false  can  give  useful  information.  As 
originally  defined,  assertions  were  a  language  feature  of  Ada,  but  they  may  also  be  implemented  by,  for 
example,  inserting  them  as  special  comments,  acted  upon  by  a  pre-processor  to  convert  them  to  the 
necessary  code. 

Testing  Measures.  Of  vital  importance  in  a  well-planned  testing  strategy  is  information  on  exactly  what 
has  been  achieved  at  each  stage  of  testing.  Knowing  that  all  tests  have  worked  is  of  little  value 
without  knowing  if  this  means  100Z  of  the  code  has  been  tested,  or  only  10Z.  Several  different  measures 
have  been  proposed,  but  for  each  the  basic  process  is: 

(a)  the  software  is  analysed  to  identify  paths  etc.  within  it  (see  above) 


(b)  as  the  tests  are  run,  execution  histories  are  generated,  giving  information  on  the  paths  etc. 
followed.  These  are  then  processed  in  conjunction  with  the  static  analysis  data. 
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Mutation.  An  alternative  approach  involves  making  minor  changes  to  the  code  leg.  r«.  placing  -  • 

to  deliberately  produce  incorrect  mutants  of  the  (presumably)  correct  original.  The  existing  ti-si  >  art- 
then  run  on  the  mutant  and  should  of  course  tail.  If  they  do  not,  then  either  the  mutant  is  equivalent 
to  the  original,  or  the  test  set  needs  enhancement  .  Mutants  of  the  mutants  can  also  be  used,  bi,t  st-ri  'us 
problems  due  to  the  number  of  files  t*>  be  handled  can  easily  arise.  Producing  mutants  in  this  wav  is  a 
methodical  forr  *  the  more  general  "hebuggi ng"  technique  of  deliberateiv  introducing  errors. 

A  Software  Validation  Strategy 

Tne  two  sub-sections  above  give  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  tools  and  methods  available.  Tin*  lists 
are  by  no  means  exhaustive  and  variations  and  hybrid  forms  are  possible,  but  the  position  of  the  debugger 
as  just  one,  albeit  important,  tool  in  the  complete  set  is  emphasised.  However,  a  comprehens i ve  tool  set 
is  only  part  of  the  answer;  a  disciplined  method  for  using  the  tools  is  also  needed. 

So  far  in  this  paper,  the  term  "testing"  has  been  used  rather  loosely,  as  indeed  it  and  "debugging"  tend 
to  be.  However,  the  general  process  of  software  validation  (making  sure  it  does  what  it  is  supposed  to) 
can  be  considered  to  consist  ot  four  distinct  activities: 

(a)  testing  -  finding  if  the  software  is  functionally  correct  tie.  does  it  do  what  is  should,  or  are 
there  errors?) 

lb)  debugging  -  once  an  error  has  been  discovered  by  testing,  finding  exactly  what  and  where  the  error  is 

lc)  coverage  analysis  -  ensuring  the  testing  that  has  been  done  is  thorough  enough.  The  decision  on 
what  is  "thorough  enough"  will  depend  on  the  application.  For  example,  it  might  be  considered 
unnecessarily  expensive  to  test  all  paths  in  a  simple  utility,  but  essential  to  do  this  for  an 
auto-loader. 

(d)  tuning  -  deciding  if  any  performance  criteria  on  size,  speed  etc.  are  met  and  making  any  necessary 
changes  to  meet  these. 

The  tools  and  methods  described  above  broadly  correspond  to  one  of  these  activities,  although  some  can  be 
considered  as  being  useful  in  several  stages.  Examples  are: 

testing  -  test  harness,  symbolic  execution 

debugging  -  debugger,  data  flow  analysis 

coverage  analysis-  testing  measures,  mutation 

No  tuning  tools  are  explicitly  included  in  the  lists,  but  obtai  .ing  the  size  of  a  piece  of  software  is 
clearly  very  straightforward.  Predicting  its  execution  time  las  opposed  to  measuring  it)  is  fairly 
difficult  if  a  real-time  supervisor  of  some  kind  is  involved,  or  the  hardware  includes  cache  memory,  pipe¬ 
lining,  etc.  However,  a  broad  indication  can  be  obtained  by  analysing  the  correspond ing  machine  code. 

In  practice,  tuning  is  probably  best  left  until  the  later  stages  of  development,  when  the  execution 
histories  used  for  testing  measurement,  or  data  from  the  supervisor,  etc.  can  be  used  to  identify  the 
"hot  spots"  that  would  benefit  most  from  re-coding,  the  example. 

Using  the  tools  discussed,  a  valuable  strategy  is  described  below.  The  essence  c‘  it  is  that  the  validation 
takes  place  in  stages  (in  the  traditional  bottom-up  or  top-down  way),  with  each  stage  being  fully  validated 
before  the  next  is  started.  Thus  the  system  is  gradually  built  up  from  "building  blocks",  each  of  which 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  so  can  be  trusted.  The  source  of  ’nv  problem  at  a  particular  stage  should 
then  be  obvious.  Without  such  an  approach,  a  failure  at  the  end  of  the  integration  process  could  be 
caused  by  an  undetected  error  internal  to  the  Very  first  unit  tested.  (In  practice,  if  it  is  infeasible 
to  test  all  paths  in  all  units,  it  is  at  least  very  valuable  to  have  information  on  whi  h  parts  of  each 
are  untested ) . 

To  summarise,  the  strategy  involves  using  full  validated  units  at  each  stage,  so  that  any  error  occurring 
is  almost  certain  to  be  in  the  latest  unit  added  or  be  an  interface  problem,  but  not  something  internal 
to  previous  units.  For  each  unit,  the  strategy  is 

(a)  Obtain  an  initial  set  of  test  data  (manually  or  automatically) 

(b)  run  the  tests 

<c)  if  necessary,  perform  debugging,  modify  source  and  re-run  tests 
id)  when  all  tests  succeed,  perform  coverage  analysis 

(e)  if  necessary,  extend  test  set,  using  information  on  untested  paths,  etc 

(f)  run  new  tests,  correct  any  new  errors  found,  perform  coverage  analysis  again  and  repeat  until 
coverage  is  sufficient 

Note  that  an  absjlutelv  essential  part  of  the  whole  strategy  is  the  coverage  analysis,  allowing  the  user  to 
know  when  each  stage  is  complete.  .The  strategy  outlined  extends  equally  well  to  the  problem  of  mutli- 
activity  real-time  systems.  Each  activity  can  be  validated  in  isolation  in  the  way  described,  resulting 
in  a  set  of  "trusted"  units.  These  can  then  be  incorporated  into  the  final  system  including  the  supervisor, 
one  at  a  time  (if  possible).  Any  problems  are  then  almost  certainly  confined  to  activity  interaction, 
rather  than  being  some  previously  undiscovered  internal  error  and  should  be  relatively  easy  to  isolate. 

This  strategy  is  an  obvious  one,  but  its  success  in  practice  almost  certainly  depends  on  having  tool s  for  1 

coverage  analysis.  Without  these,  it  is  a  laborious  process  for  the  programmer  to  check  which  paths  his 
tests  have  executed,  and  the  temptation  to  go  on  to  the  next  stage  t  >o  soon  is  great.  Furthermore,  there 
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is  unlikely  to  be  any  evidence  available  for  his  supervisor  to  examine  to  decide  if  procedures  are  being 
following  correctly. 

The  approach  outlined  above,  if  followed  rigorously,  should  result  in  the  great  majority  of  errors  in  the 
software  being  found  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  no  scheme  based  on  tests  derived  from  code  can  be 
fully  effective  since  of  course  it  cannot  test  what  is  not  there.  Thus  if  a  whole  area  of  code  (eg.  to 
cater  for  some  particular  circumstance)  has  been  omitted,  it  will  be  possible  for  all  paths  in  the  existing 
code  to  be  tested  fully  and  perfectly,  but  for  the  software  to  be  virtually  useless,  similarly,  it  may  be 
perfect  for  al*  valid  inputs,  but  contain  no  code  for  out-of-range  values.  Path  coverage  techniques  will 
not  detect  this.  In  addition,  there  is  a  wide  spectrum  of  programs  between  the  "perfect"  and  the 
"completely  wrong"  (Scowen  1982). 

One  solution  to  this  is  to  use  specification-driven  rather  than  code-driven  test  data.  To  do  this 
automatically  requires  a  more  formal  specification  than  may  usually  be  available,  but  in  practice  the 
test  data  the  user  thinks  of  himself  will  be  specification-based,  while  that  prompted  by  information  on 
untested  paths  will  be  code-based.  A  set  of  tests  initially  derived  by  the  user  in  the  "traditional" 
way  (ie.  by  trying  to  think  of  all  the  cases  that  need  to  be  tested),  and  then  augmented  by  those 
suggested  by  coverage  analysis  tools  is  likely  to  be  the  most  successful. 

As  long  as  these  deficiencies  are  recognised  and  having  the  required  proportion  of  paths  tested  does  not 
give  a  false  sense  of  security,  the  strategy  described  should  prove  successful  -  certainly  more  so  than 
relying  on  less  firmly-based  schemes.  Testing  all  paths  means  the  software  may  have  been  fully  tested; 
not  testing  them  means  it  certainly  has  not.  Thus  it  is  a  necessary,  if  not  suff icient, activity . 

Host/Target  Development 

For  avionic  and  other  embedded  systems,  the  target  machine  rarely  has  the  program  generation  facilities 
needed  and  a  host/target  approach  is  required.  The  target  may  be  completely  independent  of  the  host, 
or  there  may  be  a  physical  link  between  the  two,  enabling  them  to  coimnunicate .  The  host  and  target  may 
have  compatible  machine  codes,  or  more  likely,  be  completely  different  machines. 

Whatever  host/target  arrangement  is  used,  the  bulk  of  software  validation  can  be  carried  out  on  the  host 
(if,  of  course,  it  has  suitable  facilities).  Errors  in  the  software  can  be  classified  as  machine- 
dependent  or  independent.  The  vast  majority  will  usually  be  machine-independent  (errors  in  logic,  mis¬ 
matching  interfaces,  etc.);  only  a  minority  will  be  machine-dependent  (usually  connected  with  problems 
in  other  target  software,  etc).  Thus  perhaps  90%  or  more  of  errors  can  be  found  on  the  host,  but  final 
testing  must  always  take  place  on  the  target.  If  software  that  has  been  fully  (as  possible)  validated 
on  the  host  fails  vhen  it  is  run  on  the  target,  this  points  to  a  machine-dependent  problem  such  as 
differing  word  lengths,  etc. 

Using  just  the  host,  machine-independent  errors  can  be  found  by  running  the  software  on  the  host  and 
validating  it  there  (this  requires  a  compiler  capable  of  generating  code  for  both  machines). 

Alternatively,  an  emulator  can  be  used.  This  usually  imposes  considerable  time  overheads,  but  can  help 
detect  some  target-dependent  errors  (overflow,  compiler  errors,  etc).  Clearly,  problems  caused  by 
dynamic  interaction  of  tasks,  etc  are  unlikely  to  be  sat isfacor ily  solved  by  using  just  the  host. 

If  a  linked  target  is  used,  validation  can  take  place  on  the  target,  but  under  the  control  of  the  host. 
Typically,  all  pre-  and  post-  processing  takes  place  on  the  host,  with  testing  and  debugging  tools 
running  on  the  host,  but  comnunicating  with  the  software  under  test  running  on  the  target. 

If  a  linked  target  is  not  available,  the  difficulties  increase  significantly.  Facilities  may  then  be 
limited  to  obtaining  a  binary  post  mortem,  or  using  hardware  logic  analysers.  Some  help  may  be  given  by 
host  tools  to  analyse  the  post  mortem  dump  (giving  hifh  level  output)  or  provide  lists  to  equate  machine- 
level  addresses  with  high  level  source  variables,  but  doing  as  much  as  possible  to  validate  the  software 
on  the  host  becomes  even  more  important. 

Solving  "System  Problems' ' 

By  definition,  design  languages,  high  level  progranroing  languages,  a  comprehensive  tool  set  including 
coverage  analysis  facilities  and  a  well-defined  rigorous  method  of  using  them  solve  most  of  the 
"implementation  problems"  identified  in  the  first  section.  They  can  also  give  signifiiant  help  with 
"system  problems",  as  indicated  below: 

(a)  small  target  without  peripherals-  the  only  real  answer  here  is  to  use  a  sufficiently  powerful 
host  lii.xed  to  the  target  and  then  adopt  a  strategy  as  described  above. 

(b)  "exotic”  peripherals  -  a  simulator  for  these  must  be  used  in  their  absence.  Producing  such  a 
simulator  may  itself  be  a  complex  task,  but  the  tools  and  techniques  can  be  applied  to  the 
simulator  just  as  to  the  "real"  system.  Alternatively,  the  test  harness/stub  generator  may  provide 
facilities  that  make  the  work  required  minimal.  Once  a  simulator  is  available,  it  can  be  used  to 
help  fully  test  the  rest  of  the  system.  When  the  real  peripheral  is  finally  included,  any  errors 
should  be  confined  to  those  caused  bv  discrepancies  between  the  real  and  simulated  actions,  and 
should  thus  be  relatively  easy  to  track  down,  given  the  confidence  in  the  rest  of  the  software 
that  a  rigorous  approach  should  have  provided.  Dynamic  behaviour  of  the  peripheral  may  be  a 
source  of  difficulty,  but  again  the  user  is  in  the  strongest  position  if  he  has  full  tested  the 
software  with  the  simulator  and  has  confidence  in  it,  at  least  "statically". 

(c)  Unreliable  hardware  -  without  software  in  which  the  user  has  (well-founded,  documented)  confidence, 
the  question  of  whether  the  hardware  or  the  software  is  to  blame  is  a  difficult  one.  As  well  as 
the  necessary  tools,  etc  some  reliable  hardware  is  needed  for  software  testing,  possibly  a  host 
computer  with  a  target  emulator  so  that  use  of  the  target  computer  is  delayed  as  much  as  possible. 
The  problem  of  faulty  peripherals  and  the  initial  use  of  a  peripheral  simulator  is  closely  related 


to  that  discussed  above,  although  the  cost-effectiveness  of  simulating  an  available  p*.*r  ip:icr  ai  must 
be  judged  in  th»*  light  of  the  expected  problems  from  it. 

(d)  multi-processor  conf  igurat  ions  -  the  first  stage  for  such  systems  must  be  to  fully  test  t\e  code 
for  each  processor,  perhaps  treating  others  as  peripherals  and  simulating  then.  If  possible,  the 
code  fir  each  processor  can  then  be  tested  on  the  actual  target  hardware  (if  a  host  has  been  u»ed 
for  the  first  stage).  Final  testing  of  the  complete  system  should  then  be  primarilv  concerned 
with  isolating  dynamic,  interaction  problems.  The  system  may  be  such  that  each  processor  has  its 
own  supervisor,  or  there  may  be  one  for  the  whole  configuration.  The  monitoring  facilities  of 

the  supervisor ( s)  “  if  any  -  can  be  used  at  this  stage. 

One  of  the  difficulties  common  to  a  lot  of  "system  problems"  is  that  of  dynamic  interaction  -.ci  peripherals, 

processors,  activities,  etc).  Testing  on  anything  but  the  final  system  is  unlikely  to  solve  a  lot  ot 

these  problems  (so  using  a  host,  with  or  without  a  target  emulator,  or  a  peripheral  simulator  is  only  a 
partial  solution).  The  approach  must  still  be  to  carry  out  as  much  "static"  testing  as  possible  so  that 
only  problems  of  interaction  are  likely  to  remain.  When  these  problems  appear,  the  requirement  is  for  a 
tool  whose  use  does  not  significantly  affect  the  dynamic  behaviour  of  the  code  (for  obvious  reasons). 

In  addition,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  final  system  that  is  being  investigated,  so  the  presence  of  a  host- 
target  link  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

With  the  final  system,  the  testing  activity  is  essentially  "using"  the  system  (although  not  necessarily 
flying  it!)  so  the  need  is  not  so. much  for  testing  aids  as  for  debugging  ones.  Target  hardware  nav  include 
the  facility  to  trap  a  write  (or  read)  access  to  a  particular  data  word  and  this  may  be  of  use  in  detecting 
when,  for  example,  unexpected  values  appear  in  variables.  A  hardware  logic  analyser  may  bo  of  use  in  the 
same  way.  A! ternat i vel v ,  a  simply  tool  for  setting  breakpoints  and  "peeking  and  poking”  might  be  used 
(.but  probably  with  a  low-level  interface  because  of  the  nature  of  t he  final  system).  Depending  on  tin 
system,  the  supervisor  may  provide  monitoring  facilities  which  give  adequate  information  (again,  probably 
at  a  low  level). 

In  the  final  system,  the  facilities  available  will  almost  certainly  be  signi f icant iv  worse  than  at  tarly 
stages  (eg.  when  a  host  is  available)  and  new  problems  are  introduced  <eg.  at  a  breakpoint,  what  happens 
to  other  processors/act ivi t ies  -  must /can  they  continue?).  Thus  it  is  highly  undesirable  to  have  to  go  back 
to  find  and  correct  an  error  totally  "internal"  to  an  activity,  etc.  because  this  was  overlooked  earlier. 

Once  again,  the  value  of  a  rigorous  strategy  is  obvious. 

Summary 

This  section  has  described  some  of  the  ways  the  problems  (system  and  implementation)  identified  in  the 
previous  section  can  he  tackled,  without  claiming  to  b«.  in  any  wav  exhaustive.  Many  different  upproav  hes 
and  methods  are  possible,  but  successful  ones  are  like!;'  to  follow  the  same  broad  lines: 

(a)  the  number  of  errors  introduced  in  the  first  place  is  reduced  by  using  a  high  level  language  where- 
every  possible. 

(b>  a  well-defined  validation  strategy  is  employed,  involving  full  testing  of  each  stage  before  going 
on  to  the  next ,  and  supported  by  a  .oroprehensi Ve  set  of  tools.  In  particular,  coverage  analysis 
tools  are  available. 

<c>  where  possible/necessary  a  host/target  approach  is  adopted,  with  the  power  of  .he  host  fully  exploited. 

The  vise  of  code  auditors  and  a  design  language  may  also  be  included  to  help  reduce  the  number  of  errors 
present . 

The  importance  of  a  good  tool  set  for  testing  etc.  seems  to  be  generally  recognised  today  (although  the 
St  on  email  spec  if  icat  ion  (DoD  1980b>  is  a  step  backwards  in  this  area  -  see  below),  but  coverage  analysis  is 
perhaps  less  widely  accepted.  Certainly,  some  practical  alternative  to  "true"  paths  is  needed  as  well  as 
investment  both  in  producing  the  tools  and  in  their  ise,  since  the  effort  (money)  spent  in  the  early  stages 
of  testing  (and  possibly  overall)  is  likely  to  be  nigher  than  in  a  ”t rad i t iona 1 "  approach.  However,  given 
the  recognised  importance  of  testing  as  a  proportion  of  the  overall  life-cycle  activity,  and  the  fact  that 
the  later  an  error  is  detected,  the  mere  expensive  it  is  to  correct ,  the  value  of  being  able  to  adopt  a 
rigorous  approach  is  obvious. 

TOOLS  AND  METHODS  WITHIN  F ERRANT  I 

This  Section  describes  some  of  the  tools  and  methods  that  hove  been  developed  within  ECSI.  for  use  with 
embedded  systems.  They  are  not  the  only  tools  used,  but  do  form  a  set  conforming  to  the  ideas  outlined 
above.  Two  quite  different  Ferranti  machines  are  used  as  targets  in  host/target  conf  igurat  ions ,  the  FI  **00 
<2*-bit  mini)  and  the  ARGL'S  M700  (lb-bit  mini).  For  the  F1600,  a  DEC  VAX  11  780  is  used  as  host,  and  tor 
the  M700,  a  code-compatible  machine  from  the  ARGl’S  700  range.  Future  developments  will  probably  include 
tools  for  a  VAX/M/00  system  and  possibly  a  VAX/F100  (lb-bit  micro)  system.  All  targets  are  linked  to 
their  respective  host. 

All  these  targets  are  similar  in  that  the  primary  programming  language  is  CORAL  (the  ALGOL  60  -  like 
standard  British  MoD  high  level  language.)  (BSI  I980)w:th  real-time  systems  using  the  MASCOT  methodology 
and  supervisor  (MSA  1980).  The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  VAX/FlbOO  tool  set  and  the  ARGUS  7u0  M700 
approach  is  broadly  similar. 

FCSI.  is  not  primarily  a  research  organisation  nor  a  software  house,  and  the  tools  produced  had  tv*  be  of 
industrial  standard  (robust,  etc),  with  documentation  (user  and  technical)  meeting  exacting  standards. 

In  line  with  FCSL's  status  as  an  approved  contractor  under  British  MoD  Defence  Standard  05-21,  rigorous 
quality  assurance  procedures  were  applied  during  all  development  stages  and  these  also  tended  to  increase 
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the  effort  needed.  Within  these  and  financial  constraints,  the  aim  was  to  produce  a  set  ,-t  tools  directed 
mainly  at  the  "static"  testing  of  MASCOT  activities,  relying  on  the  MASCOT  monitoring  fac  » .  ties  to  help 
with  any  interaction  problems  (enhancements  of  these  to  include  tuning  aids  etc  are  planned).  Thus  the 
tools  form  a  basic  set  which  it  is  intended  to  extend  in  the  future. 

The  tools  produced  are: 

(a)  Database  Generator 

(b)  i'nit  Driver 

(c )  Debug  Extension  to  Unit  Driver 

(d)  F1XPAC  Extension  to  Unit  Driver 

(e)  CORAL  Instrutnenter 

(f)  Path  Analyser 

The  relationship  of  these  tools  to  each  other  and  to  other  system  software  is  shown  in  Figure  1 
Database  Generator 


This  tool  takes  data  from  the  CORAL  compiler  and  the  linker  and  produces  from  them  the  database  needed 
by  the  Unit  Driver  (see  below).  More  than  one  compiler  output  and  more  than  one  linker  output  car.  be 
combined,  so  that  the  software  under  test  (SUT)  can  be  compiled  in  several  units,  and  partial  linking 
is  also  catered  for. 

The  information  from  the  compiler  typically  gives  each  variable’s  CORAl.  identifier,  data  such  as  its 
numbertype,  dimensions  (for  arrays),  etc.,  and  its  address  (in  intermediate  form).  The  linker  information 
is  used  to  convert  the  intermediate  form  addresses  to  machine  addresses  (relocatable).  (For  the  ARCUS 
version,  the  compiler-generated  information  is  not  available  so  the  tool  extracts  this  itself  from  the 
CORAL  source  of  the  SUT). 

Unit  Driver 


The  Unit  Driver  acts  as  a  driver/test  harness.  It  is  kept  entirely  independent  of  the  SUT  fit*,  not  linked 
in  with  it)  and  allows  the  user  to  specify  the  entry  point  to  the  SUT,  set  up  initial  values  and  compare 
final  values  with  expected  ones  (to  an  optional  tolerance). 

All  read ing/wri ting  of  values  is  done  using  CORAL  identifiers  and  the  tool  makes  validiry  checks  on  scoping, 
nurabertypes,  subscript  ranges,  etc.  To  help  with  integration  testing,  etc.,  the  user  may  insert  a 
breakpoint  at  the  start  and/or  end  of  a  procedure  (and  then  examine  values  passed,  set  up  values  to  be 
to  be  returned,  etc). 

Debug  Extension  To  Unit  Driver 

The  Debug  Extension  to  the  Unit  Driver  is  an  "optional  extra"  providing  debugging  facilities  such  as 
breakpoints  (specified  by  CORAL  source  line  number),  examining  and  setting  variable  values,  tracing 
successive  values  of  a  specified  variable,  "protecting"  a  variable  (so  that  if  its  value  ever  changes 
the  effect  is  as  if  a  breakpoint  had  been  hit),  and  tracing  flow  of  control  (in  terms  of  source  line 
numbers).  Again,  all  variable  references  use  CORAL  identifiers,  with  validity  checks  made  by  the  tool. 

To  maximise  commonality  and  portability  between  the  two  distinct  systems  (VAX/F1600  and  ARCUS  700/M700), 
and  because  of  problems  caused  by  trying  to  "graft  on"  these  tools  on  top  of  well-established  other 
software  (compilers  etc)  at  minimum  cost,  an  implementation  that  relies  on  a  modified  version  of  the  source 
for  debugging  has  been  adopted.  However,  in  contrast,  no  modification  at  all  is  needed  to  run  just 
the  Driver.  The  required  changes  are  made  automatically  by  the  Instruraenter  (see  below). 

FIXPAC  F.xtension  To  Unit  Driver 

FIXPAC  is  the  F1600  assembler  language  and  only  the  VAX/FlbOO  version  of  the  Driver  has  this  option. 

It  is  intended  to  provide  a  common  user  interface  (command  format,  layout  of  results,  etc)  for  testing 
at  high  and  low  levels.  Thus  a f  a  system  is  primarily  CORAl.,  but  has  sections  of  FIXPAC  for  efficiency 
reasons,  only  one  tool  need  be  used  for  all  of  it,  rather  than  two  distinct  ones.  The  facilities 
offered  are  broadly  the  same  as  at  the  CORAL  level,  except  that  breakpoints  may  be  inserted  anywhere 
(this  is  the  only  debugging  facility  at  the  FIXPAC  level  since  the  Debug  Extension  is  purely  CORAL-based ) . 

CORAL  Inst  rumen ter 


As  mentioned  above,  the  Debug  Extension  relies  on  modifications  to  the  SUT  source  (essentially,  insertion 
of  calls  to  the  Debug  Extension).  The  Path  Analyser,  described  below,  needs  similar,  but  different, 
modifications  and  the  Instrumenter  has  different  modes  to  perform  either  or  both  of  these  actions.  In 
both  cases,  the  extra  calls  are  added  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  functionality  of  the  SUT  unchanged 
(if  necessary,  introducing  extra  BEGINS  and  ENDs,  etc).  Of  course,  the  dynamic  behaviour  of  the  SUT 
is  changed  by  the  extra  calls,  but  given  the  intended  use  of  instrumented  code,  this  does  not  present 
a  problem. 

The  instruraenter  produces  listings  of  the  source  it  processes  (without  mod  if icat ions) ,  giving  line  numbers 
and  other  information  which  form  part  of  the  user  interface  for  the  Debug  Extension  and  Path  Analyser. 

As  an  additional  operation,  in  path  analysis  mode  only,  the  Instrumenter  analyses  the  source  to  identify 
"paths"  etc  and  generate  a  static  analysis  data  file  for  use  by  the  Path  Analyser. 
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Path  Analyser 

The  Path  Analyser  takes  as  input  the  static  analysis  data  from  the  Instrument «?r  and  execution  histories 
generated  (by  the  calls  inserted  by  the  Instrumenter)  by  the  Sl'T  as  it  runs.  It  uses  these  to  give 
information  on: 


(a) 

the 

code  tested 

and  untested 

(b) 

the 

"sub-paths" 

tested  and  untested 

(c> 

the 

proport  ion 

of  "sub-paths’ 

*  tested 

<d) 

the 

compar isons 

made  and  the 

results  of  these  comparisons 

The  basic  path  analysis  unit  used  is  the  "sub-path  module"  (SPM)  which  is  the  well-known  "basic  block" 
(ie.  code  with ‘one  entry  and  one  eixt  point  and  no  internal  branches,  loops  etc.).  A  contiguous  set  of 
SPMs  forms  a  "sub-path",  which  is  essentially  an  LCSAJ  without  the  information  on  the  destination  of  the 
jump  at  the  end  of  the  linear  code  sequence.  This  concept  has  been  chosen  as  in  interim  measure,  based 
on  cost  and  speed  of  implementation,  etc.,  but  it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  tools  to  use  LCSAJs  eventually. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  way  SPMs  are  used  and  their  relationship  with  LCSAJ*. 
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Sub-paths  and  LCSAJs  represent  a  practical  alternative  to  true  paths  for  use  in  coverage  measurement 
since  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  combinatorial  explosion  associated  with  loops  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  "weaker"  in  that  all  sub-paths  being  tested  may  mean  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  paths  are, 
LCSAJs  are  better  than  sub-paths  in  that,  if  required,  they  can  be  concatenated  to  derive  some,  or  all, 
paths  (perhaps  by  means  of  a  connectivity  matrix  indicating  how  LCSAJs  are  inter-connected). 

The  information  given  by  the  Path  Analyser  is  at  different  levels,  since  clearly  all  code  can  be  tested 
without  all  sub-paths  being,  and  all  sub-paths  can  be  tested  without  all  comparisons  being  fully  tested. 
For  example,  in  the  code 

if  Cl  or  C2  then . end  if 


suppose  C2  had  erroneously  been  coded  to  always  fail  (eg.  "RANGE<0").  All  sub-paths  could  be  tested  by 
having  Cl  first  succeed  and  then  fail,  without  ever  detecting  the  error  in  C2.  However,  having  all 
comparisons  tested  in  both  states  does  not  ensure  all  sub-paths  are  tested,  since  clearly  for  code  such  a 

if  Cl  then . end  if 

if  C2  then . end  if 

a  test  giving  both  Cl  and  C2  true,  and  a  second  giving  them  both  false,  fully  test  the  comparisons, 
but  only  half  the  sub-paths.  The  aim  must  therefore  be  to  have  all  sub-paths  and  all  comparisons 
fully  tested. 


Use  of  Tools 
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The  tool.6  are  designed  to  support  a  strategy  similar  to  the  one  outlined  above,  ie.  based  on  fully 
testing  fc-».ch  unit  before  going  on  to  the  next.  They  are  also  designed  to  allow  activities  for  MASCOT 
systems  to  be  fully  tested  "statically"  before  incorporating  them  into  the  real-time  system.  At  that 
stage,  the  monitoring  facilities  of  the  MASCOT  Kernel  (supervisor)  come  into  play.  However,  some 
of  the  debugging  facilities*  for  example,  may  be  used  as  well  as,  or  instead  of  (in  a  non-MASCOT  system), 
the  Kernel  monitoring. 

The  distinction  between  testing  and  debugging  is  reflected  in  the  tools.  Testing  tells  the  user  if  the 
software  works  and  quality  assurance  procedures  require  evidence  of  this.  It  may  also  be  felt  that 
testing  software  then  re-compiling  it  is  not  acceptable.Thus  testing  is  a  "permanent"  activity  to  be 
carried  out  on  "production"  code.  The  Unit  Driver  supports  this  approach. 

In  contrast,  debugging  is  a  transitory  activity,  of  no  interest  at  all  to  anyone  other  than  the 
programmer  responsible  for  it;  all  anyone  else  wants  to  know  is  whether  the  code  now  works,  ie.  they 
are  concerned  with  testing.  Once  a  bug  has  been  found  and  fixed,  as  demonstrated  by  testing,  there  need 
be  no  record  of  the  debugging  activity  (except  perhaps  for  statistics  gathering,  etc).  Since  the 
tools  are  aimed  primarily  at  detecting  static,  logical  errors  rather  than  dynamic  ones,  the  fact  that 
code  is  instrumented  for  debugging  is  irrelevant  (the  method  of  use  described  below  takes  'are  of  errors 
introduced  by  instrumentat ion,  if  any,  and  of  those  removed  by  it,  eg.  by  introducing  new  compiler 
optimisation  boundaries). 

The  general  outline  of  the  method  is  given  below,  although  several  variations  are  possible 

(a)  the  software  under  test  (SUT)  is  coded  in  CORAL,  based  on  designs  produced  using  a  semi-formal 
design  language  (with  associated  tools  planned  to  generate  flowcharts  from  the  design  language 
where  contractual  obligations  make  this  necessary) 

(b)  an  initial  set  of  tests  (in  the  form  of  Unit  Driver  conroands  to  set  up  and  compare  values)  is 
derived 

(c)  the  SUT  source  is  instrumented  for  debugging  in  anticipation  that  this  will  be  needed 

(d)  the  tests  are  run  and  debugging  takes  place 

(e)  the  SUT  is  instrumented  for  path  analysis  (this  could  have  been  done  at  (e); 

(f)  the  tests  are  re-run  on  this  version  of  the  SUT 

(g)  the  Path  Analyser  is  used  to  obtain  information  on  the  sut-paths  etc  tested/not  tested 

(h)  if  the  required  coverage  level  has  not  been  attained,  the  information  on  parts  untested  is 
used  to  augment  the  test  set 

(i)  the  new  tests  are  run,  on  the  version  allowing  debugging  if  necessary 

(j)  when  all  the  new  tests  work,  the  execution  history  associated  with  them  is  used  together 
with  that  from  the  original  tests  (which  need  not  be  re-run  if  no  significant  changes  to  the 
SUT  have  been  made)  as  input  for  a  re-run  of  the  Path  Analyser 

(k)  the  process  of  augmenting  the  test  set  continues  until  the  required  level  of  testing  is  achieved 

(l)  the  full  test  set  is  run  on  the  uninstrumented  version  of  the  SUT.  If  errors  appear  how  the  cause 

is  almost  certainly  a  system  software  problem. 

When  each  unit  has  been  tested  like  this  it  can  assume  a  "trusted"  position  and  be  integrated  in  a  top- 
down  or  bottom-up  way.  If  full  testing  is  not  practical,  or  possible,  at  least  the  Path  Analyser 
output  vs  available  to  identify  the  parts  untested  and  thus  indicate  the  most  likely  source  of  any  error. 
Of  course,  the  cost  of  this  level  of  testing  in  the  early  production  phases  is  relatively  high; 
the  saving  can  be  expected  towards  the  end  of  production  and  during  maintenance. 

Host /Target  Development 

As  stated,  development  is  based  on  host/target  linked  systems.  Currently,  the  split  between  machines 
for  the  VAX/F1600  system  is: 


Compiler 

host 

Linker 

host 

Database  Generator 

host 

Unit  Driver  (plus  extensions) 

target 

Instrumenter 

host 

Path  Analyser 

host 

That  is,  all  activities  except  testing  and  debugging  take  place  on  the  host.  The  SUT  executable  image 
is  loaded  via  the  link;  the  '.'river  is  available  from  target  backing  store  but  accepts  commands  from 
a  host  terminal  or  a  command  file  loaded  onto  target  backing  store  from  the  host.  Similarly,  Driver 
output  may  be  direct  to  a  host  terminal,  or  to  a  target  file,  later  transferred.  Execution  histories 
are  built  up  in  target  files  then  transferred.  (Arrangements  for  the  ARGUS  700/M700  system  need  to  be 
different  since  with  the  system  used  the  target  has  no  backing  store). 
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Ada  AND  AX  APSE 

This  final  section  discusses  briefly  the  likely  impact  of  Ada  (DoD  l‘<30a>  and  its  environment,  Ada 
Programming  Support  Environment  (APSE).  The  title  of  the  section  reflects  the  fact  that  thinking 
of  the  APSF.  is  wrong;  not  even  the  minimal  APSE  (MAPSE)  is  a  single  entity  since  at  least  four  different 
ones  are  under  development  (CSC  1981,  Dol  1981b,  Intermetrics  1981,  Olivetti  1982,  Sot  tech  1^81 , 

Texas,  1981).  By  definition,  every  APSE  is  infinitely  extensible,  so  any  of  the  tools  described  above 
could  be  included.  Unfortunately,  the  Stoneman  document  specifies  only  a  debugger  for  the  MAPSE 
(although  with  an  Ada-level  user  interface  of  course),  which  tends  to  perpetuate  the  rather  woolly  thinking 
on  testing/debugging,  especially  since  most  MAPSE  designs  seem  to  closely  follow  Stoneman  in  this  area. 

The  introduction  of  new  compilers  etc.  provides  good  opportunities  for  planning  ahead  for  testing  tools. 

For  example,  the  instrumentat ion,  static  analysis  and  extraction  of  variable  information  done  bv 
separate  Ferranti  tools  as  described  above  would  in  fact  be  much  better  done  inside  the  compiler. 

Indeed,  the  complexity  of  Ada  compared  to  CORAL,  for  example,  may  well  mean  this  is  the  only  practical 
way.  Similarly,  the  trend  towards  a  standard  compiler  front-end  with  a  back-end  for  each  target  "bolted  on" 
removes  the  need  for  instrumentat ion  to  be  at  the  source  level  to  achieve  portability.  Unfortunately, 
while  no  published  designs  seems  to  preclude  such  developments,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the 
potential  has  been  exploited  (no  doubt  for  very  good  reasons  of  time  and  money  at  this  stage).  However, 
at  least  all  compilers  and  linkers  in  an  APSE  should  provide  the  necessary  data  for  the  MAPSE  debugger 
and  this  may  be  of  use  for  other  tools. 

Although  Stoneman  and  the  corresponding  published  MAPSE  designs  provide  very  limited  tools  .is  they  stand 
(eg.  only  one  (CSC  1981)  even  considers  a  coverage  measurement  tool  which  is  the  keystone  of  the 
strategies  outlined  above),  there  can  be  hope  that  the  opportunities  have  not  been  completely  lost. 

However,  it  will  be  up  to  APSE  tool  suppliers  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  Stoneman.  More  positively  from 
the  point  of  view  of  implementing  high  quality  software,  the  Ada  language  itself  and  the  parts  of  the 
MAPSE  concerned  with  consistency  checking  do  provide  some  help. 

The  strong  typing  of  the  language,  if  used  properly,  should  result  in  there  being  a  lot  fewer  errors 
for  tools  to  deal  with.  Similarly,  the  data  encapsulation  facilities  should  help  reduce  problems  caused 
by  erroneous  accessing  of  data  (if  it  :s  encapsulated  and  made  invisible,  the  compiler  will  fail  illegal 
accesses).  Thus  data  structuring  should  be  made  easier.  The  separate  compilation  features  (eg.  being 
able  to  use  a  package  when  its  spec  if icat ion,  but  not  its  body,  is  available)  support  a  step-by-step 
development  strategy.  Exceptions  provide  a  well-defined  error  handling  mechanism  (although  the  presence 
and  position  of  the  exception  handler  is  a  factor  that  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  software!. 

The  MAPSE  will  ensure  that  if  one  compilation  makes  re-compilation  of  another  unit  necessary,  this 
takes  place  (possibly  automatically),  and  that  inconsistent  units  cannot  be  linked  to  produce  an 
erroneous  executable  image. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  these  features  depend  on  positive  action  by  the  programmer/des igner  to  use  them. 

Code  auditors  may  be  a  possibility  to  ensure  some  adherance  to  project  standards  on  such  matters,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  obvious  that  this  can  be  done  effectively.  A  general  problem  will  be  that  of 
educating  users  about  not  just  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  Ada  but  more  importantly  the  ideas  behind 
its  structures  -  ie.  not  just  how,  but  why.  Many  of  the  ideas  may  be  unfamiliar  to  many  programmers 
and  so  many  initial  programs  will  contain  errors.  The  compiler  will  trap  illegal  programs,  but  problems 
arise  with  legal  programs  that  do  not  do  what  the  user  expects.  Similarly,  more  or  less  by  trial  and 
error,  users  may  hit  upon  a  small  subset  of  Ada  that  they  can  get  to  work  (or  at  least,  most  of  the 
time  it  does),  but  which  does  not  exploit  the  power  that  is  there  for  them  to  use. 

Many  of  the  features  of  Ada  are  not  in  fact  very  new,  even  if  they  may  be  to  many  users.  One  that  is, 
is  tasking  and  special  tools  for  this  area  may  be  needed.  For  example,  a  tool  to  provide  information 
on  the  dynamic  interaction  of  tasks  at  run-time,  along  the  lines  of  MASCOT  monitoring  (eg.  a  record  of 
each  task's  status,  indicating  when  it  was  suspended,  the  rendezvous  taking  place,  the  entry  points 
called,  etc).  Obviously,  such  a  tool  would  be  intimately  connected  with  the  run  time  system.  (Of  course, 
a  real-time  system  written  in  Ada  need  not  use  tasking;  the  supervisor  and  activities  could  ’'e  produced 
in  Ada  just  as  they  currently  are  in  some  other  language). 

The  basic  requirements  for  tools  for  the  APSE  are  no  different  to  those  for  current  languages  (except 
for  some  Ada-specific  facilities  to  deal  with  unhandled  exceptions  etc.  during  testing),  but  its 
undoubted  complexity  makes  it  important  that  a  full  set  of  tools  should  be  available  (certainly  more 
than  the  MAPSE' s  debugger).  The  same  methods  of  building  systems  with  proven  units  apply  and  the  almost 
inevitable  use  of  a  host/target  approach  with  a  powerful  host  should  remove  most  constraints  of  size  etc. 
on  the  tools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  host/target  scheme  does  suffer  from  the  problems  outlined  above 
(since  final  testing  must  take  place  on  the  target)  and  there  must  b  tools  in  the  APSE  to  help  in  this 
area;  they  must  not  be  confined  to  those  designed  for  use  on  the  host  only. 

To  summarise,  Ada  on  its  own  will  not  intrinsically  lead  to  higher  quality  software  since  it  may  be 
misused).  However,  if  its  potential  is  fully  exploited,  great  advances  may  be  possible.  Of  at  least 
equal  importance  will  be  an  APSE  with  an  adequate  set  of  tools  for  software  validation,  (liven  these 
facilities,  and  a  suitable  method  for  using  them,  a  major  step  forward  should  be  achieved, 

CONCLUSION 

As  discussed  above,  the  two  classes  of  problems  that  occur  during  the  production  of  avionics  (and  other) 
software  -  "system"  and  "implementat ion"  -  can  both  be  alleviated  by  the  methodical  use  of  a 
comprehensive  tool  set,  ideally  together  with  design  languages  and  high  level  programming  languages. 

A  large  variety  of  such  tools,  static  and  dynamic,  are  possible  and  those  described  that  are  used  within 
Ferranti  form  one  workable  subset.  A  key  feature  is  the  information,  available  to  the  programmer  and  his 
supervisor,  on  what  has  or  has  not  been  tested. 
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The  host/target  approach  is  also  an  important  one,  especially  for  avionics  software,  and  its  re  lev-and¬ 
ean  only  increase  with  the  introduction  of  Ada  and  an  APSE.  These  will  not  in  themselves  be  a 
"philosopher's  stone"  to  solve  all  problems,  but  if  the  APSE  contains  the  right  tools  and  the 
facilities  of  Ada  are  fully  exploited  they  should  together  allow  significant  advances  in  the  drive  for 
high  quality  software. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION. 


Dans  la  plupart  des  domaines  industriels,  1' Evaluation  systEmatique  de  la  quality 
est  maintenant  une  tradition,  des  normes  existent,  des  organismes  de  contrEle  qualitE 
interviennent .  L’industrie  du  logiciel  exhibe  gEnEralement  dans  ce  domaine  un  retard 
certain,  retard  dQ  essentiellement  aux  facteurs  suivants  : 

-  la  discipline  est  loin  d'avoir  atteint  sa  maturity 

-  la  nEcessitE  d'une  Evaluation  de  la  qualitE  est  rEcente 

-  le  logiciel  est  un  produit  complexe 

-  le  logiciel  est  un  produit  qui  n'a  pas  d'apparence  physique  et  1 'Equivalent  du 
pied  A  coulisse  ou  de  1 ' oscilloscope  ne  sont  pas  plus  faciles  A  concevoir  que  les  carac- 
tEristiques  A  contrSler. 

Les  premidres  notions  de  qualitE  sont  done  liEes  au  compor teraen t  du  programme  A 
l'ex&cution  :  performances  et  consommation  de  ressources  machine,  fiabilitE,  symptQmes 
visibles  et  mesurables  oQ  le  logiciel  est  considErE  comme  une  boite  noire  ;  ayant  EtE 
intensivement  EtudiEes  elles  ne  seront  pas  EvoquEes  dans  cette  communication.  Ces  Eva- 
luations  ne  sont  que  des  constatations  faites  a  posteriori  sur  un  produit  fini  oA  toute 
intervention  va  coQter  trEs  cher  (BOE82) . 

Le  contrQle  de  la  qualitE  non  seulement  du  produit  mais  aussi  du  processus  de 
dEveloppement  via  les  documents  engendrEs  est  devenu  une  nEcessitE.  Les  inspections 
(FAG76)  sont  une  illustration  de  cette  approche  globale. 

Dans  ce  cas  la  qualitE  est  liEe  au  nombre,  A  la  qualitE  et  A  la  gravitE  des  fautes 
dEtectEes  ;  on  voit  apparattre  une  Ebauche  de  classification  des  critEres  de  qualitE  dans 
les  phases  essentielles  du  dEveloppement  :  conception,  codage,  test,  ainsi  qu'une  mEtri- 
que  empirique  permettant  d'historiser  1'expErience  acquise  sur  un  projet. 

La  notion  de  mesure  au  sens  physique  du  terme  n'est  plus  trEs  loin  (BAS 80 ) . 

Le  paramEtre  qualitE  isolE  est  dEfini  par  un  modEle  (abstraction  du  monde  rEel) 
qui  doit  Etre  validE.  A  ce  modEle  est  associE  une  mEtrique  c'est-A-dire  une  Evaluation 
quantitative  du  degrE  avec  lequel  le  logiciel  possEde  cette  propriEtE,  ce  qui  dEfimt  use 
Echelle  de  mesure  et  la  mesure  elle-mSme  associe  un  nombre  A  une  unitE  de  mesure.  Aucun 
modEle  dEfinissant  un  paramEtre  de  la  qualitE  du  logiciel  n’a  EtE  totalement  validE 
(comme  la  notion  de  tempErature  ou  de  rEsistance  Electrique  par  exemple)  :  les  mesures 
acquises  devront  Stre  interprStEes ,  elles  seront  une  aide  mais  jamais  une  indication 
absolue . 


I 


f 
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Dans  ce  cadre  le  logiciel  avionique  a  un  comportement  tre  semblable  3  celui  d'un 
autre  logiciel  temps  reel  mais  avec  des  exigences  de  quality  sup^rieures  surtout  lorsqu'il 
s'agit  de  commande  totalement  num^rique.  Ce  logiciel  est  g§n6ralement  soumis  3  des  tests 
de  validation  et  de  certification  bases  sur  des  standards  d 'assurance  quality.  C'est  13 
que  les  mesures  de  qualite  r6alis£es  seront  par ticul idrement  utiles  (EUR82) . 


2.  DEFINITION  DE  LA  QUALITE  LQGICIELLE 

Celle  qui  suit,  issue  du  glossaire  IEEE  (IEE82)  la  definit  par  1 'ensemble  des  carac- 
t$ristiques  d'un  produit  logiciel  relative:,  3  son  aptitude  3  satisfaire  des  besoms  donnas 
(tels  qu'dtablis  dans  des  specifications  ecrites) . 

Cette  definition  lie  la  qualite  3  1 'utilisateur  par  les  besoins  exprimes,  mais  ne 
precise  pas  les  caracter istiques  de  cette  qualite,  caracter is tiques  qii  doivent  etre 
modeiisees  pour  etre  mesurables.  C'est  de  1973  que  date  la  premiere  etude  generale  (BOE78) 
sur  les  caracter istiques  de  la  qualite  du  logiciel, sous  contrat  du  National  Bureau  of 
Standards . 

2.1.  Caracteristigues  de  la  qualite 

Cette  etude  de  TRW  definit  pour  la  premiere  fois  une  approche  globale  de  la  qualite. 
Une arborescence  de  paramdtres  est  definie  sur  trcis  niveaux  et  montre  les  relations  logiques 
entre  ces  parametres  (Fig.  1) 


Chaque  terme  a  re^u  une  definition  precise  ,  les  flSches  repr£sentent  une  impli¬ 
cation  logique  :  un  programme  est  maintenable  s'il  est  aussi  testable,  comprehensible  et 
modifiable  ;  au  deuxieme  niveau  le  concept  de  comprehensibilite ,  par  exemple,  implique 
des  programmes  structures,  concis  et  lisibles.  Pour  chaque  param£tre  des  metriques  tr$s 
pragmatiques  sont  definies  ;  c»s  metriques  se  traduisent  d'ailleurs  le  plus  souvent  par 
des  listes  de  contrdle,  du  mSme  type  que  celles  utilisees  dans  les  inspections  de  Fagan 
(FAG76).  (Fig.  2) 


MA INTENABILITE 


tions_deS_besO  ins_e  t_COnce£t  ion  ' 

19  elements  contrdlables ,  dont  par  exemple  : 

La  tragabilite  entre  les  specifications  des  besoins,  la  conception,  le  code  et  les 
cas  de  test  est-elle  definie  ? 


Un  langage  evolue  est-il  specifie  pour  la  realisation  ? 


Les  structures  de  donnees  sont-elles  faciles  a  modifier  ? 


§ tandards_de^grogramma tion . 

12  elements  contrOlables  dont  par  exemple  : 

Tous  les  segments  de  codes  sont-ils  inferieurs  3  °00  instructions  sources  ? 


Les  noms  de  donnees  et  de  procedures  sont-ils  signif ica tif s  ? 


Les  formats  des  messages  d'erreur  ou  de  diagnostic  sont-ils  standardises  ? 


i  14  elements  contrMables  dont  par  exemple  : 

La  documentation  et  les  commentaires  ont-ils  un  bon  indice  de  lisibilite  ? 
Existe-t-il  un  dictionnaire  des  noms  des  variables  et  des  references  crois$es  pour 
les  modules  ? 


Fig.  2 


Exer  le  de  liste  de  contrdle 
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Le  point  de  vue  adopts  est  trds  orientd  vers  1 'acquisition  de  logiciel,  cette 
approche  peut  done  largement  §tre  utilisde  dans  un  processus  de  qualification  ou  de 
certification. 

L'dtude  fait  ddjd  apparaltre  les  interactions  positives  et  negatives  des  paramdtres  : 
1  * amdl ioration  de  la  robustesse,  par  exemple,  a  un  impact  positif  sur  la  fiabilitd  et 
[  l'ergonomie,  mais  diminue  1 ' ef f icacitd .  Elle  n'explique  pas  le  processus  de  correlation 

entre  les  paramdtres  de  la  quality  et  les  mdtriques,  et  ne  fournit  pas  une  caractdrisation 
.  precise  des  trois  niveaux. 

5 

Elle  est  representative  de  l’dtat  opdrationnel  actuel  de  1' Industrie  du  logiciel, 
i  et  malgrd  ses  lacunes,  elle  peut  §tre  appliqude  avec  profit  dans  tout  processus  de  quali- 

1  fication  ou  de  certification. 

f  2.2.  Points  de  vue 

L'dtude  de  Boehm  avait  implicitement  tendance  d  ddfinir  de  manidre  absolue  les  para¬ 
mdtres  de  la  quality.  En  fait,  la  rdalitd  des  applications  amene  a  relativiser  ces  defini¬ 
tions  par  les  deux  caractdr isa tions  suivantes  : 

.  d’une  part,  un  produit  logiciel  dvolue  souvent  apres  sa  livraison  ;  los  paramdtres  de  la 
quality  exigds  par  1 'evolution  du  produit  sont  diffdrents  de  ceux  exigds  par  son  exploi¬ 
tation  normale, 

.  d'autre  part,  le  point  de  vue  de  la  quality  qu'  a  par  exemple  le  maitre  d'oeuvre  qui 
fait  1 ' acquisition  d'un  logiciel  (sous-trai td)  est  different  de  celui  du  chef  de  projet 
qui  en  fait  la  realisation  et  pourtant  ces  deux  points  de  vue  sont  ndeessairement  lies. 


Les  deux  caractdr isa t ions  pr6c6dentes  sont  prises  en  compte  par  les  travaux  de 
Mac  Call  (MAC ^ 8)  sur  lesquels  nous  nous  sommes  bases.  Les  principes  en  sont  les  suivants 
(Fig.  3) 


Paramdtres  externes  vus  par 
les  responsables  (acquisi¬ 
tion  du  logiciel) 


TOLERANCE 

AUX 

ERREURS 


PRECISION  3IMPL1CI7C 


Paramdtres  internes  vus  par 
le  chef  de  projet  logiciel 
(developpement ) 


/  TECHNIQUES\  /TECHNIQUES^  /FLOT  DE  CONTROLE\ 
(  DE  \  /  DE  \  /  ET  DE  DONNEES 

S.  CONCEPT  ION  /  \  CODAGE  /  \ 


Me^ures  quantitatives 
des  paramdtres 


Fig.  3 


Niveaux  d ' abstraction  des  paramdtres  de  la  qualite 


2.2.1.  Les  param&tres  de  la  quality  sont  definis  par  trois  niveaux  d 'abstraction. 

.  parametres  externes  ou  facteurs  qui  caracterisent  la  quality  du  logiciel 
vue  par  celui  qui  en  fait  1 ’acquisition  ou  qui  l'utilise  :  fiabilite, 
facility  d ' utilisation,  maintenabil i te ,  ...  Ces  facteurs  ne  sont  pas  a 
priori  sp§cifiques  du  logiciel.  Ils  permettent  de  caractGriser  le  compor- 
tement  externe  de  tout  produit  industriel. 

.  parametres  internes,  ou  critdres,  qui  caracter isent  la  quality  du  logiciel 
vue  par  celui  qui  realise  c 'est-3-dire  par  les  propriet.es  des  documents  et 
du  code  ;  coherence,  compietude,  modularity,  simplicity,  ...  Facteurs 
(externes)  et  critdres  (internes)  sont  lies  par  des  relations  du  type  : 

"est  realise  par”.  Par  exemple,  la  fiabilite,  parametre  externe,  est  realis6e 
par  les  paramdtres  internes  suivants  :  tolerance  aux  erreurs,  coherence, 
precision,  simplicity.  Ces  merries  paramdtres  internes  peuvent  d'ailleurs 
intervenir  sur  d'autres  parametres  externes. 

.  metriques.  Elies  permettent  de  fournir  une  mesure  des  critdres.  Cette 
mesure  est  realisee  sur  les  diffyrents  textes  produits,  pendant  le  deve* 
loppement  du  logiciel.  Mac  Call  limite  les  mesures  3  deux  types  :  binaires 
(presence  ou  absence  d'un  element),  normalisees  (rapport  nombre  reel 
d’occurrences/nombre  d ' instructions ) .  L’evaluation  de  la  simplicity,  par 
exemple,  est  basde  sur  la  mesure  de  25  elements  pr51eves  dans  les  documents 
de  conception  et  dans  le  code  :  nombre  (normalise)  de  modules  avec  une 
entree  et  une  sortie,  nombre  de  parcours  logiques  independants.  Bien 
evidemment  la  saisie  de  ces  informations  doit  etre  aussi  automatique  que 
possible . 

L'approche  est  globale  et  predictive  c ' est-3-dire  qu'eile  ne  se  limite  pas  simple- 
ment  3  constater  la  quality  d’un  code  puisque  les  evaluations  s'appliquent  sur  les  prin- 
cipaux  documents  engendres  lors  du  dyve loppement  .*  sped f  ica tion ,  conception,  ...( Fig  . 6 ) 

2.2.2.  Les  paramdtres  de  la  qualite  sont  li6s  : 

-  au  type  de  1 'application  :  les  paramdtres  quality  exiges  pour  un  logiciel 
avion  sont  diffyrents  de  ceux  exiges  pour  un  central  t6l6phonique  ou 
systdme  de  simulation. 

-  au  type  d’activite  exercee  : 

.  exploitation  du  produit  (fiabilite,  conformity,  efficacite  pour  un 
logiciel  avionique  par  exemple) 

.  revision  ou  maintenance  du  produit  (maintenabilite,  flexibility, 
testability) 

.  transfert  du  produit  dans  un  autre  environnement  (portability, 
integrabilite) . 

2.3.  Les  supports  de  l’evaluation 


Pour  mesurer  il  faut  d'abord  definir  l'objet  de  la  mesure.  Trop  souvent  le  seal 
objet  mesurable  est  le  code  ;  les  evaluations  qui  en  resultent  sont  necessairement  limi- 
tees  et  arrivent  trop  tard  dans  le  cycle  de  vie  puisque  la  quality  du  produit  est  en 
grande  partie  determinee  lors  des  etapes  precedences.  Insistons  done  sur  la  necessity 
d'appliquer  aussi  les  mesures  3  la  specification  des  besoins  et  3  la  conception  pour 
avoir  des  indications  predictives  utilisables  au  cours  du  dyveloppement .  (Fig.  6) 


Signalons,  aussi,  que  le  contenu  i nforma tione 1  de  la  mesure  est  fortement  I16  au 
degr6  de  formalisme  adopts,  formalisme  caractyr istique  des  m£thodes  employees. 

Tous  les  produits  interm6diaires  engendr6s  lors  du  d^veloppement  peuvent  etre 
considers,  selon  le  point  de  vue  adopt6,  soit  comme  de  simples  textes,  soit  comme  des 
entit.es  logiques,  soit  comme  des  descriptions  de  systfemes.  Cela  dyfinira  le  type  de 
mesure  associy  : 

texte  :  si  le  texte  est  siraplement  narratif  on  pourra  mesurer  son  indice  de  lisi- 
bilit6  *  (IL)  ;  sur  des  textes  3  mots  cl£s  on  pourra  mesurer  la  complexity  A  la 
Halstead  (ALF82)  (DRE82) .  Ces  mSmes  textes  const itueront  par  ailleurs,  la  base 

de  mesures  du  type  :  nombre  de  goto  ou  taux  de  commentaires  par  exemple  (FAG7G) 

( MAC  7  8 ) 

entity  logique  :  le  texte  a  maintenant  une  structure  logique  qui  d£crit  son  compor- 
tement  A  1 'execution  :  le  nombre  de  parcours  logiques  indypendants  (MCA76) ,  (AC^S.?) 
ou  la  complexity  du  graphe  logique  (SZE82),  par  exemple,  sont  mesurables. 

systyme  :  le  texte  dycrit  un  systyme  d6composy  en  sous  systdmes  ychangeant  de 
1 * information.  L'entropie  (MOH79)  permet  de  mesurer  1 ' "ordre"  du  systdme  done  la 
quality  relative  de  sa  conception  (IGL82). 

2.4.  Remarques 

Trop  souvent  la  quality  du  logiciel  avionique  n'a  §t6  vue  qu ' A  travers  le  parametre 
fiability.  Ce  point  de  vue  est  beaucoup  trop  restrictif.  La  commande  numyrique  des  avions 
impose  maintenant  une  appryhension  globale. 

Si,  par  exemple,  les  essais  en  vol  demandent  la  modification  d’un  gain,  celle-ci 
ne  doit  pas  demander  un  mois  pour  §tre  rypercutye  dans  le  logicie7  .  ce  qui  peut  etre  le 
cas  si  les  constantes  du  programme  ne  sont  ni  dyclaryes  ni  localisyes. 

L ' uti lisateur  ou  le  client  ne  comprendrait  pas  qu’une  modification  aussi  mineure 
entraine  des  remamements  importants  du  logiciel  et  aboutisse  3  un  coQt  dymesury. 

Cela  suppose  que  le  facteur  externe  de  flexibility  (ou  adaptability  ou  maintena- 
bilite  perfective)  soit  pris  en  compte  au  moment  du  ayve 1 oppemen t .  L'yvaluation  (a  l’aiie 
des  mytriques)  des  crityres  internes  liys  3  ce  facteur  (modularity,  gynyrality,  extensi¬ 
bility,  ...)  peut  permettre  d'6viter  ce  type  de  dysagryment. 


1L  =  0.4 (L+P)  avec  L  nombre  moyen  de  mots  par  phrase  et  P  nombre  moyen  de  mots  de  plus 
i  syllabes  par  100  mots.  (LWB77) 


3. 


CARACTERISTIQUES  DU  LOGICIEL  AVIONIQUE 


3.1.  Probl3mes  posys  (GER79) 

Nous  nous  restreindrons  aux  logiciels  centraux  ou  logiciels  systame  gui  raalisent 
les  fonctions  globales  et  qui  sont  implant§s  dans  le  calculateur  principal  de  1' avion  ou 
de  l'engin. 

Ces  logiciels  centraux  a@roport§s  s 1 apparentent  aux  logiciels  de  contrSle  de 
processus  en  temps  ryel  ;  integration  dans  un  environnement  spycif ique,  fonctionnement 
en  boucle  fermae  od  le  traitement  depend  d’yv&nements  extSrieurs  et  doit  atre  effectuy 
dans  un  temps  trds  court. 

Ces  logiciels  pr£sentent  en  outre  les  caract6r istiques  part iculidres  suivantes  : 

-  Forte  complexity  : 

Bien  que  ces  logiciels  soient  en  g£n£ral  de  tai31e  moyenne  (par  rapport  3  d’autres 
domaines  oO  le  million  d ' instructions  est  courant)  leur  complexity  est  tr3s  aievfe. 

Cela  tient  3  la  complexity  intrinsyque  des  fonctions  qu*ils  ryalisent,  3  la  diversity 
et  3  1 ' interdypendance  de  ces  fonctions. 

Cela  tient  ygalement  3  de  fortes  contraintes  temps  ryel  :  certaines  boucles  d’asservis- 
sement  n§cessitent  des  temps  de  ryponse  de  quelques  millisecondes  (guidage  et  pilotage 
d’un  engin  par  exemple) . 

Les  probldmes  de  synchronisation  entre  les  traitements  internes  au  calculateur  d'une  part, 
et  entre  ces  traitements  et  les  ychanges  avec  le  systame  d'autre  part,  ajoutent  ygalement 
3  la  complexity. 

Enfin,  un  contrdle  permanent  d ' un  grand  nombre  de  param3tres  relatifs  a  des  organes 
essentiels  est  indispensable  au  cours  mSme  du  vol  ; 

-  SQrety  de  f onctionnement  : 

Rappelons  pour  mymoire  que  les  consyquences  des  erreurs  dans  un  logiciel  ayroporty 
pouvent  @tre  tr%s  graves. 

-  Evolutivity  : 

Les  spycif ications  fonctionnel les  du  logiciel  yvoluent  pendant  tout  le  dyveloppement  et 
jusqu’3  la  validation  du  systame  complet.  De  plus,  plusieurs  versions  du  logiciel  d’un 
mime  avion  peuvent  @tre  ddveloppyes  en  paraliaie  ou  successivemen t  pour  rypondre  a  des 
missions  diffyrentes. 

3.2.  Pararoatres  de  quality  associas 

Les  probiames  3  r6soudre  sont  les  suivants  : 

1.  Spycif ication  et  pondyration  des  facteurs  quality  pour  appryhender  globalement 
la  quality  des  logiciels  dycrits  en  3.1. 

2.  Impact  de  ces  facteurs,  acquis  lors  du  dyveloppement  (sp§cif ication,  concep¬ 
tion,  codage)  sur  le  comportement  ult<5rieur  du  systdme  en  qualif ication,  exploi¬ 
tation,  transfert. 

La  spycif ication  de  la  quality  (Fig.  4)  exige  done  : 

.  d’ identifier  les  caract$r istiques  essentielles  du  systame 

.  d ’ appryhender  les  consyquences  de  la  non-spycif ication  d'un  parametre  de  quality 
.  d ' appryhender  les  relations  entre  les  paramatres  externes  de  la  quality. 

Dans  les  logiciels  avioniques  tels  que  dycrits  en  3.1.  les  facteurs  de  quality 
essentiels  sont  :  (Fig.  5  -  Fig.  6) 


en  exploitation  : 


f iability 
conformity 
ef  f icaci ty 


en  maintenancc-ryvision  :  mai ntenabi 1 x t£ 

flexibility 

testability 

en  transfert  :  actuellement  le  cas  se  pose  peu ,  en  eftet , 

le  transfert  du  logiciel  d'un  avion  sur  un  autre  n'est  pas  enrore  un 
processus  courant. 

La  definition  de  ces  parametres  externes  est reporter  en  annexe. 

Le  paramytre  externe  efficacit6  a  un  effet  n6gatif  sur  : 

-  la  maintenabili t6  puisque  1 ’ optimisation  du  code  et  les  techniques  de  codaae 
spycifiques  de  l’efficacity  (place  memoire  et  temps  d'exycution)  ont  la  r6putation  d'etre 
en  conflit  avec  les  bonnes  techniques  de  structuration  et  posent  des  probl&mes  de  main¬ 
tenance.  Cela  est  un  vieux  dybat,  sans  grande  signification  maintenant.  :  les  fcons  conpi- 
lateurs  gyn£rent  un  code  qu’un  programmeur  aura  du  mal  3  optimiser,  le  supplyment  de 
place  mymoire  provoquy  par  la  prog rammat ion  structurye  a  yt6  yvaluy  3  10  *  environ,  sans 
pdnalisation  en  vitesse  d'exycution,  le  potentiel  des  matyriels  actuels  et  des  architec¬ 
tures  associyes  fournit  une  solution  dans  la  plupart  des  cas  critiques. 

-  la  flexibility  puisque  la  gyn6rality  exig6c  accrolt  gynyralement  l'ovcrhead. 


-  la  testability  puisque  la  simplicity  et  la  modularity  cxigyes,  sont  en  conflit 
avee  les  techniques  traditionnel les  de  1 1 ef f icac i ty . 


exploitation  maintenance 


LEGENDE 

A  Le  paraxn^tre  externe  fiabilitG  implique  les  paramdtres  internes 
coherence,  precision,  tolerance  aux  erreurs,  simplicity. 

n  Le  paramdtre  interne  modularity  a  un  effet  nygatif  sur 


Fig.  5 


Paramfctres  quality  d'un  logiciel  avionique 


-IU 


LEGENDE 


oQ  le  paramStre  est  mesurg 


A  oO  les  consequences  apparaissent 


Fig.  6  Mesure  des  para»n$tres  externes  dans  le  cycle  de  vie 
d'un  logiciel  avionique 


4.  MESURE  JB  LA  OUALITE  DANS  LE  DEVELOPPEMENT  D'UN  LOGICIEL  AVION'IfflJE 

Pour  concr6tiser  1  Evaluation  globale  de  la  quality  une  procedure  doit  5tre  mise 
en  place,  procedure  comportant  les  actions  suivantes  : 

1.  Analyse  des_£>arametres_externes 

1.1.  Identification  et  ponderation  des  parametres  externes 

1.2.  Analyse  du  rapport  codt  de  la  qualite  /  coQt  du  cycle  de  vie  associC  et  defi 
nition  d'un  compromis 

1.3.  Definition  du  compromis  sur  les  parametres  externes 

1.4.  Definition  des  parametres  internes  (facteurs) 

1.5.  Description  detaill6e  des  parametres  externes  li6s  3  1 'application 

2.  Specification  des_garam§tres_internes 

2.1.  Identification  des  parametres  internes  critiques  exigfs 

2.2.  D&finition  d’un  pi :n  qualite  pour  obtenir  ces  parametres 

3.  Sgfcif ication_des_estimations_et_des .m|trigues 

3.1.  Speculation  d'une  estimation  pour  chaque  pararndtre  externe 

3.2.  Identification  des  metriques  sp6cifiques  3  appliquer 


Cette  procedure  conduit  4  d6finir  par  exemple  les  tableaux  suivants. 


Paramdtre  cxterne 


Paramdtre  cxterne 

Estimation 

dysirye  par 

phase 

Spycif icat ion 

Conception 

Code 

Qual if ica  tion 

Piabi li t§ 

0,8 

0 , 8 

0,9 

0,99 

Conformity 

0,8 

0,8 

0,9 

0,99 

Ef f icacity 

0,7 

0,7 

0,8 

Paramytr*  interne 

Mytr ique 

tragabili ty 

ryfyrences  croisyes 

comply tude 

listes  de  contrSle 

cohyrence 

cohyrence  procydurale 

cohyrence  des  donnyes 

listes  de  contr61e 

l 

1 

toiyrance  aux  erreurs 

listes  de  contrSle  des  toiyrances  aux 

erreurs 

listes  de  contrGle  sur  les  donnyes  en 

entrye 

recouvrement  des  pannes  logiciel les 
recouvrement  des  pannes  matyrielles 
conditions  d'ytats  sur  les  p6r iphyr iques 

simplicity 

mesure  de  la  structure  de  conception 
programma tion  structure 

complexity  du  flot  de  contrfile  et  du  flot 

I  des  donn§es 

complexity  du  code 

_ . — _ _ _ _ 

L '  appl  ica  tion  des  mStriques  per.dant  le  d6ve loppement  permettra  d 'analyser  les  mesu 
res  faibles,  d’Gvaluer  la  variance  des  mesures,  d’Svaluer  les  mesures  par  rapport  aux 
estimations  et  de  determiner  les  actions  correctives  3  prendre. 

La  Tig.  7  est  un  exemple  partiel  des  m£triques  que  l’on  peut  appliquer  lors  du 
d^ve loppemen t  du  logiciel.  11  y  a  plusieurs  manidres  de  saisir  ces  metriques  selon  le 
degr£  d * automa tisation  du  processus  de  d£veloppement  du  logiciel,  selon  le  niveau  de 
contrftle  quality  operationnel  dans  1 'organisme , selon  le  niveau  m£tv  dologique.  S'il 
n'existe  ni  m£thodes,  ni  outii  automatique,  ni  contrCle  oualite,  les  mesures  seront  peu 
nombreuses  et  peu  signif icatives.  Le  nombre  de  mesures  possibles  augmente  avec  le  niveau 
m&thodologique  puisque  toute  mythode  engendre  une  structure  concr§tis6e  dans  le  vocabu- 
laire  du  texte  resultant  :  mythode  de  specification,  mythode  de  conception,... 


Manuel  lement,  les  revues  de  pro  jet  ou  les  inspections  permet.tent  de  saisir  la  tota¬ 
lity  des  mytriques  nScessaires  ;  leur  traitement  ultyrieur  :  normalisation,  pond^ration 
permet  d'obtenir  une  mesure  quantitative,  globale  et  objective  de  la  quality  mSme  si  cette 
mcsure  doit  Stre  ensuite  interprytye. 

Cette  saisie  manuelle  est  fastidieuse,  chdre  et  se  heurte  souvent  3  des  barri£res 
psycho log iques . 

L ' automatisation  des  mytriques  passe  yvidemment  par  1  ' uti 1 isa t ion  de  processeurs  ; 
la  plupart  existent  d§j3  et  il  suffit  le  plus  souvent  de  les  i ns trumenter .  Prenons 
quelques  exemples  : 

Sp€cif ication  des  besoins.  Leur  §criture  avec  un  systSme  de  traitement  do  texte  yvoluy 
permet  de  fournir  :  structure,  ryfyrences  croisyes,  glossaire.  Les  systdmes  d'aide  3  la 
spycif ication  tels  que  DLAO  (BCD82)  pourront  prendre  en  charge  toutes  les  nosurcs  ic 
qualitys  possibles. 

Conception.  Les  langages  de  conception  structures  tels  ”ue  Pseudocode  (REI82)  sont  main- 
tenant  trSs  rypandus  et  les  processeurs  associys  fournissent  en  sortie  :  table  des  matidrcs, 
ryfyrences  croisyes  des  variables  et  des  modules,  flot  de  contrSle,  ... 

Il  est  relativement  facile  d ' instrumen ter  ces  processeurs  pour  obtenir  les  mytriques.  Le 
systSme  de  programmation  SSP  (IGL80)  prend  automatiquement  en  compte  ces  mesures  et  de 
plus  les  associe  au  code  engendry. 

Codage  et  test.  Il  existe  tout  un  arsenal  de  processeurs  pour  mesurer  la  quality  du  code 
s'il  est  ycrit  en  langage  yvolu#  (FORTRAN,  COBOL,  PASCAL).  La  plupart  des  outils  d'aide 
au  test  :  analyseurs  statiques,  analyseurs  dynamiques,  g6nyrateurs  de  tests,  instrumen- 
teurs  fournissent  les  donn6es  associ6es  aux  mytriques  prycydemment  dyfinies  (exemple 
GRC81) . 

Les  analyseurs  de  quality  mul tilangages  comme,  par  exemple,  le  QUALIMETRE-C  (QUA82, 

SZE82)  fournissent  toutes  les  mesures  de  complexity  textuelles  (HAL77)  et  structurel les 
(MAC 7 6 ,  MOH79 )  possibles. 

Cette  saisie  automa^ique  des  mytriques  : 

-  assure  1 ’objectivi ty  et  la  fiability  de  la  mesure 

-  6vite  les  ryticei.jes  psycholog  iques 

-  ryduit  les  coQtc  de  l'yvaluation  de  la  quality 

-  systymatise  la  mesure. 

Nous  avons  13  les  premiers  yiyments  de  1'ouMllage.  Les  futurs  environnements  de 
programmation  (AIG82)  supporteront  les  plans  d’assurance  quality  par  les  outils  de  dyve- 
loppement  et  par  les  outils  de  mesures  qu'ils  integrent. 

5.  CONCLUSION 

Maxwell  disait  "mesurer  c'est  connaitre" .  La  mStrologie  de  la  quality  du  logiciel 
en  est  3  ses  d§buts  mais  elle  contribuera  3  faire  yvoluer  le  dyveloppement  du  logiciel 
d 1 une  activity  artisanale  vers  une  activity  rypllement  industrielle .  Nous  avons  souligny 
le  fait  que  les  modules  actuels  ne  sont  pas  suffisamment  validys  pour  que  I'on  puisse 
leur  accorder  une  confiance  absolue  ;  ils  sont  cependant  des  indicateurs  suffisamment 
fidSles,  m$me  si  1 ' interpry tation  humaine  doit  rester  en  6veil.  Un  taux  dc 
complexity  supyrieur  3  la  norme  n'est  peut-Stre  pas  repryse  nta  ti  f  d  'un  module  mal  p f*o- 
grammy  mais  indique  peut-Stre  que  ce  module  gSre  un  flot  de  contrOle  important  et  qu'il 
doit  retenir  1 'attention. 


Le  logiciel  avionique,  avec  ses  exigences  de  surete  ie  f onct ionnenent ,  ses  crite 
de  certification  est  une  ciole  privil#gi#e  pour  l’gvaluation  quantitative  de  la  qualit 

La  mesure  de  la  qualit# 

-  conforte  le  plan  qualit#  qui  gere  le  d#veloppement  du  logiciel  et  permet  d'enrichir 
l'historique  des  projets  de  donn6es  objectives 

-  fournit  les  §16ments  du  coi.irQle  qualit#  lors  de  1 ' acquisition  d'un  logiciel 

-  contribue  3  fournir  les  arguments  do  recette  pour  les  organismes  de  qualification  ou 
certification. 


Fig.  7 


Exemple  de  m#triques  et  outils  associ#s 
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ANNEXE 


Definitions  des  paramdtres  externes  (facteurs) 


Conformity  : 


Efficacity  : 


Fiability  : 


Flexibility  : 


Maintainability 


Testability  : 


Attribut  gynyral  du  logiciel,  lequel  doit,  au  fur  et  3  mesure  de  sa 
production,  demeurer  conforme  aux  documents  issus  des  ytapes  prycy- 
dentes.  Une  fois  achev*,  le  logiciel  doit  notamment  Stre  conforme  aux 
spycif icat ions ,  c'ast  3  dire  correspondre  aux  besoins  exprimys,  et  sa 
fabrication  doit  @tre  conforme  aux  exigences  de  quality. 

Aptitude  d'un  logiciel  3  se  limiter  3  1 'utilisation  des  ressources 
(mymoire,  unity  centrale,  durye  des  exycutions)  strictement  nyces- 
saires  3  1 'accomplissement  de  sa  fonction. 

Aptitude  d'un  logiciel  3  assurer  une  fonction  imposye  dans  des 
conditions  donnyes,  pendant  une  durye  donnye. 

Attribut  d'un  logiciel  qui  dysigne  sa  capacity  3  prendre  en  compte 
des  situations  non  rigoureusement  identiques  3  celles  pr6vues  et 
prycisyes  dans  1' exigence  des  besoins. 

Facility  avec  laquelle  un  logiciel  peut  etre  modifiy  dans  le  but 
soit  d'en  corriger  des  dyfauts,  soit  d'en  ytendre  les  possibi ii tes . 
Ceci  implique  que  le  code  soit  compryhensible ,  modifiable  et  testable. 
A  cette  caractyristique  se  rattachent  celles  d 'adaptabi 1 i ty ,  de 
complexity,  de  compryhensibility,  de  concision,  d 'extensibi 1 i ty , 
de  lisibility,  de  reparabili ty ,  de  testability. 

Facility  d ' yiaboration  de  jeux  de  donnyes  de  test  et  de  vyrification 
du  bon  fonctionnemen t  du  programme  lors  de  l'exycution  de  ces 
derniers.  Cette  caractyristique  a  trait  3  la  fois  aux  aides  au 
test  et  au  diagnostic  et  3  1 'effort  nycessaire  au  test. 
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SUMMARY 

Digital  computing  techniques  and,  in  particular,  microprocessors  are  now  being  used 
increasingly  in  secondary  flight  control  systems  such  as  spoilers  and  airbrakes, 
automatic  trim,  and  slats  and  flaps  control. 

These  systems,  though  relatively  undemanding  in  computing  power,  nevertheless  have  high 
integrity  requirements,  particularly  in  fly-by-wire  applications. 

The  requirements  of  high  integrity  systems  are  defined  and  examples  of  failure 
surviving  systems  given. 

Having  discussed  the  impact  of  digital  processors  on  system  design,  various  solutions 
are  reviewed. 

Multiplex  similar  redundant  systems  have  been  used  widely  in  flight  controls  and  some 
of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  detailed.  Software  techniques  applied  to  similar 
redundant  systems  are  then  briefly  described. 

A  dissimilar  redundant  solution,  using  two  different  microprocessors,  is  discussed  and 
the  impact  of  this  architecture  on  software  procedures  is  then  reported. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  review  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  dissimilar 
architecture  approach  as  seen  to  date. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

High  integrity  in  the  context  of  flight  control  systems  means  safety  critical.  With  the 
advent  of  digital  equipment  providing  various  primary  and  secondary  flight  control 
functions  via  the  software,  it  has  been  necessary  to  develop  techniques  for  producing 
safe  software.  In  general  the  methods  used  fall  into  two  categories:  those  aimed  at 
producing  error  free  software  (fault  avoidance)  and  those  aimed  at  providing  software 
which  can  continue  to  operate  after  errors  (fault  tolerance).  The  fault  avoidance 
approach  has  been  successfully  used  by  Marconi  Avionics  for  the  Panavia  Tornado,  Boeing 
YC-14  and  British  Aerospace  Jaguar  Fly-by-Wire  automatic  flight  control  systems. 
Currently  being  developed  is  a  slat  and  flap  control  system  for  the  Airbus  Industrie 
A310  for  which  Marconi  Avionics  supplies  the  control  computers.  This  computer  uses  a 
form  of  fault  tolerant  software  in  which  two  dissimilar  programs  are  executed  by 
dissimilar  processors. 

Fault  tolerance  can  also  be  divided  into  two  methods;  recovery  blocks  and 
dissimilarity.  In  general,  flight  control  systems  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  method 
of  recovery  blocks  where  parts  of  the  program  are  re-run  using  alternate  blocks  of  code 
after  an  error  has  been  found.  This  requires  time  for  the  extra  processing  which  is  not 
usually  available  as  the  normal  processing  needs  to  be  continuous.  Recently  however,  a 
method  for  concurrently  evaluating  the  alternate  blocks  has  been  suggested  (Shepherd, 

J. ,  1982). 

The  dissimilar  approach  is  used  for  the  A 3 1 0  slat  and  flap  control  computers  and  the 
reasons  for  this  choice  of  method  are  described  in  this  paper. 

Initially  the  requirements  of  high  integrity  systems  and  a  brief  history  of  typical 
implementations  are  described.  This  is  followed  by  an  overview  of  the  particular 
requirements  of  the  slat  and  flap  control  system  which  led  to  the  decision  to  produce 
dissimilar  software.  In  this  application  dissimilarity  means  the  generation  of  two 
different  computer  programs  from  a  common  specification,  by  separate  programming  teams 
using  different  programming  languages,  separate  translators  and  host  development 
facilities,  with  different  target  processors. 


2. 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  HIGH  INTEGRITY  SYSTEMS 


Modern  aircraft  encompass  a  large  variety  of  sub-systems  each  having  different 
integrity  constraints.  The  passenger  entertainment  system  will  obviously  have  a  lower 
integrity  required  of  it  than  the  flight  control  system.  It  does  not  perform  a  safety 
critical  function  and  hence  its  loss  can  be  tolerated.  Similarly  any  one  of  the 
navigation  equipments  on  board  an  aircraft  could  cease  to  function  without  giving  rise 
to  a  hazard.  This  is  due  to  the  various  dissimilar  types  of  navigation  systems 
available  to  the  pilot,  eg  inertial  navigation,  ADF,  VOR/DME,  Omega,  Decca,  secondary 
radar  (it  is  unlikely  that  all  will  be  available  in  one  aircraft)  and  the  last-ditch 
techniques  of  a s t ro-n a v  i  ga t  i  on,  dead  reckoning. 

In  contrast,  flight  control  systems  and  stores  management  systems  have  a  higher  level 
of  safety  required  of  them.  Flight  controls  are  obviously  safety  critical  and  the  loss 
of,  say,  the  elevator  controls  during  final  approach  will  almost  certainly  give  rise  to 
a  catastrophe.  This  has  led  to  the  development  of  stringent  design  techniques  based 
upon  earlier  proven  sound  practices  in  order  to  achieve  the  integrity  requirements. 
These  requirements  are  typically  defined  in  probabilistic  terms.  For  instance  the  CAA 
has  suggested  that,  for  automatic  landings,  the  overall  flight  control  system  must  be 
so  safe  that  it  will  not  cause  a  fatal  accident  risk  in  the  landing  phase  greater  th->n 
1  x  1CT7  per  landing.  This  risk  is  the  sum  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  system 
including  mechanics,  hydraulics  and  electronics.  A  typical  risk  figure  apportioned  to 
the  electronics  ( sensor s / compu t t ng/ a c t ua t  i  on)  is  1  x  10"^  per  landing. 

If  the  mean  time  between  failures  (MTBF)  of  the  automatic  flight  control  system  is 
known  or  can  be  inferred  from  previous  experience  or  from  lengthy  test  flying  of  a 
developed  system,  then  the  probability  of  failure  of  the  equipment  during  the  critical 
landing  stage  can  be  calculated  from  the  formula: 

Probability  of  failure  =  Critical  time 

^TBF 

The  critical  time  is  the  time  between  an  irrevocable  decision  to  perform  an  automatic 
landing  and  the  completion  of  the  landing.  Because  the  decision  would  only  be  taker  if 
all  the  necessary  equipment  were  functioning,  only  subsequent  faults  need  be 
considered.  For  an  automatic  landing  this  decision  need  not  be  made  until  the  aircraft 
passes  the  minimum  break-off  height,  typically  about  60ft,  so  that  the  critical  time  is 
about  15  seconds. 

Therefore  an  MTBF  of  1 5  1  =41500  hours 


1  .  icr7  3600 

minimum  is  required  of  the  automatic  landing  system  if  all  failures  are  assumed  to  be 
significant.  Such  a  figure  is  clearly  impossible  to  achieve  with  any  single  system  of 
automatic  equipment  so  that  at  least  one  alternative  means  of  control  and  guidance  must 
be  available  if  a  landing  is  to  be  comleted  following  a  failure  of  the  primary  system. 

Hence,  the  automatic  flight  control  system  must  have  some  level  of  in-built  redundancy. 
There  are  two  pieces  of  data  required  in  -der  for  the  flight  controls  to  remain 
functional  after  a  failure.  These  are  firstly,  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
disagreement  between  redundant  elements  and  second,  the  element  that  has  failed.  This 
allows  the  faulty  channel  to  be  isolated.  Consequently  a  triplex,  triplicated,  duplex 
monitored  or  duplicate  monitored  configuration  is  necessary.  Any  such  system  will 
survive  a  single  fauit  and  continue  operating.  At  least  two  independent  faults  must 
occur  during  the  15  second  landing  period  before  the  system  ceases  to  function.  If  the 
probability  of  a  failure  in  a  single  lane  in  the  system  is  p  then  the  probability  of 
two  lanes  failing  is  3p^  for  a  triplex  scheme.  Hence  =  10"7  gives  an  acceptable 
MTBF  of 


15  1  =  22.75  hours 

■  ■  —  X  - 

1.83  «  10'4  3600 

This  is  easily  achievable  and  the  safety  requirement  is  not  the  determining  criteria.  A 
system  with  22.75  hours  MTBF  is  not  acceptable  to  an  airline  operator  and  a  much  higher 
MTBF  is  required. 

The  automatic  flight  control  during  autoland  represents  a  system  requiring  fail- 
operative  capability.  A  slat  and  flap  system  in  contrast  requires  fail-safe  capability, 
'hat  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  identify  that  there  has  been  a  failure  in  order  to 

shut-down  the  system  operation  and  lock  the  surfaces.  However,  the  requirement  that  the 

probability  of  inadvertent  deployment  of  slats  or  flaps  should  be  less  than  1  x  10“^ 
per  hour  means  that  the  reliability  requirements  are  similar  to  the  autoland  case  and 

the  same  exacting  design  disciplines  need  to  be  applied. 


3. 


IMPACT  OF  DIGITAL  COMPUTERS  ON  SYSTEM  DESIGN 


High  integrity  systems,  such  as  are  required  for  automatic  operation  of  primary  and 
secondary  flight  controls,  have  existed  for  at  least  two  decades  and  a  wealth  of 
experience  has  been  accrued  about  them  by  the  aircraft  industry.  Proven  techniques  for 
achieving  safe  operation  of  flight  control  equipment  have  been  developed.  These 
techniques  allow  the  systems  to  be  more  easily  analysed  by  making  their  structure 
highly  visible.  With  the  advent  of  digital  computers  the  race  towards  ever  increasing 
functional  capability  has  intensified,  but  in  addition  the  problems  that  need  to  be 

solved  have  changed. 

Many  of  the  design  practices  that  have  evolved  for  use  with  analogue  implementations 
are  readily  transferred  to  digital  systems.  However,  two  areas  stand  out  as  requiring 
new  techniques: 

a)  The  general  purpose  nature  of  a  digital  computer  necessitates  a  far  deeper 

understanding  of  the  hardware  failure  modes  and  effects.  For  instance, 
failure  of  the  central  processor  can  affect  all  functions  that  the  computer 
is  intended  to  perform.  In  contrast  an  analogue  system  is  readily  analysed  as 
there  is  dedicated  circuitry  for  each  function. 

b)  Software  is  a  new  entity.  Embodied  in  it  are  the  functional  requirements  of 

the  system.  Executed  by  a  general  purpose  processor  it  has  potential  access 

to  any  part  of  the  flight  control  equipment.  However,  with  no  decades  of 
experience  to  fall  back  on,  there  are  only  now  the  beginnings  of  a  unified 
approach  to  the  design,  construction,  analysis  and  testing  of  software. 

To  be  truly  fail-operational  or  fail-safe,  a  system  must  be  free  from  common  mode 
failures  and  dormant  failures  must  not  affect  system  performance  during  or  after  first 
f ai lure  . 

While  many  of  the  inherent  analogue  problems  related  to  nuisance  d i s c onne c t / f a  i  l  u r e 
t cans i ent / do rmant  failure  trade-offs  are  minimised  in  a  digital  mechanisation,  the 
extent  to  which  the  above  aims  can  be  achieved  is  still  the  essence  of  good  system 
design. 

Common  mode  failure  stems  from  four  main  causes: 

i)  External  environment  of  the  system 

ii)  Inter-channel  inter  ‘eren.ce 

iii)  Common  design  or  manufacturing  errors  in  the  hardware 

iv)  Common  design  or  programming  errors  in  the  software 
(specific  to  digital  systems) 

In  the  next  section  the  methods  used  for  avoiding  common  mode  errors  in  both  the 
hardware  and  the  software  are  detailed. 

4.  SOLUTIONS  TO  REDUNDANCY  FOR  DIGITAL  FLIGHT  CONTROLS 

4.1  Multiplex  Similar  Redundancy 

An  early  digital  aut op i  lot / f  l  i gh t  director  system  (AFDS)  having  fail  operational 
capability  is  that  of  the  Panavia  Tornado.  Two  digital  processors  operate 
asynchronously  with  respect  to  each  other  and  they  also  operate  on  data  from  different 
sensors  (which  are  closely  matched,  however).  Therefore  with  the  fairly  high  control 
law  gains  adopted,  including  the  use  of  integral  control,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
some  sort  of  inter-channel  synchronisation  of  the  digitally  computed  signals  in  order 
to  avoid  divergence  of  the  computer  outputs  which  would  result  in  disconnects.  This 
inter-channel  synchronisation  takes  the  form  of  a  mixture  of  intermediate  signal 
consol idat ion  (achieved  by  analogue  cross-feeds  between  the  computers)  and  low 
authority  synchronisation  of  integrator  states.  These  are  shown  schematically  in  Figure 
4.1  . 


Single  failure  operational  capability  was  also  exhibited  by  the  electronic  flight 
control  system  (EFCS)  for  the  Boeing  YC-14  short  take-off  and  landing  (STOL)  transport 
aircraft  (Corney  J,  1980).  This  aircraft  featured  upper  surface  blown  (USB)  flaps  which 
used  the  Coanda  effect  to  increase  lift  by  blowing  the  jet  engine  efflux  over  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wing.  This  configuration  results  in  a  high  degree  of  coupling  between 
aircraft  axes  and  since  the  USB  flaps  are  fully  fly-by-wire,  ie  there  are  no  mechanical 
input  linkages,  the  EFCS  had  to  be  failure  operational  in  order  to  meet  the  system 
reliability  requirements  during  STOL  operation. 

A  triplex  configuration  was  chosen  (Figure  4.2)  to  satisfy  the  failure  operational 
requirements. 


Figure  ^.2  YC-14  EFCS  Configuration 


Each  computing  lane  contained  a  central  processor,  program  and  data  stores  and  input 
and  output  interface  cards.  The  EFCS  makes  use  of  sets  of  triplex  input  sensors  wnose 
outputs  are  consolidated  as  in  Figure  4.3. 


Figure  4.3  Triplex  Input  Sensor  Data  Consolidation 

Each  sensor  output  is  transmitted  in  serial  digital  form  along  optical  fibres  to  each 
of  the  other  two  channels.  Thus  each  computer  has  available  input  data  not  only  on  its 
own  sensors  but  also  on  the  sensors  associated  with  each  of  the  other  two  channels. 
Identical  algorithms  in  each  computer  consolidate  the  input  sensor  data;  this 
consolidation  enables  the  sensor  inputs  to  each  channel  to  be  equalised  and  it  also 
enables  faulty  sensor  inputs  to  be  detected  and  isolated.  The  software  in  each  channel 
is  identical  and  the  program  cycles  of  the  three  computers  are  synchronised  with  each 
other  in  order  to  remove  apparent  sensor  errors  due  to  sampling  time  differences,  and 
to  ensure  that  the  computers  are  all  working  on  identical  input  data.  On  the  EFCS 
(unlike  the  Tornado  AFDS)  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  provide  rieans  of  cross  feeding 
integrator  states  in  order  to  prevent  divergence  of  computer  outputs. 

Optical  data  transmission  was  adopted  for  inter-channel  communication  to  maintain  the 
highest  possible  integrity  by  removing  the  possibility  of  many  types  of  electrical 
malfunction  in  one  channel  being  transmitted  to  one  or  both  of  the  other  channels  which 
could  cause  loss  of  the  system.  This  form  of  transmission  is  also  not  subject  to 
electro-magnetic  interference  and  eliminates  any  chance  of  electrical  earth  loops. 

Building  on  experience  gained  during  the  Tornado  AFDS  and  YC-14  EFCS  developments,  the 
British  Aerospace  Jaguar  fly-by-wire  integrated  flight  control  system  features  a 
quadruple*  architecture.  This  is  required  in  order  to  achieve  two  failure  survival 
which  is  necessary  because  there  is  no  mechanical  reversion  or  back-up  to  the 
electrical  flight  controls.  In  addition  the  aircraft  will  eventually  fly  with  e 
negative  static  stability  margin. 

The  four  processors  are  a  refined  version  of  the  purpose  built  processors  used  on  the 
YC-14.  They  are  synchronised  to  each  other  and  the  software  in  each  is  identical. 


Input  sensor  data  for  each  channel  is  transmitted  via  optically  isolated  serial  digital 
links  to  the  other  computers  where  it  is  consolidated  using  a  quadruple*  version  of  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Figure  4.3. 


4.2  Software  Development  for  Similar  Redundancy 

Whereas  hardware  is  subject  to  both  design  errors  and  to  component  failures,  software 
cannot  fail  and  is  subject  only  to  design  errors.  Thus  the  software  is  only  dependent 
on  the  particular  states  of  its  input  data  over  a  period  of  time.  Design  errors  in 
hardware  are  reduced  to  acceptable  levels  by  bench,  rig  and  flight  testing.  in  general 
procedures  for  hardware  design  are  well  established  and  hence  well  understood  by  both 
designers  and  certification  authorities.  The  same  cannot  be  said  about  software. 

In  a  high  integrity  system  it  is  clear  that  the  hardware  and  software  need  to  be 
produced  to  the  same  safe  standards. 

Gradually,  with  the  consecutive  programmes  of  Tornado,  YC-14  and  jaguar  F8W,  a  method 
for  the  development  of  safe  software  has  been  refined  (Figure  4.4).  Experience  has  been 
built  upon  as  the  safe  operation  requirements  have  become  more  stringent  with  each  new 
aircraft. 

This  proven  approach  to  high  integrity  flight  software  design,  production  and  testing 
is  directed  towards  reducing  the  risk  of  occurrence  of  common  design  errors  in  flight 
software  to  acceptable  proportions  from  the  point  of  view  of  flight  safety. 

Procedures  have  been  developed  for  implementing  flight  resident  software,  as  specified 
by  a  software  requirements  document,  which  provide  close  c on f i gu r a t  i  on  control  and  good 
visibility  of  the  design,  implementation  and  test  stages. 

A  modular  top-down  structure  for  the  software  has  been  developed,  which  gives  good 
visibility  throughout  the  development  phases.  Each  design  and  test  function  is  well 
documented  and  described  by  means  of  control  documents  for  each  aspect  of  the  software 
development.  Design  reviews  are  used  at  various  stages  in  the  software  implementation 
process  in  order  to  maintain  a  continuous  and  close  check  on  the  integrity  of  the 
software  design.  Following  design  approval  at  the  preliminary  design  review  by  the 
specialist  groups  associated  with  the  project,  a  configuration  control  system  is 
enforced  to  permit  only  authorised  changes  by  means  of  a  formal  change  request 
procedure  . 

Strict  rules  for  methods  of  structuring,  designing,  scaling,  coding,  assembling  and 
testing  the  flight  resident  software  modules  have  also  been  developed.  Equally  strict 
configuration  control  rules  ensure  that  these  'production'  rules  are  implemented. 
Adherence  to  these  rules  throughout  the  software  development  process  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  safe  software  in  which  the  probability  of  design  errors  is  rendered 
ext  reme  l  y  remot  e  . 

These  design  and  control  procedures  together  with  the  modular  structure,  simple  coding 
rules,  use  of  a  macro  expand  facility,  and  the  visibility  provided  by  the  control 
document  structure  all  aid  the  task  of  analysing  the  software  design  for  errors.  All 
aspects  of  the  software  structure  and  execution  in  the  computer  are  analysed  and  tested 
for  possible  errors.  This  verification  of  the  software  is  a  continuous  process  covering 
software  requirements,  module  design  and  coding. 

4.2.1  Design  Methodology 

Following  the  production  of  a  software  requirements  document  which  details  the 
functions  to  be  performed  by  the  computer  program,  these  functions  will  be  split  into 
modules.  Module  interfacing  documentation  is  defined  at  this  stage  such  as  hierarchy 
diagrams  (Figure  4.5),  input  and  output  variable  definitions  and  scaling  information. 

The  modules  which  may  be  called  once  or  many  times  during  a  programme  iteration  are 
grouped  into  frames  to  meet  the  need  for  different  functions  to  be  executed  at 
different  iteration  rates  to  meet  the  combined  requirements  of  system  performance  and 
computing  time  limitations. 

On  completion  of  the  software  tasks  in  each  frame,  the  processors  enter  a  'dynamic 
stop'  or  'pre-master  reset'  (PMR)  mode.  Every  frame  period,  a  master  reset  (MR)  signal 
is  generated  which  returns  control  to  the  executive  module  which  then  calls  the  next 
frame.  This  process  is  repeated  indefinitely;  the  frames  being  called  cyclically  while 
the  processors  are  running. 

This  technique  enables  the  program  required  for  a  system  to  be  broken  down  into  easily 
managed  sections,  each  section  defining  a  function  or  a  process.  Additionally,  a 
programming  change  to  any  one  module  will  not  cause  changes  in  other  modules,  provided 
the  rules  of  communication  between  modules  are  not  contravened.  Also,  the  addition  or 
deletion  of  modules  can  be  achieved  without  greatly  affecting  the  system  program. 

4.2.2  Software  Testing 

Flight  software  is  p r og r e s s i v e l y  tested  at  a  number  of  levels  in  order  to  confirm  its 
compliance  with  the  system  requirements.  During  most  of  its  development,  the  software 
is  tested  on  a  software  simulation  of  the  flight  computer  running  on  a  host  computer. 


figure  4.5  Software  Structure 


Module  level  testing  is  concerned  with  demonstrating  compliance  with  the  appropriate 
module  design  specification.  All  combinations  of  maximum,  minimum  and  selected 
intermediate  values  are  tested  as  well  as  certain  combinations  of  logic  inputs.  The 
tests  ensure  activation  of  all  decision  paths  in  the  module  as  well  as  checking  for 
overflow  conditions/  subroutine  calls,  parameter  passing  and  the  correctness  and 
continuity  of  the  arithmetic. 

The  programmer  who  designs  and  codes  a  module  is  precluded  from  produc'  g  the  test 
specifications  and  performing  the  tests  on  that  module. 

frame  level  testing  is  concerned  with  demonstrating  compliance  with  the  system 
requirements  and  s pe c i f i c a t i ons .  For  example,  a  complete  control  law  axis  mar  be 
processed  by  one  frame.  Tests  are  made  for  intermodule  compatibility,  data/program 
module  compatibility,  control  flow,  data  flow,  end-to-end  resolution,  dynamic  tests  of 
filters,  monitors  and  limiters. 

The  testing  procedure  will  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  modules  and  will  use  the  same 
general  purpose  test  harness.  Testing  at  this  stage  will  be  concerned  with  the 
detection  of  program  errors  and  system  performance. 

Testing  of  the  fully  assembled  program  will  be  concerned  with  ensuring  that  the  program 
functions  correctly,  as  a  system.  A  test  specification  is  produced  which  checks  the 
software  package  against  the  customer's  requirements. 

Following  completion  of  the  total  program  tests,  the  flight  software  is  integrated  into 
separately  verified  flight  hardware,  although  certain  critical  hardware-related 
software  modules  are  integrated  ahead  of  this  time. 

Initial  integration  tests  are  made  involving  end-to-end  static  tests,  the  repetition  of 
the  total  program  tests,  start  up  tests  and  mode  sequence  tests.  This  is  followed  by 
closed  loop  testing  with  a  hybrid  computer  containing  an  aerodynamic  simulation.  The 
complete  system  is  subjected  to  automated  test  sequences  for  all  modes  of  operation  and 
flight  conditions  prior  to  any  flight  testing, 

4.3  Multiplex  Dissimilar  Redundancy 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  computing  throughput  requirements  for  previous  digital  flight 
control  systems,  a  purpose  built  processor  has  been  developed.  This  currently  uses  a 
bit-slice  implementation  to  give  typically  800,000  instructions  per  second  based  on  a 
typical  control  system  instruction  mix. 


For  secondary  flight  control  systems  such  as  s po i l e r s /a i rb r a k e s  ,  automatic  trim,  slats 
and  flaps,  and  even  some  primary  functions  such  as  yaw  damping,  the  throughput 
requirements  are  much  less  onerous.  Computer  units  for  these  applications  are  capable 
of  being  implemented  using  any  of  a  number  of  8  and  16  bit  microprocessors. 

These  Systems,  though  relatively  undemanding  in  computing  power,  nevertheless  have  high 
integrity  requirements. 

An  example,  currently  at  the  flight  trials  stage,  is  the  slat  and  flap  control  system 
for  the  Airbus  Industrie  A310  commercial  aircraft. 


Failure  survival  constraints  are  imposed  upon  the  electronic  control  system  since  there 
are  no  mechanical  links  from  the  pilot's  controls  to  the  surfaces,  ie  it  is  a  fly-by¬ 
wire  System.  The  safety  constraints  are  defined  by  probabilities  for  various 
occurrences,  including: 


1) 


Inadvertent  deployment  of  the  slats  or  flaps  must  have  a  probability  of  less 
than  10”^  per  flight  hour. 


2)  Slats  or  flaps  no  longer  operating  and  no  warning  given  to  the  pilot,  must 
have  a  probability  of  less  than  10"^  per  flight  hour. 

3)  Slats  not  operable  must  nave  a  probability  less  than  10“^  per  flight  hour. 

These  constraints  relate  to  the  entire  slat  and  flap  operating  systems  and  include  the 
electronic,  mechanical  and  hydraulic  components.  Hence  the  requirement  for  safe 
operation  of  the  SFCC  has  to  be  better  than  the  above  figures. 

In  considering  candidate  system  architectures  to  achieve  the  stated  requirements,  one 
of  the  major  considerations  was  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  task  in  relation  to 
other  flight  control  tasks.  Operation  of  the  slats  and  flaps  as  performed  by  the 
software,  is  mainly  a  sequence  of  logical  expressions  rather  than  arithmetic 
expressions  and  complex  filters  as  would  be  found  in  typical  autopilots  and 
autostabi l i sers .  This  results  in  throughput  and  instruction  set  requirements  that  can 
be  readily  achieved  by  commercially  available  microprocessors.  The  use  of  micro¬ 
processors  allows  a  significant  cost  saving  when  compared  to  such  a  system  using  a 
purpose  built  processor.  However,  the  disadvantage  of  microprocessors  in  high  integrity 
applications  is  that  their  internal  workings  are  not  visible.  Thus  the  failure 
mechanisms  of  such  processors  cennot  be  predicted. 


Another  major  factor  in  the  choice  of  an  architecture  is  the  views  of  the  certification 
authorities.  Lack  of  experience  in  the  industry  and  the  difficulty  in  assessing  the 
integrity  of  software  has  led  to  recommendations  from  the  authorities  that 
consideration  be  given  to 


a ) 


the  use  of  monitoring,  limiting  or  other  provisions  which  are  independent  of 
the  digital  computation,  to  reduce  the  effect  of  failure  within  it. 


b)  the  use  of  dissimilar  elements 
particularly  where  analysis  may 
processor) . 


in  critical  portions  of  the  equipments, 
be  difficult  or  inconclusive  (e.g.  the 


The  third  major  factor  is  the  failure  survival  requirements.  In  a  control  system  such 
as  on  the  Jaguar  fly-by-wire  aircraft,  it  is  not  enough  just  to  identify  that  there  has 
been  a  failure.  It  is  also  necessary  to  continue  to  work  correctly  after  the  failure. 
Hence  the  necessity  to  identify  where  the  failure  is  and  to  isolate  or  absorb  it. 
However  for  the  A310  slats  and  flap  system  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  there  ha*--  been 
a  failure.  On  recognition  of  the  failure,  there  are  brakes  in  the  wings  which  are 
operated  to  freeze  the  surfaces  in  their  current  position.  Although  this  may  mean  a 
slatless  or  flapless  landing  or,  indeed,  an  immediate  return  to  the  airport  from  which 
the  aircraft  has  just  been  taking  off,  it  does  not  prevent  the  continued  safe  flight 
and  landing  of  the  aircraft.  This  necessity  for  fail-safe  capability  is  reflected  in 
the  safety  requirements  as  outlined  above,  item  3  (slats  not  operable:  probability  <10“ 
5  per  hour)  being  more  an  availability  than  a  safety  constraint. 

It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  two  different  microprocessors  should  be  used  in 
parallel  to  perform  the  slat  and  flan  operating  task.  This  makes  the  probability  of  a 
•  on  internal  failure  or  design  error  within  the  microprocessors  extremely  unlikely. 
It  5lso  ensures  dissimilarity  of  the  software  at  the  code  level. 


Although  this  was  felt  to  increase  the  level  of  confidence  that  a  common  coding  error 
would  be  minimal,  it  does  not  resolve  the  problem  of  common  software  structure  or 
algorithmic  design  errors.  Hence  it  was  decided  to  perform  two  complete  software 
development  tasks,  one  "or  each  microprocessor,  with  only  the  system  requirements  as 
produced  by  the  customer  oeing  common  to  the  two. 


4.3.1  System  Description 


A  schematic  diagram  of  the  computer  architecture  is  shown  in  figure  4.6.  Two  computers 
are  required  in  order  to  meet  the  availability  requirements. 
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Figure  4.6  Computer  Architecture  Schematic 

Internally  each  of  the  computers  contains  two  different  microprocessors.  A  computer 
will  only  drive  its  hydraulic  motor  if  both  microprocessors  agree,  otherwise  the  motor 
output  is  locked  leaving  the  other  computer  to  drive  the  system. 

If  a  computer  fails,  this  will  be  detected  by  the  different  outputs  from 
microprocessors  1  and  2  and  the  computer  will  then  isolate  itself. 

If  there  is  an  uncommanded  movement  of  the  output  e.g.  a  torque  shaft  breaks,  then  both 
computers  will  detect  the  incorrect  deployment  and  will  operate  the  wing  brakes.  This 
freezes  the  flaps/slats  in  their  current  position. 

4.4  Software  Development  for  Dissimilar  Redundancy 

A  separate  software  requirements  document  (SRD)  is  produced  for  each  lane.  Having 
produced  the  SRD,  the  software  development  procedure  then  follows  the  normal  path,  in 
each  lane,  of  top-down  analysis  to  produce  a  modular  structure,  and  to  design  and 
generate  the  code  for  each  module. 

At  this  stage,  instead  of  embarking  on  module  testing,  the  approach  that  has  been  taken 
is  to  assemble  the  software  for  each  lane  and  then  to  perform  ha  r  dwa  r  e  /  so  f  t  wa  r  e 
integration  testing.  It  is  felt  that,  since  the  lanes  must  agree  to  provide  the 
computing  function,  they  each  provide  for  the  other  the  most  stringent  test 
environment.  This  test  philosophy  is  amplified  in  section  4.4.2. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  design  errors  being  introduced  by  a  common  assembly  fault, 
two  different  host  computer  facilities  are  used  to  assemble  code  for  the  two 
processors. 

The  choice  of  microprocessors  from  two  different  suppliers  further  reduces  the  risk  of 
the  associated  assembler  packages  having  common  errors. 

Each  microprocessor  memory  is  loaded  from  the  associated  development  system  in  a 
dedicated  format .  These  formats,  which  are  different,  are  read  by  the  PROM  programmer 
which  is  independently  checked  for  correct  function. 


The  two  software  development  activities  are  kept  completely  separate,  the  two  programs 
eventually  being  proved  by  integration  with  the  hardware. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  software  development  process  is  shown  in  Figure  4.7. 
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Figure  4.7  Dissimilar  Software  Development 
4.4.1  Design  Methodology 


One  disadvantage  of  trying  to  verify  software  by  testing  is  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  software  is  free  from  design  errors.  In  a  similar  redundant 
system  the  probability  of  an  undetected  software  design  error  adversely  affecting  the 
system  safety  must  be  ompatible  with  the  integrity  objective. 

For  the  Airbus  Industrie  A310  SFCC,  the  software  has  been  prepared  twice,  using  two 
different  software  development  facilities.  The  flight  resident  software  suites  thus 
produced  are  executed  by  different,  asynchronously  operated  microprocessors.  The 
outputs  of  the  two  microprocessors  are  continuously  compared  and  any  difference  greater 
than  a  defined  threshold  causes  the  system  to  disconnect  after  a  preset  time  delay, 
with  all  output  drives  being  removed. 

A  design  error  in  one  of  the  two  dissimilar  lanes  can  never  produce  a  hazardous  output 
from  the  system. 

Design  errors  in  both  dissimilar  lanes  could  only  produce  a  hazardous  output  if  their 
resultant  effect  was  identical  and  occurred  within  the  pre-set  time  delay  of  the  cross¬ 
lane  comparison. 

The  benefits  of  dissimilarity  are  clear.  The  precautions  that  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  dissimilarity  is  maintained  are  listed  below. 

.  Software  for  each  of  the  two  processors  is  prepared  by  two  different  groups. 

.  The  processors  are  different  for  the  two  lanes,  are  made  by  different 

manufacturers  and  have  different  instruction  sets. 


The  two  suites  of  software  are  prepared  and  assembled,  using  two  different 
software  facilities  -  also  made  by  different  manufacturers. 


The  processors  obey  instructions  which  have  different  object  code  and  are  located 
in  differently  mapped  program  stores. 


.  The  data  used  by  the  processors  are  Located  in  data  stores  which  are  also 

differently  mapped. 

.  The  processors  have  separate  clocks  and  operate  asynchronously  so  that  there  is  no 
requirement  for  frame  synchronisation  to  link  them  together. 

.  The  program  store  for  each  processor  is  loaded  using  a  PROM  tape,  the  format  of 

which  is  different  for  the  two  lanes,  since  each  is  generated  by  a  different 

support  system. 

.  Discrete  words  exchanged  cross-lane  for  monitoring  have  their  bit  pattern 

deliberately  shifted.  This  avoids  the  possibility  of  a  common  error  when  comparing 
the  two  lane  outputs  in  each  lane. 

With  these  precautions  it  is  unlikely  that  the  same  software  design  error  can  occur  in 
both  lanes  to  produce  the  same  hazardous  and  undetected  output  simultaneously  from  both 
lanes . 

4.4.2  Software  Verification 

In  a  similar  redundant  system,  where  software  is  common  to  all  lanes,  a  single  software 
error  could  cause  loss  of  the  total  system.  A  software  verification  procedure  has, 
therefore,  been  developed  which  reduces  the  software  risk  to  acceptable  proportions. 

Several  of  the  techniques  thus  developed  incur  no  significant  cost  penalty  and  can  be 
applied  directly  to  the  dissimilar  approach. 

With  other  techniques,  such  as  module  testing,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  applied 
depends  on  the  complexity  of  the  module  function  and  the  consequences  of  not  detecting 
errors.  These  techniques  have  to  be  critically  reviewed  and  applied  as  necessary  to 
achieve  the  required  level  of  integrity. 

Testing 

The  duplication  of  software  is  considered  to  provide  sufficient  integrity  to  meet  the 
safety  requirements  of  a  system  in  which  availability  is  not  a  predominant  requirement. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that,  to  provide  the  required  availability,  certain  module 
tests  needed  to  be  performed.  The  modules  are  divided  into  three  categories; 

a)  critical  modules  which  will  be  subjected  to  full  testing  e.g.  those  that 
drive  system  outputs  or  monitor  for  asymmetrical  deployment  or  runaways. 

b)  modules  that  will  require  supplementary  testing  because  the  so f t wa re/ ha rdwa re 
integration  tests  do  not  accurately  check  certain  thresholds. 

c)  modules  requiring  no  testing  other  than  that  performed  during 

ha rdwa re / sof t wa r e  integration. 

5.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  major  task  in  any  flight  control  system  development  is  the  proving  that  the  design 
achieves  the  required  integrity  level.  The  conventional  approach  has  been  to  duplicate 
the  hardware  and  software.  This  paper  has  described  an  alternative  approach  of  using 
dissimilar  design  and  implementation.  In  the  following  paragraphs  these  two  approaches 
are  compared  and  contrasted  in  order  to  isolate  the  essential  parameters  required  to 
decide  which  approach  to  adopt  for  a  particular  application. 

The  production  of  high  integrity  software  involves  four  distinct  phases;- 

a)  Accurate,  unambiguous  definition  of  requ  i  rement s . 

b)  Structuring  and  preparation  in  a  dearly  visible  manner  to  reduce  the 

probability  of  design  errors  during  implementation  to  an  acceptable  level  and 
to  assist  in  the  identification  and  elimination  of  those  errors  that  occur. 

c)  Testing  to  prove  that  the  functions  defined  in  the  specification  are  realised 

and  that  no  unforeseen  and  unwanted  functions  exist. 

d)  Configuration  control  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  design  errors  into 

proven  software  when  making  changes. 

In  preparing  software  for  the  A310  SfCC  described  in  this  paper,  proven  procedures  for 
items  (a),  <b>  and  (d>  that  have  evolved  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  decade  have  been 
used . 

With  regard  to  testing,  item  (c)  above,  it  is  difficult  to  write  more  than  a  few  words 
of  software  and  guarantee  that  it  is  entirety  free  of  errors.  It  is  equally  difficult 
to  apply  any  measure  of  integrity  to  the  software  so  produced.  At  best,  one  can  only 
test  extensively  and  state  that  the  software  is  correct  ‘beyond  all  reasonable  doubt*. 


For  a  secondary  flight  control  system/  availability  may  be  a  less  stringent  requirement 
than  safety.  In  this  case  the  need  for  extensive  testing  can  be  avoided  by  adopting  a 
dissimilar  software  and  hardware  approach  in  which  the  outputs  of  two  dissimilar  micro¬ 
processors  are  compared.  Commands  which  agree  are  executed,  commands  which  disagree  for 
more  than  a  predetermined  time  cause  the  complete  channel  to  disconnect.  Asynchronous 
operation  and  dissimilar  hardware  means  that  the  probability  of  any  fault  condition, 
whether  due  to  failure  or  design,  causing  the  same  erroneous  output,  simultaneously  in 
both  microprocessors,  is  negligible. 

Provided  that  the  software  is  tested  sufficiently  to  ensure  that  availability  is 
acceptable  it  is  believed  that  this  approach  inherently  gives  higher  confidence  that 
faults  will  be  detected  than  the  more  conventional  extensive  testing  at  module  level 
which  is  essential  for  a  similar  redundant  configuration. 

However,  for  an  application  where  a  fail  operative  system  is  necessary,  three 
dissimilar  software  suites  may  be  required.  This  would  incur  a  large  software 
development  cost  overhead  in  comparison  to  an  extensively  tested  single  program  for  a 
simitar  redundant  system.  In  addition  there  would  be  three  sets  of  comparisons  to  make 
on  dissimilar  results  in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  an  error  and  isolate  its 
source.  This  could  lead  to  a  different  threshold  for  each  comparison  in  order  to  reduce 
the  occurrence  of  nuisance  disconnects. 

In  short,  the  integrity  of  a  system  is  dependent  on  the  error  probability  and  the 
availability  is  dependent  on  the  nuisance  disconnect  probability.  A  dissimilar  system 
will  inherently  have  a  lower  probability  of  failing  to  perform  correctly  due  to  a 
single  design  error  than  a  similar  redundant  system.  Conversely,  the  similar  redundant 
system  which  uses  consolidated  sensor  data  and  synchronised  processing,  will  inherently 
be  less  prone  to  nuisance  disconnects  than  a  dissimilar  system  in  which  the  processing 
is  asynchronous  and  sensor  data  is  not  necessarily  consolidated. 

In  a  similar  redundant  system,  time  is  spent  reducing  the  probability  of  there  being 
residual  design  errors  when  the  software  is  in  service,  by  performing  extensive 
testing.  For  the  A310  dissimilar  SFCC  it  has  been  found  during  hardware/software 
integration  that  most  errors  are  due  to  there  being  more  than  one  interpretation  of  the 
system  requirements  and  to  the  difference  in  computed  outputs  from  each  lane  causing 
nuisance  disconnects.  Hence  more  time  has  to  be  spent  in  reducing  the  occurrence  of 
such  disconnects  than  in  a  similar  redundant  system. 

Therefore,  the  choice  of  a  similar  or  dissimilar  approach  needs  to  be  weighed  in  the 
light  of  the  relative  integrity  and  availability  requirements.  A  system  having  high 
integrity  but  low  availability  requirements  is  better  served  by  dissimilar  software, 
the  inherent  integrity  being  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  rate  of  nuisance  disconnects. 
Conversely,  a  system  having  high  integrity  and  high  availability  requirements  may  be 
better  served  by  a  similar  software  architecture  since  the  probability  of  a  nuisance 
disconnect  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  the  probability  of  a  design  error. 
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SUMMARY 

This  paper  proposes  the  use  of  software  fault  tolerance  techniques  as  a  neans  of  controlling  the 
cost  of  software  in  avionics  as  well  as  as  a  neans  of  addressing  the  issue  of  system  unreliability  due  to 
faults  in  software. 

Ob'  vations  are  first  nade  about  the  problem  of  escalating  budgets  for  software  and  about  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  causes  of  the  increased  costs,  the  nature  of  possible  actions  and  methods 
proposed— and  not  proposed— for  addressing  the  problem.  An  experiment  in  the  measurement  of  software 
"rel  iabi  1  ity"  is  briefly  mentioned  in  order  to  support  the  construction  of  a  simple  model  relating  tt>e 
cost  of  a  software  module  to  the  effect  upon  the  reliability  of  systems  containing  the  nodule. 

Attention  is  then  paid  to  schemes  for  usinq  dissimilar  redundancy  in  software  to  obtain  a  degree  of 
tolerance  to  software  faults  in  systems  which  must  achieve  high  levels  of  reliability.  Another  simple 
model  is  developed— expressing  the  relationship  of  a  "fault  tolerance"  scheme  to  system  reliability.  The 
model  serves  to  discuss  and  question  the  customarily  expected  benefit,  an  increase  in  system  reliability, 
to  be  obtained  from  fault  tclerance  schemes. 

Finally,  the  simple  models  are  combined  to  develop  a  system  level  view  of  the  relationships  among 
cost,  redundancy  and  reliability.  The  view  suggests  the  strategy,  unconventional  in  the  software  world, 
of  deliberately  choosing  to  develop  less  reliable,  dissimilarly  redundant  software  modules  in  order  to 
lower  total  software  costs  and  increase  the  credibility  of  the  estimates  of  their  "rel iabi 1 i ty. " 


INTRODUCTION 


The  assertion  that  the  costs  related  to  software  have  become  significant,  even  dominant,  factors  in 
budgets  for  the  acquisition  and  use  of  digital  systems  is  widely  accepted.  Consequently,  more  attention 
is  being  devoted  to  understanding  and  developing  methods  for  forecasting  and  controlling  or  reducing  the 
costs.  No  adequate  complex  of  methods  appears  to  have  yet  come  into  use,  however,  and  the  growth  in 
total  cost  continues— seemi ngly  unconstra i ned  when  compared  to  the  decreasing  costs  of  associated 
hardware. 

In  general,  the  techniques  available  or  proposed  for  abating  the  costs  of  software  have  had  two 
cormon  characteristics  of  particular  interest.  They  have  been  conventional  in  the  sense  of  being 
variants  of  quite  general  notions  which  are  commonly,  perhaps  uncritically,  believed  to  have  beneficial 
effects  upon  costs.  Additionally,  they  have  been  nonspecific.  That  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
customary  prerogative  of  management  to  control  the  level  and  duration  of  utilization  of  resources,  the 
techniques  have  provided  no  means  by  which  arbitrary,  but  specific,  amounts  of  costs  could  be  exchanged 
for  equally  specific  amounts  of  alternative  consequences.  F o-  example,  the  concept  of  a  "chief 
programmer  team"  is  a  particular  application  of  the  notion  that  the  structure  of  an  organization  affects 
the  quality  of  its  product,  an  extrapolation  of  the  aphorism  that  the  structure  of  a  system  is  a 
determinant  of  its  behavior.  Consequently,  the  utility  of  the  technique  is  not  questioned  in  principle 
and  a  priori ,  although  the  relation  between  marginal  benefits  and  costs  is  nebulous  and  fractional 
application  of  the  technique  is  clearly  not  an  option. 

Software  related  costs  have  grown  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  most  readily  obvious  factor  is 
undoubtedly  inflation  in  the  general  economy.  While  an  increase  in  costs  due  to  inflation  does  not 
represent  a  real  increase  in  the  use  of  resources,  it  does  indicate  that  the  mix  of  resources  utilized 
has  become  less  optimal.  This  suggests  that  in  order  to  counter  the  effect  of  inflation  a  successful 
cost  reduction  or  control  scheme  should  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  address  the  redistribution  and 
replacement  of  costlier  resources  with  less  costly.  Thus  schemes  which  are  intended  to  provide  greater 
visibility  and  control  of  the  existing  development  procedures  are  not  likely  to  be  very  successful.  The 
concept  of  a  "chief  programmer  team"  appears  to  be  in  this  category,  as  are  schemes  to  increasingly 
formalize  documentation  requirements  and  change  configuration  control  procedures. 

Perhaps  a  more  significant  cause  of  increased  costs  is  the  simple  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
software  required  .is  digital  systems  with  embedded  software  replace  older  technology.  Not  only  do  the 
costs  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increased  amount  of  software,  but,  as  the  discipline  of  economics 
teaches,  in  the  absence  of  equally  rapid  technological  progress,  more  and  thus  less  efficient  resources 
must  be  used.  In  the  case  of  software,  a  people-intensive  activity,  this  means  a  lowering  of  the  average 
level  of  capability  of  the  personnel,  technical  and  managerial,  in  both  the  development  and  maintenance 
phases  of  the  software  life  cycle.  This  suggests  that  schemes  which  would  be  successful  in  countering 
this  cause  of  increases  in  cost  must  lessen  the  need  for  people  in  the  software  life  cycle.  This  can  !>e 
accomplished  either  by  eliminating  activities  in  the  software  life  cycle  or  hy  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  people  involved  in  the  activities.  If  such  schemes  require  an  excessive  investment 
of  capital  or  the  introduction  of  costlier  resources  in  other  areas  of  the  software  activity,  they  may 
not  be  successful  as  cost  savers.  The  introduction  of  "prograrmer  workbenches"  and  "higher  order 
languages”  are  such  productivity  improvement  schemes.  They  require  considerable  investment  of  capital 
and  continued  use  of  the  more  knowledgeable  personnel.  Moreover,  they  are  selective  schemes  in  that  they 
affect  the  implementation  stages  of  program  development  more  than  testing  and  maintenance  stages. 
Considered  as  a  cost  control  scheme  "correctness  proving"  would  appear  to  be  in  the  category  of  schemes 
which  eliminate  an  activity.  That  is,  if  a  program  were  absol  itely  correct,  then  there  would  be  no  need 
for  its  maintenance.  Presently,  however,  the  technique  requires  more  expensive  resources,  in  terns  of 
personnel  and  computer  time,  than  it  releases.  Also,  there  is  currently  no  agreement  that  the  technique 
ever  will  generate  the  desired  "perfect"  software. 


Increased  costs  of  software  have  also  been  caused  by  ”orp  de-’and’og  re- \u'  renents  for  digital  system 
performance,  -equirenents  v.'hich  have  been  achieved  by  means  of  ever  more  sophisticated  software,  "o  snne 
extent  these  costs  are  the  esult  of  the  very  success  of  digital  systems  in  pro*/ ’ding  computational 
capabilities  which  were  not  previously  available.  The  increased  cnplexity  o*  the  software  requires 
either  more  knowledgeable,  and  thus  more  expensive,  personnel  in  the  development  and  maintenance  phases 
or  causes  an  increase  in  maintenance  activity.  rhis  suggests  'hat  to  counter  the  effect  of  demands  for 
increased  performance  and  sophistication,  schemes  should  be  sought  which  reduce  the  complexity  inherent 
in  software.  This  seens  to  be  the  goal  of  "structured  programming, ''  However,  it  seems  to  require 
additional  rather  than  less  training  of  personnel. 

The  notion  advanced  in  this  paper  is  that  in  jn  avionics  context,  and  possibly  in  otner  contexts  in 
which  there  is  an  appropriately  demanding  requiremen*  for  reliability  and  maintainability,  techniques  of 
software  fault  tolerance  utilizing  redundant  modules  of  software  can  be  used  to  control  costs.  They  do 
the  "good"  things  previously  cited.  The  level  of  redundancy,  a  parameter  usually  considered  only  for 
design  purposes,  becomes  available  to  management  as  a  parameter  for  controlling  costs.  Rut  more 
important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  inhibiting  acceptance,  the  notion  is  unconvent ional --in  the  world  of 
software.  It  is  unconventional  because  software  fault  tolerance  techniques  have  been  developed  to 
enhance  reliability  and  are  considered  to  be  more,  not  less,  costly  and  therefore  less,  not  more, 
desirable.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  for  this  paper  arose  as  a  reaction  to  a  statement  which  expressed  a 
consensus  in  a  "working  meeting”  and  was  unchal lenged  in  light  of  its  apparent  logic.  The  statement  was 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  requ i rement s ,  the  use  of  a  quantitative  measure  of  the  "rel i ahi 1 ity"  of 
software  should  be  shunned  since  it  would  necessitate  the  use  of  software  fault  tolerance  and  redundancy 
techniques  which  would,  in  turn,  increase  costs.  Hence  because  of  the  less  conventional  nature  of  the 
technique  proposed  and  the  ^eed  for  its  justification,  this  paper  appears  somewhat  polemic. 


MODELING  COST 

In  order  to  express  a  relation  between  the  cost  of  generating  software  and  its  reliability 
requirement,  we  borrow  from  a  recent  experimental  study  of  software  reliability  (Nagel,  1982).  Data  from 
the  study  support  the  assertion  that 

after  k  faults  have  been  corrected  in  a  program,  the  probability  of  error  during  each 
succeeding  execution  of  the  proqram  can  b?  approximated  by  the  constant  e*'34™)  ,  where  the 

parameters  a  and  b  depend  upon  the  program  and  the  statistical  distribution  of  the  input  lata 
and  can  be  estimated  from  data  obtained  during  a  controlled  process  of  uncovering  the  faults. 

The  terms  "fault"  and  "error"  used  in  the  preceding  statement  are  not  synonomous.  A  program  is 
understood  to  be  simply  an  embodiment  of  an  abstract  relation  between  variables  which  is  usually  defined 
by  a  specification,  implied  by  a  requirement,  etc,  Thus  a  program,  the  embodiment,  has  structure  which 
is  not  part  of  the  abstract  relation.  The  program  can  be  created  with  a  structure  which,  for  some 
inputs,  generates  outputs  which  are  not  those  implied  by  the  abstract  relation.  "Fault"  refers  to  such  a 
flawed  structure;  it  can  be  remedied,  presumably  when  its  presence  is  signaled  by  the  occurrence  of  an 
error.  No  statement  is  made  here  about  the  process  by  which  faults  are  generated.  "Error"  refers  to 
output  data  which,  while  consistent  with  the  structure  of  the  software  which  generated  them,  differ  from 
the  values  implied  by  the  original  abstract  relation.  During  operation,  it  is  the  error  which  propogates 
through  a  system;  it  is  the  error  which  can  be  detected  and  can  signal  the  presence  of  a  fault.  Whereas 
faults  have  "always"  existed,  errors  "occur"  and  thus  correspond  to  events  which  have  rates  of 
occurrence.  An  execution  of  a  program  refers  to  the  generation  of  an  output  data  set  in  response  to  an 
input  data  set.  The  time  period  of  an  execution  is  assumed  to  be  small  compared  with  the  use  period,  the 
many  executions,  of  a  program.  While  it  might  be  possible  in  the  future  to  estimate  the  parameters  a  and 
b  from  descriptive  information  about  the  program  at  the  completion  of  a  standardized  acceptance  test,  for 
the  present  discussion  it  is  sufficient  that  they  can  be  estimated  by  a  controlled  process  of  repetitive 
trials  beginning  after  a  standardized  acceptance  test. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  referenced  study  is  that  a  software  module  in  a  system  can  be 
considered  to  be  a  component  havinq  a  constant  error  rate  during  the  time  it  is  in  operation  (which  is 
assumed  to  be  a  fraction  of  the  elapsed  time  of  system  operation).  Thus,  conventional  notions  of 
reliability  can  be  discussed  if  errors  from  software  modules  are  considered  to  be  causes  of  digital 
system  failures.  Of  course,  not  all  software  errors  would  likely  result  in  digital  system  failure,  what 
will  constitute  a  failure  will  depend  upon  the  application.  Therefore,  equating  one  with  the  other  is  a 
conservative  assumption--which  will  be  considered  again  below.  With  this  assumption,  computations  of 
mean  time  to  system  failure  due  to  software  module  error  have  some  meaning.  Conversely,  a  reliability 
budget  for  the  various  components  of  a  digital  system  can  assign  a  maximum  allowable  error  (failure)  rate 
to  a  software  module. 

Thus,  assuming  that,  a  meaningful  input  data  stream  can  be  obtained  or  generated  and  assuminq  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  process  of  uncoverinq  and  removing  k  faults  from  a  software  module,  and 
the  estimation  of  the  parameters  a  and  b  in  the  process,  the  error  (failure)  rate  of  a  module  during  its 
subsequent  operation  can  be  expressed  as 

xk  =  3600  m  e"(a+bk) 

where  m  is  the  number  of  executions  per  second  required  by  tbe  application.  The  expected  amount  of  time 
taken  during  the  controlled  process  to  discover  and  remove  the  k  faults,  that  is,  to  "debug"  a  module  to 
a  criterion  ,  can  be  expressed  as 


MTTDX  -  r£  — 
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where  1/c  is  the  time  per  execution,  r  denotes  a  number  of  repetitions  required  during  the  "debugging" 
process  in  order  to  gather  the  data  from  which  a  and  b  are  estimated.  Note  that  the  term  "debugging"  is 
here  used  for  the  controlled  process  of  testing  an  "accepted"  software  module  to  a  required  *  level. 

Additional ly,  in  the  assertion  above  there  is  an  implied  ordering  of  faults  in  term  of  their 
contribution  to  error  rates  of  software  modules.  This  means  that  each  fault  wil1  require  an  increasingly 
long  time  to  be  uncovered.  If  a  module  is  not  reliable  at  the  end  of  "acceptance"  testing,  data  for 
estimating  the  parameters  a  and  b  will  be  relatively  easily  accumulated  and  a  long  "debug"  phase  will  be 
forecast.  If  a  module  is  relatively  reliable  at  the  end  of  "acceptance"  testing,  then  it  will  take  a 
correspondingly  longer  time  to  accumulate  the  data  for  estimating  the  parameters.  In  either  case, 
ensuring  that  the  probability  of  subsequent  errors  appearing  during  operation  of  the  software  module  will 
be  arbitrarily  small  will  be  lengthy  activity. 

On  the  assumption  that  a  conventional  development  procedure  consisting  of  a  requirements  development 
phase,  a  program  design  phase,  a  program  coding  phase,  and  a  standard  functional  and  "acceptance"  testinq 
phase  can  be  selected,  and  that  "debugging"  to  criterion  A  proceeds  from  the  point  of  "acceptance" , 
figure  1  depicts  the  cost  profile  for  "devel oping"  a  software  module  to  a  _L  critierion. 

let^fl,  represented  by  the  area  under  the  large  hump  in  figure  1,  be  the  cumulative  cost  of 
developing  the  module  through  the  standard  "acceptance"  testing  point  as  discussed  ir.  various  software 
cost  models  appearing  in  the  literature,  for  example  (Putnam,  1978).  It  might  be  well  to  note  that 
available  software  cost  models  do  not  appear  to  be  very  accurate  forecasters  and  must  be  calibrated  for 
each  software  development  environment  (Thibodeau,  1981).  Here,  as  will  be  seen  later,  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  two  modules  developed  (to  the  point  of  acceptance  testing)  from  the  same  functional 
requirement  would  be  expected  to  have  similar  total  costs--as  forecast  by  the  available  models. 

Assuming  the  "debugging"  activity  to  be  a  constant  rate  activity,  let  .1*  be  the  cost  per  unit  time 
of  "debugging"  the  software  module  further  to  its  specified  criterion  A  .  %  is  assumed  to  include  the 
continuing  cost  of  generating  the  input  data  sets  (stream).  The  cost  of  "debugging"  is  simply 
represented  as 

S  x  MTTDX 

Recalling  the  expression  for  MTTD^  above,  we  express  the  expected  cost  of  a  software  module  as  a  function 
of  its  x  criterion  as 

SA  '  $o  *  Kjl^)  '3600m  ) 

The  values  of  $0  and  S  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  complexity  of  the  software  module  and  the  size  of 
the  staffs  required  to  develop  and  "debug"  it,  and  upon  the  particular  software  development 
environments.  In  figure  2  the  ratio 


is  plotted  versus  A  for  various  values  of  the  parameter 

S  m  r 


A  glance  at  the  figure  suffices  to  indicate  that  any  significant  reliability  requirement  implies  a 
considerable  increase  in  development  costs  over  software  with  unstated  reliability.  Consequently,  in 
light  of  the  demanding  reliability  requirements  associated  with  avionics,  it  is  unrealistic  not  to  expect 
an  increase  in  software  costs  if  system  reliability  is  to  be  achieved  by  extending  the  reliability  of 
conventional  software  modules.  The  task  is  to  minimize  the  increase. 

Of  course,  if  the  }  criterion  truly  reflected  the  reliability  required  of  the  software  module  and 
if  the  criterion  were  achieved,  then  an  occasional  occurrence  of  a  system  failure  due  to  a  malfunction  of 
the  software  module  after  operational  deployment  of  the  system  would  not  occasion  any  maintenance 
activities.  By  definition  the  occasional  failure  would  be  acceptable.  Indeed  maintenance  action  would 
be  suspect  unless  it  included  a  repetition  of  the  "debugging"  process  described.  In  this  case, 
maintenance  costs  would  be  negligible,  consisting  principally  of  an  accounting  system  to  verify  that  the 
occasional  errors  (failures)  were  no  more  occasional  than  forecast.  In  this  sense,  the  extent  to  which 
maintenance  activities  are  in  response  to  component  failures  is  a  gauge  of  the  extent  to  which 
reliability  requirements  are  not  truly  being  imposed  on  today's  systems --either  by  oversight  or  by 
deliberate  decisions  made  to  exchange  the  costs  of  obtaining  the  desired  reliability  for  costs  at  a  later 
time,  the  maintenance  costs.  Such  decisions  should  not,  of  course,  be  within  the  purview  of  the  digital 
system  developers  alone,  and  certainly  not  of  the  software  developers,  since  they  must  (should)  consider 
the  costs  resulting  from  the  unavailability  of  systens--a  consideration  to  be  left  to  the  users  o'  the 
system. 


r- 4 


fault  tolerance 


The  concepts  of  fault  tolerance  and  redundancy  are  hardly  new  in  engineering.  An  automobile's  spare 
tire  is  a  mundane  witness  to  this  fact.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  building  more  reliable  systems  fr on  less 
reliable  components  by  means  of  redundancy  and  passive  fault  tolerance  new  in  electronics  and  computers 
(Moore*  1956).  The  cost  benefits  in  terms  of  reduced  maintenance  and  outages  of  hardware  systens  with 
internal  redundancy  have  also  been  addressed  (Moreira  de  Souza  1981).  What  is  novel  is  the  notion  that 
fault  tolerance  schemes  can  be  devised  to  prevent  system  failure  (or  unavailability)  due  to  design  flaws 

(Anderson,  1981).  Software  faults  are  just  such  design  flaws,  and  software  fault  tolerance  schemes  have 

been  proposed  in  the  past  decade.  The  Recovery  Bloct  scheme  and  N-version  programming  are  perhaps  the 
two  most  widely  known  schemes. 

Consider  one  "stage"  of  an  N-version  programming  scheme  variant  as  represented  in  figure  3.  For 
convenience,  the  stage  consists  of  an  odd  number,  N,  of  dissimilar  versions,  P, ,  of  a  program  module 
which  each  receive  input  data  from  one  of  JL  dissimilar  voter  modules,  V^.  Each  voter  module  performs  a 
majority  vote  on  the  set  of  inputs,  Xj,  which  it  receives  from  each  of  the  dissimilar  modules  o'  a  prior 

stage.  The  outputs,  ,  of  the  program  modules,  P^,  in  turn  provide  inputs  to  the  voters  of  one  or 

more  subsequent  stages.  Thus  the  majority  value  of  the  set  of  outputs,  defines  the  output ,  X,  of  the 
stage.  It  will  be  correct  if  a  majority  of  the  are  correct,  and  erroneous  otherwise.  In  a  similar 
fashion,  the  majority  value  of  theXj  defines  the  input,  X.  to  the  stage.  In  all  likelihood,  even  if  all 
are  correct  theXj  will  differ  in  some  small  amount  due  to  the  dissimilarity  of  the  modules  generating 
them.  What  this  means  is  that  the  voters  will  contain  some  complex  logic  to  account  for  such  legitimate 
variations.  In  effect  the  probability  of  errors  in  the  execution  of  these  modules  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
insignificant. 


Consistent  with  the  previous  discussion,  with  each  program  module  and  voter  module  there  is 
associated  a  probability  that  an  execution  of  the  module  will  produce  an  erroneous  output,  and  the 
probabil  it  ies  can  be  determined,  and  indeed  made  egual ,  by  means  of  the  ’'debugging"  process.  Then  the 
probability  of  error,  q,  in  an  execution  of  a  program-voter  pair  is  simply 

R  "  Rn  +  r  -  q  r 

ip  -«v 


where  q 
appl  ica' 


Ip  and  qv  represent  the  program  and  voter  execution  error  probabilities.  In  the  context  of 
it i on ,  a  program-voter  pair  will  appear  to  have  an  error  (failure)  rate  (per  hour) 
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The  question  of  the  independence  of  execution  errors  in  "independently"  developed  and  tested 
software  modules  is  a  troublesome  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  the  "rel iabi 1 ity"  of  software 
has  not  progressed  beyond  primitive  models  of  individual  software  modules.  On  the  other  hjnd,  studies  of 
fault  tolerance  and  redundancy  have  usually  been  focused  upon  the  mechanisms  of  the  schemes,  reflecting 
in  part  a  less  than  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  credibility  of  current  software 
"rel  iabi  1  ity"  assessment  methodology  in  the  computer  science  community.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course 
-  for  example,  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  the  application  of  the  recovery  block  scheme  in  an  avionics 
application  (Hecht,  1978).  We  shall  return  to  the  guestion  later,  but  here  assume  that  errors  in 
module-voter  pairs  occur  independently  of  errors  in  other  module-voter  pairs.  With  that  assumption,  the 
probability  of  an  erroneous  stage  execution  output  can  be  expressed  as 
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and  a  relationship  between  the  stage  error  (failure)  rate 
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and  the  component  program-voter  error  rate .  ,  established.  The  relation  is  plotted  in  figure  4  for 
various  values  of  the  parameters  m  and  N.  Because  of  the  questionable  assumption  of  independence  of 
errors  the  plotted  curves  represent  bounds  on  what  is  achievable. 


Two  "fault-tolerant"  computer  systems,  SIFT  and  FTMP,  have  been  developed  under  NASA  contract  and 
reported  in  the  literature  (Goldberg,  1981) (Hopkins ,  1978).  The  design  goal  of  the  systems  was  to 
achieve,  at  some  reasonable  cost,  systems  of  very  high  reliability  for  avionics  applications.  Neither  of 
the  systems  utilized  software  fault  tolerance  schemes.  However,  as  can  be  seen  from  figure  5,  the 
architecture  of  the  SIFT  computer  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  N-version  scheme  described  above  and  can 
be  used  to  describe  how  the  scheme  would  actually  be  implanted  into  hardware.  Simply,  each  program-voter 
module  pair  would  reside  in  a  separate  processor.  With  more  processors  available  than  required  by  an 
N-version  stage,  in  the  presence  of  a  hardware  failure,  the  hardware  reconfiguration  algorithm  of  the 
SIFT  computer  can  assign  another  processor  to  be  in  the  stage,  thus  maintaining  the  stage  redundancy  at  a 
constant  JL 


COST  VFRSUS  REOUNDANC V 


The  relations  developed  above  may  be  combined  to  express  the  cost  of  software  fault  tolerance  in 
terns  of  its  level  of  redundancy,  the  reliability  which  it  is  intended  to  provide  (actually  the  error 
(failure)  rate  which  it  is  not  to  exceed)  and  the  cost  parameters.  Recalling  the  expression  for  the 
expected  co$t,X>,  of  a  software  module  as  a  function  of  its  lambda  criterion,  we  represent  the  cost  of 
an  N-version  stage  as 


'■masoning  that  the  N  program  modules  will  have  the  same  expected  cost  as  a  result  having  been 
" developed"  to  the  same  requirement.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  accuracy  of  the  cjrrent  software 
cost  estimation  models,  as  was  noted  previously.  The  factor  2  is  incluied  to  account,  hopefully 
conservati vely ,  for  the  N  versions  of  the  voter  modules  which,  as  was  noted,  will  contain  some  amount  of 
complexity.  This  cost  is  compared  to  the  cost  of  a  single  module  having  the  error  (failure)  rdte*_j_^, 
the  error  (failure)  rate  desired  of  the  stage,  by  forming  the  ratio 

2  N  $-A 

in  which  \  s  and  *  are  related  by  the  equations  1),  2),  3).  In  the  special  case  N*l,  there  are  no  voter 
modules  and  the  ratio  is  unity.  In  figure  6  this  ratio  is  plotted  against  •  c  for  various  values  of  N, 
and  the  conglomerate  parameter 

$  m  r 

S  c(l-e) 
o 

Note  that  each  point  along  one  curve,  determined  by  a  fixed  set  of  the  parameters  above  corresponds  to  a 

different  value  of  --satisfying  the  relations  1),  2),  3).  Hence,  given  values  for  \  ^  m  and  the 

conglomerate  parameter,  corresponding  to  an  application  requirement  and  development  environment,  one  can 
determine  the  values  of  >  and  N  which  minimize  the  ratio. 

Note  also  that  in  some  cases  the  optimal  policy  is  to  use  surprisingly  unreliable  program-voter 
pairs.  When  such  is  the  case,  several  changes  in  policy  suggest  themselves.  First,  it  becomes  feasible 
to  accumulate  more  error  (failure)  history  data  on  nodules  than  is  customary,  thereby  providing  creator 
confidence  in  the  estimates  of  their  (un)rel iabil ity.  Secondly,  it  becomes  economically  feasible  to 
subject  the  software  modules  to  real-use  testing  since  observable  results  will  occur  quickly,  thus 

providing  a  better  understanding  of  the  relation  of  module  errors  to  system  failures  and  a  rationale  for 

relaxing  the  conservative  assumption  equating  errors  to  failures,  if  appropriate,  and  addressing 
criticisms  about  the  incompleteness  of  testing  based  on  solely  simulated  input  data  streams. 

While  the  problem  of  independence  of  errors  remains,  it  is  tempered  by  the  almost  certain  knowledge 
that  only  a  fraction  of  a  module's  errors  will  be  correlated  with  those  of  other  modules.  How 
significant  or  insignificant  the  fraction  is  is  an  appropriate  subject  for  study  and  experiment  in  liqht 
of  the  cost  benefits  available  from  software  fault  tolerance.  It  is  further  tempered  by  the  additional, 
almost  certain  knowledge  that  only  a  fraction  of  software  execution  errors  will  cause  system  failure. 
Again,  study  and  experi mentation  is  warranted--especial ly  in  light  of  the  propensity  of  humans  to  believe 
that  they  know  more  than  they  do  when  dealing  with  subjective  probabilities  (Lichtenstein,  1981). 


CONCLUSION 

The  thesis  of  this  paper,  simply  put,  is  that  decisions  about  the  use  of  redundancy  in  software 
fault  tolerance  should  be  made  with  the  understanding  that  they  provide  a  cost  minimization  as  well  as 
reliability  enhancement  potential,  and  the  rudiments  of  a  technique  have  been  presented. 
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DISCUSSION  for  BIONICS  panel  FhLL  1*32  MEETING  ON 

software  for  avionics 

Session  4  :  SOFTWARE  VERIFICATION  hNO  VALIDATION  -  Chinn  R.  0.  Mitchell  vUS* 


Paper  Nr.  2?  -  AN  EIGHT  POINT  TESTING  STRATEGY  FOR  REAL-TIME  SOFTWARE 
Presented  t>v  -  R.  E.  Wilson 
Speaker  -  E.  J.  Dowling 

Comment  -  You  have  described  a  comprehensive  strategy  tor  testing;  can  you  say  something  *bou  ♦ 
any  standard  tools  you  have  to  support  this  strategy7 


Response  -  In  general  no  “standard"  tools  have  been  found  to  meet  our  requirements,  but  we  have 
begun  to  develop  some  in  house.  Bureau  “subsystem"  testing  environments  are  a i ready  a1  ai'ab'e 
and  in  use.  A  general  purpose  “stimulation"  software  set  to  provide  realistic  input  to  test  rig; 
is  also  available  within  the  division. 


Paper  Nr.  2?  -  AN  EIGHT  POINT  TESTING  STRATEGY  FOR  REAL-TIME  SOFTWARE 
Presented  by  -  R.  E.  Wilson 
Speaker  -  A.  Cameron 

Comment  -  Repeated  stress  is  laid  upon  the  need  tor  documented  results  of  tests,  which  “should 
be  carried  out  by  e-eternal  agencies"  -  e.g.:  senior  programmer  who  is  not  on  the  project, 
customer  representative,  etc.  Please  indicate  who  prepares  the  lists  of  tests  to  be  carried  out 
and  how  sufficiently  rigorous  testing  is  assured"' 

Response  -  The  system  designer  begins  the  preparation  of  a  testing  plan  in  parallel  with  Ms 
initial  design  and  these  two  items,  design  and  te  t  plan,  are  reviewed  m  parallel.  To  assure 
that  the  testing  is  carried  out  a  number  of  mechanisms  are  used  including  check  lists  and  sample 
testing  by  quality  control  staff. 

Paper  Nr.  I?  -  AN  EIGHT  POINT  TESTING  STRATEGY  FOR  REhL-TIME  SOFTWARE 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  R.  E.  Wilson 
Speaker  -  D.  J.  Oekker 

Comment  -  Does  it  not  mean  a  lot  of  work:  to  test  the  higher  level  modules  already  at  point  1, 
using,  the  full  input  and  output  tests7  It  seems  more  easy  to  postpone  the  testing  of  the  hiQher 
level  modules  to  point  4. 

Response  -  We  do  not  spend  very  much  time  in  coding  the  lower  level  stubs  at  point  1  testing.  In 
general  you  will  not  be  happy  with  code  whose  tests  have  been  postponed. 

Paper  Nr.  23  -  TORNADO  FLIGHT  CONTROL  SOFTWARE  VALIDATION:  METHODOLOGY  AND  TOOLS 
Presented  by  -  ur .  Ing.  R.  Pelissero 
Speaker  *  Dr.  1*1,  J.  Cullyer 

Comment  -  In  the  simulation  computer,  did  you  use  the  non-linear  equations  predicted  by  theory, 
bv  the  aerodynamics  or  did  you  use  the  data  from  the  prototype  aircraft7 

Response  -  Both.  At  first  we  used  theoretical  data.  As  results  were  obtained  on  the  prototype 
aircraft  we  progressivel v  modified  these  dai.a 

Paper  Nr.  28  -  TORt^iDO  FLIGHT  CONTROL  SQFTltfiRE  VALIDATION:  METHODOLOGY  f*lD  TOOLS 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  Ing.  R.  Pelissero 
Speaker  -  H.  G.  Tjoa 

Comment  -  Software  verification  and  validation  to  what  extent7  When  is  it  bug  free7  Is  the 
responsibility  bv  the  maker  of  software  or  the  customer7 

Response  -  Test  procedure  .s  to  be  agreed  upon  and  specified.  When  software  complies  with  the 
test  procedure  it  is  considered  to  be  val idated-ver i f led.  The  responsibility  is  carried  bv  both 
software  developer  and  "customer". 


Paper  Nr.  23  -  TORNADO  FLIGHT  CONTROL  S0FTi*ttRE  VALIDATION:  METHODOLOGY  f*ID  TOOLS 
Presented  by  -  Or.  Ing.  R.  Pelissero 
Speaker  -  C.  D.  Jack 

Comment  -  On  the  engine  part  of  the  1160  package,  what  sort  of  bandwidth  do  you  aim  for7 

Response  -  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  at  the  moment,  we  use  data  we  have  from  our  engine 
department.  We  try  to  use  recent  data. 

Paper  Nr.  29  -  APPLICATIONS  OF  NETWORK  LOGIC  MODELING  PND  ANALYSIS  TO  SYSTEM  VALIDATION  AND 
VERIFICATION 

presented  by  -  G.  Sundberg 
No  Questions 

Paper  Nr.  30  -  LmNGAGE  DE  TEST  DU  L0GIC1EL  ET  OUTILS  ASSOCIEES  < SOFTWARF  TEST  LANGUAGE  AND 
RELATED  TOOLS) 

Presented  by  -  Ing.  P.  Taillibert 
Speaker  -  L/Cdr .  J.  F.  Kramer 

Comment  -  How  much  of  the  test  data  comes  from  software  monitoring  from  within  the  tested 
machine  and  how  much  is  captured  by  test  probes  external  to  the  tested  machine7 

Response  -  A! *  of  the  data  is  captured  external  to  the  running  machine. 
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Paper  Nr.  31  -  SOFTWARE  VER1 F 1 CAT I  ON  OF  A  CU.'IL  AW  IONIC  AHR  3«  STEM 
Presented  t»y  -  Dr,  M,  kleinschmidt 
Speaker  -  R.  Malcolm 

Comment  -  D:d  you  say  2500  programmer  hours  tor  the  whole  project7 

For  the  static  c^de  analysis,  how  many  modules  did  you  go  through7  Did  .  ou  through  e  er 
single  one7  About  how  long  did  you  spend  on  each7 

Response  -  No,  it  was  2500  operational  hours  since  the  verification  process. 

Certainly,  we  went  through  every  sinqle  module,  about  130  of  these.  I  would  estimate  we  ?per t 
one  to  two  days  on  each. 

Paper  Nr.  31  -  SOFTWARE  VERIFICATION  OF  A  CIVIL  AVIONIC  AHR  SYSTEM 
Presented  by  -  Dr .  M.  Kleinschmidt 
Soeafcer  -  J,  0,  M.  GrofnendijK 

Comment  -  Is  the  approach  stated  coherent  with  the  recommended  RTCa  00  I?8  Guideline7 

Response  -  The  approach  is  based  on  and  is  coherent  with  RTCA  00-128  r  eccmmenoa  1 i  ons .  However, 
for  practiced  implementation,  these  recommendations  have  been  expanded  m  several  parts: 

-  Application  of  a  formal  control  mechanism  for  the  design  and  •.  e"  i  f  :  c  a  1 1  on  phases  as 
described  in  the  present  paper  using  manual  and  automated  tools. 

-  Establishing  of  formal  procedures  and  automated  tools  for  the  individual  verification 
task  to  ensure  compl eteness  and  uniformity  of  the  tests  done  by  individual  members  of  the 
test  groups. 

-  Application  of  even  stricter  rules  m  some  verification  tasks,  e.g.  in  hw  IN  integration 
tests  (code  unchanged  in  PROMs,  testing  down  to  code  level  et.:.>  or  module  group  tests 
v tests  are  not  performed  on  host  system,  but  in  real  time  on  the  actual  computer* 

Paper  Nr,  31  -  SOFTWARE  VERIFICATION  OF  A  CIVIL  AVICNIC  AHR  SYSTEM 
Presented  by  -  Dr .  M.  Kleinschmidt 
Speaker  -  0.  Weiss 

Comment  -  Which  kinds  of  tests  are  effective  at  finding  which  kinds  of  errors7  i.e.  Do  you  have 
distribution  of  error  data  showing  types  of  errors  according  to  the  method  used  to  find  the 
error  s7 

Response  -  The  answer  to  this  question  is  in  fact  outlined  in  paragraph  4  of  the  paper.  As  we 
have  established  an  efficient  change  control  system,  the  complete  historv  ot  the  eri+ication 
process  for  all  individual  tests  and  error  types  is  available. 

In  this  paper  only  the  major  error  classes  are  plotted  in  Figure  5. 

Paper  Nr,  32  -  PROGRESS  IN  VERIFICATION  OF  MICROPROGRAMS 
Presented  by  -Dr.  S.  D.  Crocker 
Speaker  -  0.  Weiss 

Comment  -  We  have  found  it  to  take  3-4  months  of  one  person  s  time  to  write  a  PDF  11  4*:  machine 
description  in  ISP.  This  description  was  sufficient  tor  compilations  on  an  ISP  compiler  and 
subsequent  interpretation  bv  a  program  that  simulate:  machine  architecture. 

Response  -  Although  that  is  reasonably  consistent  with  our  data,  I  d  ask  what  is  the  level 
detail  and  how  accurate  is  your  description.  The  PDP-11  is  better  documented  ang  mgr*  .<idei. 
known  than  the  machines  we  usually  deal  with,  but  I  wouldn  t  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  woo'd 
take  some  additional  time  to  track  down  every  detail. 

Paper  Nr.  32  -  PROGRESS  IN  VERIFICATION  OF  Ml  C  R0PR0GRf*1S 
Presented  by  -  Or .  S.  0.  Crocker 
Speaker  -  Dr.  W.  J.  Cu liver 

Comment  !•  In  a  state  Delta,  can  the  Environment,  E,  chancie  between  time  tl  and  t2«  for 

example  when  encountering  a  declaration7 

2.  How  often  do  you  have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  inductive  proofs  when  steering  your  theorem 
prover  7 

Response  -  1.  Yes,  the  places  listed  in  the  environment  list  may  change  between  time  tl  and  ♦ 2 , 
but  this  situation  is  not  usually  related  to  declarations.  Declarations  would  usually  be 
translated  as  static  relations  among  places  and  state  deltas  that  contain  only  a  post  condition, 
e.g.  a  declaration  that  the  range  of  X  is  0  to  10  i inclusive*  could  be  represented  a; 
approximately  Gii.X-10. 

2.  On  the  average,  one  would  use  one  induction  proof  command  tor  each  loop  and  for  eac* 
recessively  defined  data  structure,  the  user  might  choose  to  treat  some  loops  and  data 
structures  differently*  For  example,  the  user  can  direct  the  prcot  system  to  step  through  a  loop 
until  it  is  finished;  this  will  be  useful  once  in  a  while. 

yaper  Nr.  33  -  ‘VALIDATION  OF  SOFTWARE  FOR  MISSILE  TO  AIRCRAFT  INTEGRATION 
rented  by  -  R.  E.  Westbrook 
Spe<*«  er  -  N.  Haigh 

Comment  -  You  mentioned  that  one  function  ot  testing  is  to  ensure  that  software  doesn  t  cause 
unexpected  behavior  under  unusual  circumstances.  This  can  arise  from  numerical  instability  in 
the  imp  I  emen  t  a  1 1  on  of  /rathemat  ic  a)  formulas.  Would  you  comment  on  the  stage, 
va l i dat i on/ver i f i c at i on ,  at  which  such  numerical  analysis  can  be  effectively  performed,  and  how 
it  may  be  done7 

Response  -  Numerical  algorithms  and  the  implementation  of  those  algorithms  in  the  avionics 
computer  should  be  tested  during  the  analysis  phase  and  also  during  the  module  deve l opmen t 
phase.  It  is  at  these  times  that  the  basic  accuracy  and  stability  of  algorithms  is  showh.  Also, 
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at  these  turret  potential  conditions  leadinq  to  instability  must  be  determined  and  reflected  in 
the  validation  test  plans  and  test  procedures.  This  probably  means  that  tests  tor  occurrence  6* 
unusual  conditions  mav  be  pertormed  once  the  algorithm  is  integrated  with  the  rest  at  the 
software.  Correction  of  a  problem,  if  found,  will  depend  or*  the  circumstances. 

Paper  Nr  .  34  -  IMPLEMENTING  HIGH  QUALITY  SGFTkttRE 
Presented  by  -  E.  Dowling 
No  Questions 

Paper  Nr.  35  -  LA  QUALITE  DES  LOGIC  I  ELS  AL'IONIGUES  -  SPECIFICATION  ET  EVALUATION 
Presented  by  *  M.  Delacroix 
No  Questions 


Paper  Nr.  3  6  -  DISSIMILAR  SOFTWARE  IN  HIGH  INTEGRITY  hPPLICaTICNS  IN  FLIGHT  CONTROLS 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  D.  J.  Martin 
Speaker  -  K.  A.  Helps 

Comment  -  Although  you  have  described  several  precautions  which  you  take  to  reduce  common  mode 
errors  and  failures,  if  such  an  error  does  occur  does  not  this  undermine  the  concept  of  usinq 
dissimilar  redundancy  to  replace  some  normal  validation  procedures  in  systems  where  extremely 
high  integrity  is  required7  Surely  the  way  to  apply  dissimilar  redundancy  is  to  app’y  it  in 
addition  to  norma)  validation  techniques  or  in  systems  where  extremely  high  integrity  is  not 
required,  since  the  risk  of  common  mode  errors  or  failures  are  not  quantifiable  with  confidence. 


Response  -  I  think  the  essence  of  the  question  could  be  rephrased  as  follows  for  a  similar 
redundant  system*: 

Although  sever  a 1  precautions  are  taken  to  reduce  common  mode  errors  and  failures.  if  such  an 
error  does  occur  this  undermines  the  concept  of  using  similar  redundancy.  The  risk  of  common 
mode  errors  remaining  in  an  extensively  tested  suite  of  software  cannot  be  quantified  with 
confidence. 


Paper  Nr.  36  -  DISSIMILAR  SOFTWARE  IN  HIGH  INTEGRITY  APPLICATIONS  IN  FLIGHT  CONTROLS 
Presented  by  -  Dr.  D.  J.  Martin 
Speaker  -  Dr.  M.  Kl emschmi dt 

Comment  -  Common  mode  errors  cannot  be  excluded  only  by  dissimilarity  in  seme  cases.  How  do  you 
prevent  the  VW  from  those  errors  to  achieve  the  claimed  error  rate  ot  10 

Response  -  Common  mode  errors  cannot  be  excluded  by  extensive  testing  of  a  single  suite  of 

software.  They  can  only  be  reduced.  At  present  we  can  t  measure  the  reliability  of  the  eventual 
software,  we  can  only  increase  our  confidence  ir*  the  software  by  the  procedures  and  techniques 
we  apply.  These  are  discussed  and  agreed  with  our  customers  and  the  certification  authorities 
until  an  agreed  approach  has  beer,  decided  upon.  We  believe,  that  with  the  dissimilar  approach  we 
are  starting  from  a  position  of  strength  ir.  that  the  architecture  pro. -ides  inherent  integrity, 
whereas  with  one  suite  of  software  you  know  there  are  error*  and  the  testing  ij  necessary  to 

reduce  the  probability  of  these  common  mode  errors  to  less  than  10 


Paper  Nr .  37  -  THE  COST  OF  SOFTWARE  FAULT  TOLERANCE 
Presented  by  -  G.  E.  Migneaul t 


No  Questions 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  LARGE  REAL-TIME  MILITARY  AVION ICS  PROJECT 


by  P.J.  Carrington,  R.M.  Gisbey  and  K.F.j.  Manning  (Marconi  Avionics,  Rochester! 


Introduction 

The  AOS  is  an  airborne  submarine  detection  system  installed  In  the  Royal 

Australian  Air  Force  Orion  and  the  RAF  Nimrod  Long-Range  Maritime  Patrol 
Aircraft.  To  counter  the  modern  submarine  threat,  the  development  of  sensor 
and  processinq  systems  to  detect  and  locate  the  enemy  submarine  has  a  hlqh 
priority.  Expendable,  sensitive  underwater  listeninn  devices,  called 
sonobuovs ,  pick  up  the  faint  but  characteristic  submarine  sounds.  These 
sonobuoy  signals  are  transmitted  on  an  PF  link  to  the  aicraft  where  real-time 
analysis  is  performed  by  the  AOS  9nj  Monies  Processor  to  extract  the  wanted 
signal  from  the  noise,  to  present  the  data  to  the  operator  in  the  most  easily 
assimilated  form,  and  to  provide  a  wide  ranoe  of  user  options  for  display 
manipulation  and  data  combination. 

The  AQS  901  system  consists  of  22  units  of  special-purpose  hardware  and  lSOK 
of  CORAL  software.  The  project  started  in  1973,  the  first  flioht  trials 
took  place  in  1977,  and  the  system  went  into  service  in  1980.  The  software 
is  now  in  maintainance  and  has  thus  been  through  all  phases  of  the  software 
lifecycle. 


Project  Background 

In  any  major  project,  the  circumstances  -  technical,  financial  and 
administrative  -  play  a  major  part  in  shaping  the  project,  and  anv  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  project  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  these  circumstances.  I  will  therefore  first  briefly  summarise  the  main 
factors  that  have  influenced  the  way  the  AOS  901  project  was  tackled. 

The  customer  wanted  a  major  advance  in  his  Anti  Submarine  Warfare  (ASW) 
capability.  To  this  end  a  number  of  sonhist icated  new  sonobuoys  were  being 
developed  and  a  new  processor,  the  AQS  901,  was  required  to  process  them. 

A  ranqe  of  advanced  processing  and  display  techniques  were  to  be  implemented 
in  the  AOS  901,  particularly  in  the  use  of  CRT  displays.  The  development 
was  funded  on  a  "cost-plus"  basis  and  administered  directly  by  the  UR  Ministry 
of  Defence.  The  principal  system  design  criterion  was  to  maximise  performance, 
in  order  to  effectively  counter  the  submarine  threat,  with  secondarv  criteria 
to  minimise  unit  production  cost  and  the  volume  of  the  processor  to  meet  the 
constrained  installation  space  on  the  aircraft.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  relative  costs  of  hardware  vs  software  and  development  vs  production. 

Table  1  Relative  Costs  of  AQS  9f>i  Hardware  and  Software 


HARDWARE 

SOFTWARE 

TOTAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

27 

7 

34 

PRODUCTION 

66 

n 

66 

TOTAL 

93 

7 

_ 

100% 

Total  Number  of  Production  Systems  is  107 

Because  of  the  Impact  on  cost  and  weiqht  of  additional  hardware  and  the 
relatively  low  cost  of  addlnq  software,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to 
solve  problems  by  implementing  solution  in  software  rather  than  hardware. 
Also,  because  of  the  extent  of  the  development  and  production  tasks  and 
the  need  for  an  early  In-service  date,  development  of  hardware,  processing 
algorithms  and  software  progressed  in  parallel,  rather  than  serially. 

In  addition  to  these  qeneral  project  circumstances,  there  were  a  number 
of  specific  factors  which  the  software  management  had  to  contend  with. 

The  system,  desiqned  in  1974,  has  a  centralised  processor  architecture 
with  4  interrupt  levels  and  16  channels  of  asynchronous  I/O  and  DMA. 
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The  wide  range  of  tasks  that  the  CPU  has  to  carry  out,  from  millisecond 
response  times  for  dedicated  hardware  control,  to  hundreds  of  milliseconds 
for  operator  Interaction  and  up  to  tens  of  seconds  for  complicated  float inq- 
point  arithmetic  algorithms,  made  the  design  of  efficient  software  difficult, 
and  compounded  the  software  testing  oroblems.  Also,  many  of  the  dedicated 
hardware  units  had  to  operate  at  very  high  loadings  to  achieve  the  necessary 
system  performance,  significantly  complicating  the  software  scheduling  task. 

On  examination  of  the  system  specification  and  user  needs,  in  Darticular  in 
the  operator  Interface  area,  the  requirements  evolved  during  project 
development  into  a  much  more  extensive  and  complex  software  design  than 
originally  envisaged  either  by  the  contractor  or  the  customer.  In  fact,  due 
to  these  and  other  factors,  the  software  program,  initially  estimated  at 
16K,  grew  to  a  final  size  of  1S0K  words  of  CORAL! 

The  testing  of  the  software  and  its  Integration  with  the  hardware  was  also 
not  without  its  challenges.  The  statistical  nature  of  the  data  (signals 
in  random  noise)  and  the  operator  inputs  (selection  of  options  at  random 
times)  made  tests  time-consuming  to  carry  out  and  pass/fail  criteria  difficult 
to  define.  The  wide  range  of  options  made  the  testing  of  all  processing 
combinations  impossible,  and  the  real-time  nature  of  the  system,  with  its  high 
loadings,  did  not  allow  sophisticated  debugging  aids.  In  addition,  the 
Software  Team  had  also  to  contend  with  a  new  language  -  this  was  the  first 
major  avionics  project  written  in  CORAL,  a  new  CORAL  Compiler  for  the  GEC 
020  Computer,  and  a  new  host  and  operating  system. 

The  majority  of  these  factors  became  evident  as  the  software  development 
progressed  and  it  should  be  said  that  the  techniques  emploved  to  cove  with 
them  "grew  up"  with  the  project  and  were  not  part  of  any  predefined  approach 
to  software  development. 


Software  Statistics 

Before  describing  those  ingredients  of  the  software  management  which  most 
contributed  to  the  overall  success  of  the  AOS  901  project,  it  is  worth 
reporting  some  of  the  software  development  statistics.  Table  2  summarises 
the  code  production  rate. 

Table  2  AQS  901  Coral  Code  Production  Rate 


TOTAL  CODE 
(K  WORDS) 


PRODUCTION  ONLY 
(DELIVERED  TO  CUSTOMER) 


ISO 


PROTOTYPE  AND 
PRODUCTION 


260 


-J 

I 


TOTAL  MANPOWER 
(MAN  YEARS) 


220 


220 


CODE  PRODUCTION  RATE 

(WORDS  PER  HOUR)  I  0,4  0.7 


The  overall  rate  of  0.4  words  per  hour  includes  all  software  desian, 
programmer  and  system  testing  effort  and  is  comparable  to  that  achieved 
on  other  real-time  projects.  The  lifecycle  diaqram  shows  the  usual  split 
for  this  type  of  system  into  approximately  50%  design  and  code,  S0%  test. 

Figure  2  AQS  901  Software  Effort 


MANPOWER 


The  loading  of  most  of  the  special  purpose  hardware  was  very  high, 
exceeding  °0%  for  the  FFT  processor,  and  program,  data  and  display  stores. 


4 .  Software  Development  ;  The  Lessons  Learned 

4 . l  Software  Design 

•  Formalising  the  design  at  the  right  time  is  important. 

In  the  early  stages  of  system  desian,  creativitv  in  devising 
the  best  solution  to  the  customer's  needs  is  aided  by  flexibilitv 
and  informality  in  system  design  documentation.  However,  at  some 
point,  the  decision  must  be  made  to  chance  to  a  formal  design 
statement  under  change  control  procedures.  If  this  decision  is 
taken  too  late,  additional  reauirements  and  changes  can  too  easily 
be  accepted  without  a  proper  evaluation  of  the  impact  on  system 
loadings,  software  complexity, cost  and  timescales.  Estimation 
and  control  of  system  loadings  is  essential.  Simulation  of 
software  to  establish  processor  loadings  was  found  to  be 
unproductive. 

•  Your  system  design  specification  is  the  bridge  between  the 
customer's  requirements  and  the  detailed  design. 

The  most  valuable  system  design  statement  proved  to  be  the 
System  Design  Specification  (SDS)  which  is  a  high-level 
contractor-generated  document  stating  the  overall  system, 
software  and  hardware  design  and  responding  to  the  customer's 
Requirement  Sped f ication.  The  SDS  acted  as  a  focus  for  all 
design  groups  within  the  project  team,  as  well  as  bringing  out 
differences  in  interpretation  of  the  Requirement  Specification 
between  customer  and  contractor.  It  is  ana zing  how  often  the 
same  words  can  have  different  meanings  for  different  people! 

The  SDS  must  be  produced  as  early  as  possible  and  undated 
regularly. 
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•  The  SDS  is  often  hardware  -  or  function  -  oriented  :  you 
also  need  a  facility  description  document. 

In  a  combined  hardware-software  system,  it  is  natural  to 
base  the  architecture  and  modularisation  of  the  software 
on  the  hardware  units,  e.q.  an  FFT  segment,  a  CRT  displav 
segment.  Whilst  this  aoproach  is  beneficial  in  making 
maximum  use  of  common  functions  and  in  efficient  scheduling, 
it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  analysis  of  user  facilities 
and  it  can  be  difficult  for  the  customer  to  be  satisfied 
tnat  the  system  does  Drovide  the  facilities  he  needs 
perationally .  The  production  of  a  facility-based  document, 
such  as  an  Operator-Interface  Specification,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  System  Desian  Specification,  Is  essential  if 
misunderstandings  of  the  system's  technical  capability  are 
to  be  avoided.  Figure  3  demonstrates  the  two  opposing 
methods  of  breaking  down  the  system  desian. 

Figure  3  System  Design  Documentation 


Functional  Breakdown 
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4 . 2  Software  Production 

•  Two-phase  software  production  finds  the  problems  early  but  avoids 
compromising  the  software  structure. 

The  production  of  AOS  901  software  evolved  into  a  two-ohase 
process,  as  in  Figure  4,  which  proved  most  successful. 
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Figure  4 
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The  first  phase  (or  "prototype")  software  was  written  to  the 
Reauirement  Specification  and  to  be  run  on  representative 
hardware.  However,  it  did  not  cover  all  facilities  in  full 
deoth.  And  it  was  recognised  that,  because  software  desian 
and  production  started  early,  there  might  be  a  need  in  the 
second  phase  to  redesign  all  or  part  of  the  software  for 
higher  efficiency  or  performance  when  greater  familiar! tv 
with  the  hardware  and  processing  methods  was  acquired.  The 
advantages  of  this  approach  are  that  the  early  practical 
experience  of  the  hardware  and  algorithms  rapidly  identifies 
the  major  software  problems,  whilst  ensuring  a  high  deqree 
of  carry-over  from  the  prototype  to  the  production  software 
bv  aiminq  the  prototype  at  the  full  specif ication  and  the 
target  hardware. 

•  Multiple  issues  provide  early  performance  feedback. 

Depress  customer  expectations  of  early  issues. 

Within  each  phase,  a  number  of  Issues,  or  software  packages 
(sav  three) ,  are  provided  for  formal  testing  and  flight 
trials.  The  customer's  expectations  of  the  early  packages 
must  be  depressed  -  it  is  better  to  provide  a  few  well-tested 
facilities  than  a  lot  of  incorrect  ones. 


4 . 1  Software  Testing 

•  The  handover  point  between  the  Software  and  Svstem  Test  teams, 
and  the  software  capability,  should  be  well  defined. 

In  the  testing  of  the  software  and  integration  with  the  hardware, 
it  is  essential  that  the  point  of  handover  of  software  from 
the  Software  Team  to  the  Svstem  Test  Team  is  well-defined. 

Formal  Test  Design  and  Reception  Test  meetings  provide  the 
forum, in  the  AOS  R01  project,  for  the  originator  of  the 
software  module  to  explain  the  design,  processing  techniques 
and  degree  of  offline  testing  carried  out,  and  for  the 
System  Tester  to  assure  himself  that  the  software  module  is 
adeauately  designed  and  tested  for  integration  on  the  hardware. 

An  intermediate  test  phase,  where  the  Software  Team  check  the 
basic  "load  and  run"  capabilities  of  a  new  package  on  the 
target  hardware  before  handover,  can  save  System  Test  Team 
effort. 

•  Early  flight  trials  are  valuable  for  feedback  on  performance 
and  ergonomics  of  facilities. 

The  AOS  R01  system  was  subject  to  flight  trials  and  Performance 
and  Integration  Testing  from  the  earliest  issues.  Whilst 
these  made  the  software  development  plans  and  schedules  very 
tight  and  difficult  to  adhere  to,  in  hindsight  they  were 
beneficial  to  the  project  in  identifying  operational  and 
performance  problems  at  an  early  stage,  before  release  of 
software  to  the  PAF*  these  undoubtedly  would  have  been  overlooked 
by  lessformal  testing  methods. 


•  Formal  Integration  Testinq  and  Performance  Denonstrat ion 
Drior  to  issue  ensure  oualitv. 

Before  an  issue  is  released  to  the  PAF,  eiqht  davs  of 
formal  Performance  and  Integration  Tests,  witnessed  bv 
customer  representatives,  are  carried  out. 


4 . 1  Software  Maintenance 

•  Chanqes  in  nersonalit ies ,  authorities  and  procedures  at 
the  handover  to  maintenance  should  be  olanned  for. 

The  maintenance  chase  is  qenerallv  characterised  by  a 
change  in  personalities  involved  in  the  project.  To 
avoid  confusion  and  clashes,  it  is  advisable  to  clarifv 
and  define  authorities,  nrocedures,  lines  of  communications 
and  the  aims  of  the  maintenance  phase  at  as  earlv  a  staae 
as  possible. 

o  A  nroject-wide  "Shopping  List”  for  enhancements  and  fault 
correction  makes  for  easier  control  and  planning. 

The  maintenance  phase  has  benefited  from  the  drawino  up 
of  an  Operational  and  Performance  Problems  List  which  is 
a  sinale  project-wide  document  containina  all  known 
software  faults  and  reouired  enhancements  and  which  is 
used  by  the  customer  to  set  priorities  and  draw  up  software 
development  plans.  In  fact,  the  majoritv  of  AQS  phi 
maintenance  involves  the  addition  of  new  facilities. 

•  Patchinq,  suitablv  controlled,  is  a  aood  method  of  rapid 
fault  correction  . 

On  a  practical  aspect  of  maintenance,  the  use  of  patchina 
(modification  of  the  oroaram  after  compilation  and  linking) 
has  been  found  to  be  a  better  wav  of  achievina  a  fast  response 
to  software  problems,  particularly  durinq  trials,  than 
recompilation . 


4 . S  Software  Management 

•  Small  Programming  Teams  (4-f ) ,  with  a  hioh  level  of  desjan 
authority,  work  well. 

The  Software  Team  who  carried  out  the  design,  production 
and  testinq  of  the  AOS  onj  Software  numbered  at  most  thirty 
at  the  peak  of  the  development.  The  team  structure  is  along 
the  lines  of  the  “Chief  Proarammer  Team"  approach  with  units 
of  V5  programmers  led  by  an  experienced  Software  Designer/ 
Programmer.  Each  team  has  a  great  deal  of  desiqn  authority 
for  the  module  or  part  of  the  program  for  which  it  is 
responsible. 

e  Software  Team  members  generally  -  have  a  computer  science  denree 

-  start  with  little  previous 
experience 

-  are  trained  "On-the-Job" 

Virtually  all  programmers  are  University  graduates  in  Computer 
Science  or  a  scientific  subject.  Most  come  to  the  Software 
Team  with  little  or  no  experience  of  real-time  or  CORAL 
programming,  and  expertise  is  built  up  bv  "on-the-job" 
training . 

•  The  motivation  of  teams  and  Individ*-  Is  is  essential. 

One  of  the  key  factors  in  the  success  of  the  project  has  been 
the  degree  of  motivation  and  commitment  to  the  project  of  all 
levels  of  staff.  Recruitment  is  directed  towards  condidates 
demonstrating  initiative  and  enthusiasm,  and  this  has  paid  off 
in  the  development  of  a  Software  Team  capable  of,  and  motivated 
to,  tackling  the  difficult  technical  problems  the  AO?  oni  project 
has  imposed,  within  the  tight  timescales  reouired  by  the  customer. 

•  A  good  and  eoual  relationship  between  contractor,  customer’s 
financial  aaencv  and  customer's  technical  agency  facilitates 
the  resolution  of  conflicts. 
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The  mutual  understand  inn  developed  between  the  contractor, 
customer's  financial  and  technical  authorities  Proved 
valuable  in  *-he  resolution  of  conflicts  of  timescales, 
cost  and  performance,  and  in  the  assessment  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  and  the  risks  involved. 

•  Pert  planning  bv  a  committed  and  experienced  uiar.ner  gives 
crood  visibilitv  of  nrooress. 

PERT  Planning  has  been  used  successful lv .  The  most  useful 
nlans  have  299-5^0  activities,  with  a  detailed  breakdown 
to  2-3  week  tasks  over  the  ensuinn  12  months,  and  undated 
every  4-6  weeks. 

Conclusion 


The  AOS  901  Droiect  has  been  a  success.  The  system  is  now 
well-proven  in  operational  service  and  wel 1 -reoarded  bv  its 
users.  The  canacilitv  and  performance  the  APS  9nj  orovi^es 
is  significantly  greater  than  that  originally  envisaned  bv 
either  customer  or  contractor.  This  is  laraelv  due  to  the 
ability  to  extend  svstem  performance  through  software.  The 
complexity  of  the  software  development  task  increases 
dramatically  with  parallel  software,  system  and  hardware 
design,  but,  bv  careful  and  practical  management  of  dedicated 
teams,  the  task  is  achievable. 


Future  Developments 


The  AOS  901  project  started  in  the  earlv  seventies  :  since 
then  hardware  has  become  significantly  smaller  and  more 
capable,  and  software  development  tools  and  technioues  are 
starting  to  appear.  I  will  finish  bv  noting  some  of  the 
areas  which  our  experience  on  the  AOS  on]  nroiect  suggests 
are  the  most  important  for  the  next  generation  of  avionic 
mission  systems. 

•  Vul tinrocessor  systems  make  software  more  modular. 

Distributed  processing,  made  possible  bv  microprocessor 
and  dvnamic  store  developments,  is  the  kev  to  software 
modularisation,  with  each  processor  capability  matched 
to  the  task  it  has  to  perform. 

•  Smaller  and  faster  processors  and  store  can  relieve  the 
need  for  high  loadings  -  but  will  this  opportunity  be 
taken? 

With  the  reductions  in  hardware  si?e  and  cost,  the  need 
for  high  loadings  on  processors  and  store  dimish,  making 
more  structured  and  standardised,  though  less  efficient, 
software  designs  possible.  However,  as  these  advances 
give  the  opportunity  for  the  contractor  to  offer,  and 
the  customer  to  demand,  more  canahilitv  in  smaller  aircraft, 
the  problems  software  mav  not  reduce  as  raoidlv  as  night 
be  envisaged. 

•  Retter  and  standardised  software  development  tools  will 
improve  software  duality  and  production  rates- 

Better  software  development  tools  allow  the  software 
engineer  to  snend  more  time  on  design  and  testing  and 
less  on  paperwork .  Standard  tools  mean  that  he  does  not 
have  to  learn  to  cere  with  new  tools  as  the  same  time  as 
meeting  the  demands  of  a  new  project.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  tools  must  not  impose  excessive  penalties  or  constraints 
on  the  target  system,  in  execution  time  or  code  volume,  as 
these  mav  well  be  unacceptable  in  a  weight-con3trained 
avionics  system. 


Design  statement  and  validation  technioues  are  essential 
for  the  future-  complexity  of  systems. 


1 


The  automation  of  the  desiqn  statement  and  validation 
processes  Is  essential  if  the  scale  of  system  and 
software  complexity  now  being  envisaged  is  to  he 
achieved.  There  is,  however,  a  lonn  wav  to  no  in 
developing  tools  with  the  necessary  flexibility,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  there  is  a  single  answer  applicable 
to  all  types  of  software  development  proiect. 


•  Testing  of  real-time  systems  may  be  aided  hy  automated 
statistical  sampling  methods. 

There  can  he  no  real-time  system,  of  anv  significant 
size,  for  which  every  possible  route  throuqh  the  program 
and  every  combination  of  parameters  can  be  exercised  and 
checked.  Exhaustive  testing  is  impossible  in  practice. 
Statistical  sampling  techniques  are  applicable  to  software 
and  may  be  automated.  These  may  provide  the  kev  to  the 
testabilitv/oual itv  problem,  particularly  for  very  complex 
but  not  flight-critical  software-hardware  systems. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  presents  a  description  of  the  successful  Avionics  software  development  for  the  U.S. 
Navy/McDonnel 1  Oouglas  F/A-18  Hornet  Fighter/Attack  Weapon  System.  The  Avionics  Computer  Subsystem 
consists  of  two  central  Mission  Computers  and  a  nunber  of  distributed  processors  embedded  in  various 
sensor  and  display  subsystems.  This  distributed  processing  system  is  interconnected  by  and  communicates 
over  a  MIL  STANDARD  1553A  serial  1  MHz  cooinand/response  multiplex  network.  The  avionics  software 
architecture  is  discussed  and  the  rationale  is  presented  for  the  partitioning  of  the  software  tasks 
between  the  central  Mission  Computers  and  the  distributed  processors  embedded  in  the  sensor  subsystems. 
The  salient  features  of  the  software  of  the  Mission  Computers  and  the  distributed  processors  are  also 
discussed.  Ffnally,  the  design  of  the  Operational  Flight  Program  (OFP)  for  the  central  Mission 
Computers  is  described,  including  a  discussion  of  the  development  process  and  support  facilities  which 
were  used  for  the  software  integration  and  validation. 

1 .  INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  the  F/A-18  Hornet  Weapon  System  is  to  deliver  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  weapons 
on  targets  that  must  be  detected,  identified,  tracked,  and  destroyed  by  the  pilot  using  sophisticated 
sensors  and  weapons.  In  the  course  of  an  F/A-18  Hornet  mission,  millions  of  split-second  computations 
and  decisions  must  be  made  within  the  aircraft.  The  pilot,  in  addition  to  flying  the  aircraft,  must 
constantly  monitor  the  Instruments  and  interpret  the  readings  to  ensure  that  the  weapon  system  can  accom¬ 
plish  its  purpose.  One-man  operability  was  a  prime  goal  in  the  design  of  the  F/A-18  Hornet.  Every 
decision  and  task  that  could  be  safely  removed  from  the  pilot  was  incorporated  in  a  highly  Integrated 
conputatlonal  subsystem.  The  operations  within  the  subsystem  are  still  at  the  pilot's  command,  but  he 
is  able  to  perform  his  primary  tasks  with  confidence  based  on  reliable,  real-time  operation  of  his  com¬ 
putational  subsystem.  This  subsystem  consists  of  two  mission  computers  and  a  number  of  distributed 
computers  in  various  sensor  and  display  equipments.  The  Operational  Flight  Program  (OFP)  for  the 
Mission  Computer  was  developed  by  McDonnell  Oouglas  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  was  flight- 
tested  and  qualified  by  McDonnell  Douglas  and  Navy  pilots  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland.  The  first  U.S.  Navy  squadron  was  activated  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Lemoore,  California, 
in  February  1981,  and  the  first  production  aircraft  was  delivered  in  September  1981.  The  F/A-18  has 
also  been  selected  by  Canada  and  Australia  and  is  under  serious  consideration  by  a  nunber  of  other  U.S. 
Allies. 

2.  THE  F/A-18  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT 


A  popular  misconception  is  that  the  software  development  effort  begins  when  ft  is  time  to  do  the 
coding.  On  the  F/A-18  the  software  effort  began  with  the  system  design  and  mathematical  analysis  of  the 
system  equations.  The  software  engineers  participated  in  the  definition  of  the  system  design  as  well  as 
in  the  software  Implementation  of  that  design.  They  had  to  consider  not  only  the  definition  of  the 
system  design  but  also  the  impact  of  that  design  on  the  limited  airborne  computer  resources  of  memory 
and  execution  time.  In  addition,  the  software  engineers  "rendered"  the  equations  to  a  form  suitable  to 
the  architecture  of  the  airborne  computing  system  without  changing  their  performance  or  accuracy. 

The  software  design  methodology  used  on  the  F/A-18  included  the  following: 

o  Independent  Organizational  Structure 
o  Rigorous  Software  Control 
o  Sensor/Mission-Oriented  Software  Partitioning 
o  Functional  Software  Module  Partitioning 
o  Ton-Oown  Design 
o  Structured  Software  Design 
o  Proven  Design  Practices 
o  Thorough  Software  Testing 

Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

2.1  .ndependent  Organizational  Structure 

The  structure  and  partitioning  of  the  software  organization  was  considered  as  Important  as  the 
structure  and  partitioning  of  the  software  itself.  Figure  (1)  shows  the  organization  of  the  Software 
Engineering  Group.  This  group  was  part  of  a  Project  Organization  tasked  with  the  day-to-day  activities 
of  design,  development,  test,  delivery,  and  support  of  the  product.  The  Project  was  staffed  with  per¬ 
sonnel  from  various  Functional  organizations.  Thus  each  individual  had  two  independent  reporting  lines. 
Project  and  Functional.  In  addition,  each  Functional  organization  provided  independent  technical 
reviews  and  recommendations  to  the  Project.  The  personnel  assigned  to  the  Project  were  moved  from  their 
Functional  work  area  and  relocated  together  in  a  Project  work  area.  The  Project/Functional  organization 
partitioning  provided  built-in  "checks  and  balances"  at  all  levels  of  the  organization. 


The  Software  Engineering  Group  consisted  of  four  Project  subgroups  and  one  non-project  group  that 
reported  directly  to  a  Functional  organization.  This  structure  provided  organizational  independence 
even  within  the  Software  Engineering  Group. 

The  Software  Documentation  and  Control  Group  was  responsible  for  the  management  and  control  of  the 
software  documentation  as  well  as  for  the  configuration  control  of  the  software  itself.  This  group  was 
responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  development  library,  maintaining  backup  copies  of  the 
evolving  program,  compiling  frozen  module  versions,  generating  updated  versions  of  the  OFP,  and 
assigning  and  maintaining  records  of  module  and  program  identification  unique  for  each  version.  Records 
maintained  by  this  group  provided  the  specific  configuration  identi f ication  of  each  version  of  the 
program  compiled  for  development  testing. 

The  Support  Software  Group  was  responsible  for  the  design,  development,  test,  and  documentation  of 
those  programs  used  to  support  the  MC  OFP  development.  This  support  software  included  programs  such  as 
the  compiler/assembler,  database  catalog,  avionics  simulation  models,  and  automatic  flowcharting 
programs. 

Software  design  and  development  was  the  responsibility  of  the  OFP  Development  Group.  Even  within 
this  design  group  there  were  built-in  "checks  and  balances".  A  programming  team  was  assigned  to  each 
functional  module.  This  team  consisted  of  a  Module  Engineer  and  a  Module  Programmer.  The  Module 
Engineer  was  tasked  with  the  software  design  whereas  the  Module  Programmer  was  tasked  with  the  module 
coding.  Together  they  were  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the  software  design,  development,  test  and 
documentation  of  their  module  from  software  inception  to  installation.  The  Module  Engineer  and  the 
Module  Programmer  were  physically  located  next  to  each  other  to  shorten  the  communications  paths  as  much 
as  possible.  This  arrangement  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  nunber  of  errors  in  a  program  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  software  designer  and  the  software  programmer. 

A  fourth  group  called  the  OFP  Test  and  Integration  Group  provided  independent  verification  and 
validation  of  the  complete  OFP.  This  provided  organizational  separation  between  the  software  design 
teams  and  the  software  test  team.  As  an  independent  group,  they  were  responsible  for  the  final 
verification  and  validation  of  the  OFP.  tt  was  their  responsibility  to  prepare  the  software  test  plan, 
define  the  required  test  facilities,  and  prepare  and  run  the  test  procedures  for  integration,  test,  and 
acceptance  of  the  software. 

One  final  "check  and  balance"  was  provided  by  the  Independence  of  the  Software  Design  Integrity 
Group  from  the  Software  Engineering  Group  on  the  Project.  This  independence  occurred  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Software  Design  Integrity  Group  reported  to  the  Functional  engineering  organization  and  not  to 
the  Project  organization.  The  Software  Design  Integrity  Group  was  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Avionics  Software  Guide  and  for  audits  of  the  Project  software  groups'  adherence  to  these  software 
standards. 

2.2  Rigorous  Software  Control 

On  the  F/A-18  software  control  encompassed  control  of  all  aspects  of  the  software  effort,  namely: 

o  Control  of  the  software  requirements 

o  Control  of  the  software  design 

o  Control  of  the  software  testing 

o  Control  of  the  software  configuration. 

Just  as  the  software  development  on  the  F/A-18  did  not  begin  with  the  coding,  neither  did  the 
software  control.  Control  of  the  software  began  before  there  was  any  software.  It  began  with  control 
of  the  requirements  imposed  on  the  software  by  the  system  designers.  From  years  of  training,  all 
engineers  possess  inordinate  amounts  of  "technical  greed",  the  desire  to  do  a  perfect  job,  to  wring  the 
last  bit  of  performance  out  of  a  design  whether  or  not  it  is  required  or  cost  effective.  Control  of 
software  requirements  was  effected  by  performing  trade  studies  to  show  whether  a  software  requirement 
was  cost  effective,  whether  .here  was  an  alternate  approach,  what  Impact  each  approach  had  on  the 
on-board  computer  resources,  and  whether  the  task  needed  to  be  done  at  all. 

The  next  segment  of  software  control  Involved  control  of  the  software  design.  Design  control 
really  means  control  of  the  designers  of  the  software.  Management  techniques  were  employed  which 
clearly  established  areas  of  r  sponsibil Ity,  defined  programming  standards,  established  programming 
traceability,  and  required  programming  audits.  The  programming  standards  required  the  use  of  simple  and 
straightforward  coding  which  was  easy  to  understand  and  maintain  and  which  had  tne  appearance  that  the 
entire  program  was  coded  by  one  programmer.  Detailed  programming  "good  design"  practices  were 
established  and  programmer  compliance  audited  by  engineering  personnel  outside  the  design  team. 

The  next  phase  of  software  control  addressed  software  testing.  This  Is  often  the  most  neglected 
and  least  controlled  segment  of  the  overall  software  effort.  On  the  F/A-18  this  was  not  the  case. 
Software  testing  began  on  the  module  level  where  every  path  in  each  module  was  tested.  To  confirm  that 
every  path  was  exerc(sed,  a  special  program  called  RAThFlXD  was  used  that  checked  that  all  paths  In  the 
airborne  code  had  been  exercised.  After  module  testing  was  complete,  the  next  phase  was  complete 
program  testing.  This  was  performed  on  the  airborne  computer  operating  In  an  input  signal  environment 
that  simulated  actual  flight  conditions  to  the  airborne  computer.  In  each  phase  of  testing,  a  test 
procedure  change  log  was  maintained  so  that  as  changes  were  Incorporated  Into  the  airborne  program 
c  responding  changes  were  made  to  the  test  procedures.  Testing  deserves  and  needs  as  much  control  as 
t,.e  other  segments  of  the  software  effort  since  It  comprises  about  501  of  the  overall  software 
development  effort. 


Finally  the  F/A-18  software  configuration  was  controlled.  This  Is  probably  the  best  known  aspect 
of  software  control  although  historically  not  necessarily  the  best  Implemented.  On  the  F/A-18  software 
configuration  control  did  not  wait  until  the  software  was  delivered.  It  began  with  control  of  the 
design  by  means  of  control  of  the  flow  charts  and  eventually  the  code  itself.  No  changes  were  permitted 
to  a  flow  chart  or  the  code  without  a  written  and  approved  Computer  Program  Change  Request  (CPCR).  Once 
the  computer  program  was  released  for  flight  test  it  was  assigned  a  part  number  just  like  hardware. 
Installation  in  the  aircraft  and  subsequent  change  of  the  program  was  controlled  by  changes  to  the  part 
nunber  (see  Figure  (21). 

2.3  Sensor/Mission-Oriented  Software  Partitioning 

The  F/A-18  airborne  computational  requirements  were  classified  into  two  major  categories 
(Figure  (3)): 

o  Sensor-oriented  computations 

o  Mission-oriented  computations 

Sensor-oriented  computations  were  defined  to  be  those  independent  computations,  such  as  sensor 
coordinate  transformations,  platform  management,  and  signal  processing,  which  were  peculiar  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  sensor  or  display.  Mission-oriented  computations,  such  as  weapons  launch  calculations,  were  defined 
to  be  those  computations  directly  related  to  performing  the  mission  and  dependent  on  the  integration  of 
information  from  several  avionics  subsystems.  Table  1  shows  typical  enamples  of  the  two  categories  of 
computations. 


TABLE  I  -  COMPUTATIONAL  CATEGORIES 


Sensor-Oriented 


Mission-Oriented 


0  Air  Data  Calculations 
0  Radar  Signal  Processing 
o  Inertial  Platform  Management 
o  Display  Symbol  Generation 


o  Air-to-Air  steering  and  launch 
zones  for  gun  and  missiles 
o  Air-to-Ground  steering  and  release 
for  bombs,  rockets,  gun,  and  missiles 
o  Selection  of  best  available  data 
from  various  sensors 
o  Integrated  display  management 


The  mission-oriented  tasks  were  allocated  to  two  central  Mission  Computers  (MCI  and  the  sensor- 
oriented  tasks  were  assigned  to  embedded  processors  in  each  of  the  sensor  subsystems.  (See  Figure  (4)1. 
This  relieved  the  central  computers  of  those  tasks  which  could  be  more  effectively  performed  and  managed 
in  distributed  and  independent  sensor  processors.  This  approach  offered  functional  modularity  of  the 
sensors,  whereas  system  integration  was  provided  by  the  Mission  Conputers.  Hence,  improved  sensors  and 
displays  can  be  added  later  to  the  Avionics  System,  and  present  ones  can  be  changed,  with  minimum  impact 
on  other  equipment.  Likewise,  if  the  armament  is  altered  for  new  or  modified  weapons  as  the  mission  of 
the  aircraft  is  enlarged,  such  changes  can  be  accommodated  primarily  through  changes  to  the  Mission 
Computer  and  Stores  Management  Set  software. 


2.3.1  Sensor-Oriented  Processing 

On-board  the  F/A-18  Hornet  there  are  four  major  subsystem-embedded  reprogrammable  computers  and  a 
nunber  of  smaller  subsystems  with  embedded  microprocessors  with  Read-Only  Memories  (ROM).  Table  II 
summarizes  the  computer  hardware  for  the  major  subsystems  with  reprogrammable  computers.  Table  III 
presents  the  computer  hardware  information  for  the  subsystems  with  ROM  computers. 

TABLE  II  -  SENSOR-ORIENTED  REPROGRAMMABLE  COMPUTERS 


COMPUTER 

CPU 

Inertial  Nav 

Computer 

2901 

Radar  Data  Processor 

2901 

Radar  Signal 

Processor 

54S181 

SPEED 
238  HOPS 
700  kOPS 
7100  KOPS 
200,  kOPS 


MEMORT 
16k  Core 

250k  01 sk/16k  RAM 
250k  D1sk/48k  RAM 


Stores  Management  Processor  8080 


32k  Core 


39-4 
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TABLE  III  -  SENSOR-ORIENTED  ROM  COMPUTERS 


SUBSYSTEM 

CPU 

MEMORY 

Air  Data  Computer 

2901 

5K  ROM 

Comm  System  Controller 

8080 

16k  ROM 

Flight  Control  Computer  (4) 

MCP-701A 

44K  ROM 

Forward-Looking  Infrared 

9900 

32K  ROM 

Laser  Spot  Tracker 

2901 

12K  ROM 

Maintenance  Monitor  Panel 

8080 

IK  ROM 

Maintenance  Signal  Data  Recorder  Set 

8080 

14K  ROM 

Multipurpose  Display  (2) 

2901 

5K  ROM 

Each  sensor  computer  performs  only  those  confutations  necessary  to  perform  its  well-defined  task. 
This  Includes  all  computations  required  to  translate  some  measured  physical  parameter,  such  as  air 
pressure,  into  useful  information  for  the  pilot,  such  as  altitude,  airspeed,  and  Mach  manber.  Once  the 
information  is  computed,  it  is  sent  to  the  Mission  Computer  over  the  Avionics  Multiple*  (MUX)  bus. 
There  it  is  used  with  information  from  other  sensors  to  perform  the  mission-oriented  computations  as 
well  as  for  display  to  the  pilot.  Figure  (5)  lists  the  major  sensor  computers  and  their  allocated 
software  computational  tasks. 

? . 3 . 2  Mission-Oriented  Processing 

The  Mission  Computer  Subsystem  consists  of  two  identical  computers  built  by  Control  Data  Corpora¬ 
tion  (CCC).  They  are  the  new  U.S.  Navy  Standard  Airborne  Computers  designated  the  AN/AYX-U.  The 
rationale  for  two  Mission  Computers  was  the  same  as  for  two  engines.  When  they  both  are  operational, 
they  provide  increased  weapon  system  performance.  When  one  is  not  operational,  the  other  provides 
enough  performance  for  self-defense  and  safe  return.  Although  the  hardware  of  the  two  computers  is 
identical,  their  computer  programs  are  different  and  are  dedicated  to  specific  processing  tasks.  The 
AN/AYK-14  is  a  high-speed,  general  purpose  digital  computer  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  real-time 
requirements  of  airborne  weapon  systems.  The  computer  uses  four  AMD  2901  four-bit  slice  Large  Scale 
Integrated  (LSI)  circuits  to  implement  the  16-bit  Central  Processing  Unit  (CPU).  The  CPU  is  micro¬ 
programmed  by  means  of  ROM  firmware  to  emulate  the  instruction  set  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Standard  Shipboard 
Computer  designated  the  AN/UYK-20.  By  emulating  the  AN/UYK-20  instruction  set,  the  AN/AYK-14  can  use 
the  same  CMS-2M  Higher  Order  Langauge  (HOD  support  software  originally  designed  for  the  AN/UYK-20.  The 
AN/AYK-14  consists  of  ten  plug-in  modules  and  a  single  plug-in  modular  power  supply  contained  in  one 
Weapon  Replaceable  Assembly  (WRA)  weighing  about  42  pounds  and  occupying  D.625  cubic  feet.  Each 
computer  contains  65,536  (16-bit)  words  of  7/13  mil  (inside/outside  diameter)  core  memory  for  a  total  of 
more  than  a  million  individual  cores  per  computer.  The  memory  in  each  Mission  Computer  can  be  doubled 
from  64K  to  128K  within  the  present  equipment  envelope  simply  by  replacing  the  two  present  32K  memory 
modules  with  two  recently-developed  64K  modules. 

Each  of  the  two  Mission  Computers  is  dedicated  to  specific  processing  tasks  by  means  of  its  stored 
program.  One  computer  is  assigned  the  Navigation  (NAY)  And  Support  processing  tasks  and  associated 
d’splay  management.  The  other  computer  is  assigned  the  Air-to-Air  and  Af r-to-Ground  Weapon  Delivery 
processing  tasks  and  associated  display  management.  The  stored  program  in  each  computer  has  a  small 
backup  software  module  for  selected  functions  of  the  other  computer.  These  backup  modules  are  e*ecuted 
only  in  the  event  the  primary  computer  for  these  functions  should  fail.  The  funtional  software  modules 
in  each  computer  are  shown  in  Figure  (6). 

2.4  Functional  Software  Module  Partitioning 

A  modular  partitioning  of  the  software  was  used  which  partitioned  each  computer  program  into 
software  modules  of  manageable  size  based  on  a  functional  grouping  of  computational  tasks.  The 
rationale  for  modular  software  was  analogous  to  that  for  modular  hardware.  First,  it  permitted  each 
module  to  be  Independently  developed,  debugged,  and  tested  in  parallel  with  the  other  modules.  Second, 
it  allowed  changes  to  occur  within  a  module  without  causing  changes  to  be  made  in  other  modules,  as  long 
as  the  external  modular  Interface  remained  the  same.  Analogous  to  the  modularity  and  controlled  inter¬ 
faces  in  the  hardware,  new  programming  modules  could  be  added  and  old  ones  deleted  without  Impacting  the 
whole  program  as  long  as  the  module  interfacing  rules  were  followed.  Docunentation  and  undertanding  of 
the  total  computer  program  was  simplified,  since  each  module  could  be  described  and  learned  as  a 
separate  entity. 

2.4.1  Executive  Module 


The  executive  program  module  imposes  order  and  structure  on  the  entire  F/A-18  operational  flight 
program.  All  functional  program  modules  are  processed  under  executive  control,  which  sequences  them  in 
an  appropriate  flow  and  calls  them  at  a  rate  consistent  with  their  requirements. 

Six  major  tasks  are  performed  by  the  executive  module.  First,  it  initializes  the  MC  after  start-up 
or  after  restart  from  a  power  interruption.  Second,  it  schedules  the  order  and  rate  of  execution  of 
each  functional  module.  Third,  it  schedules  the  order  and  rate  of  input/output  operations  for  the  OFP. 
Fourth,  it  controls  the  servicing  of  all  interrupts,  external  and  internal.  Fifth,  it  manages  inter¬ 
computer  communication  between  the  Navigation  MC  and  the  Weapon  Delivery  MC.  Sixth,  it  uses  the  sche¬ 
duling  and  Input/output  management  functions  to  ensure  proper  sequencing  of  the  other  modules. 
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2.4.2  Air-to-Air  Module 

The  air-to-air  module  performs  the  following  functions: 

1)  initializes  the  radar  air-to-air  search  pattern  based  on  the  weapon  selected 

2)  computes  aiming  reticle  for  director  or  disturbed  gun  mode 

3)  computes  aiming  reticle  for  director  or  manual  rocket  mode 

4)  confutes  maximum  and  minimum  launch  ranges  and  steering  cues  for  missiles 

5)  computes  other  aircraft  and  target  parameters  for  display. 

2.4.3  Air-to-Ground  Module 

The  air-to-ground  module  performs  the  following  functions: 

1)  performs  visual  and  sensor-aided  designations  of  ground  targets 

2)  automatically  positions  sensors 

3)  calculates  ballistic  release  times 

4)  calculates  steering  cues  for  weapon  ’•el ease  and  reattack 

5)  calculates  launch  envelope  data  for  air-to-ground  missiles 

6)  Issues  release  pulses  for  correct  weapon  delivery  and  weapons  intervals 

7)  manages  strike  camera  (SCAM)  for  damage  assessment. 

2.4.4  Navigation  Module 

The  navigation  module  performs  the  following  functions: 

1)  selects/calculates  best  available  aircraft  attitude,  position,  and  rate  data 

2)  calculates  steering  to  prestored  waypoints 

3)  performs  velocity  and  position  updates 

4)  performs  target  marking 

5)  calculates  range,  bearing,  heading,  and  steering  error  to  selected  waypoint  and  TACAN  station. 

2.4.5  Data  Link  Module 

The  data  link  module  decodes  and  processes  messages  received  from  a  shipboard,  airborne,  or  ground- 
based  terminal.  The  messages  contain  information  used  in  the  following  functions: 

1)  waypoint  insertion 

2)  display  of  data  for  vectoring  to  airborne  targets  and  rendezvous  points 

3)  display  of  automatic  carrier  landing  data 

4)  processing  of  couple  requests  to  the  flight  control  computers 

5)  processing  of  test  messages 

6)  processing  of  radar  target  data  and  aircraft  data  to  be  transmitted  in  the  reply  messages. 

2.4.6  Tactical  Controls  and  Oisplays  Module 

The  tactical  controls  and  displays  module  manages  the  following  functions: 

1)  Radar  Control  Panel /Oi spl ay 

2)  Forward-Looking  Infrared  (FLIR)  Control  Panel /Display 

3)  Laser  Spot  Tracker  (LST)/Strike  Camera  Control  Panel/Display 

4)  Air-to-Ground  Guided  Weapons  Control  Panels/Display 

5)  Stores  Management  Control  Panel /Display 

2.4.7  Support  Controls  and  Displays  Module 

The  support  controls  and  displays  module  manages  the  following  functions: 

1)  Cautions/Advisories  Display 

2)  Built-In  Test  (BIT)  Display 

3)  Test  Pattern  Display 

4)  Engine  Display 

5)  Checklist  01 spl ay 

2.4.8  Navigation  Controls  and  Displays  Module 

The  navigation  controls  and  displays  module  manages  the  following  functions: 

1)  Horizontal  Si tuation  01  splay  Control  Panel/Display 

2)  Attitude  Director  Indicator  Display 

3)  Data  Link  Display 

4)  Up-Front  Control  Panel  Data  Entry/Readout 

5)  Moving  Map  Fflm  Strip 

2.4.9  Head-Up  Module 

The  head-up  display  (HUD)  module  manages  the  HUD  Graphics  program.  Symbology  controlled  by  the  HUD 
module  Includes  aircraft  flight  data,  data  link  cues,  navigation  cues,  radar  status,  armament  status, 
air-to-air  weapon  delivery  cues,  and  air-to-ground  weapon  delivery  cues. 
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2.4.10  Inflight  Engine  Condition  Monitor  Module 

The  inflight  engine  condition  monitor  module  monitors  various  engine  and  associated  aircraft 
paters  to  provide  engine  health  information  to  the  pilot  and  maintenance  personnel.  Cautions, 
advisories,  and  real  time  engine  parameters  are  displayed  in  the  cockpit.  Life  usage  indices  and  other 
engine  maintenance  information  are  transmitted  to  the  Maintenance  Signal  Data  Recorder  (MSDR). 

2.4.11  Inflight  Monitoring  and  Recording  Module 

The  inflight  monitoring  and  recording  module  monitors  and  processes  various  aircraft  sensor  outputs 
for  control  and  display  of  pilot  cautions  and  advisories  and  transmits  avionic  and  non-avionic  equipment 
failures  to  the  MSDR  Control  is  provided  for  the  data  recorder  and  provision  is  made  for  the  recording 
of  tactical  data  in  air-to--:.*  and  air-to-ground  modes.  Also,  aircraft  fatigue  levels  are  monitored  and 
recorded  during  flight. 

2.4.12  Avionics  Built-Test  Module 

The  avionics  built-in  test  module  provides  the  control  by  which  an  operator  can  run  total  system  or 
individual  tests  on  each  of  the  interfacing  subsystems.  It  also  evaluates  data  received  by  the  MC  from 
each  of  the  Interfacing  subsystems  as  to  their  operational  status.  This  data  is  correlated  by  subsystem 
and  current  status  and  is  displayed  in  the  cockpit.  In  addition,  the  data  is  converted  into  predefined 
codes  each  representative  of  a  specific  failure  of  an  individual  subsystem  for  transmission  to  the  MSDR. 

2.4.13  Mission  Computer  Self-Test  Module 

The  mission  computer  self-test  module  performs  the  following  functions: 

1)  Immediately  after  computer  turn-on,  tests  those  functions  which,  when  tested,  ’-t:rfere  with 
normal  computer  operation 

2)  periodically  tests  selected  functions  of  the  computer  which,  when  tested,  do  not  interfere  with 
normal  computer  operation  as  well  as  performing  an  end-to-end  check  of  the  capability  of  the  MC 
to  communicate  with  each  peripheral 

3)  maintains  error  information  for  later  maintenance  action;  and 

4)  latches  WRA  fault  indicator  and  sets  WRA  status  signal  as  required. 

2.4.14  Mission  Computer  Backup  Modules 

A  backup  module  is  resident  in  each  computer.  Each  backup  module  performs  essential  software  func¬ 
tions  of  the  other  mission  computer  when  a  failure  occurs  in  that  conputer. 

2.4.15  Mathematical  Subroutines  Module 

The  mathematical  subroutines  module  supports  other  program  modules  by  providing  common  mathematical 
routines  such  as  trigonometric,  logarithmic,  and  matrix  operations. 

2.5  Top-Oovn  Design 

A  Top-down  design  approach  was  used  for  each  module  of  the  MC  software.  The  resulting  design  was  a 
hierarchy  where  each  top-level  program  called  several  second-level  subprograms,  each  of  these  calling  a 
number  of  third-level  subprograms,  and  so  on  (usually  to  about  4  or  5  sublevels)  until  a  subprogram  was 
reached  that  did  not  call  any  other  subprograms.  This  top-down  design  approach  resulted  in  many  small 
subprograms  (subroutines),  aach  one  being  limited  to  a  specific  processing  task  and  being  able  to  be 
represented  on  one  flowchart.  The  top-down  design  approach  for  a  typical  module  is  shown  in  Figure  (7). 

2.6  Structured  Software  Design 

Recent  advances  in  Structured  Program  design  were  instituted  on  the  F/A-18  and  tailored  to  the 
airborne  software.  Work  is  in  progress  on  development  of  ADA,  a  Pascal-like  structured  programming 
language  for  airborne  software.  Although  such  a  language  was  not  yet  available  for  the  F/A-18,  many  of 
the  benefits  of  a  structured  programming  language  were  obtained  by  employing  a  structured  flowchart 
design  technique.  Programs  coded  from  these  structured  flowcharts  were  considerably  easier  to  under¬ 
stand,  test,  and  subsequently  modify  as  changes  were  Incorporated.  Only  five  structured  programming 
constructs  were  permitted  to  be  used: 

0  SEQUENCE 

0  IF  .  .  .  THEN  .  .  .  ELSE 
0  DO  WHILE 
0  REPEAT  UNTIL 


0  CASE 


2.7  Proven  Design  Practices 

The  proven  design  practices  used  on  the  F/A-18  are  shown  in  Figures  (8)  through  (11).  The  four 
major  development  phases  were: 

o  System  Design  and  Verification 

o  Software  Coding  and  Integration 

o  Hardware/Software  Integration 

o  System  Integration  and  Test 

The  development  process  began  with  the  design  of  the  complete  Avionics  system,  which  was  defined  by 
a  series  of  mode  logic  diagrams,  equations,  interface  control  docunents,  and  display  diagrams.  From 
these  the  program  flow  diagrams  were  prepared  and  a  software  walk-through  was  held  with  a  peer  group  of 
system  and  software  engineers.  The  design  was  updated  to  Include  any  changes  resulting  from  the  walk¬ 
through.  After  this,  a  software  “Breadboard"  was  implemented  in  a  higher-order  language  for  system 
validation  by  pilots  in  a  cockpit  with  a  realistic  operational  environment  simulation. 

Once  the  system  design  was  approved  by  the  pilots,  the  software  coding  and  integration  began.  The 
software  was  developed  in  a  building-block  approach.  First,  individual  software  modules  were  coded  and 
tested.  When  this  was  completed,  the  build-up  of  the  Operational  Flight  Program  (0FP1  was  begun  one 
module  at  a  time  until  a  complete  OFP  was  assembled. 

The  third  phase  then  Integrated  the  software  with  the  airborne  hardware  in  which  it  was  to  run. 
The  computer  and  its  OFP  were  treated  as  a  single  entity  with  all  inputs  simulated  and  all  outputs 
displayed  on  cockpit  equipment. 

In  the  final  phase,  the  Avionics  system  was  built  up,  just  like  the  software,  one  element  at  a  time 
until  the  complete  avionics  system  was  integrated.  Finally,  the  Avionics  system  was  installed  in  an 
aircraft  and  flight  tested. 

2.8  Thorough  Software  Testing 

The  F/A-18  software  methodology  was  based  on  testing  the  flight  program  "before",  "during",  and 
"after"  the  actual  coding  of  the  program.  Initially,  the  systems  analysis  and  design  approach  was 
validated  using  an  IBM  370  computer  facility  to  produce  a  FORTRAN  "breadboard"  version  of  the  proposed 
OFP.  Subsequently,  that  design,  and  its  implementation  in  the  language  of  the  flight  computer,  were 
validated  for  both  man/machine  and  actual  hardware  compatibility.  Figure  (12)  Illustrates  the  steps 
involved. 

o  Step  1  consisted  of  creating  FORTRAN  models  of  selected  equations,  algorithms  and  mode  control. 
These  models  provided  the  anal  tical  validation  of  the  equations  and  algorithms  to  be  used  in 
the  OFP. 

o  In  Step  2,  a  FORTRAN  model  of  the  baseline  design  was  used  at  the  flight  simulation  laboratory 
to  evaluate  the  Important  control  and  display  interface  with  the  pilot  and  to  test  the 
mechanization  proposed  for  the  weapon  system.  This  step  provided  vital  confirmation  of  design 
adequacy  at  an  early  stage,  and  allowed  alternate  approaches  to  be  examined. 

o  Step  3  used  a  bit-by-bit  functional  simulator  (emulator)  of  the  MC  hardware  to  verify  coding, 
test  software  interfaces,  and  evaluate  timing  relationships  in  advance  of  first  computer 
delivery.  First,  individual  modules  were  tested.  When  this  was  complete,  the  build-up  of  the 
OFP  was  begun  one  module  at  a  time  until  the  complete  OFP  was  achieved. 

o  Step  A  took  place  after  arrival  of  the  first  Mission  Computer.  At  this  point,  hardware/software 
inconsistencies  were  Isolated  and  corrected,  leading  to  preliminary  confirmation  of  correct  OFP 
software  integration  with  the  MC  hardware. 

o  As  other  equipment  arrived.  Step  5  was  taken  to  test  the  mission  computer  and  its  software  with 

each  actual  interfacing  equipment.  This  step  provided  integration  of  the  OFP/MC  with  the 

individual  equipment  followed  by  integration  with  groups  of  related  equipment. 

o  Step  6  then  reintroduced  the  man-1 n-the-loop  to  verify  the  total  man/machine  system.  This  used 
the  MCAIR  flight  simulation  laboratory  with  the  OFP  running  in  the  actual  mission  computers.  In 
addition  to  flight  hardware  for  controls  and  displays,  to  checkout  the  system  about  to  be  flown. 

o  Step  7  was  the  final  step  in  software  development.  Prior  software  testing  had  assured  that 

ultimate  flight  testing  would  proceed  unhampered  by  software  problems,  thus  permitting  efficient 
use  of  the  flight  tests  to  validate  the  system  implementation  and  to  improve  and  refine  the 
avionics  system. 


3.  F/A-18  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  FACILITIES 


The  F/A-18  Hornet  integrated  software  development  process,  discussed  above,  made  use  of  three 
separate  facilities: 

o  Software  Development  Facility 
o  Software  Test  Facility 
o  Cockpit  Simulator  Facility 

3.1  Software  Development  Facility  (SDF) 

The  Software  Development  Facility  is  a  modest-size  data  processing  facility.  It  uses  an  IBM 
System/370  commercial  computer  system  and  standard  peripheral  equipment,  operating  system,  and  language 
processors.  This  facility  is  used  for  all  FORTRAN  processing,  database  processing,  and  compilation/ 
assembly  of  airborne  MC  programs. 

Figure  (13)  is  a  photograph  of  the  Software  Development  Facility  showing  the  IBM  S/370  mainframe 
and  associated  peripherals.  The  facility  includes  the  following  equipment; 

o  (1)  IBM  370/138  Computer  (612k  Memory) 
o  (4)  100  megabyte  disk  drives 
o  (2)  magnetic  tapes  drives 
o  (1)  printer 
o  ( 1 )  card  reader 
o  (5)  CRl/keyboard  terminals 

3.2  Software  Test  Facility  (STF) 

The  Mission  Computer  Software  Test  Facility  is  a  minicomputer-controlled,  real-time  simulation  and 
test  facility  used  to  test  the  airborne  Operational  Flight  Program  (OFP)  in  the  MC  and  to  integrate  the 
MC  and  its  OFP  with  the  other  avionics  with  which  they  interface.  The  STF  accomplishes  this  by 
simulating  the  inputs  to  the  MC  and  sending  them  out  over  the  Avionics  MUX  in  response  to  the  MC 
requests  for  data  from  various  aircraft  sensors.  The  MC  processes  these  inputs  as  though  it  were  flying 
in  an  aircraft  and  then  issues  output  data  to  the  simulated  sensors  and  to  the  cockpit  displays.  In 
general,  the  input  sensors  are  all  modeled  in  software  in  the  minicomputer  whereas  the  CRT's  used  to 
display  the  MC  outputs  are  the  actual  displays  used  in  the  cockpit.  This  provides  a  realistic  input 
signal  environment  for  the  MC  and  a  realistic  display  of  MC  outputs  for  test  and  evaluation  by  the 
engineers  and  prograimiers.  Figure  (14)  is  a  photograph  of  the  STF. 

3.3  Cockpit  Simulator  Facility 

The  Cockpit  Simulator  Facility  (Figure  (15))  is  a  laboratory  complex  oriented  primarily  to  manned, 
real-time  flight  simulation.  It  includes  a  COC  Cyber  175  computer,  four  crew  stations,  terrain  maps, 
horizon  and  target  displays  and  associated  hardware.  Each  crew  station  Includes  complete  flight 
controls  and  Instruments  and  is  located  in  a  forty-foot  fiberglass  dome.  Target  and  terrain  imagery  is 
projected  on  the  dome  and  presented  in  the  cockpit  on  software-driven  displays  or  actual  flight  display 
equipment.  Both  visual  and  sensor  (electro-optical.  Infrared,  radar)  imagery  is  supported.  The 
facility  is  used  for  weapon  system  design,  pilot  training,  tactics  development,  and  effectiveness 
assessment. 

4.  SUMMARY 


The  F/A-18  computational  subsystem  is  a  distributed  computer  system  interconnected  by  a  MIL 
STANDARD  1553A  multiplex  system.  The  software  is  partitioned  into  Mission-oriented  computations 
performed  in  two  central  Mission  Computers  and  Sensor-orfented  computations  performed  in  distributed 
processors  in  the  sensor  and  display  equipment.  The  factors  that  contributed  to  its  success  are 
summarized  in  Figure  (16).  Many  of  these  same  factors  make  the  software  easily  adaptable  to  changes  and 
expansions  in  the  F/A-18  mission  requirements  and  ready  to  share  a  long  and  successful  future  with  the 
F/A-18  aircraft. 
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SUMMARY 


A  life  cycle  model  for  avionic  systems  has  to  put  emphasis  on  the  design  activities 
and  it  has  to  differentiate  three  stages  of  design.  Therefore  this  paper  particularly 
emphasizes  the  design  activities.  It  states  that  pure  functional  thinking  is  of 
special  importance  in  the  early  phases  and  that  this  has  to  be  strictly  distinguished 
from  technical  thinking. 

The  model  presented  is  an  answer  to  the  software  problem  and  gives  hints  for  the 
project  management.  It  helps  to  urge  early  definition  of  user  requirements  and  it 
forms  the  base  for  the  application  of  proper  tools  for  that  purpose. 

The  model  in  its  basic  philosophy  conforms  with  the  regulations  (DV-Richtlinie  Band  IV) 
of  the  German  Minister  of  Defence  (BMVg)  and  is  refined  according  to  the  author's 
personal  opinion. 

1  .  INTRODUCTION 

Today's  avionic  systems  are  computerized  systems  and  therefore  software  has  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  life  cycle  of  such  systems.  This  transfers  the  software  problem  in 
the  area  of  avionics. 

There  exists  a  lot  of  experience  in  software  development  in  the  commercial  world  - 
mainly  bad  experiences  -  and  it  is  worth  while  to  learn  from  these,  to  draw  consequences 
from  them  and  to  transfer  them  in  a  proper  way  into  the  field  of  avionic  systems  which 
has  a  series  of  specific  requirements: 

-  high  reliability  even  under  hard  environmental  conditions 

-  short  response  time 

-  intensive  man-machine-dialog. 

These  specific  requirements  influence  the  life  cycle  model. 

The  difference  between  the  life  cycle  of  a  commercial  information  system  and  of  an 
avionic  system  can  briefly  be  summarized  in  the  following  two  statements: 

A  commercial  information  system  needs  software  design. 

An  avionic  system  needs  integrated  hard-software  design,  because  the  restrictions 
caused  by  the  hardware  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  software  and  therefore  have  to 
be  considered  in  detail. 

It  is  generally  accepted  in  the  life  cycle  of  software  that  there  has  to  be  more 
emphasis  on  design,  but  the  term  design  is  not  precise  enough.  So,  in  the  following 
chapter,  I  will  present  further  detail. 

2.  DESIGN  ACTIVITIES 

2.1  THE  THREE  STAGES  OF  DESIGN 

Considering  the  design  activities  in  some  more  detail  ^ne  has  to  realize  that  there 
are  actually  three  stages  of  design  corresponding  to  the  differences  in  point  of  views 
which  exist  between 

-  the  user  of  the  system 

-  the  system  engineer 
and  -  the  software  engineer. 


They  all  look  at  the  same  system  but  they  see  different  things  and  they  see  them  in 
a  different  way. 


The  user  sees  the  man-machine  system,  the  man-machine  interaction  and  he  has  an 
understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  system  in  relation  to  its  environment. 

The  system  engineer  sees  the  hardware  and  software  structure  and  the  interaction  bet¬ 
ween  hardware  and  several  layers  of  software. 

The  software  engineer  sees  the  application  programs,  their  algorithms  and  their  data. 
According  to  these  different  views,  different  stages  of  design  might  be  named: 
users  point  of  view:  functional  design 

system  engineer’s  point  of  view:  technical  design 

software  engineer's  point  of  view:  software  design 

2.2  THE  SEPARATION  AND  INTEGRATION  OF  FUNCTIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  DESIGN 

The  separation: 

The  distinct  separation  between  functional  and  technical  design  is  the  specific  point 
in  the  life  cycle  model  presented. 

Why  is  this  necessary? 

The  necessity  results  directly  from  the  symptoms  from  which  software  developments 
generally  suffer: 

1  Too  many  design  errors 

These  are  mainly  errors  due  to  the  fact  that  the  functional 
interaction  in  the  system  has  not  been  completely  understood. 

2  Bad  user  acceptance 

The  essential  point  for  the  user  acceptance  is  the  man-machine 
dialog,  which  very  often  does  not  take  the  real  user  into  account. 

3  High  cost  and  late  delivery 

Because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  user  requirements  the 
selected  computer  was  often  too  small  and  too  slow.  Therefore 
the  programmer  had  to  save  both  processing  time  and  storage  space, 
but  this,  in  the  long  run,  could  not  be  achieved  by  mere  programming 
tricks.  So,  a  more  powerful  computer  became  inevitable  in  the  end, 
and  the  software  had  to  be  rewritten  -  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

4  High  maintenance  cost 

Because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  user  requirements  nothing 
was  known  about  the  future  of  the  system.  In  which  direktion  it  had 
to  be  easily  changeable  and/or  extendable  was  never  considered. 
Therefore  the  changeability  and  extensibility  was  not  incorporated 
into  the  system,  and  the  implementation  of  changes  became  expensive 
because  a  lot  of  code  had  to  be  rewritten  and  retested.  This  is 
not  the  only  reason  for  high  maintenance  cost  but  it  contributes 
essentially  to  it. 

All  these  experiences  have  one  thing  in  common:  The  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
functions  of  the  system.  The  consequence  for  the  lifa  cycle  model  presented  is  the 
formal  introduction  of  an  activity  called  "functional  design". 

The  acceptance  of  this  activity  brings  project  management  into  a  position  to  urge 
the  user  to  state  his  requirements  as  early  as  possible  and  to  specify  them  as 
completely  and  as  precisely  as  possible  and  thus  to  ascertain  a  required  standard 
of  quality.  This  helps  the  project  management  to  prevent  the  technical  design  to 
be  started  without  a  qualitatively  sufficient  base  which  could  only  lead  to  a  mis- 
development.  You  got  something  but  the  user  expected  something  else. 

Therefore  the  formal  introduction  of  an  activity  "functional  design"  and  its  distinct 
separation  from  the  technical  design  is  required  because  it  increases  the  Influence 
of  project  management  in  a  vital  point. 


Up  to  now  I  have  stressed  the  separation  of  functional  and  technical  design,  but  of 
course  both  deal  with  the  same  system,  the  functional  design  describing  the  require¬ 
ments  and  the  technical  design  describing  the  way  they  can  be  realized.  Both  need 
each  other. 

The  relation  is  shown  in  figure  1. 


figure  1:  relation  between  functional  and  technical  design. 

The  functional  design  precedes  because  it  has  to  produce  preliminary  results  before 
the  technical  design  cai begin.  From  then  both  run  in  parallel  and  they  are  refined 
in  mutual  interaction.  This  interaction  is  vital  to  the  project  because  the  functional 
design  gets  the  feedback  that  it  is  feasible  and  the  technical  design  gets  all  the 
information  it  needs  to  define  a  cost-effective  way  of  realization. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the  project  management  to  achieve  both,  the  separation 
and  the  integration  of  functional  and  technical  design.  This  is  no  contradiction  - 
it  is  the  consequence  of  the  dualism  of  projects  of  that  kind. 

2.3  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  FUNCTIONAL  DESIGN 

The  functional  design,  has  to  produce  a  solid  base  for  further  development  activities 
and  by  this  it  helps  to  reduce  the  risk  of  development. 


Therefore,  the  functional  design  has  to  describe  the  functions  -  in  our  case  -  of 
an  avionic  system  including  its  operators  (pilot,  navigator  etc.).  It  comprises 
the  functions,  their  data  and  interaction  between  the  functions.  It  describes  which 
parts  of  the  functions  have  to  be  performed  automatically  and  which  have  to  be 
operated  by  man,  and  by  this  it  determines  the  man-machine  dialog  in  its  principal 
form. 

It  also  states  the  requirements  of  response  time,  accuracies,  quantities  etc. 

These  requirements  are  primarily  those  of  the  functions  of  the  system.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  components  of  an  airplane  and  its  avionic  system  are  derivated  there¬ 
from.  To  make  it  quite  clear:  The  requirement  that  an  airplane  has  to  navigate  with 
a  certain  accuracy  is  a  requirement  of  the  function  "navigation".  This  belongs  to 
the  functional  design.  From  this  is  derivated  the  technical  design  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  a  gyro-system.  This  requirement  pertains  to  the  technical  design. 

One  might  object  that  the  user  is  not  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  about  the 
functional  design.  Of  course  it  is  difficult, but  this  difficulty  must  not  lead 
to  a  postponing  to  ter  phases,  it  must  lead  to  the  application  of  proper  tools. 

In  my  mind  it  is  not  acceptable  that  the  user  does  not  go  into  the  details  before 
he  sees  a  prototype.  He  should  be  able  to  find  the  same  results  working  with  a 
simulation  model  which  is  cheaper  to  build  and  easier  to  change.  This  is  finally 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  representation  of  the  user  in  the  project. 

3.  THE  ACTIVITY  CYCLE 

In  a  life  cycle  of  an  aviouic  system  there  are  a  number  of  activities  which  form 
an  activity  cycle.  The  activities  describe  the  kind  of  work,  which  has  to  be  done. 

A  complete  activity  cycle  consists  of  the  following  activities: 

analysis:  investigation  of  the  predecessor  system 

in  order  to  learn  about  its  functions 
and  to  discover  the  bottlenecks. 

functional  design:  describing  the  functions  and  data  of  the 

new  avionic  system  and  the  requirements 
of  these  functions  from  the  users  point 
of  view. 

technical  design:  An  integrated  hard-/sof tware  design  which 

specifies  how  the  avionic  system  has  to  be 
realized. 
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software  design: 


design  of  the  application  programs  and  the 
data  base . 


implementation: 


introduction: 


codir testing,  and  integration  cf  the 
programs;  gradual  integration  of  the 
avionic  system. 

bringing  the  system  into  the  field. 


utilization: 


using  the  avionic  system 
maintenance  of  hard-  and  software. 


These  activities  generally  do  not  follow  each  other  in  a  strict  sequence;  very  often 
they  have  to  be  done  in  parallel  one  preceding  and  the  second  following  with  a 
delay  which  is  necessary  because  the  first  has  to  produce  initial  results.  Only  if 
two  activities  run  in  parallel  interaction  cen  take  place  and  this  goes  especially  for 
the  acitivities  "functi  .al"  and  "technical  design". 

A  complete  activity  cycle  is  shown  in  figure  2. 
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figure  2: 
activity  cycle 


4.  LIFE  CYCLE  MODEL 

Up  to  now  we  have  talked  only  about  activities  and  for  technically  minded  people 
these  are  the  most  significant  partsbecause  they  define  the  kind  of  work  which  has 
to  be  done,  but  they  do  not  form  a  complete  life  cycle  model. 

Actually  they  are  only  one  of  three  aspects  of  a  life  cycle  model. 

Aspect  1  is  the  time  which  defines  the  sequence  of  the  so  called  phases . 

Aspect  2  is  the  kind  of  work  which  is  defined  by  the  activities . 

Aspect  3  is  the  object  of  development,  the  prototype  or  the  version . 


The  aspects  1  and  2 

Former  life  cycle  models  considered  phases  and  activities  as  the  same  thing  and  by 
this  they  formed  a  strictly  sequential  model.  The  disadvantage  of  such  models  was 
that  interaction  between  two  activities  or  phases  was  generally  ruled  out;  of 
course  it  happened  nevertheless  but  it  was  considered  as  something  irregular  and 
project  management  had  the  tendency  to  prevent  it.  But,  as  we  pointed  out  earlier, 
this  interaction  is  extremely  important  and  therefore  this  kind  of  models  are  not 
appropriate. 

There  is  a  strong  necessity  for  phases  and  activities  as  different  aspects.  The  aspect 
activity  is  described  above  ir.  detail  The  aspect  phase  is  required  especially  iron  the 
point  of  view  of  the  top  management  which  has  to  approve  the  money.  There  have  to  be 
fixed  milestones,  which  determine  the  objectives  of  contracts  and  which  form  a  base 
for  the  financial  schedule  of  the  project.  The  aspect  phase  is  determined  by  the  life 
cycle  of  the  weapon  system  while  the  activities  are  related  to  the  avionic  system. 

The  ends  of  phases  are  marked  by  certain  documents  and  by  formal  management  decision. 
The  relation  between  phases  and  activities  is  depict  in  figure  3.  The  names  of  the 
phases  comply  with  the  management  regulations  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Defence. 
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figure  3: 

phases  and  activities  of 
the  life  cycle  model 


Aspect  3;  prototype  or  version 

Up  to  now  we  have  talked  about  a  life  cycle  of  a  system  with  only  one  object.  In 
reality  there  are  several  prototypes  during  development  and  a  series  of  versions 
during  utilization.  A  realistic  life  cycle  model  has  to  be  able  to  handle  this 
because  it  has  to  form  the  principle  of  order  for  the  whole  life  time  of  the  system. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  within  one  phase  different  prototypes  may  be  in 
different  activities. 

Performing  a  midlife  conversion  of  an  avionic  system  is  nothing  else  but  accomplishing 
a  complete  activity  cycle  in  the  utilization  phase.  This  is  necessary  because  the 
implementation  of  changes  has  always  to  begin  with  analysis  and  functional  design 
because  the  changes  have  first  to  be  integrated  in  their  functional  context.  After 
this  one  has  to  decide  which  is  the  best  way  for  technical  implementation  (what  soft¬ 
ware  and  what  hardware  has  to  be  changed) .  This  is  technical  design. 

The  aspect  "prototype  or  version"  requires  that  we  relate  an  activity  cycle  to  each 
prototype  and  to  each  version  within  the  life  cycle.  An  avionic  test  rig  for  example 
is  nothing  else  but  a  special  kind  of  prototype,  with  its  own  activitiy  cycle. 

Figure  4  depicts  the  situation  for  an  example  of  a  complete  life  cycle  model  which 
shows  an  activity  cycle  for  one  prototype  and  three  versions  of  the  avionic  system 
within  the  timeframe  determinedby  the  phases  of  an  airplane. 
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5.  THE  LIFE  CYCLE  MODEL  AS  THE  BAST  /OR  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 
The  life  cycle  model  serves  as  the  principle  of  order  in  the  project: 

1.  It  forms  the  base  for  project  planning. 

2.  It  separates  the  responsibilities  in  an  natural 
way  between  user  und  data  processing  specialist. 

The  user  is  in  charge  of  the  functional  design 
because  only  he  can  say  what  he  needs. 

3.  It  reduces  the  risks  in  development  because 
it  cares  for  a  better  base  for  the  technical 
design. 

4.  It  improves  the  final  acceptance  by  the  user  because 
it  involves  the  user  early  and  urges  to  look  for 

an  appropriate  man-machine  dialog. 

5.  It  serves  as  a  base  for  a  documentation  standard 
(a  standard  of  content) . 

6.  It  forms  the  base  for  the  systematic  in  the  project 
documentation  and  all  the  paper  work  of  the  different 
versions.  Thereby  it  improves  transparency  in  the 
project. 

7.  It  forms  the  base  for  the  quality  assurance  measures 
(reviews  etc.) 

8.  It  defines  areas  for  the  application  of  software- 
technological  tools. 

9.  It  forms  the  base  for  a  configuration  management  by 
defining  the  currently  valid  documents,  which  serve 
as  the  base  for  the  current  work. 

6.  CONCLUSION 

The  objective  of  the  project  management  of  an  avionic  system  must  be  to  bring  forth 
the  user  requirements  as  completely,  as  correctly  and  as  early  as  possible  because 
this  saves  money  and  time.  The  life  cycle  model  presented  helps  to  achieve  this 
especially  by  the  introduction  of  the  formal  activity  "functional  design"  and  its 
distinct  separation  from  the  technical  design. 

The  presented  model  is  valid  for  avionic  systems  but  not  only  for  these.  It  is 
valid  for  military  embedded  computer  systems  in  general. 
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SUMMARY: 

The  United  States  Air  Force  lUSAF)  Avionics  Laboratory  Is  currently  developing  the  Avionics  Software 
Support  Cost  Model  (ASSCM).  This  effort  was  contracted  to  SYSCON  Corporation  in  September,  1980  and  Is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  September,  1982.  The  ASSCM  will  be  based  on  historical  software  support  cost 
data  from  Air  Force  Logistics  Centers  and  is  designed  for  use  during  the  conceptual  phase  of  a  project. 

The  current  version  of  the  ASSCM  is  limited  to  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  avionics  software  applications. 
However,  the  model  is  being  developed  in  a  modular  format  so  that  it  can  be  expanded  to  include  other 
software  applications.  These  applications  may  include  space  systems,  ground-based  systems,  and  NATO 
software  systems. 

Successful  completion  of  the  ASSCM  will  represent  a  significant  advancement  in  the  area  of  life  cycle 
cost  analysis.  The  ASSCM  will  aid  U.S.  and  NATO  organizations  in  analyzing  and,  consequently,  reducing 
software  support  costs. 

I.  INTRODUCTION: 

The  Concepts  and  Evaluation  Group  of  the  USAF  Avionics  Laboratory  (AFWAL/AAAS-2)  is  responsible  for 
analyzing  life  cycle  costs  of  avionics  systems  during  the  conceptual,  or  early  design  phase  of  these 
systems.  These  costs  consist  mainly  of  the  costs  associated  with  acquisition  and  support  of  hardware  and 
computer  software.  To  analyze  these  costs,  AFWAL/AAAS-2  develops  or  acquires  cost  models  or  methods  which 
are  suitable  for  use  during  the  conceptual  phase  of  an  avionics  program.  The  ASSCM  was  developed  to 
satisfy  the  Avionics  Laboratory's  need  for  a  model  to  analyze  software  support  costs. 

II.  BACKGROUND: 

1.  The  Problem:  Software  support  costs  comprise  an  increasingly  significant  portion  of  system  life 
cycle  costs.  In  fact,  Dr  Barry  Boehm,  a  renown  cost  analyst  of  TRW  Corporation,  has  stated  that,  by  1990, 
software  support  costs  may  account  for  as  much  as  602  of  total  system  life  cycle  costs  (Ref.  1).  The 
Avionics  Laboratory,  however,  has  had  no  adequate  model  or  method  for  analyzing  software  support  costs 
during  the  conceptual  or  early  design  phase  of  an  avionics  software  program.  A  study  performed  by  the 
Avionics  Laboratory  in  1979  (Ref.  2)  concluded  that  no  models  existing  at  that  time  were  adequate  for  the 
Laboratory's  analysis  requirements.  The  Avionics  Laboratory,  therefore,  decided  to  develop  a  model  that 
would  be  useful  during  the  conceptual,  or  early  design  phase  of  an  avionics  system.  It  was  decided  that 
the  model  should  be  based  on  historical  data  which  reflects  actual  costs  of  supporting  Air  Force  avionics 
software  along  with  current  Air  Force  policies  and  procedures  for  software  support.  The  model  development 
effort  was  divided  into  two  phases.  The  objective  of  the  first  phase  (Phase  I)  was  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  developing  the  model  and  to  determine  a  roadmap  for  model  development.  The  objective  of 
the  second  phase  (Phase  II)  was  to  develop  a  model  using  the  roadmap  determined  during  Phase  I.  The 
Avionics  Laboratory  decided  that  the  Phase  II  effort  would  not  be  accomplished  unless  the  Phase  I  effort 
was  successful. 

2.  Phase  I  Results:  A  contract  for  the  Phase  I  effort  was  awarded  to  Hughes  Aircraft  Corporation  in 
April,  1979.  Hughes  was  required  to  perform  four  tasks  to  determine  model  feasibilitv  and  define  a 
roadmap  for  model  development.  Detailed  results  of  the  Phase  I  effort  are  compiled  in  the  final 
technical  report  (Ref.  3)  for  the  effort.  However,  a  summary  of  results  for  each  Phase  I  task  is 
presented  below. 

The  first  task  required  Hughes  to  survey  existing  software  support  cost  models  for  possible  appli¬ 
cability  to  the  Avionics  Laboratory  cost  model  effort.  Hughes  surveyed  over  20  existing  models,  but 
concluded  that  no  existing  models  were  adequate. 

The  second  task  required  Hughes  to  visit  USAF  Air  Logistics  Centers  (ALCs)  where  most  Air  Force 
avionics  software  is  currently  supported.  During  these  visits  they  were  asked  to  determine  current  Air 
Force  policies  and  procedures  for  supporting  avionics  software  and  to  investigate  the  availability  of 
historical  cost  data  for  the  software  model  development.  Hughes  visited  all  five  Air  Force  ALCs  and 
discovered  that  Air  Force  avionics  software  is  normally  supported  using  a  block  change  procedure.  Instead 
of  making  continuous  changes  as  requested,  the  ALCs,  requested  changes  are  grouped  into  a  "block”  and 
incorporated  during  a  block  change  cycle  lasting  from  six  to  twenty  months,  depending  on  the  software 
being  supported  and  organization  performing  the  block  change.  It  is  possible  for  emergency  changes  to  be 
performed  outside  of  the  block  change  cycle,  but  this  is  rarely  done.  Hughes  also  determined  that  there 
was  a  limited  amount  of  historical  cost  data  available  for  avionics  software.  The  data  available 
included  block  change  cost  data  for  software  programs  on  aircraft  such  as  the  A-7D,  F— 111*  FB-lllA,  and 
F-lb.  Although  the  amount  of  data  was  limited,  Hughes  concluded  that  development  of  a  model  was  still 
feasible. 

The  third  task  required  Hughes  to  determine  several  approaches  to  model  development  and  to  select  the 
best  approach.  The  approaches  suggested  by  Hughes  included  an  element  estimate,  or  ”bottoms-up" 
approach,  an  analogy,  or  "sldewavs”  approach,  and  a  cost-estimating  relationship,  or  "top-down"  approach. 
Hughes  decided  that,  although  the  top-down  approach  would  be  most  desirable  for  the  model,  the  limited 
amount  of  data  available  could  not  easily  support  this  approach.  Much  more  data  would  be  required  to 
perform  the  statistical  regression  analysis  necessary  to  develop  cost-estimating  relationships.  Hughes 
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recommended,  therefore,  that  a  bottoms-up  approach  was  best  because  it  could  be  used  with  a  limited 
amount  of  historical  data.  The  approach  included  the  use  of  default  values  in  order  that  the  resultant 
model  would  be  useful  during  the  conceptual  phase. 

The  fourth  and  final  task  required  Hughes  to  define  a  roadmap  for  model  development.  The  roadmap  was 
incorporated  into  the  Statement  of  Work  for  the  Phase  II  effort.  The  four  basic  tasks  for  the  Phase  IT 
effort  are  as  follows: 


a.  Data  Collection:  Collect  additional  data  to  insure  that  as  much  historical  cost  data  as 
possible  is  incorporated  into  the  cost  model. 

b.  Model  Development:  Develop  the  model  and  related  data  base  using  historical  data  and  code 
the  model  in  FORTRAN  programming  language. 

c.  Model  Validation:  Validate  the  model  using  at  least  three  programs  for  which  historical  data 
were  collected,  but  which  were  not  used  in  model  development. 

d.  Model  Installation:  Install  the  model  on  computers  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  OH 
for  Air  Force  use.  Also,  train  Air  Force  personnel  in  use  of  the  model  such  that  the  model  can  be  used 
without  contractor  assistance. 

Hughes  completed  the  Phase  I  contract  in  June,  1980.  Based  on  the  positive  results  of  the  Phase  I 
study,  the  Avionics  Laboratory  decided  to  continue  the  model  development  effort  into  Phase  II. 

3.  The  Phase  II  Effort:  A  contract  for  the  Phase  IT  effort  to  develop  the  ASSCM  was  awarded  to 
SYSCON  Corporation  in  September,  1980.  As  of  this  writing,  the  first  two  tasks,  listed  under  the  Phase  I 
roadmap,  are  nearly  completed,  and  the  entire  ASSCM  effort  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  30  September 
1982.  The  completed  and  planned  efforts  for  each  of  the  four  Phase  11  tasks  are  described  below: 

a.  Task  1  -  Data  Collection:  SYSCON  collected  historical  cost  data  on  over  15  avionics  software 
programs  at  four  ALCs.  However,  some  of  the  historical  data  was  incomplete,  and  SYSCON  could  onlv  obtain 
complete  data  on  fewer  than  12  programs.  This  verified  Hughes'  conclusion  that  there  would  prohablv  be 
insufficient  data  for  developing  a  top-down  model.  Therefore,  SYSCON  decided  to  supplement  the 
historical  data  collection  with  another  model  development  technique.  The  techniques  chosen  was  the 
Delphi  technique,  which  involves  a  survey  of  experts.  This  technique  had  been  used  successfully  in 
developing  other  cost  models  such  as  the  RCA  Corporation's  PRICF.-S  software  development  cost  model  (Ref. 
4).  The  Delphi  technique  also  gives  added  flexibility  to  models  such  as  ASSCM,  as  it  can  address  issues 
for  which  historical  data  is  not  available. 

For  the  historical  data,  SYSCON  divided  the  programs  into  seven  application  types.  These  types  are 
listed  in  Table  I.  SYSCON  chose  at  least  one  program  from  each  type  for  a  historical  data  base.  The 
cost  data  and  descriptive  data  from  selected  programs  were  used  as  a  baseline  from  which  that  application 
type's  cost  would  be  computed.  A  sample  descriptive  data  for  a  historical  program  used  in  the  model 
baseline  is  shown  in  Table  2  under  "Sample  Historical  Values."  Also  collected  were  cost  data  called 
"nnrmalization  factors"  that  are  used  to  adjust  baseline  data  into  an  initial  cost  estimate.  This  data 
is  summarized  in  Table  3.  The  normalization  process  used  in  ASSCM  is  described  in  more  detail  in  Section 
III  of  this  paper. 


TABLE  1 :  SOFTWARE  APPLICATION  TYPES 

1.  Fire  Control  Operational  Flight  Program  (OFP) 

2.  Navigation/Weapon  Delivery  OFP 

3.  Navigation/Fire  Control /Weapon  Delivery  OFP 

4.  Electronic  Warfare  (EW)  Receiver 

5.  EW  Jammer 

b.  EW  Integrated  System 

7.  Communication-Electronics  (CE) :  Command  and  Control 


The  Delphi  survev  results  were  also  input  to  the  model  baseline  to  be  used  as  "Adjustment  Factors." 
Knowledgeable  personnel  were  asked  to  assess  the  relative  manhour  impact  (increases  or  savings)  resulting 
from  changes  In  factors  such  as  language  used,  size  of  program,  complexity,  etc.  Thev  were  asked  to 
assess  the  manhour  impact  in  each  of  eight  software  support  phases  shown  in  Table  1,  where  sample  data 
for  two  factors  are  presented.  The  Delphi  survey  also  asked  knowledgeable  personnel  to  describe  a 
"typical"  software  program  in  terms  of  the  descriptors  listed  in  Table  2.  These  values  are  used  for  the 
representative  baselines  and  for  input  default  values,  which  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  III 
of  this  report.  The  "typical"  software  program  in  each  category  does  not  necessarily  resemble  the  actual 
program  used  in  the  historical  data  base.  Typical  values  for  one  program  are  listed  under  "Sample 
Default  Values"  in  Table  2. 

b.  Task  2  -  Model  Development:  As  of  this  writing,  the  model  is  about  SOU  coded  in  interactive 
FORTRAN  language.  The  details  of  the  model  are  described  In  Section  III  of  this  paper.  The  development 
of  ASSCM  is  scheduled  to  he  completed  in  Julv,  1982. 

c.  Task  3  -  Model  Validation:  After  model  development  is  completed,  SYSCON  will  validate  ASSCM 
using  three  programs  for  which  historical  data  was  obtained,  but  which  were  not  used  in  the  ASSCM  data 
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base.  AS SO*  will  be  run  using  the  historical  data,  and  ASSCM  cost  outputs  will  be  compared  with 
historical  costs.  Anv  significant  deviations  will  be  investigated  and  mav  result  in  modification  of  sort 
of  the  model  equations.  However,  no  major  modifications  are  expected  to  be  required. 

TABLE  2 :  VARIABLES  FOR  WHICH  THE  USER  PROVIDES  VALVES 


TYPICAL 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

HISTORICAL 

PARAMETERS 

RANGF  OF  PLAUSIBLE  VALUES 

VALUE 

VALUE 

1.  APPLICATION  TYPE  (1-7) 

Seven  types  aval ’able  (see  Table  1) 

2 

, 

2.  LINES  OF  CODE 

4K  -  500K 

1  5K 

1 6K 

3.  LANGUAGE  (1-3) 

Assembly,  FORTRAN,  Structured  HOI. 

1 

1 

4.  7  MFMORY  FILL 

507  -  1007 

QO 

i  on 

5.  7  TIMING  FILL 

507  -  1007 

90 

95 

6.  DEVELOPMENT  V&V  RATING  (1-3) 

None,  Done  bv  Developer,  Total  IV&V 

9 

I 

7.  DESIGN  RATING  (1-4) 

Poor,  Fair,  Good,  Excellent 

2 

1 

8.  IMPLEMENTATION  RATING  (1-4) 

Poor,  Fair,  Good,  Excellent 

2 

9.  INITIAL  DOCUMENTATION  RATING  (1-4) 

Poor,  Fair,  Good,  Excellent 

2 

3 

10.  YEAR  OF  SUPPORT 

1  -  n 

3 

11.  AIRCRAFT  TYPE  (1-4) 

Cargo,  Bomber,  Fighter,  Surveillence 

3 

3 

12.  NO.  FIELDED  SYSTEMS 

1  -  n 

600 

268 

13.  COMPLEXITY 

1  -  5 

3 

4 

14.  FATE  OF  CHANGE 

1  -  5 

4 

u 

15.  SKILL  LEVEL  MIX 

1  -  5 

3 

'•* 

16.  CHANGE  EFFICIENCY 

107.  -  1007 

507 

507 

17.  DIRECT  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

1  -  n  ($  Million) 

7 

6 

18.  EXPECTED  SYSTEM  LIFE 

1  -  n  (Years) 

20 

20 

19.  BLOCK  CHANGE  LENGTH 

1  -  r.  (Months) 

12 

12 

20.  SUPPORT  SOFTWARF  MAINTENANCE  (1,2) 

ves,  no 

1 

1 

21.  7  OF  WORK  PERFORMED  BY  CONTRACTOR 

0?  -  1007 

0 

0 

22,  LOCATION  OF  CONTRACTORS  (1.2) 

on-site,  off-site 

0 

0 

2 3 .  REPRODUCTION  MFPTHM  M  -  3> 

Mylar  Tape,  PROM,  Mag  Tape 

3 

1 

TABLE  3:  NORMALISATION  FACTORS  AND  DEFAULT  VALUES 

DEFAULT  VALUE 


FACTOR 

ORGANIC  LABOR  COST /MAN-MONTH  BY  GRADE 

CONTRACTOR  LABOR  COST /MAN-MONTH 

SUPERVISION  RATIO 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RATIO 

SUPERVISION  COST /MAN-MONTH 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COST /MAN-MONTH 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMPLEXITY  FUNCTION 

INFLATION  FACTORS 

TEST  &  EVALUATION  RATIO 

COST /Hi 'JR /TEST  AIRCRAFT  TYPE 

COST/REPRODUCTION  BY  MEDIUM 

LED  I  CM  REPRODUCTION  FACTOR 

SPACF/PERSON 

BUILDING  COST/SOVAPE  FOOT 
UTILITY  COST /SQUARE  FOOT 
FURNISHING  COST/PERSON 
MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  COST/PERSON 
GENERAL  COMPUTER  COST/ PERSON 
HARDWARE  MAINTENANCE  COST  RATIO 


(VARIES) 

$7 , 000 

.13 

.13 

$4,390 

$1,847 

(VARIES) 

(VARIES) 

OFP:  32,  EW:  57,  CF.:  3.5? 

(VARIES) 

(VARIES) 

(VARIES) 

Technical:  275  ft2.  Supervisory:  130  ft 

$136 
$1.20 
$680 
$700 
$20,000 
107 


TABLE  4 :  EXAMPLES  OF  MODIFICATION  1  ACTORS 


PHASE 


LANGUAGE 


STRUCTURED 


ASSEMBLY 

fortran 

HOL 

Requirements  Review 

1.00 

.94 

.91 

Design 

1  .00 

.  R4 

.78 

Deve 1 opmen  t 

1 .00 

.67 

.62 

Integrat ion 

1.00 

.83 

.  76 

Test  4  Evaluation 

1  .00 

.87 

.82 

Documentation 

l  .00 

.82 

.75 

Repro/ Inst a  1 1 at  ion 

1.00 

.95 

.91 

Support  Sof  tware 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

4M 


TABLE  A.  EXAMPLES  OF  MODIFICATION  FACTORS  (Continued) 


PHASE 


Requirements  Review 

Design 

Development 

Integration 

Test  &  Evaluation 

Documentation 

Re pro/ Install at  ion 

Support  Software 

NOTE:  If  year  of  support  is  3  or  more,  then  the 


DEVELOPMENT  VFR I  FI CATION  AND  VALIDATION  (V&Y) 


NONE 

DONE 

BY 

DEVELOPER 

TOTAL 

INDEPENDENT  V&V 
COMPLETE 

1.41 

1.00 

.90 

1.58 

I  .00 

.80 

1.85 

1.00 

.81 

1  .68 

1  .00 

.  78 

2.05 

1 .00 

.67 

1 .88 

1.00 

.83 

1.18 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1 .00 

1,00 

fteation  value  for  development  V&V  rating  is  1.00. 


d.  Task  4  -  Model  Installation  and  Training:  It  is  planned  that  the  model  will  he  installed  on 
computers  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  September,  1982.  At  this  time,  a  number  of  potential 
ASSCM  users  will  be  trained  by  SYSCON  in  a  one-to-two  day  training  course.  The  ASSCM  will  then  become 
the  property  of  the  Avionics  Laboratory  who  will  maintain  control  of  the  model. 


III.  ASSCM  DESCRIPTION: 

The  current  description  of  ASSCM,  which  is  described  in  detail  in  the  ASSCM  Software  Design  Specifi¬ 
cation  (Ref.  5),  is  summarized  in  this  section  of  the  paper.  The  model  is  written  in  interactive  FORTRAN 
for  ease  of  use  and  ease  of  modif ication,  and  is  designed  for  use  especially  during  the  conceptual,  or 
earlv  design  phase  of  an  avionic  software  program. 

1 .  Model  Inputs: 

A  listing  of  inputs  to  ASSCM  is  shown  in  Table  2.  Although  there  are  23  input  parameters  for  the 
model,  the  user  is  not  required  to  specifv  everv  input.  Instead,  after  specifying  the  application  tvpe, 
the  user  may  merely  allow  the  model  to  use  any  of  the  tvpical  values  for  the  category  selected.  The 
tvpical  values  prohablv  are  reasonable  values  for  the  tvpe  of  software  being  analvzed.  However,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  user  specify  as  many  input  parameters  as  possible  so  chat  bis  software  program  is 
described  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The  user  may  also  update  norma  1 izat ion  factors  within  the 
model  before  running  it.  There  are  described  io  .v*-o  under  "Model  Processing"  in  this  section  of 

the  paper. 

2.  Model  Outputs: 

The  outputs  of  ASSCM  consist  of  software  support  costs  which  are  divided  into  four  categories. 
These  categories  are:  direct  labor.  Indirect  labor,  direct  support  equipment,  and  indirect  support 
equipment.  Figure  1  shows  a  sample  output  cost  listing.  Including  the  cost  breakout  in  each  of  the  cost 
categories. 

The  user  has  flexibility  In  determining  what  tvpe  of  output  he  dpsires.  He  may  merelv  ask  for  a 
listing  of  total  costs  for  each  vear  of  software  support,  or  a  detailed  summary  ~f  costs  for  each  vear  as 
is  shown  in  Figure  l.  The  user  mav  also  ask  for  cost  derivation  listings  which  show  how  costs  were 
computed  in  each  of  the  four  major  categories. 


FICURE  1.  EXAMPLE  OF  ANNUAL  COST  SUMMARY 


TOTAL  ANNUAL  COST 
TOTAL  LABOR 


DIRECT  LABOR 


REQUIREMENTS  REVIEW 

$ 

11,220 

DESIGN 

$ 

18,050 

DEVELOPMENT 

$ 

18,050 

INTEGRATION 

$ 

18,050 

TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

$ 

45,370 

DOCUMENTATION 

$ 

3R.540 

R  F.PRODU  CT I  ON  / 1  NS  TALL  AT  T  ON 

$ 

6,830 

SUPPORT  SOFTWARE 

$ 

10,745 

INDIRECT  LABOR 

SUPERVISION 

$ 

76,779 

ADMINISTRATION 

$ 

10,74? 

TOTAL  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

DIRECT 

HARDWARE 

$ 

54,508 

SUPPORT  SOFTWARE 

$ 

248,600 

TEST  AIRCRAFT /TIMF 

SI  88, 000 

REPRODUCTION 

S 

7,075 

$188,353 


$  37,571 


S498, 183 


$203,878 


$888,  6?7 


$892,503 
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FIGURE  1.  F.XAMPI.F  OF  ANNUAL  COST  Sl^tARY  (Continued) 


GENERAL 

FACILITY /UTILITIES 
FURNISHINGS 
MATERIALS /SUPPLIES 
COMPUTERS /TERMINALS 
MAINTENANCE 


$190,444 

S  10,880 
S  204 
S  4,200 
$  4,000 
$171 ,160 


3.  Model  Processing: 

This  paragraph  describes  the  overall  methodology  hv  which  the  model  receives  input  data  and 
computes  software  support  costs.  The  overall  algorithn  Is  first  described,  then  the  nodules  which 
Implement  the  algorithm  are  described  in  some  detail. 

a.  Model  Algorithm:  Figure  2  is  a  block  diagram  of  the  basic  ASSCM  algorithm.  The  model  uses 
historical  data*  modification  factors  (derived  from  Delphi  surveys'*  ,  and  user  inputs  to  compute  software 
support  costs.  The  basic  algorithm  process  consists  of  twelve  steps  described  as  follows: 

1)  Receive  user  inputs 

2)  Select  appropriate  historical  baseline 

3)  Derive  normalization  factors  from  default  values  and  user  modifications 

4)  Apply  normalization  factors  to  historical  baseline  to  derive  initial  baseline 

5)  Apply  adjustment  factors  to  initial  baseline  to  derive  representative  baseline 

6)  Apply  characteristics  input  bv  user  and  modification  factors  to  representative  baseline 
to  derive  total  direct  labor  cost  estimate 

7)  Derive  allocation  factors  from  default  values  and  user  modifications 

8)  Applv  allocation  factors  to  total  direct  labor  cost  estimation  to  derive  number  of 
man-months  and  personnel 

9)  Derive  all  other  cost  elements  from  number  of  man-months,  number  of  personnel,  and 
default  values 

10)  Sum  all  costs  to  determine  total  annual  cost 

11)  Output  results  to  user 

12)  Repeat  process  changing  some  data  values  is  desired 


FIGURE  2.  ASSCM  ALGORITHM 
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b.  Module  Functions:  ASSCM  software  is  developed  in  a  modular  format  for  ease  of  modification 
and  understanding  of  the  model.  There  are  10  modules  in  ASSCM  which  implement  the  model  algorithm  and 
aid  the  ASSCM  user.  The  hierarchy  of  modules  is  shown  in  Figure  3,  and  each  module's  functions  are 
described  as  follows: 

1)  ASSCM  Executive:  This  module  provides  overall  control  of  the  ASSCM  model.  It  invokes 
all  other  ASSCM  modules  as  required. 

2)  Provide  Instruction  (INSTCT):  This  INSTCT  module  provides  the  user  with  detailed 
instructions  for  using  the  ASSCM. 

3)  Initialize  Variables  (INIT):  The  INIT  module  initializes  all  variables  to  their  default, 
values.  These  variables  include  normalization  factors  listed  in  Table  3,  as  well  as  the  historical  and 
tvpical  values  for  input  parameters  as  outlined  in  Table  2. 

FIGURE  3.  ASSCM  MODULES 


4)  Process  Options  (OPTION):  The  OPTION  module  allows  the  ASSCM  user  to  provide  input  data 
to  the  model,  modify  normalization  factor  default  values,  and  choose  desired  output  formats.  These  three 
sobfunctions  of  OPTION  are  further  described  as  follows: 

a)  For  input  data,  the  user  may  provide  a  value  for  all  parameters  listed  in  Table  2. 

If  the  user  does  not  know  a  value  for  any  parameter  or  chooses  not  to  input  a  value  for  a  parameter,  the 
model  will  default  that  parameter  to  the  typical  value  for  the  application  type  chosen.  The  user  also 
may  save  his  input  values  on  a  file  that  may  be  used  later.  In  this  way,  the  INIT  module  allows  the  user 
to  analvze  the  support  cost  impact  of  changes  in  one  or  two  parameters  without  having  to  create  a  new 
input  file  each  time. 

b)  For  normalization  factors,  INIT  allows  the  user  to  view  the  current  default  values  of 
these  factors  listed  in  Table  3.  The  user  may  then  modify  any  of  these  values  he  chooses  if  he  desires  a 
different  value  than  the  ASSCM  default  value.  For  output  format,  the  user  mav  choose  which  format  he 
desires  to  use,  as  described  under  the  "Model  Outputs"  paragraph  in  this  paper. 

5)  Retrieve  Baseline  (BASLIN):  The  BASI.IN  module  retrieves  and  lists  appropriate  historical 
baseline  data  for  direct  labor  based  on  the  application  type  selected.  Each  data  base  contains  numbers 
of  man-months  and  skill  categories  of  personnel  required  for  each  of  the  eight  support  phases  during  a 
block  change.  This  data  normally  can  not  be  modified  by  the  user. 

6)  Normalize  D  ta  (NORMAL):  The  NORMAL  module  performs  Step  4  of  the  model  algorithm  by 
deriving  the  initial  baseline.  The  module  uses  historical  data  and  the  normal izat ion  factors  defined  in 
Table  3  to  compute  an  initial  baseline  of  annual  costs.  It  accomplishes  this  by  the  following  procedure: 

a)  Annual  direct  labor  costs  are  determined  by  multiplying  number  of  man-months  required 
for  a  Mock  change  bv  cost  per  man-month,  and  adlusting  for  the  length  of  the  block  change. 

b)  Indirect  labor  costs  are  then  computed  by  applying  supervisory  and  administration 
normalization  factors  to  direct  labor  man-months. 

c)  Annual  direct  and  general  support  equipment  costs  are  then  computed  by  applying 
appropriate  normal izat ion  factors  to  the  appropriate  variables. 

7)  Adjust  Data  (ADJUST):  The  ADJUST  module  performs  Step  5  of  the  model  algorithm.  It 
applies  adjustment  factors  to  the  historical  co9t  baseline  derived  from  the  NORMAL  module  to  compute 
representative  baseline  costs.  The  representative  baseline  is  based  on  typical  values  for  each 
application  type  as  derived  from  the  Delphi  survey.  The  ADJUST  module  first  computes  direct  labor  costs 
using  equations  based  on  modification  factors  derived  from  the  Delphi  surveys.  These  equations  adjust 
costs  from  the  historical  baseline  to  the  representative  baseline.  These  are  separate  equations  for  each 
modification  factor  and  for  each  of  the  eight  phases  of  software  support.  Once  direct  labor  costs  are 
computed,  all  other  costs  are  computed  in  a  similar  manner  used  in  the  NORMAL  module. 
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8)  Compute  Direct  Cost  (DLCOST) :  The  DLCOST  module  performs  Step  6  of  the  ASSCM  algorithm 
to  derive  the  total  direct  labor  cost  of  the  software  program  specified  by  the  user.  This  module  is 
similar  to  the  ADJUST  module  except  that  it  adjusts  the  direct  labor  costs  of  the  representative  baseline 
to  those  of  the  user's  software  program.  The  same  equations  are  used  as  in  the  ADJUST  module.  Only 
direct  labor  costs  are  computed  by  the  DLCOST  module. 

9)  Allocate  All  Costs  (ALOCAT) :  The  ALOCAT  module  performs  Steps  7-9  of  the  ASSCM 
algorithm.  The  module  first  allocates  total  direct  annual  labor  costs  to  each  of  the  eight  phases  of 
software  support  by  percentage,  as  is  shown  in  Table  5,  "Allocation  Factors."  The  module  then  computes 
all  other  cost  elements,  defined  in  Figure  1.  This  module  also  sums  all  cost  elements  to  obtain  total 
annual  costs. 

10)  Write  Out  Results  (WROUT) :  The  WROUT  module  retrieves  cost  data  computed  bv  the  DLCOST 
and  ALOCAT  modules  and  outputs  whatever  data  is  requested  by  the  user  in  the  OPTION  module. 


Direct  Labor 


TABLE  5.  ALLOCATION  FACTORS 


Phase 


%  of  Total  Direct  Man-Months 


Support  Software  No  Support  Software 


Requirements  Review 

9 

11 

Design 

13 

1  7 

Development 

16 

21 

Integration 

10 

13 

TfiE 

16 

21 

Documentation 

tl 

14 

Repro/Instal 1 at  ion 

2 

3 

Support  Software 

23 

0 

IV.  EXPANDED  USE  OF  ASSCM: 

Although  the  ASSCM  is  being  developed  primarily  for  use  in  analyzing  support  costs  of  USAF  avionics 
software,  it  can  be  modified  for  use  on  other  software,  including  NATO  applications.  One  of  the 
following  sets  of  procedures  will  probably  be  followed  depending  on  the  degree  of  modification  required. 

1.  Similar  Software  Applications:  If  the  software  is  in  one  of  the  seven  application  tvpes 
currently  considered  by  ASSCM,  and  if  policies  and  procedures  used  to  support  the  software  are  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  USAF,  then  ASSCM  can  be  used  with  minimal  modif ication.  U.S.  users  can  probably  use 
ASSCM  "as  is,"  while  other  NATO  users  will  need  to  change  inflation  tables  and  convert  dollar  outputs  to 
their  currency  units.  The  annual  inflation  rates  are  normalization  factors  which  can  be  changed  as  part 
of  the  normal  data  input  procedures. 

2.  Similar  Procedures,  But  Different  Applications:  If  a  user's  application  is  significantly 
different  that  any  of  the  seven  application  types  listed  in  Table  1,  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  ASSCM 
internally  before  it  can  be  used.  Additional  collection  of  historical  data  will  be  required  on  at  least 
one  program  in  the  new  category  and  the  model  input  options  must  be  adjusted  to  include  this  new 
category.  It  should  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  take  a  Delphi  survey  to  update  modification  factors 
unless  some  parameters  differ  radically  from  those  of  the  seven  existing  application  types. 

3.  Different  Procedures:  If  the  procedures  used  to  support  software  differ  significantly  from  the 
„lock  change  procedures  used  bv  the  USAF,  ASSCM  may  be  of  limited  use.  It  will  probably  be  necessarv  to 
make  major  revisions  to  ASSCM  or  even  to  develop  a  new  model  to  accommodate  different  procedures.  In 
this  case,  a  new  model  may  be  developed  using  the  same  methods  used  to  develop  ASSCM.  These  methods 
appear  to  work  well  when  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  good  historical  data  available. 


V.  CONCLUSIONS: 

ASSCM  promises  to  represent  a  significant  milestone  in  the  area  of  software  life  cycle  cost  analvsis. 
The  use  of  historical  data  Insures  that  ASSCM  reflects  actual  costs  cf  software  support,  as  well  as  the 
policies  and  procedures  used  by  USAF  ALCs  to  support  software.  The  use  of  the  Delphi  survey  results 
enables  ASSCM  to  be  useful  for  a  wide  variety  of  avionic  software  programs.  The  model  has  been  designed 
to  be  easy  to  use,  especially  during  the  conceptual,  or  early  design  phase  of  a  softwa.e  program. 

Minimal  input  data  is  required.  The  model  has  also  been  developed  in  a  modular  format  so  that  the  model 
will  be  relatively  easy  to  modify  as  new  data  becomes  available  or  new  application  types  are  added. 

ASSCM  can  be  useful  to  some  degree  for  many  U.S.  and  NATO  software  programs,  especially  on  military 
avionics  projects.  The  model  may  need  some  degree  of  modification,  however,  for  applications 
significantly  different  from  those  for  which  ASSCM  was  developed. 
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SUMMARY 

Cost  estimation  of  software  development  and  control  of  the  cost  during  the  development  are  difficult  due  to 
the  lack  of  applicable  cost  figures  from  previous  projects,  and  consequently  due  to  the  lack  of  an  accurate 
cost  estimation  and  management  method. 

In  order  to  improve  this  situation,  a  user-friendly  method  for  the  collection,  storage  and  retrieval  of 
software-cost  data  has  been  developed,  with  emphasis  on  aerospace  software  projects.  Data  is  and  will  be 
collected  regarding  47  well-defined  cost  factors,  divided  in  8  classes.  It  is  felt  that  the  clear  definition 
of  these  cost  factors  will  be  of  main  importance  for  the  app I i cab i 1 i ty  of  the  collected  data. 

When  suitable  data  is  available  from  completed  projects,  the  impact  of  these  factors  on  the  software 
development  cost  can  be  estimated.  This  will  lead  to  a  more  reliable  cost  estimation  and  cost  management 
method. 

The  paper  describes  the  cost  estimation  method  that  will  be  calibrated  by  means  of  the  collected  data,  the 
implemented  data  collection  and  retrieval  system,  called  a  software-cost  database,  and  the  use  of  this 
system  as  management  tool  during  running  projects.  For  some  projects,  the  cost  database  is  already  in  use. 

The  described  study  has  been  performed  under  contract  with  the  Netherlands  Agency  for  Aerospace  Programs 
(N1VR),  contractno.  1870. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  current  trend  in  developing  avionics  and  defence  systems  is  a  continuous  move  to  implement  functions  in 
digital  systems,  especially  in  embedded  computer  systems.  A  result  of  this  is  that  the  development  of  the 
related  software  becomes  more  and  more  important  for  the  cost  of  the  development  of  the  total  system.  This 
paper  describes  a  systematic  approach  to  control  the  cost  of  software  development. 

The  management  of  software  development  cost  concerns  mainly  two  fields:  cost  estimation  and  cost  control 
(Fig.  I).  Cost  estimation  is  done  before  a  software  project  is  started.  Cost  control  takes  place  during 
project  development.  It  includes  monitoring  the  effort  spent  and  taking  corrective  action  when  deviations 
of  the  planned  effort  do  occur.  A  wrong  cost  estimate  before  a  project  will  either  result  in  an  apparent 
cost  overrun  (when  the  estimate  was  too  low)  or  in  too  expensive  software  (when  the  estimate  was  too  high). 

Poor  cost  control  during  a  project  will  also  result  in  cost  overrun,  as  causes  of  possible  overruns  are 
detected  too  late  to  make  corrective  actions  effective. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  investments  in  software  nowadays,  in  most  cases  it  is  still  impossible  to  give 
realistic  estimates  for  the  cost  of  software  development,  let  alone  to  control  this  cost  effectively.  Two 
causes  of  this  problem  are  identified  (Posthuma  de  Boer,  1978): 

-  There  is  not  enough  quantitative  and  qualitative  information  available  about  the  cost  estimation  process. 

-  There  are  virtually  no  i nterpretable  cost  figures  available  about  previous  projects. 

This  paper  describes  the  results  of  a  study  to  improve  this  situation.  It  describes  the  concepts  of  cost 
estimation  and  cost  control,  followed  by  an  overview  of  available  methods  and  databases.  After  that,  the 
approach  for  the  definition  of  a  cost  estimation  method  and  the  related  cost  database  is  given. 

The  paper  concludes  with  the  first  practical  results  and  the  work  planned  for  the  coming  years. 

2.  COST  ESTIMATION  AND  CONTROL 

The  area  of  cost  estimation  can  be  divided  in  two  related  fields:  Life-Cycle  Costing  (LCC)  and  Oesign-to- 
Cost  (DTC) . 

Life-Cycle  Costing  involves  the  determination  of  the  development  cost  from  given,  but  most  of  the  time 
vague,  project  specifications  (see  Fig.  2).  Usually  this  is  done  only  in  the  early  project  stages;  LCC  can, 
however,  also  be  used  to  determine  the  impact  of  major  changes  during  a  project  and  as  a  tool  for  the  cost 
control  process. 

Design-to-Cost  implies  that  the  cost  of  a  project  is  limited  by  a  certain  maximum  and  that  the  scope  of  the 
project  should  be  adapted  to  this  limit  (Herd  c.s.  1977).  This  adaptation  can  involve  the  removal  of  certain 
functions  and/or  design  constraints  from  the  initial  specifications,  possibly  by  making  a  trade-off  between 
software  and  hardware  cost.  Normally,  this  adaptation  is  an  iterative  process,  in  which  at  every  step  functions 
are  removed  or  constraints  are  adapted,  until  the  estimated  costs  are  below  the  maximum.  At  each  step,  the 
designer  needs  a  quick  way  to  obtain  an  accurate  estimate  and  an  indication  of  the  cost  impact  of  each 
function  or  design  constraint. 

Both  Life-Cycle  Costing  and  Design-to-Cost  supply  the  estimator  with  a  planning  of  expenses  (see  Fig. 2). 

This  planning  is  the  basis  for  the  cost  control  process.  For  software  projects,  the  life  cycle  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  project  phases  to  allow  for  a  better  monitoring  and  control.  Each  phase  ends  with  well  de¬ 
fined  products. 

A  useful  cost  control  method  allows  that  the  total  effort  is  divided  between  those  phases.  Furthermore, 
possiblities  have  to  exist  to  update  and  refine  the  planning  when  the  project  proceeds  and  the  project 
requirements  or  the  development  environment  change  during  the  project. 
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An  overview  of  normally  used  phases  and  their  products  is  presented  in  figure  3*  Shortly  they  are: 

-  Conceptual  phase.  In  this  phase,  the  user  requirements  are  defined. 

-  Definition  phase.  In  this  phase,  the  global  technical  solution  is  defined.  The  system  is  divided  into  sub¬ 
systems  and  their  interfaces  are  defined.  The  overall  dataflow  is  specified  and  the  functions  of  each  sub¬ 
system  are  identified.  The  first  version  of  the  user  manual  and  the  test  plan  are  also  produced. 

-  Design  phase.  In  this  phase,  the  system  is  designed  to  a  sufficient  level  of  detail  to  start  the  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  products  of  this  phase  are  the  design  description  and  the  detailed  test  plan. 

-  Implementation  phase.  In  this  phase  the  system  is  coded  and  tested  on  unit  level.  The  products  of  this 
phase  are  the  code,  the  software  documentation  and  the  user  manual. 

-  Qualification  phase.  The  sub-systems  are  integrated  and  tested  according  to  the  test  plans.  The  products 
of  this  phase  are  the  approved  code,  system  description,  and  test  reports.  After  this  phase  the  software 
is  ready  for  operational  use. 

3.  AVAILABLE  METHODS  AND  DATA  BASES 

Roughly  spoken  the  following  methods  are  currently  available  for  the  estimation  of  software  costs,  (Fig.  4) 

-  The  analogy  method.  The  new  project  of  which  the  cost  have  to  be  estimated  is  compared  with  previous 
similar  projects.  The  cost  of  these  projects  and  the  differences  in  technical  solution  and  development 
environment  of  those  projects  and  the  new  project  form  the  basis  for  the  cost  estimate. 

-  The  parametric  method.  The  characteristics  of  the  new  project  are  described  with  a  number  of  figures  such 
as  size,  complexity,  experience  of  the  developers  etc.  The  cost  of  the  project  is  obtained  by  feeding 
those  figures  into  some  magic  formula.  The  latter  is  based  on  the  cost  data  of  previous  projects. 

-  The  decomposition  method.  The  project  is  decomposed  into  a  number  of  smaller  units  whose  cost  can  be 
estimated  more  easily.  Those  cost  are  then  summed  to  obtain  a  cost  estimate  for  the  total  project. 

All  three  methods  are  based  on  stored  cost  information  about  previously  finished  projects.  With  respect  to 
this  three  problems  exist  (Dekker  1981): 

-  Cost  data  is  scarcely  available,  among  others  due  to  the  confidential  aspect  of  cost  figures. 

-  The  use  of  ill-defined  terms  gives  rise  to  unallowable  differences  in  interpretation  of  the  available 

figures.  The  use  of  various  measures  for  a  term  like  "software  size"  can  give  a  variation  in  the 

measured  results  of  a  factor  of  10  (Herd  c.s.  1977). 

-  Especially  for  embedded  systems  it  is  difficult  to  separate  software  cost  from  the  total  system  cost,  let 
alone  to  know  the  allocation  of  software  cost  to  the  various  life  cycle  phases. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  none  of  the  currently  used  cost  estimating  methods  has  been  proven  to 
be  reliable  (Mohanti,  1 98 1 ) -  Recent  publications  stress  the  use  of  different  methods  which  have  to  be  tuned 
by  experience  until  the  results  show  no  significant  difference  anymore.  (See  for  instance  Bauer,  1979.  or 
Bjorklund,  1979.) 

Another  point  which  should  be  noted  about  the  described  estimation  methods  is  that  they  are  moinly  developed 
for  Life-Cycle  Costing  and  do  not  support  Des ign- to-Cost  and  Cost  Control  adequately. 

4.  THE  SET-UP  OF  THE  COST  DATA  BASE 

The  first  step  to  solve  the  cost  related  management  problems  is  the  build  up  of  a  cost  database  containing 

well-defined  data  from  previous  projects.  The  set-up  of  this  database  should  be  such  that  it  al lows  for 

the  support  of  both  cost  estimation  and  cost  control.  Furthermore,  the  overhead  for  projects  which  have  to 
provide  data  for  the  database  should  be  minimal. 

This  leads  to  the  following  properties  of  the  cost  factors,  whose  data  have  to  be  gathered:  (Fig.  5) 

1.  The  cost  factors  have  to  be  useful  for  a  cost  estimation  and  control  method.  This  method  has  to  be 

determined  before  the  contents  of  the  database  is  defined. 

2.  The  cost  factors  have  to  be  well-defined.  This  will  prevent  interpretation  errors  during  collection  and 
retrieval  of  the  data. 

3.  The  data  has  to  be  objectively  measurable.  For  instance,  a  statement  like  "This  software  is  very 
reliable"  can  mean  almost  anything,  ranging  from  "I  have  heard  no  user  complaints  yet"  to  "The  software 
has  a  MTBF  of  I09  hours". 

4.  The  collection  of  cost  factors  has  to  be  complete.  If  it  appears  that  an  important  co*t  factor  exists, 

whose  data  have  not  been  gathered,  the  database  can  become  meaningless.  On  the  other  har  ,  it  is  no 

problem  if  data  has  been  gathered  which  appears  lateron  to  have  only  negligible  influence. 

5.  The  cost  factors  have  to  be  distinct.  Relations  and  overlaps  between  the  collected  data  will  cause 
several  problems: 

o  More  data  than  necessary  has  to  be  gathered  which  will  decrease  the  cooperation  of  project  members 
during  filling  of  the  cost  database. 

o  If  there  is  a  straightforward  relation  between  two  cost  factors,  one  of  the  two  factors  will  not  be 
measured,  but  estimated  from  the  other  one.  This  will  introduce  erroneous  data. 

So  for  the  set-up  of  a  cost  database  for  aerospace  software  development  at  NLR,  first  available  methods 
have  been  studied  and  evaluated  against  the  goals  of  the  three  cost  management  fields.  Tnis  gave  rise  to 
the  definition  of  the  cost  estimation  and  control  method  which  is  described  in  the  next  section.  Furthermore, 
a  list  has  been  composed  with  about  100  cost  factors  which  have  been  included  in  any  estimation  method.  This 
list  has  been  screened  and  only  the  measurable  and  non-over  1 appi ng  factors  have  been  left.  (Note  that  a 
measurable  factor  is  well-defined  by  its  measure).  After  this  data-col I ect i on  and  retrieval  procedures  have 
been  defined  and  developed.  The  database  has  been  implemented,  using  the  IMF  database  management  system 


on  the  Cyber  170-855  computer  at  NIR. 


The  considerat ion  that  the  database  should  be  usable  for  monitoring  and  control  software  development  has 
led  to  data-col 1 ect ing  and  reporting  procedures  which  supply  the  project  leader  with  up-to-date  highly 
visible  progress  data,  related  to  his  planning.  This  also  motivates  proj ect I eaders  to  supply  the  requested 
cost  data. 

5.  PROPOSED  COST  ESTIMATION  METHOD 

Each  of  the  cost  management  processes  imposes  its  own  requirements  on  a  cost  estimation  and  control  method 
(Fig.  6). 

Life-Cycle  Costing  is  used  already  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  project.  It  is  clear  that  at  that  time  not 
many  details  are  known  about  the  project  whose  cost  have  to  be  estimated.  This  requires  that  the  cost 
estimation  method  allows  for  global  input.  Of  course,  this  will  result  in  a  rough  cost  estimate  but  that  is 
acceptable  in  the  early  project  phases. 

When  project  development  proceeds,  more  detailed  cost  factor  information  can  be  obtained.  To  obtain  a  more 
accurate  cost  estimate  of  the  project  using  the  cost  estimation  method,  it  is  required  that  the  method 
allows  for  detailed  input  of  cost  factors. 

As  already  noted,  Desi gn- to-Cost  implies  that  the  scope  of  a  new  project  is  set  according  to  a  given  budget. 
For  that,  the  designer/estimator  needs  a  way  to  assess  the  impact  of  design  constraints  and  major  functions. 
If  this  is  known  he  can  try  to  remove  or  adapt  the  most  suitable  function  or  design  constraint  in  order  to 
meet  the  given  budget. 

Cost  control  requires  that  the  method  gives  cost  data  per  project  phase.  Furthermore,  if  the  requirements 
and/or  environment  of  the  project  change,  it  is  necessary  that  the  planning  is  updated  to  incorporate  those 
changes . 

Given  the  above  mentioned  requirements,  a  cost  estimation  method  has  been  developed  which  meets  all  of 
them  (Dekker,  1980  Basically,  the  method  is  of  the  parametric  type;  analogy  and  decomposition  have  to  be 
used ,  however ,  to  esi  ..iate  the  s  ‘e  of  the  project.  Each  project  is  characterized  by  8  cost  factors,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  subfactors,  see  figure  7*  Each  cost  factor  can  be  computed  from  the 
related  subfactors  and  the  project-cost  per  phase  will  be  estimated  from  the  cost  factors. 

When  a  project  is  initiated,  only  the  8  cost  factors  have  to  be  estimated,  but,  whenever  possible,  more 
detail  can  be  entered  by  estimating  single  subfactors. 

As  most  of  the  design  constraints  are  simply  represented  by  a  single  subfactor,  the  impact  of  them  to  the 
estimated  cost  can  easily  be  assessed.  The  impact  of  major  functions  can  be  estimated  via  its  impact  on  the 
size  of  the  project.  This  impact  is  already  known  because  of  the  use  of  decomposition  to  obtain  the  total 
size  figure. 

Changes  during  a  project  are  reflected  by  changes  in  one  or  more  subfactors.  From  the  new  set  of  subfactors 
it  is  easy  to  derive  a  new  cost  estimate  and  planning. 

Consequently,  the  proposed  combination  of  the  three  basic  cost  estimation  methods  supports  all  three  cost 
management  processes. 

6.  THE  COST  DATABASE 

After  the  cost  estimation  method  had  been  defined,  it  was  rather  straightforward  to  develop  the  cost  database 
which  shall  support  this  method.  At  first,  each  of  the  subfactors  has  been  defined  and  a  measuring 
procedure  has  been  devised  for  each  of  them.  The  definitions  and  measures  can  be  found  in  an  interim  study 
report  (Dekker,  1981).  Furthermore  the  cost  data  collection  method,  and  the  related  software  has  been 
deve I  oped . 

The  cost  data  is  collected  in  a  staged  way.  The  first  stage  consists  of  a  weekly  form  which  has  to  be  filled 
in  by  each  project  member.  This  form  contains  the  cost  related  data,  mainly  the  worked-hours  per  phase.  Much 
effort  has  been  put  into  the  design  of  this  form,  because  an  ill-designed  weekly  form  will  demotivate  people 
to  f i 1  I  it  in. 

These  weekly  forms  are  entered  into  the  database,  and  by  totalling  this  cost  information  the  current  status 
of  the  project  can  be  derived  weekly.  Figure  8  shows  a  sample  of  the  weekly  report.  (Note  that  only  the 
later  phases  of  the  shown  project  have  been  monitored  which  explains  the  low  percentages  for  the  conceptual 
and  definition  phases).  These  weekly  reports  are  a  powerful  cost  control  tool  for  the  project  manager,  as 
he  can  detect  deviations  of  his  planning  as  early  as  possible. 

The  second  stage  of  data  collection  consists  of  another  type  of  forms.  These  have  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
project  1 eader  after  the  completion  of  each  project  phase.  They  contain  all  subfactors  which  can  be  known 
after  the  project  phase  just  finished.  These  are  the  data  that  will  be  used  eventually  to  calibrate  the 
proposed  cost  estimation  method. 

7.  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  use  of  the  database  for  the  calibration  of  the  method  is  only  possible  if  enough  completed  projects 
have  been  entered  into  it.  It  is  therefore  important  that  as  much  as  possible  data  of  software  development 
projects  in  the  aerospace  area  are  entered  into  this  database. 

In  the  mean  time  the  database  will  be  used  effectively  by  supplying  reference  points  for  the  use  of  other 
cost  estimation  methods.  For  instance,  the  famous  rule-of-thumb  that  a  developer  produces  one  to  three 
statements  per  hour  can  receive  a  quantitative  basis.  Also  the  model  of  Putnam  (Putnam,  1978)  and  the  PRICE-S 


model  (Freiman,  Park,  1979)  will  be  evaluated  using  the  database.  In  order  to  enrich  the  open  literature 
on  this  point,  the  intermediate  results  will  be  regularly  published. 


8.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  study  described  has  resulted  in  a  valuable  cost  control  too),  which  at  the  same  time  collects  cost  data 
from  running  projects.  This  data  offers  the  possibility  to  produce  a  reliable  cost  estimation  method  and 
opens  the  way  to  better  software  project  management. 
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Fig.  2  Cost  management  processes 
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Fig.  7  Classification  of  cost  factors 
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SUWARY 


The  view  is  presented  that  software-based  military  avionic  systems  should  be 
considered  as  vehicles  requiring  continuous  software  development  throughout  their 
operating  life.  The  reasons  for  software  change  are  discussed  and  emphasis  is  given 
to  an  increasing  need  to  adapt  avionic  systems  to  match  a  changing  hostile 
environment  with  both  speed  and  safety.  The  paper  argues  that  more  thought  should 
be  given  to  basic  system  design  to  facilitate  both  hardware  and  software  replacement 
by  greater  modularity  and  reduced  hardware/software  dependence.  Some  examples  of 
current  system  Inadequacies  are  given.  The  need  to  reduce  the  cost  of  software 
development  is  emphasized  and  the  type  of  software  support  environment  as  envisaged 
in  the  current  ADA/APSE  development  is  seen  as  a  significant  step  towards  this  end. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 


1.1  There  are  two  distinct  phases  during  the  total  life  of  a  military  weapon  system 
separated  by  the  point  at  which  the  system  is  accepted  into  service.  Considering  the 
entire  life  of  a  military  system,  the  first  phase  is  a  relatively  short  one  during 
which  the  system  is  designed,  developed,  tested  and  produced  to  meet  a  stated 
military  requirement.  The  requirement  against  which  it  is  designed  will  in  some 
measure  have  been  forward-looking  and  will  have  taken  into  some  account  the 
environment  in  which  the  weapon  is  to  operate,  not  Just  on  entry  into  service,  but 
over  the  entire  subsequent  in-service  life.  During  this  period  heavy  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  skill  of  highly  specialised  hardware  and  software  design  staff  and 
is  the  time  in  which  the  main  characteristics  and  constraints  of  the  delivered 
product  are  settled.  As  the  phasa  progresses  the  system  becomes  increasingly  change- 
resistant  by  virtue  of  the  design  decisions  that  have  already  been  taken  and  by 
virtue  of  the  cost  of  Implementation  of  such  changes  in  extra  finance,  trade-offs  or 
late  delivery.  The  second  phase  is  far  longer,  lasting  as  long  as  the  system  is 
economically  maintainable  and  adaptable  to  the  changing  environment  in  which  it 
operates.  The  weapon  system  will  be  extensively  used,  misused  and  often  abused  in 
a  range  of  situations  often  with  disregard  for  design  limitations  by  a  variety  of 
people,  many  of  whom  are  somewhat  intolerant  when  a  system  does  not  adequately 
satisfy  the  need  of  the  moment.  This  phase  is  characterised  and  driven  by  the 
desire  for  change. 


1.2  The  main  proponents  in  each  of  these  phases,  that  is  the  designer/contractor 
and  the  military  user  respectively,  see  the  weapon  system  from  different  points  of 
view.  The  designer  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  his 
customer's  requirement  and  deliver  a  finished  product.  Although  this  product  may 
exhibit  some  development  potential,  either  through  stated  requirements,  or  through 
planned  or  fortuitous  design,  it  is  nevertheless  an  identifiable  finished  product. 

A  customer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  interested  not  only  in  the  system's  ability  to 
meet  its  specification  on  delivery,  but  also  that  he  will  be  able  to  develop  it 
easily,  safely,  economically  and  speedily  as  new  operational  requirements  dictate. 
The  haste  with  which  militai*y  users  find  need  to  change  a  system  often  fills  a 
contractor's  design  staff  with  horror,  but  the  escalating  capital  cost  of  complex 
computer-based  avionic  systems  makes  it  imperative  that  system  performance  is 
continually  matched  to  the  needs  of  the  day  over  an  increasing  in-service  life  span. 
This  can  only  be  achieved  with  safety,  with  ease,  within  a  tight  budget  and  in  a 
timely  way,  if  systems  are  designed  with  more  serious  thought  and  emphasis  given  to 
the  ongoing  system  development  process  from  inception,  through  design  and  production, 
and  into  in-service  life. 


1.3  All  that  is  said  so  far  relates  to  military  weapon  systems  in  general.  The  tens 
"weapon"  is  used  rather  loosely  to  include  all  those  systems  deliberately  designed 
for  direct  engagement  in  warfare  and  consequently  they  embrace  all  ground  and 
airborne  real-time  computer-based  systems  used  in  both  offensive  and  defensive  roles. 
Although  many  software  and  hardware  considerations  are  equally  applicable  to  all 
these  systems,  avionic  systems  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  traditional 
constraints  of  weight,  space,  flight  safety  and  air  worthiness.  Therefore  this  paper 
discusses  software  issues  that  have  wide-ranging  applications  but  with  special 
emphasis  on  those  more  critical  in  the  avionic  field. 
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2.  THE  mran  FOR  CHANGE 


2.1  Few  people,  if  any,  would  disagree  with  the  premise  that  some  change  to  software 
will  be  needed  within  the  lifetime  of  an  avionic  system.  There  could  well  be 
considerable  difference  of  opinion,  however,  in  predicting  to  what  extent  particular 
areas  of  software  will  be  subject  to  change.  It  is  therefore  worthwhile  to  consider 
first  of  all,  the  factors  that  lead  to  change.  These  are  fivefold:  people, 
experience,  interoperability,  threat  environment  and  technology. 


(a)  People 

People  are  fallible.  People  are  different.  The  people  that  foresee  a 
system  need,  specify  its  requirement,  advise  on  its  development,  test  it,  introduce 
it  to  service,  and  use  it  are  all  fallible  and  there  will  usually  be  many  different 
people  involved.  Military  systems  are  seldom  bought  tried-and-tested  off  the  shelf. 
They  are,  more  often  than  not,  custom-built  against  a  forward-looking  design,  using 
state-of-the-art  technology,  and  consequently  are  subject  to  human  fallibility  both 
in  stating  the  requirement  and  in  system  design. 

(b)  Experience 

Although  in  principle  weapon  and  mission  tactics  are  foreseen  when  laying 
down  a  military  requirement,  much  operating  detail  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
detailed  system  design.  In  addition,  operational  usage  of  a  system,  and  practical 
experience  with  it,  will  create  the  need  to  accommodate  changes  as  particular 
operating  capabilities  change  in  their  significance  and  importance. 

(c)  Interoperability 

The  lifetime  of  a  modern  avionic  system  will  see  the  introduction  of  a 
range  of  interoperating  systems.  These  will  include  new  on-board  weapons,  radars, 
displays  and  data  transmission  systems  that  are  part  of,  or  communicate  with,  other 
computerised  air  and  ground  systems.  The  introduction  of  one  of  these  systems  may 
demand  software  changes  in  other  systems  to  accommodate  its  introduction.  Piecemeal 
implementation  of  software  changes  within  an  Individual  system  may  not  therefore  be 
adequate.  The  need  to  be  a  continuously  effective  weapon  platform  within  a  network 
of  co-operating  and  interoperating  military  systems,  may  place  very  precise 
constraints  on  software  development  and  implementation  schedules. 

(d)  Threat  Environment 


Military  systems  art  designed  to  operate  within  a  hostile  environment.  As 
the  threats  which  compose  that  hostile  environment  become  more  supported  by,  and 
dependent  upon,  computerised  systems,  so  the  possibility  of  dramatic  change  to  the 
threat  environment  increases.  Software  changes  to  hostile  computer  systems, 
although  developed  over  an  extensive  period,  can  be  put  into  effect  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  Consequently  avionic  systems  will  need  the  wherewithal  to 
facilitate  safe  and  rapid  software  development  to  cater  for  sudden  and  unforeseen 
changes  in  their  hostile  operating  environments. 

(e)  Technology 

The  development  of  technology  brings  particular  problems  to  high-cost,  long¬ 
life  systems.  In  the  first  instance,  new  technology  often  offers  capabilities 
previously  considered  Impracticable  or  costly.  In  the  second  place,  with  upwards  of 
20  years  life  expectancy  in  a  system,  advancing  technology  while  not  necessarily 
offering  greater  operational  advantages,  outdates  equipment  and  makes  it  harder  to 
support. 

2.2  The  above  should  adequately  illustrate  why  the  military  user  places  such 
emphasis  upon  the  ability  to  alter  the  software  of  avionic  systems  apparently  with 
such  indecent  haste  and  often  soon  after  delivery.  It  is  not  personal  whim  but 
rather  pressing  need  that  drives  this  requirement.  The  need  will  continue  and  will 
increase  alongside  the  increase  in  computation  and  intelligence  built  into  both 
friendly  and  hostile  military  systems.  The  fact  that  military  systems  need  to 
continue  to  operate  safely  and  interoperate  correctly  whilst  permitting  software 
changes  to  be  implemented,  imposes  difficulties  and  constraints  peculiar  to  their 
in-service  life.  Conversely,  the  increasing  reliance  on  computer  assistance  in 
communicating  interdependent  military  systems,  brings  a  need  for  stability  that  in 
itself  tends  naturally  to  oppose  changes.  Whatever  the  difficulties,  the  vast 
Investment  in  computer-based  weapon  systems  will  only  show  a  worthwhile  return  if 
software  is  continually  adapted  to  cater  for  the  prevailing  situation. 
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3.  THE  PRESENT  POSITION 


3.1  How  equipped  are  we  to  fulfil  this  ongoing  software  development  role?  Not  very 
well!  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  number  of  deficiencies  both  within  the  embedded 
software  of  avionic  systems  and  within  their  software  support  environments.  Within 
the  UK  the  Jaguar  development  potential  was  limited  from  the  outset  by  fully 
occupied  core  space  and  processor  time:  the  Tornado  QRI  computing  power  requirement 
was  doubled  even  before  initial  development  was  completed;  current  analysis  shows 
that  the  Harrier  GR5  is  likely  to  enter  service  with  considerably  less  spare 
computing  capacity  than  originally  specified.  In  addition  to  the  computing  capacity 
restrictions  apparent  at  entry  into  service,  it  is  likely  that  some  additional  and 
desirable  software  features  that  arise  during  aircraft  procurement  phases  are  ruled 
out  by  virtue  of  lack  of  computing  capacity  to  implement  them.  There  are  also  other 
more  subtle  limits  set  to  the  maintainability  of  software.  For  example, 
"shoehorning"  software  into  an  inadequate  hardware  configuration  may  have 
particularly  nasty  effects,  such  as  degradation  of  structure,  modularity  and  order, 
and  increased  hardware/software  dependence.  In  addition,  monolithic  or  poorly 
modularised  software  causes  unnecessary  complications  and  ramifications  when  changes 
are  subsequently  introduced,  while  extensive  use  of  relatively  basic  assembly 
languages  to  save  core  space  increases  the  difficulty  of  implementing  changes  and 
Increases  the  probability  of  error.  That  these  features  exist  is  the  fault  both  of 
specification  and  design  and  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  these  reflect  the  slow 
evolution  of  software  engineering  awareness  and  practice  that  has  occurred  during 
the  past  ten  years  or  so.  In  addition,  the  military  user  has  made  little  or  no 
attempt  to  measure  or  record  the  number  and  type  of  software  changes  proposed  and 
achieved,  the  consumption  of  spare  capacity  with  design  change,  or  the  operational 
penalties  or  opportunities  lost  for  lack  of  software  development  potential  and  so 
is  in  a  poor  position  to  quantify  and  justify  his  cry  for  increased  development 
potential. 


3.2  Now  although  one  could  equally  well  point  to  examples  in  individual  projects 
where  there  is  some  capacity  for  growth,  when  viewed  across  the  field  there  is  no 
consistent  pattern  of  such  capability.  This  is  hardly  surprising;  requirements 
have  not  always  been  consistent,  and  those  that  have  been  consistent  have  been  unable 
to  withstand  the  conflicting  pressures  encountered  during  competitive  bidding  or 
subsequent  system  development.  With  custom-built  military  systems,  it  may  not  be 
possible  either  to  specify  the  operational  requirement  to  sufficient  detail  at  the 
outset  or  to  resist  the  pressures  to  amend  that  requirement  during  system 
development.  Irrespective  of  the  type  of  contract,  when  finance  is  short  or  budgets 
are  in  danger  of  being  exceeded,  those  facilities  that  affect  spare  computing 
capacity  and  development  potential,  and  which  the  customer  cannot  Justify  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  are  often  sacrificed  rather  than  incur  the  extra  cost,  the 
system  re-engineering  or  the  project  delay.  The  military  customer  must  therefore 
accept  a  share  of  the  blame  for  inadequacies  in  the  development  potential  of  his 
systems;  significant  improvement  can  only  be  guaranteed  when  development  potential 
is  taken  seriously  enough  to  be  insisted  upon  and  paid  for. 

h.  THE  WAY  AHEAD 


Any  change  from  the  present  position  will  rely  upon  s  wider  belief  in  the  need  to 
design  into  avionic  systems  from  the  outset,  the  ability  to  facilitate  considerable 
ongoing  system  development,  throughout  their  extensive  in-service  life.  The  user 
may  well  be  forced  into  expending  effort  on  finding  out  which  areas  of  a  system  are 
most  likely  to  change  and  in  being  more  quantitative  about  those  changes  foreseen  in 
the  near-term.  While  the  rate  of  change  in  the  military  world  will  make  it  difficult 
to  accurately  quantify  long-term  development,  intelligent  long-term  estimation  and 
accurate  near-term  prediction  will  assist  in  basic  decisions  concerning  the  amount  of 
spare  computing  capacity  required  and  its  distribution  within  a  system.  The  need  to 
be  able  to  adapt  an  avionic  system  effectively,  economically,  safely,  and  in  a  timely 
manner  to  match  its  changing  operating  environment  must  be  recognised  as  a  military 
requirement  and  funds  allocated  to  those  aspects  of  basic  systems  design  that  provide 
for  it.  The  system  designer  for  his  part  must  make  a  conscious  effort  to  eradicate 
those  system  features  that  inhibit  future  growth  and  so  produce  systems  in  which  the 
desired  level  of  flexibility  can  be  achieved.  Both  the  user  and  the  designer  must 
be  realistic  about  the  cost  of  flexibility  and  costings  should  examine  overall  life- 
cycle  coats  assuming  a  certain  level  of  development  activity  throughout  the  avionic 
system's  life.  Cutting  corners  to  provide  the  cheapest  initial  solution,  or 
forfeiting  spare  capacity  to  meet  the  specified  'operational'  requirements  at  no 
increase  in  initial  cost  are  both  expensive  options  in  the  long  run  and  both  seek 
vainly  to  avoid  the  harsh  reality  that  much  of  the  cost  of  developing  a  system  is 
spent  after  delivery;  short  cuts  taken  before  delivery  often  increase  the  'cost  per 
unit'  of  post-delivery  development. 
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5.  TOOLS  FOR  THE  JOB 


5.1  One  must  acknowledge  the  significance  of  the  downward  trend  in  hardware  costs. 
The  steady  reduction  in  the  cost  of  computing  power  has  changed  the  balance  of 
priorities  in  software  design.  Program  efficiency  is  no  longer  the  over-riding 
requirement  for  which  much  has  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  past  and  which  has 
largely  perpetuated  the  use  of  low-level  assembly  languages.  The  use  of  Assemblers 
and  the  use  of  hardware-dependent  and  obscure  programming  tricks  in  preference  to 
High  Order  Languages  is  no  longer  justifiable.  If  the  use  of  a  High  Order  Language 
or  a  structured  approach  to  design  inflates  the  requirement  for  core  store  end/or 
processor  power  then  in  most  cases  the  effect  is  only  a  marginal  increase  in  cost, 
provided  that  the  requirements  are  established  early  enough.  (Of  course  'cost'  here 
refers  to  initial  or  development  cost  -  over  the  complete  life  cycle  it  is  likely 
that  the  overall  cost  would  be  reduced  rather  than  increased).  Increments  of 
computer  power  are  cheap  and  may  add  little  to  space  or  weight  requirements  if  they 
are  specified  before  the  hardware  is  manufactured  and  installed.  After  that  any 
change  in  configuration  will  probably  be  expensive  and  may  not  even  be  possible. 
Having  established  that,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  advantages  of  modularity 
both  of  hardware  and  software  with  the  aim  of  minimising  the  dependence  of  any  one 
system  element  on  any  other.  This  must  include  hardware/software  dependencies  and 
here  two  aspects  are  important:  first  of  all  one  must  minimise  the  extent  to  which 
software  changes  generate  complementary  hardware  changes  and  vice  versa;  secondly  one 
must  reduce  the  extent  to  which  software  is  system  specific,  so  that  at  least  some 
software  will  be  re-usable  and  the  application  of  an  algorithm  to  a  new  system  will 
not  entail  the  unravelling  of  complex  system-specific  detail.  As  a  consequence 
hardware  and  software  modularity  will  be  of  Increasing  importance  as  will  be  the 
reduced  dependence  of  hardware  and  software  design  upon  each  other. 

5.2  In  parallel  with  the  downward  trend  in  hardware  costs,  is  the  increasing  cost 
of  software  development.  This  high  cost  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  it  takes 
many  skilled  manhours  first  to  produce  the  software  and  then  to  adequately  teat  it 
in  its  operating  or  near-operating  environment.  When  viewed  against  the  military 
pressure  for  ongoing  software  development,  it  is  essential  that  means  are  found  to 
reduce  both  the  overall  effort  and  the  elapsed  time  that  it  currently  takes  to 
introduce  adequately  tested  software  changes  into  operational  avionic  systems. 
Consequently  any  Interest  the  military  user  has  in  the  development  and  adoption  of 
software  languages,  software  tools  or  software  practices  should  centre  around  the 
degree  to  which  these  things  facilitate  'economic',  'speedy'  and  'safe'  software 
developments.  The  well-attested  economic  merits  of  standardisation  with  attendent 
benefits  upon  logistic  support,  training  and  manpower  undoubtedly  apply  in  the 
software  field.  However,  software  standardisation  in  itself,  whether  it  be 
concerned  with  languages,  tools  or  practices,  is  only  one  step.  What  the  military 
user  needs  to  know  is  how  well  any  standards  will  enable  software  to  be  Introduced 
not  only  economically  but  also  with  speed  and  in  a  well-proven  manner.  Within  the 
UK,  the  adoption  by  the  MOD  of  CORAL  b6  as  the  standard  preferred  language  ha3  been 
a  wise  first  move  that  i3  now  beginning  to  yield  identifiable  benefits.  Moreover, 
the  experience  of  using  such  a  standard  language  in  a  variety  of  systems  with 
differing  software  support  tools  and  practices  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  a 
standard  high-quality  software  support  environment.  It  is  consequently  this  latter 
aspect  of  the  current  ADA/APSE  development  that  has  the  greater  potential  benefit 
for  the  military  user.  Without  doubt  such  an  environment  will  be  only  a  beginning. 

It  is  a  step  towards  the  day  that  has  to  come  when  we  have  software  support  tools 
that  will  enable  system  engineers  to  amend  and  optimise  system  performance  and 
features  without  direct  recourse  to  the  perils  of  programming  as  it  exists  widely 
today . 

6.  CONCLUSION 


6.1  This  paper  has  a  simple  theme.  The  theme  is  that  more  importance  needs  to  be 
attached  to  the  design  of  military  systems  in  order  to  satisfy  the  need  for 
continuing  software  development  throughout  their  in-service  lives.  The  factors 
that  drive  this  need  are  peculiar  to  military  systems  and  some  of  them  will  be 
increasingly  important  as  technology  advances  and  automated  military  systems  become 
more  widespread.  The  ability  to  introduce  proven  software  changes  in  timely 
co-ordination  with  developments  in  automated  friendly  systems  and  with  speedy 
response  to  tactical  developments  in  less  friendly  ones,  demands  improvements  in 
both  systems  design  and  in  software  support  environments.  System  design  must 
facilitate  the  modular  development,  expansion  and  replacement  of  both  hardware  and 
software  and  must  also  reduce  the  dependence  of  hardware  and  software  upon  each 
other.  A  comprehensive  software  support  environment  is  a  'must'  in  order  to 
facilitate  software  development  in  an  economic,  safe  and  timely  way.  This  calls  for 
a  greater  belief  in,  and  committment  to,  the  need  to  simplify  the  means  of 
performing  software  development  in  systems  which  themselves  are  increasing  in 
conceptual  ability  and  complexity.  It  cannot  be  effectively  achieved  without 
positive  committment  on  the  part  of  both  the  user  and  the  system  designer. 


6.2  Only  a  passing  reference  has  been  made  to  High  Order  Language,  software 
structure,  software  testing,  software  support  tools  and  software  practices.  No 
mention  at  all  has  been  made  of  Specification  Languages,  Design  Languages  or 
Configuration  Control.  This  must  not  in  any  way  be  taken  to  underestimate  the 
Importance  of  these  things.  Indeed  they  are  all  essential  features  of  the  type  of 
system  design  and  software  support  that  the  paper  advocates.  Any  assessment  of 
their  relative  merits  would  not  only  be  subjective  but  would  moreover  detract  from 
the  wider  aim  of  establishing  a  raison  d'etre  for  system  design  and  software  support 
within  the  framework  of  which  each  of  these  Important  factors  has  its  individual 
and  essential  piece. 
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SUMMARY 


It  has  become  common  policy  for  the  RAF  to  assume  responsibility  tor  the  maintenance  of 
aircraft  has  been  delivered  to  service.  Considerable  experience  has  already  been  gained 
software  teams  in  support  of  aircraft  such  as  Jaguar  and  Nimrod  MR  MK  1.  In  the  case  of 
RAF  are  to  establish  a  software  maintenance  facility  to  support  the  software  element  of 
Navigation  System  (CNS)  and  the  Mission  System  Avionics  (MSA.)  This  paper  discusses  the 
requirements  for  software  maintenance  and  describes  the  design  of  a  software  maintenance 
CNS.  A  brief  mention  is  given  of  how  such  facilities  may  he  improved  in  the  future. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


On-board  memory  has  shown  significant  increases  over  the  last  13  years.  For  example  the  Navigation/Tactical 
System  on  Nimrod  MR  MK  1  contained  8K  words  of  store  whereas  the  replacement  system  on  Nimrod  MK  MK  2 
contains  128K  words  of  store.  Another  trend  has  been  the  increasing  proportion  of  total  system  cost  borne 
by  the  software  element  of  the  system.  Although  the  cost  of  hardware  has  been  dropping  in  price,  greatly 
increased  program  size  and  the  lack  of  improvement  in  programming  productivity  Have  increased  the  ratio  of 
soft ware /hardware  costs. 

The  term  "life-cycle"  is  used  to  describe  the  period  from  conception  to  disposal  of  a  system.  The  software 
life  cycle  can  be  in  the  order  of  15  to  20  years  and  there  is  evidence  (ref.  1)  tnat  the  post  -delivery 
phase  of  the  life-cycle  is  responsible  for  70-80%  of  total  life-cycle  costs.  Because  of  this  high  post 
delivery  cost  and  the  difficulty  shown  by  some  design  contractors  in  maintaining  post-development  software 
expertise  it  is  sensible  to  use  the  approach  adopted  by  the  RAF  and  to  use  their  own  support  facilities. 

2.  SOFTWARE  RELIABILITY  &  MAINTAINABILITY 


2.1  Software  Maintenance  Tasks 

Software  maintenance  is  required  for  three  reasons:- 

a)  Changes  to  the  software  because  of  new  operational  requirements. 

b)  Changes  to  the  software  because  of  new  engineering  requirements. 

c)  Correction  of  software  bugs  i.e.  inherent  design  errors  in  the 

software  or  programmer  errors. 

The  Central  Servicing  Development  Establishment  (CSDE)  of  the  RAF  have  recently  issued  a  document  (ref  2) 
which  aims  to  provide  guidelines  for  estimating  software  reliability  and  hence  establishing  software 
maintenance  team  requirements  for  Nimrod  AEW  Mk  3. 

2.2  Software  Reliability 

Software  does  not  wear  out  and  components  do  not  fail  in  the  hardware  sense.  Software  bugs  occur  because 
the  program  has  been  designed  and  coded  in  such  a  way  that  it  fails  to  meet  the  system  spec i t i cat i on .  ihev 
are  logic  errors  rather  than  a  function  of  physical  life  of  a  component. 

Many  techniques  have  been  formulated  for  the  measurement  of  software  reliability  (refs.  3-6  for  example). 
Most  of  these  are  based  around  an  exponential  decay  of  the  number  of  bugs  in  a  program  with  increasing 
time.  A  step  increase  in  the  curve  is  likely  to  occur  when  a  new  version  of  a  program  is  issued.  The  method 
suggested  by  CSDE  (ref.  2)  is  based  upon  establishing  the  error  discovery  rate.  The  techniques  suggested 
are  based  on  the  work  of  Shooman  (ref.  b)  and  assume  that  the  software  error  rate  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  remaining  errors  although  other  researchers  such  as  Littlewood  (ref.  3)  suggest  that  this  may  not 
be  the  case.  The  USAF  evaluated  three  software  error  prediction  models  (ref.  7)  over  a  period  ol  four 
years.  The  results,  however,  proved  to  be  inconclusive  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  software  reliability 
measurement  techniques  suffer  from  the  lack  of  empirical  validation.  Unfortunately  a  customer  is  unlikely 
to  want  to  pay  for  the  expensive  logging  and  analysis  of  error  data  until  the  methods  used  to  analyse  the 
data  are  proved  to  be  correct  and  meaningful.  In  the  case  of  the  CNS  a  limited  amount  ot  analysis  is  being 
performed  but  it  will  only  be  after  the  aircraft  has  been  in  service  for  some  time  that  the  validity  of  the 
analysis  will  be  determined. 

Software  maintenance  s  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  standard  high-level  Language  and  a  standard 
documentation  system.  The  preferred  standards  for  RAF  contracts  are  CUKAL  66  and  AlF7o  Spec  4  (ref.  o) 
respectively.  The  production  and  maintenance  of  documentation  is  In  itself  a  mammoth  task  and  the  use  ot  a 
computer  based  documentation  system  is  highly  recommended. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  a  suitable  fault  reporting  and  conf i gurat ion  control  system  should  be 
establ lshed. 
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BAe's  experience  has  been  Chat  many  of  these  elements  have  been  developed  piecemeal  as  a  need  has  arisen. 
Efforts  are  now  being  nade  to  consolidate  all  this  data  into  a  single  computer  database.  The  use  of  a 
database  for  project  control  is  equally  valid  during  both  production  and  maintenance  phases  and  this 
approach  is  now  becoming  well  established  (e.g.  ref  9). 

3.  THE  CENTRAL  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM 

The  Central  Navigation  System  is  based  on  a  Marconi  Avionics  (Elliott)  920  ATC  computer  and  is  the  heart  ot 
the  overall  integrated  navigation  system.  BAe  is  responsible  fcr  "air  vehicle"  avionics  including  the 
navigation  and  autopilot  systems.  The  CSS  is  positioned  at  the  navigator's  station  (fig.  1)  and  consists  of 


920  ATC  Computer  (including  64K  words  of  core  store) 

CNS  Interface  Unit 
Navigation  &  Display  Control  Panel 
Raster  Scan  Display  Unit 
Cassette  Program  Loading  Unit 

Two  Ferranti  FIN1012  inertial  navigation  platforms  provide  heading,  position  and  attitude  information  and 
further  navigation  data  is  derived  from  a  gyro  magnetic  compass  system  and  an  air  data  system.  Position 
fixes  can  be  obtained  using  TACAN,  LORAN  C  or  from  position  information  supplied  to  the  navigator  from 
other  sources.  Navigation  data  is  supplied  to  the  Mission  System  Avionics  (MSA)  and  steering  patterns  can 
be  initiated  by  the  CNS,  the  appropriate  commands  being  transmitted  to  the  Automatic  Flight  Control  System 
(AFCS).  The  MSA  supplies  the  CNS  with  data  on  targets  of  interest  to  the  flight  crew.  The  CNS  can  also 
input  information  to  and  interrogate  a  common  database  within  the  MSA.  This  database  contains  information 
of  a  more  general  nature  such  as  airfield  weather  reports  and  can  be  written  to  by  any  of  the  operators. 

The  CNS  Keyboard  consists  of  three  elements:- 
Discrete  Function  and  Status  Indicators  (DFSI) 

Multi-function  keyset  (MFK) 

Alphanumeric  Keyboard  (ANK) 

The  use  of  MFK  has  reduced  the  number  of  dedicated  push  buttons  and  indicators  that  would  otherwise  be 
required  but  has  added  to  the  complexity  of  the  software.  The  unlabelled  keys  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  series  of  legends  or  cues  which  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  tabular  display  on  the  RSDU.  The  display  is 
split  into  three  main  areas,  basic  navigation  parameters  on  the  top  line,  a  selectable  page  of  tabular  data 
e.g.  steering  data)  and  an  interactive  display  area  containing  MFK  legends  or  a  cue  requesting  input  ot 
alphanumeric  data. 

The  computer  is  connected  to  the  GEC  display  sub-system  and  the  Marconi  Avionics  CNS  Interface  Unit  by 
bi-directional  serial  data  channels.  The  links  with  the  Inertial  Navigation  Systems,  TACAN  and  MSA  are  via 
uni-directional  serial  digital  links  of  the  type  used  on  Tornado.  The  retention  of  older  Nimrod  MR  MK  1 
equipment  has  necessitated  tb~  inclusion  of  digital  to  analogue  converters  (DAC)  and  a  single  multiplexed 
analogue  to  digital  converter  (ADC) 

3.1  CNS  Software 

There  are  two  programs  associated  with  the  CNS: 

The  Operational  Flight  Program  (OFP) 

The  Engineering  Test  Program  (ETP) 

Both  programs  are  being  developed  at  BAe  Manchester  and  a  flight  trials  version  of  the  OFP  has  been 
operated  successfully  in  the  prototype  aircraft  for  a  period  of  about  2  years.  The  programs  are  written  in 
CORAL  66  and  documented  to  AVP70  and  hence  are  modular  in  nature. 

The  OFP  is  split  up  Into  seven  tasks 

Real-time  control  &  interrupt  handling. 

Keyboard  handling  &  formatting  of  tabular 
pages. 

Control  of  data  transfers  and  validity  checking 
Monitoring  of  external  and  internal  functions 
Calculation  of  steering  commands  for  the  AFCS. 

Calculation  of  position  from  raw  sensor 

information  and  selection  of  appropriate  navigation  mode. 

Calculation  of  position  correction  factors 
from  raw  fixing  data. 

The  ETP  provides  a  full  test  and  diagnostic  capability  for  the  CN.  ?nd  also  facilitates  overall  testing  of 
the  integrated  navigation  system.  The  ETP  will  be  used  to  provide  further  information  on  a  fault  detected 
by  the  OFP  built-in-test  or  by  some  other  means.  The  RAF  fault  report  form  F72U  will  be  suitably  annotated 
with  details  of  the  software  conf igurat ion  and  mode  of  operation  to  help  determine  whether  or  not  a  fault 
has  been  caused  by  the  CNS  software. 

The  sequence  of  software  production  is  as  follovs:- 


SUPERV1S0R 

DISPLAYS  &  DATA  MANAGEMENT 

INPUT/OUTPUT 
BUILT- IN-TEST 
STEERING 
NAVIGATION 

FIXING 
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Code  and  test  individual  nodules  on  the  host  computer  (GEC  4i8u)  using  resident  and  cross-product  software. 
Integrate  modules  on  a  software  development  rig  consisting  ot  CXS  equipment. 

Integrate  the  software  into  the  overall  integrated  navigation  system  on  the  systems  integration  rig. 

Each  of  these  steps  involves  a  number  of  iterations.  The  systems  integration  rig  consists  of  aircraft 
equipment  and  cabling  supplemented  by  simulators  where  appropriate.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sot t ware 
production  and  maintenance  fucilties  have  virtually  identical  requirements  and  so  a  good  starting  point  i  ,-r 
the  design  of  the  maintenance  facility  is  the  existing  production  facility,  because  the  contractor  is 
required  to  provide  a  technical  support  and  validation  service  it  is  also  important  that  the  service  and 
industrial  software  facilities  are  not  too  dissimilar. 

4.  DESIGN  OPTIONS 


lour  options  were  offered  to  MuD:- 

Option  1  -  Hardware  'hot'  rig  with  aircraft  equipment  based  on  dAe's  systems  integration  rig. 

Option  2  -  Software  simulation  rig  with  a  link  between  the  simulation 

CNS  computer  and  the  CNS  hardware. 

Option  3  -  Joint  CNS/MSA  rig  driven  by  a  general  purpose  simulation 

package  -  SIMBOX,  based  on  a  mainframe  computer. 

Option  4  -  Microprocessor  based  sensor  simulation. 

These  configurations  were  aimed  at  testing  the  software  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  at  software  lauits 
and  to  validate  software  changes.  In  addition  it  was  also  required  that  a  facility  for  software  generation 
should  be  available  for  editing  and  cross  compiling  programs  for  example.  This  would  be  a  GEC  4ud0  computer 
and  would  act  as  a  back-up  to  the  main  generation  capability  provided  by  the  MSA  software  support  facility. 

The  first  two  options  were  based  around  BAe's  systems  integration  and  software  development  rigs 

respectively.  The  systems  integration  rig  consists  of  aircraft  hardware  laid  out  to  correspond  to  the 
actual  aircraft  layout,  dynamic  inputs  to  the  system  being  produced  by  a  variety  of  hardware  based 
simulations  and  an  aircraft  simulation  computer.  The  software  development  rig  consists  of  the  CNb  hardware 
which  is  either  operated  independently  i.e.  without  external  stimulus  or  via  a  low  speed  linx  with  the  Gc.c 
40u0  host  computer. 

Option  3  was  suggested  by  the  RAF  because  it  utilises  the  simulation  package  SIMBOX.  This  software  tool  was 
developed  at  RSRE  Malvern  because  of  concern  over  the  wasted  effort  in  producing  a  multiplicity  ol 
simulations  for  different  projects.  It  is  aimed  at  simulating  a  large  number  of  objects  such  as  ships  ana 
aircraft  in  a  defence  environment  and  in  the  case  of  the  MSA  it  would  be  used  to  provide  simulated  rae. 
track  data. 

The  last  option  was  in  effect  similar  to  option  2  except  that  the  relatively  high  cost  mini -computer  «s 
replaced  by  a  series  of  low  cost  micro-computers.  Each  micro-computer  would  represent  a  system  or  group  t 
systems . 

4.1  Comparison  of  the  Options 

Option  I  carries  the  lowest  risk  because  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  systems  integration  rig  at 
Woodford.  However  the  rig  contains  a  number  of  high  cost  items  such  as  the  hardware  simulators.  The 
computer  used  for  the  aircraft  simulation  is  a  Marconi-Avionics  V2(j  ATC  and  can  only  provide  a  limited 
degree  of  operator  interaction.  In  addition  a  GEC  4080  machine  would  be  required  as  a  back-up  software 
generation  facility.  The  advantage  of  using  a  hardware  Based  rig  is  that  it  is  likely  to  represent  the 
aircraft  system  more  faithfully  than  a  software  simulation  which  might  suffer  from  inadequate  modelling. 
However  the  modelling  deficiency  may  be  as  a  result  of  incorrect  documentation  of  the  hardware  and  in  this 
case  a  hardware  rig  might  not  represent  the  true  situation.  I'-  addition  the  hardware  rig  does  not  fully 
represent  the  aircraft  system  because  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  series  of  hardware  simulators.  Increasingly 
these  simulators  are  likely  to  be  microprocessor  based  and  hence  contain  software  logic.  A  significant 
advantage  of  the  hardware  rig  is  that  it  enables  visual  checks  of  aircraft  instruments  to  verity  outputs 
from  the  computer. 

Option  2  was  based  loosely  on  BAe's  Software  Development  Rig.  However  the  rig  at  Woodford  oiuy  contained  a 
low  speed  link  between  the  GEC  4080  and  CNS  which  was  incapable  of  stimulating  the  CNSlEc  and  reproducing 
aircraft  data  rates.  In  order  to  produce  the  required  data  rate  this  option  requires  the  production  of  a 
special  interface  unit  between  the  two  computers  and  additional  software  in  the  40o"  t<>  drive  the  linn.  <m 
systems  external  to  the  CNS  are  replaced  by  simulations  within  the  4U8U.  This  clearly  raises  the  problem  ot 
test inr.  one  software  package  with  further  un-tested  software,  however,  much  of  the  simulation  software  hao 
previously  been  validated  in  conjunction  with  ai  rcraf  t /weapon  system  modelling  for  Nimrod  ,.j  .ik 

Option  3  was  also  a  software  based  solution  but  using  a  general  purpose  simulation  package  which  could  lend 
itself  to  supporting  a  number  of  target  systems  and  hence  form  the  basis  of  a  mu  It  i-pr..  let  t  sot  t  ware 
maintenance  facility.  This  approach  has  been  adopted  by  the  US  Navy  Air  Development  Centre  (ret.  v). 

However,  the  US  facility  required  a  substantial  investment  in  software  support  tools  over  a  aunoer  ot 
years.  Although  SIMBOX  is  considered  to  be  a  sensible  approach  for  war  games  ana  inter  *-vsteu  types  m 
simulation  it  is  not  suitanle  for  dynamic  systems  simulation  where  the  transient  reponse  might  r>e  .it 
importance  e.g.  the  interaction  between  the  aircraft  dynamics  and  the  steering  software. 

Option  4  offers  a  modular  microprocessor  solution  which  given  suitable  si  andard  i  sat  i  on  could  lead  to  it*’ 
application  to  a  number  of  projects.  However,  It  carries  a  substantial  development  risk  because  ot  the  use 
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of  new  hardware  and  sottware. 

Clear  l  v  there  are  many  other  options  that  could  have  been  ottered.  MUD  finally  decided  on  a  co:.iDin.it  i  on  of 
Options  i  and  l  the  aim  being  to  retain  certain  items  of  representative  hardware  whilst  eliminating  high 
cost  items  such  as  the  hardware  simulators  whose  total  cost  was  greater  by  a  factor  of  two  than  the  cost  of 
the  simulation  computer.  The  decision  was  also  influenced  by  the  necessity  to  provide  a  GLt.  —  ■  -in.-  computer 
for  software  generation  and  it  was  therefore  more  cost-effective  to  use  the  same  computer  to  drive  the 
software  testing  rig. 

5.  DESIGN'  OF  THE  SOFTWARE  TESTING  RIG 

5.1  Hardware /Software  Tradeoffs 

With  any  design  problem  the  implications  of  each  decision  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  a  number  oi 
factors.  These  vary  with  the  details  of  the  tasks  to  be  performed  but  include. 

a )  Cos t 

b)  Availability  within  timescale 

c)  Technical  Risk 

d)  Meeting  the  customer's  requirement 

e)  Ability  to  adapt  to  future  changes  in  the  requirement. 

In  <1  completely  hardware  environment  t  Ho  answers  to  many  of  these  points  are  often  st  rai  gut  r  orwara,  but 
when  a  balance  between  hardware  and  software  is  involved,  the  benefits  of  each  approach  can  bi-  less 
obv i ous . 

The  requirement  for  the  Sottware  Maintenance  Facility  can  be  summarised  as  the  need  to  provide  an 
environment  similar  to  that  experienced  on  the  aircraft  in  which  realistic  Lestim*  of  the  C.*b  programs  can 
be  undertaken.  The  diagram  (fig.  2)  shows  the  CNS  as  fitted  in  the  aircraft  together  with  the  aircratt 
systems  which  supply  data  to  it  and  receive  data  from  it.  Also  shown  is  the  most  important  part  o:  any 
navigation  system,  the  vehicle  motion.  It  -Mn  be  seen  that  a  closed  loop  system  is  formed  ny  the  steering 
facility  of  the  CNS,  the  AFCS  affecting  the  aircraft  position  in  such  a  way  .is  to  remove  the  error  iron  the 
desired  course. 

Considering  then  how  this  environment  ..in  be  translated  into  a  ground  based  rig  the  tirst  decision  is  now 
the  aircraft  motion  is  to  he  represented  since  in  this  case  at  least  the  real  thing  cMimo t  be  included.  nAe 
have  in  the  past  used  hardware  simulators  to  generate  the  major  signals  required  to  drive  development  rigs. 
These  however  have  not  usuallv  permitted  any  dynamic  notions  and  have  not  been  suitable  for  use  in  a  closed 
loop  situation.  Whilst  these  facilities  tould  be  provided  by  a  new  hardware  simulator,  tin*  alternative  ut 
software  simulation  was  considered  to  offer  several  advantages.  Firstly  UAe  have  considerable  experience  of 
using  computers  to  simulate  aircratt  motion  in  the  fields  of  design  (stability  and  control  wor<)  a no 
modelling  (development  and  analysis  <>t  an  aircraft's  operational  capability  such  as  the  CNS  steering 
facility).  Secondly  experience  with  the  Nimrod  Mk2  has  shown  that  these  modelling  techniques  adequately 
represented  the  aircraft  and  in  some  instances  Kave  better  results  than  a  hardware  rig.  Finally  aircratt 
models  have  been  vised  with  simulations  of  some  of  the  other  system  that  are  part  ot  the  Nimrod  Ahw  Mk  3 
equipment  which  could  be  used  by  the  Software  Maintenance  Facility. 

The  first  <4  these  are  the  Inertial  Navigation  I'niis  which  sense  the  rotation  and  acceleration  oi  tne 
air-  raft  to  provide  attitude  and  positional  data  to  the  CNS.  Since  there  is  no  actual  motion  on  a  ground 
based  rig  a  specially  produced  IN  Simulator  which  has  no  gyros  or  accelerometers  is  available  that  can  be 
used  with  an  aircraft  simulation  -u»  b  .is  that  described  above.  These  units  however  are  extremely  costly  anu 
are  virtually  built  to  order  and  thus  have  long  lead  times.  The  use  ot  the  software  simulation  was 
therefore  chosen.  In  fait  two  independent  simulations  are  to  be  used  so  that  both  IN  systems  are  modelled. 

The  AFCS  is  the  first  svstem  for  which  the  aircraft  hardware  could  be  used  without  modification,  it 
comprises  several  units  making  up  the  autopilot  and  the  flight  director  system.  The  benefit  of  using  the 
hardware  was  considered  t<-  be  negligible  since  they  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the  CNS  software  testing 
and  a  software  simulation  had  already  been  developed. 

The  TACAN  receiver  has  to  he  simulated  bv  t  fie  .  onputt-r  it  all  the  possible  TACA.%  stations  are  to  be 
represented.  These  number  about  Joo  and  also  require  the  resolution  ot  ambiguities  where  transmitters  share 
channels.  HAe  did  not.  have  a  software  simulation  of  this  svstem  at  the  start  ot  the  project  but  the 
equations  are  not  lompli.aled  being  derived  using  spherical  tn^-  ometry  with  an  allowance  tor  the 
♦  la t  toning  <>f  the  earth. 

The  MSA  is  itself  based  upon  a  4i»hi'  computer  vhui.  performs  manv  more  functions  than  are  required  to 
stimulate  the  CNS.  The  Software  Support  h»»  i  lit  v  is  required  t--  represent  t  fie  functions  ot  the  MbA  that  are 
available  to  the  CNS  t->  allow  tesing  >f  them  witf.-.t  the  need  for  the  MbA  to  be  present.  However  the 
ability  to  interlace  with  an  external  MS. a  simulator  i  t»  als..  required. 

The  central  Heading  .Svstem  (CHS)  and  th-  ir  Data  computer  '  AoC )  are  both  systems  that,  line  the  IN's  rely 
upon  aircraft  notion  and  therefore  were  .  h**ser.  t  be  represented  bv  software  simulations  to  avoid  the  need 
for  spec (a  1  hardware  systems. 

The  pilot  's  on-top  button  is  used  to  provide  an  externa!  fix  bv  overt  ving  a  known  position.  Since  tills  is 
of  necessity  a  manual  operation  requiring  visual  reference,  modification  of  the  svstem  was  required.  The 
method  used  was  to  respond  to  an  on-top  with  the  position  of  the  aircraft  simulation  at  the  time  of  the 
request  and  was  therefore  implemented  on  the  GEC  -»u8U  computer. 

The  hardware  systems  that  are  regained  are  the  Routine  Dynamic  Display  (kDD)  and  the  pilot's  instruments 
both  of  which  provide  visual  information  to  the  operator  that  is  useful  -hiring  testing.  The  instruments  are 
driven  bv  data  from  both  the  software  simulations  and  the  CNS.  The  ROD  is  driven  solely  by  the  CNS  and  its 
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display  consists  of  a  moving  light  indicating  the  aircraft  position  <»n  a  chart* 

In  considering  each  system  mentioned  above  the  overiding  influence  upon  whether  the  software  simulation  was 
acceptable  was  whether  it  imposed  any  limitation  upon  the  use  of  the  facility  for  testing  the  CNS.  The  use 
of  software  simulations  has  a  useful  side  effect  in  that  error  conditions  that  may  arise  in  equipment  on 
the  aircraft  can  be  induced  in  the  software  without  having  to  modify  any  ha rd ware  which  allows  the 
extensive  BITE  facility  of  the  CNS  to  be  exercised.  There  are  of  course  servicing  problems  involved  with 
the  use  of  specially  modified  LRU's.  The  use  of  software  also  affords  considerable  flexibility  both  in  the 
initial  design  and  also  for  future  modification  to  keep  the  rig  up  to  date  with  changes  on  the  aircraft 
which  is  to  remain  in  service  for  up  to  20  years. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  cost  of  producing  software  is  frequently  underest inali  d  as  is  the  tectmiul 
risk  with  a  new  program.  Production  of  software  does  take  time  and  it  must  be  thoroughly  tested  to  ensure 
correct  performance^  particularly  with  simulations  when  the  software  is  emulating  a  real  system,  ".ajur 
modifications  later  in  the  life  of  a  system  can  be  just  as  costly  as  the  initial  production  if  sutticeint 
provision  is  not  made  tor  easy  comprehension  of  the  software  bv  the  maintenance  programmer. 

5.2  Simulation  Software 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  simulation  software  is  drawn  largely  from  bAe's  previous  experience. 
However  few  of  the  models  were  suitable  without  enhancement  and  also  all  required  modification  to  lit  into 
the  real  time  enironment  needed  to  stimulate  the  rig.  The  first  change  was  to  translate  the  models  into 
CORAL  66  (many  were  originally  in  FORTRAN)  which  allowed  the  software  to  be  put  into  a  highly  modular  form 
and  overcomes  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  subsequent  modifications.  The  Real  Time  control  of  tin- 
program  was  developed  using  the  MASCOT  approach  but  was  implemented  in  the  final  system  using  tie  4065 
Nucleus  which  is  basically  a  hardware  implementation  of  a  MASCOT- type  kernel. 

The  simulation  of  the  aircraft  was  developed  to  permit  large  variations  of  speed  and  height  in  order  to 
allow  simulation  of  all  phases  of  flight.  This  was  achieved  using  a  combination  of  a  small  perturbation 
model  (commonly  used  for  aircraft  simulations)  for  the  lateral  dynamics  and  pitch  and  a  fuller 
representation  of  the  dynamics  for  the  in-plane  velocities.  The  variation  of  aerodynamic  derivatives  with 
the  major  flight  parameters  height,  speed  and  lift  coefficient  was  included.  The  control  of  the  flight  was 
from  the  CNS  or  via  the  operator's  Vl)U  through  the  autopilot  simulation  to  ensure  stability.  Thus  manual 
flight  is  not  simulated  although  this  mode  is  of  no  significance  to  the  CNS. 

The  IN  simulation  was  developed  during  the  Nimrod  MR  MK  L  project  and  includes  a  model  of  the  errors  of  the 
system. 

No  errors  are  included  in  the  CHS  or  ADC  models  since  the  CNS  make  no  allowance  for  these.  It  was  also 
decided  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  include  the  effects  of  noise  in  the  sinw  lat i ons . 

5.3  Description  of  the  rig 

The  diagram  (fig. 3)  shows  the  final  configuration  proposed  for  the  rig.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
systems  being  replaced  by  simulation  have  been  taken  into  the  4U85.  It  has  also  been  necessary  to  introduce 
a  special  interface  unit  that  converts  the  simulated  data  into  the  analogue  and  digital  signals  found  on 
the  aircraft  and  also  presents  the  data  generated  by  the  CNS  to  the  simulation  software  on  the  4uu5.  This 
unit  is  one  of  the  side  effects  of  the  decision  to  use  software  simulations  that  affects  both  the  cost  and 
technical  risk  of  the  project.  Its  operation  is  also  dependent  upon  a  software  interface  that  had  to  be 
written  for  the  4085.  The  other  item  that  is  shown  but  has  not  been  mentioned  up  to  now  is  the  Operator's 
Monitor  Panel  (OMP)  and  associated  peripherals.  This  unit  provides  the  only  means  of  monitoring  the  ATC 
whilst  it  is  running.  It  also  permits  the  operator  to  examine  and  modify  store  locations  either  whilst  the 
program  is  running  or  after  having  stopped  it.  Small  changes  to  the  program  are  patched  in  this  way  for 
testing  and  after  proving  would  be  added  to  the  program  cassette  tape  that  can  be  read  by  the  PLU.  The 
Nimrod  Software  Team  had  suggested  various  improvements  to  the  facilities  of  the  OMP  which  involved  the 
addition  of  a  microprocessor  to  control  it  and  this  task  was  considered  as  a  part  of  this  project.  However 
this  would  have  involved  high  cost  to  the  RAF  and  high  risk  to  BAe  so  it  was  not  undertaken. 

5.4  Use  of  CORE  to  design  the  rig. 

CORE  (ref.  11)  stands  for  Controlled  Requirements  Expression  and  is  a  method  for  developing  requirements  and 
specifications  for  systems  that  was  originally  suggested  by  Systems  Designers  Ltd.  and  has  been  refined  by 
BAe  Warton.  It  is  basically  a  formal  notation  and  procedure  for  putting  on  paper  the  designer's  thoughts 
which  usually  get  forgotten  subsequently.  It  also  helps  to  identify  the  grey  areas  in  the  design  and  to 
locate  faults  in  the  thinking  behind  the  conception  of  the  new  system.  If  one  considers  the  cost  of 
correcting  an  error  in  a  system  during  its  life  cycle  it  is  obvious  that  a  little  extra  effort  itt  defining 
the  requirement  at  the  start  of  a  project  can  be  very  cost  effective  in  terms  of  preventing  expensive- 
mistakes. 


The  CORE  method  expresses  the  requirement  in  a  diagrammatic  form  supported  by  written  notes,  the  start  of 
tlie  method  is  to  define  the  viewpoints  (fig.  4)  from  which  the  design  is  to  he  considered  and  to  write  down 
in  tabular  form  all  the  actions  performed  and  data  involved  with  them.  These  -ire  then  drawn  out  as  isolated 
threads.  The  next  stage  is  to  join  the  threads  that  depend  upon  e«n  h  other  into  single  threads  that  always 
occur  as  a  sequence  of  actions.  An  operational  view  is  then  turned  (fig.  5)  which  presents  all  the  actions 
that  occur  during  the  lifecycle  of  the  system.  Typically  a  life  cycle  is  between  each  start  and  stop  «>i  Lite* 
system  (i.e.  switching  power  on  to  switching  power  off)  anu  major  events  during  1 1  *■  oper.it  ion  an 
identified.  This  process  can  then  be  repeated  at  a  new  level  of  detail  but  all  the  time  feeding  any 
corrections  back  to  the  previous  level. 

< ORE  will  also  indicate  where  the  system  can  be  broken  into  subsystems  and  tor  software  systems,  where  the 
nitural  division  into  modules  can  he  made.  There  has  also  been  found  to  be  a  close  parallel  with  the  MAM.' 1  j 
■  u-t  iviiv-channe  1-pool  notation  (ref.  12)  which  can  be  used  t"  implement  a  COKt.  design  in  software. 
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5.5  Operator  Interface  and  Control 

The  simulation  is  controlled  by  an  operator  who  can  monitor  and  control  the  progress  via  a  VuU.  A  system  .it 
multifunction  legends  are  used  which  allow  the  required  function  to  be  accessed  via  a  selection  tree  of 
commands.  The  operator  has  to  perform  the  initialisation  of  the  simulation  and  also  the  mode  of  operation 
(i.e.  automatic  data  generation  or  manual  data  entry).  He  performs  tasks  that  would  normally  he  under  the 
control  of  the  pilot,  such  as  setting  and  changing  height  and  speed  or  autopilot  mode  selection. 

All  the  data  passing  between  the  4085  and  the  CNS  can  be  displaced  and  all  data  going  to  the  C,.j>  can  be 
entered  manually. 

It  is  possible  to  induce  many  of  the  faults  that  are  detected  by  the  CNS  BITE  by  making  the  data  behave  in 
the  way  necessary  to  fail  the  tests  performed  by  the  CNS.  In  some  cases  this  can  be  achieveu  by  setting  a 
fixed  value  but  in  others  certain  rates  of  change  must  be  exceeded.  In  all  cases  the  condition  must  be  able 
to  persist  for  a  variable  length  of  time  since  the  BITE  detects  spurious  faults  as  well  as  regular  and  hard 
faults. 

5.6  Use  of  the  facility  for  other  purposes 

The  Software  Support  Facility  being  based  upon  the  GEC  4»<t>5  microcomputer  can  also  be  used  to  provide  a 
bureau  computer  service  although  the  loading  imposed  by  the  stimulation  of  the  rig  in  real  time  produces 
the  simu 1 taneous  use  in  both  roles.  However  it  will  be  used  to  provide  a  reserve  facility  for  software 
generation  for  both  the  MSA  and  CNS  programs. 

Because  the  facility  can  represent  all  the  conditions  encountered  in  flight  it  is  useful  tor  initial 
training  of  CNS  operators  and  navigators.  Full  length  flights  could  be  performed  including  fixing,  steering 
and  BTTF.  monitoring  training  and  if  the  rig  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  MSA  simulator,  the  whole  crew 
could  practise  tactical  exercises  on  the  ground.  This  would  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  aircraft 
during  real  sorties. 

6.  FUTURE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SOFTWARE  MAINTENANCE 

As  has  already  been  stated  software  does  not  wear  out  in  the  sense  that  hardware  does  anu  software 
reliability  problems  are  a  function  of  poor  design  and  inadequate  requirement  specif icat ion  and  the  use  oi 
tools  such  as  CORE  wil!  hopefully  improve  the  situation.  It  is  also  recognised  that  good  coni i gurut ion 
control  is  also  a  major  influence  in  the  successful  implementation  of  software  systems. 

Standardisation  of  host  and  target  computers  and  the  adopt  ion  or  the  standard  digital  bus  Mll.-M'u-l  >5  3 
should  allow  the  production  of  a  standard  set  of  software  development  tools  and  the  use  of  a  general 
purpose  software  maintenance  facilities. 

Much  software  debugging  Is  carried  out  using  machine  language  and  usually  require  the  programmer  t<'  be  <»t 
the  console  (as  is  the  case  with  the  920  ATC  OMP).  The  programmer  has  to  mentally  juggle  with  machine  c«ue 
Instructions  and  hexadecimal,  octal  or  binary  to  decimal  conversion  end  spends  a  const  durable  .imount  •>? 
time  formulating  machine  code  patches  to  'repair*  the  program.  Recent  microcomputer  systems  make  this  task 
c>  ier  by  including  a  firmware  package  which  allows  such  capabilities  as  the  insertion  ot  multiple 
breakpoints  in  a  program,  the  retention  of  the  execution  results  from  the  last  5i-  instructions  sav  and  tin- 
capability  of  referring  to  locations  in  say  hexadecimal,  decimal  and  binary.  Although  not  yet  urv  .omr.ton 
another  useful  feature  which  should  be  utilised  more  in  future  is  source  or  symbolic  language  debugging 
whereby  the  compiler  or  assembler  symbol  table  is  used  by  the  computer  to  generate  program  references  in 
source  rather  than  in  machine  code.  The  technique  of  patching  programs  could  also  be  eliminated  by 
improving  compilation  speeds  and  providing  a  direct  electrical  link  between  host  and  t irget  computers  to 
provide  rapid  error  correction  and  downloading  from  host  to  target.  Again  this  practice  is  now  becoming 
more  common,  particularly  with  microprocessors. 

Although  significant  costs  are  associated  with  many  of  these  improvements  major  savings  can  be  made  on  t no 
maintenance  of  future  software  systems  provided  that  suitable  hardware  and  software  standards  can  be 
established  s..  that  the  investment  can  be  spread  over  a  number  of  projects. 

7  CONCLUSIONS 

It  has  become  common  policy  for  the  RAF  to  support  the  software  of  airborne  computing  system  following 
delivery  to  service  until  the  demise  of  the  system,  a  period  which  can  be  responsible  lor  7* *-6(1/  ot  life 
cvrle  costs.  In  order  to  establish  the  size  of  the  maintenance  team  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
measurement  of  software  reliability  and  the  number  of  system  requirement  changes  likely  to  affect  the 
software  configuration.  The  data  available  to  date  is  largely  empirical  and  further  research  is  required  to 
establish  acceptable  techniques. 

Various  options  were  discussed  in  order  to  satisfy  the  RAF  requirement  for  a  software  maintenance  lacilit- 
i  »r  the  Central  Navigation  System  of  Nimrod  AKW  Mk  3,  the  configuration  tinaly  chosen  for  the  software 
testing  rig  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  aircraft  hardware  and  computer  based  simulations  ot  the  system 
dynamics . 

Tin*  effort  required  in  maintenance  could  be  reduced  in  future  by  the  adoption  of  better  software  design 
techniques,  the  adoption  of  computer  based  management  packages  and  improved  software  testing  fools. 
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SUMMARY 

A  Software  Engineering  Environment  (SEE)  has  been  designed,  developed,  and  used  for  the  life-cycle  support  of  weapon 
system  software.  This  SEE  consists  of  two  types  of  facilities;  software  production  and  integration.  The  software  pro¬ 
duction  facility  consists  of  a  software  system  that  runs  on  a  commercial  multicomputer  configuration.  The  approach 
features  increased  management  visibility  of  the  software  development  process,  increased  programmer  productivity 
through  automation,  reducing  the  cost-of-change  during  maintenance,  and  the  use  of  automated  regression  testing 
to  improve  software  quality. 

These  facilities  have  been  used  for  seven  years  to  develop  and  maintain  weapon  system  software  for  several  pro¬ 
jects.  This  paper  describes  accomplishments,  refinements  to  the  code  and  test  functions,  and  a  general  approach 
to  extend  the  capabilities  into  the  requirements  and  design  phases.  Techniques  are  described  that  simultaneously 
allow  different  methodologies,  programming  languages,  and  target  computers  to  be  implemented  on  the  same  host 
computer.  Also  discussed  is  the  implementation  of  a  SEE  in  a  distributed  computer  network. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

“Software  engineering”  is  concerned  with  developing  software  systems  that  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  user 
over  the  life  of  the  system;  a  SEE  assists  the  accomplishment  of  software  engineering  through  sets  of  computer  iacilities. 
integrated  software  tools,  and  uniform  engineering  procedures.  The  term  “weapon  system  software"  inherently  im¬ 
plies  a  concern  with  software  for  embedded  computer  systems  and  support  over  the  entire  life-cycle. 

A  generic  view  of  the  weapon  system  software  life-cycle  phases  is  shown  in  figure  1.  This  figure  emphasizes  the 
view  that  weapon  system  software  is  redeveloped  several  times  during  maintenance,  the  time  after  the  initial  version 
is  delivered.  The  development  process  has  overlapping  phases,  each  with  a  measurable  input  and  output.  The  phases 
overlap  to  show  that  there  is  an  interaction  between  them.  Within  each  phase,  a  set  of  activities  is  defined  to 
systematically  achieve  the  goals;  the  functions  of  management,  quality  assurance,  and  configuration  management 
are  Included  as  activities  in  each  phase.  There  are  iterations  horizontally,  between  activities  of  a  particular  phase, 
and  vertically,  between  phases.  During  initial  system  development  the  work  progresses  through  all  phases.  During 
maintenance  the  point  of  re-entry  is  determined  by  the  scope  of  the  intended  change. 

At  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Development  Center  (NADC),  Warminster,  Pennsylvania,  facilities  have  been  constructed  to  assist 
software  engineering  for  weapon  system  software.  Two  types  of  facilities  were  built:  software  production  and  integra¬ 
tion.  The  Integration  Facilities  were  built  for  each  project  and  consist  of  laboratory  hot-mockups  of  the  embedded 
computers  with  realistic  simulation  of  external  inputs.  The  software  production  facility  is  an  integrated  software  en¬ 
vironment  hosted  on  a  large-scale  commercial  multicomputer  configuration.  The  host  configuration  consists  of  five 
Control  Data  Corporation  (CDC)  mainframes,  a  CYBER  175,  CYBER  720,  CYBER  760,  and  two  CDC  6600's.  This  soft¬ 
ware  production  facility  is  called  the  Facility  for  Automated  Software  Production  (FASP)  and  it  is  described  in  (STUEB¬ 
ING,  H.G.,  1980)  and  (FASP,  1979).  The  conceptual  and  architectural  ideas  of  the  FAS P  were  strongly  influenced  by 
(BAUER,  F.L.,  1971)  and  (SOFTECH,  INC.,  1974).  The  FASP  became  operational  in  July  1975  and  was  the  first  integrated 
environment  to  be  used  for  weapon  system  software  and  among  the  first  integrated  environments.  The  FASP  sup¬ 
ports  the  activities  shown  in  figure  1  from  Mission  Requirements  to  Code  and  Test;  however,  only  the  Code  and  Test 
phase  is  supported  by  an  integrated  environment.  In  the  earlier  life-cycle  activities  the  support  is  provided  by  loosely- 
coupled  sets  of  tools,  an  important  distinction  discussed  later. 

2.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In  this  section  the  accomplishments  of  the  FASP  are  discussed;  the  reported  period  of  operation  is  July  1975  through 
March  1982,  nearly  seven  years.  These  accomplishments  are  given  to  set  the  context  for  the  discussion  that  follows 
and  to  give  encouragement  to  those  who  are  contemplating  establishing  such  facilities  regardless  of  scale.  In  judg¬ 
ing  these  accomplishments  one  must  consider  the  methods  that  were  used  before  the  introduction  of  the  FASP.  General¬ 
ly,  before  July  1975  the  software  development  was  done  on  the  target  computer  Itself.  Sometimes  the  same  target 
computer  was  used  for  development  and  integration.  The  state  of  support  software  and  peripheral  devices  for  these 
target  computers  was  primitive  compared  to  the  state  of  commercial  computers.  Nevertheless,  a  large  industrial-based 
work  force  had  established  a  way  of  “doing  business”  with  these  facilities  and  produced  large  amounts  of  weapon 
system  software.  The  software  problems  of  those  days  are  well  documented. 

2.1.  Integrated  Environment  Hosted  On  Commercial  Computers 

The  FASP  experience  has  shown  that  the  concept  of  an  integrated  environment  hosted  on  large-scale  commercial 
computers  can  be  used  as  a  true  production  facility.  True  production  means  that  the  availability  and  performance 
are  adequate  to  produce  weapon  system  software.  The  FASP  was  contractually  specified  as  government-furnished 
equipment  with  guaranteed  performance;  the  usage  was  almost  entirely  contractor  personnel  located  at  remote  sites.  A 
table  of  data  is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  data  shows  In  summary  form  some  of  the  key  parameters  measured  with  the 
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FASP.  The  amounts  of  software  shown  are  larger  than  the  software  delivered  to  the  fleet  since  some  projects  keep 
several  versions  active  at  any  given  time.  Also,  the  data  refers  to  on-line  software  and  does  not  include  the  amount 
of  archived  software. 

This  approach  used  a  one-time  development  of  support  software  that  not  only  eliminated  such  tasks  from  the  contract 
but  also  used  less  in-house  personnel  than  supporting  separate  facilities  for  each  project. 

2.2.  Management  Visibility  And  Control 

The  FASP  provided  the  dual  functions  of  an  advanced  programming  system  and  a  management  information  system; 
this  allowed  management  visibility  into  the  software  development  process  at  a  detailed  level.  Data  base  controls  allowed 
configuration  management  to  be  enforced  from  the  beginning  of  projects,  a  welcome  benefit.  Also,  the  FASP  was 
a  natural  way  to  have  work  standards  uniformly  enforced  over  a  group  of  projects.  The  NADC  was  able  to  serve  in 
various  roles  with  regard  to  weapon  system  projects;  these  roles  included  System  Prime,  Validation  and  Verification, 
and  Life-Cycle  Support  Activity.  The  FASP,  with  its  remote  terminals,  could  be  used  by  contractors  or  other  govern¬ 
ment  laboratories  regardless  of  geographical  location. 

An  advantage  of  having  software  developed  in  the  FASP  is  that  there  was  no  transition  required  when  the  project 
was  transferred  to  the  maintenance  phase.  Further,  since  the  software  was  in  a  government  operated  facility  with 
all  management  information,  test  data,  and  documentation  in  hand,  the  maintenance  of  the  software  could  be  com¬ 
petitively  procured  in  a  realistic  way.  a  major  change  from  the  times  of  being  captured  to  one  vendor  for  the  life-cycle. 

When  software  was  not  developed  in  an  integrated  environment  it  was  found  to  be  poorly  organized  and  impossible 
to  recreate  without  the  original  developers.  The  development  of  interface  control  documents  proved  invaluable  when 
such  software  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  FASP  from  another  development  facility.  When  the  developed  software 
did  not  follow  the  interface  control  documents,  the  effort  to  transfer  the  software  was  sometimes  large.  Transition 
efforts  took  a  few  days  when  the  interface  standards  were  followed  and  varied  from  one-half  of  a  man-year  to  seven 
man-years  when  they  were  not. 

2.3.  Productivity 

In  (STUEBING,  H.G.,  1980)  the  productivity,  measured  in  delivered  source  lines  per  man-month,  was  well  over  400.  This 
data  was  measured  before  significant  interactive  features  were  added  to  the  FASP.  The  data  was  a  two-fold  increase 
over  published  industry  data  for  real-time  embedded  computer  software;  the  productivity  data  is  believed  to  be  greater 
with  interactive  features.  The  data  before  the  FASP  was  sparse  and  was  not  consistently  measured.  There  are  local 
examples  of  turnaround  time  varying  from  one  to  several  days  with  target  computers  being  used  for  the  development 
facilities.  These  times  also  do  not  include  the  courier  travel  time  to  and  from  the  facility.  With  the  FASP  the  turnaround 
time  is  measured  as  viewed  from  the  remote  terminal.  The  FASP  speed  improvement  and  the  complete  elimination 
of  courier  travel  time  reduced  turnaround  time  by  a  factor  of  twenty. 

With  the  FASP  we  have  had  examples  of  sharing  large  amounts  of  software  between  projects.  The  sharing  is  made 
easier  because  both  projects  are  in  the  same  facility  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  copying  a  data  base.  Further,  the 
use  of  a  common  facility  by  a  large  group  of  people  tends  to  result  in  better  communication  among  the  group  as 
a  natural  byproduct. 

2.4.  Quality 

The  quality  of  the  software  produced  by  the  FASP  is  significantly  better  than  previously.  Some  of  the  reasons  are:  com¬ 
prehensive  unit  testing  with  software  emulators;  enforcement  of  standards;  better  tools;  and  improved  management 
visibility  into  the  software  development  process. 

Consider  the  following  example.  The  FASP  was  being  used  to  support  a  Verification  and  Validation  effort  on  weapon 
system  software  that  was  developed  by  a  contractor  In  a  separate  facility.  An  interface  control  document  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  and  the  software  was  scheduled  to  be  delivered  as  functional  increments,  each  delivery  adding  to  the  previously 
delivered  software  and  giving  additional  functional  features.  Figure  3  shows  a  plot  of  the  delivered  source  lines  (not 
counting  comments).  This  software  was  quickly  Installed  in  the  FASP  and  subjected  to  many  unit  tests,  using  the 
FASP  in  the  regression  testing  mode  with  path  coverage  analysis.  As  new  deliveries  were  received,  additional  tests 
were  added  and  run  with  all  the  previous  tests.  Figure  4  shows  the  number  of  software  errors  that  were  recorded 
after  each  delivery;  at  the  end  of  the  effort  89%  of  all  paths  were  tested.  Figure  4  is  significant  for  several  reasons. 

First,  before  the  delivery  to  the  FASP  the  contractor  believed  the  software  to  be  suitble  for  fleet  use;  however,  the 
contractor  had  not  used  an  integrated  facility  with  regression  testing  or  path  coverage  analysis  to  test  the  software. 

Second,  the  errors  were  reported  to  the  contractor  while  the  development  team  was  still  in  place  and  the  resultant 
error  data  was  a  factor  in  the  computation  of  the  contract  award  fee.  This  resulted  in  the  correction  of  many  of  the  errors. 

Third,  all  the  error  corrections  were  done  before  fleet  delivery.  Clearly,  this  was  more  cost  effective  than  waiting  until 
the  errors  were  reported  from  the  fleet. 

2.5.  Technology  Transfer 

The  FASP  has  been  used  to  support  projects  In  several  of  the  Naval  System  Commands  for  airborne,  surface,  and 
subsurface  applications,  a  much  broader  scope  of  use  than  originally  expected.  This  usage  has  all  been  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  computer  facilities  at  the  NADC. 

The  entire  FASP  software  system  was  successfully  transferred  to  a  major  aerospace  corporation.  They  plan  to  use 
it  for  all  Navy  software  that  they  develop.  Today,  the  full  FASP  system  is  only  portable  to  other  CDC  CYBER  computers. 

A  version  of  the  FASP  was  rewritten  using  the  UNIX  operating  system  on  the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  VAX  1 1/780 


computer  system  (UNIX  is  a  trademark  of  Bell  Laboratories).  This  version  of  the  FASP  supports  several  popular 
microprocessors;  components  that  are  appearing  rapidly  in  weapon  systems.  It  is  planned  to  bring  the  UNIX  version 
to  the  same  level  as  the  CYBER  version,  forming  a  product  that  will  be  easily  portable  to  many  other  users. 

3.  “TO  THE  SEE” 

3.1.  The  Software  Problem 

The  hardware  (the  physical  embedded  computer  resources  of  the  weapon  system)  is  generally  considered  less  of 
a  problem  than  weapon  system  software.  The  “software  problem"  has  been  covered  extensively  in  the  literature; 
however,  different  aspects  of  the  problem  have  been  emphasized  over  time. 

In  the  early  1970’s  there  was  great  concern  over  the  quality  of  weapon  system  software.  The  performance,  reliability, 
and  user-friendliness  were  poor;  most  errors  occurred  during  coding  and  remained  undetected  after  testing  and  in¬ 
tegration.  This  condition  has  significantly  improved  through  better  design  methods  and  comprehensive  testing:  most 
errors  are  now  traceable  to  erroneous  requirements,  not  coding. 

Today's  paramount  issue  about  software  is  productivity;  that  is,  the  achievement  of  a  true  economic  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  over  the  life-cycle,  (MORRISSEY,  J.H.,  1980)  and  (MUNSON,  J.B.,  1981).  It  is  well  known  that  software  is  a 
labor-intensive  field  and  that  the  life-cycle  costs  are  both  high  and  rapidly  increasing.  For  a  given  weapon  system 
about  25%  of  the  software  life-cycle  costs  are  for  development  and  75%  for  maintenance.  Software  productivity,  in 
an  economic  sense,  has  only  increased  modestly  when  measured  over  the  life-cycle.  Most  ot  the  available  labor  is 
devoted  to  maintenance  and  the  amount  is  rapidly  rising  because  more  and  more  systems  are  being  deployed.  The 
demand  for  labor  with  software  skills  has  exceeded  the  supply,  a  trend  expected  to  continue  through  the  1980's.  As 
the  balance  of  labor  continues  to  shift  to  maintenance,  less  and  less  labor  is  available  for  development.  Therefore, 
to  reverse  this  trend  in  the  future,  it  must  be  cheaper  and  faster  not  only  to  develop  software  but  also  to  change  it 
during  maintenance. 

A  SEE  consists  of  sets  of  computer  facilities,  integrated  software  tools,  and  procedures  that  support  a  weapon  system 
over  the  life-cycle.  A  SEE  serves  as  a  unifying  element  to  assist  software  engineering  and  forms  a  basis  for  attacking 
the  software  problems  of  quality  and  productivity.  Testing  remains  the  primary  method  for  assuring  software  quality; 
a  SEE  can  provide  many  automated  aids  to  minimize  the  labor  required  for  testing.  Productivity  is  improved  with  a 
SEE  not  only  by  automating  the  testing  of  software  but  also  by  aiding  all  steps  in  the  development  process,  including 
making  it  easier  to  reuse  large  amounts  of  software. 

Each  phase  of  the  life-cycle  employs  different  engineering  methods.  Within  each  phase  there  is  usually  a  choice 
of  several  methods  for  each  activity.  The  term  "methodology"  refers  collectively  to  a  selected  set  of  engineering 
methods.  Ideally,  one  methodology  consisting  of  uniform  methods  would  exist  to  cover  the  life-cycle.  The  transitions 
between  phases  would  be  smooth  as  well  as  the  transitions  between  activities  of  a  particular  phase.  An  ideal  SEE 
would  be  highly  integrated,  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  However,  such  an  ideal  state  is  some  time  in  the 
future.  Therefore,  the  issue  of  today  is  choosing  a  way  to  evolve  toward  the  ideal  SEE;  it  is  a  matter  of  implementing 
what  is  practical  while  continuing  research  into  improved  methods. 

A  key  to  success  is  to  create  a  framework  where  new  tools  and  techniques  can  be  continually  superimposed  on  ex¬ 
isting  work  activities  in  a  nondisruptive  manner.  Further,  It  is  better  to  allow  multimethodologies,  to  the  extent  possi¬ 
ble,  than  to  attempt  to  select  the  one  “true”  methodology.  For  example,  in  the  Code  and  Test  phase  instead  of  building 
facilities  that  implemented  only  the  Chief  Programmer  Team  approach,  it  would  be  better  to  chose  a  way  that  allowed 
several  methods,  one  being  the  Chief  Programmer  Team.  The  activities  concerned  with  Code,  Test,  and  Integration 
are  better  understood  than  the  remaining  phases;  therefore,  they  offer  a  natural  starting  point.  There  is  considerably 
more  variability  to  the  methods  and  techniques  currently  available  in  the  requirements  and  design  areas;  thus,  a  loosely 
coupled  collection  of  tools  is  more  appropriate  for  those  phases. 

3.2.  SEE  Versus  Programming  Support  Environment  (PSE) 

Several  terms  have  appeared  in  the  literature  that  are  similar  to  “SEE.”  They  are:  programming  environment,  pro¬ 
gramming  support  environment,  and  software  environment.  These  terms  have  been  generally  used  to  describe  the 
Code  and  Test  activities,  although  frequently  mention  is  made  to  the  requirements  and  design  phases.  Further,  these 
terms  have  usually  been  restricted  to  the  software  concerns  of  a  system  and  not  the  system  as  a  whole.  Therefore, 
the  distinction  is  that  the  term  "SEE"  is  more  general  and  includes  the  above  terms.  A  SEE  refers  to  the  support 
over  the  life-cycle  including  aspects  other  than  purely  software. 

Of  course,  the  term  "environment"  itself  can  be  somewhat  confusing  in  this  context.  This  term  is  so  general  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  its  limits  in  some  texts.  In  this  paper  the  term  refers  to  the  "work  environment"  for  the  phases 
of  the  weapon  system  life-cycle.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  facilities  that  support  the  work  of  each  phase  and  the  inter¬ 
face  between  the  engineer  and  the  computer.  It  is  recognized  that  organizational  and  social  factors  are  an  Important 
part  of  the  work  environment.  These  factors  must  be  considered  in  the  design  of  any  computer-based  support  system 
but  they  are  not  the  main  points  discussed  in  this  paper.  An  important  point  is  to  recognize  that  the  engineer's  detailed 
view  and  use  of  the  support  facilities  is  different  depending  on  the  phase  of  the  life-cycle.  The  needs  are  different 
between  coding,  unit  testing,  and  integrating  the  weapon  system  software  with  the  embedded  computer.  Likewise, 
the  detailed  view  of  the  software  is  different  between  “development"  and  maintenance.  The  term  "meta-environment" 
has  been  used  to  describe  the  aspects  of  environments  that  depend  on  the  user’s  view  of  the  system  and  the  organiza¬ 
tional  and  social  setting  (ELZER,  P.F.,  1979). 

In  industrial  engineering  there  has  been  considerable  work  on  facilities,  both  in  concept  and  Implementation.  There 
are  many  valuable  observations  in  this  field  that  can  be  applied  in  part  to  a  SEE.  However,  there  are  elso  some  impor¬ 
tant  limitations.  For  example,  in  Industrial  engineering  the  production  facilities  are  oriented  to  rapid  and  automated 
replication  of  physical  devices,  devices  that  have  been  previously  designed.  Thus,  there  is  an  area  called  Computer- 
Aided  Manufacturing  (CAM)  where  the  computer  has  been  applied  to  the  task  of  automating  the  production  of  physical 
devices.  Separately,  there  is  an  area  called  Computer-Aided  Design  (CAD)  where  the  computer  has  been  applied  to 
assisting  the  designer,  making,  for  example,  integrated  circuit  layouts.  In  the  software  field  the  work  of  coding  and 
testing  bears  a  similarity  to  production  in  the  industrial  engineering  sense.  This  was  the  main  theme  in  the  develop- 
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merit  of  the  FASP.  Now  as  we  attempt  to  extend  these  facilities  into  the  requirements  and  design  phases  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  the  analogy  must  be  to  “CAD"  and  not  to  “CAM."  In  these  phases  the  facilities  must  support  both 
the  cognitive  processes  of  the  designer  and  the  more  clerical  aspects  of  recording  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses.  Therefore,  the  theme  of  the  SEE  in  the  early  phases  is  to  assist  the  engineer  during  the  cognitive  processes 
and  to  automate  the  clerical  aspects  of  recording  information  and  generating  documentation. 

3.3.  An  Integrated  System 

The  term  “integrated  system"  is  also  frequently  used  in  the  literature.  Now,  the  dictionary  definition  of  “integrate" 
is  clear:  “to  make  whole  or  complete  by  adding  or  bringing  together  parts,  to  put  or  bring  parts  together  into  a  whole; 
unify."  Thus  in  creating  an  integrated  system,  the  designer  would  do  tradeoffs  between  the  parts  to  achieve  a  unified 
whole.  A  SEE  is  referred  to  as  an  integrated  system;  it  appears  to  the  user  as  a  unified  whole  that  assists  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  software  engineering.  The  users  include  both  engineers  and  managers;  the  work  activities  vary  over 
the  life-cycle  and  the  user  interface  and  capabilities  vary  accordingly.  Conceptually,  the  SEE  may  be  considered  as 
a  single  entity  that  presents  to  the  user  different  views  and  capabilities  according  to  the  phase  of  the  lite-cycle.  The 
implementation  is  most  likely  to  be  several  computer-based  facilities  that  have  similar  user  interfaces  but  different 
specific  capabilities  depending  on  the  phase  of  the  life-cycle. 

The  two  types  of  users,  engineers  and  managers,  means  that  their  individual  needs  must  be  Ira dedoff  such  that  the 
final  system  represents  a  unified  whole.  The  software  engineers  need  advanced  programming  capabilities  for  the 
Code  and  Test  phase  and  the  managers  need  relevant,  consistent  information,  and  a  means  to  control  the  cost  and 
schedule  of  the  effort.  The  software  engineers  need  compilers,  linkers,  system  generators,  and  simulators  to  accomplish 
their  work;  these  components  are  called  “tools."  The  managers  need  a  means  of  identifying  the  end-items  that  are 
to  be  built,  a  way  of  monitoring  progress,  and  a  way  of  insuring  that  the  agreed-on  procedures  are  being  followed.  The 
data  base  concept  is  a  natural  way  of  collecting  such  management  information;  it  also  provides  a  way  of  meeting 
many  functions  of  the  engineer. 

Clear!-,  it  an  engineer  were  given  just  a  tool  set,  the  work  could  be  completed.  If  the  tools  were  compatible  with 
one  another,  forming  an  integrated  set,  the  work  would  be  easier  to  accomplish.  However,  such  a  tool  set  usually 
relies  on  the  host  operating  system  and  the  engineer  is  thus  free  to  create  any  set  of  files  that  is  felt  to  be  appropriate.  If 
many  engineers  are  working  on  the  same  project,  the  chances  of  them  ail  retaining  the  same  type  of  information  in 
their  files  is  small.  In  such  a  case  the  manager  has  no  easy  way  to  determine  what  end-items  are  being  produced 
or  what  progress  has  been  made.  Of  course,  this  hypothetical  team  could  agree  to  follow  a  set  of  standards;  but  changes 
in  personnel,  deadlines,  design  changes,  etc.,  would  quickly  destroy  the  good  intentions.  Also,  the  end-item  produc¬ 
tivity  of  this  team  is  lower  because  experience  has  shown  that  a  large  part  of  their  energy  is  diverted  to  handling 
the  file  system  and  writing  support  programs. 

The  computer  is  the  natural  and  convenient  place  to  integrate  the  needs  of  the  engineer  and  manager  and  provide 
an  integrated  system  to  accomplish  the  work.  A  SEE  is  an  integrated  system  in  the  above  sense;  it  is  much  more 
than  a  tool  set,  it  is  a  unified  system  that  meets  the  needs  of  both  engineers  and  managers. 

4.  CODE  AND  TEST 

In  this  section  the  characteristics  of  an  integrated  system  to  Support  the  Code  and  Test  phase  are  briefly  described 
(STUBBING,  H.G.,  1982)  contains  a  more  detailed  description).  The  system  that  is  described  is  not  specifically  the 
FASP,  but  one  that  has  been  generalized  and  refined  based  on  seven  years  of  operational  experience  with  the  FASP.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seven-year  period,  three  major  evolutions  took  place  along  with  extensive  feedback  from  the  users. 

4.1.  A  Dual  System 

The  system  should  provide  the  dual  functions  of  an  advanced  programming  system  and  a  management  information 
system.  The  needs  of  the  manager  must  set  the  top-level  framework  of  the  system.  This  requires  a  selection  of  the 
engineering  methods  and  procedures  and  deciding  what  information  should  be  saved;  it  implies  choosing  a  method 
or  allowing  only  certain  methods  to  be  supported  by  the  system.  The  methods  must  have  a  sound  engineering  basis 
and  fit  the  organization’s  business  methods.  With  the  FASP  it  was  a  conscious  decision  to  support  several  methods 
with  the  same  system.  The  FASP  facility  is  owned  and  operated  as  a  government  facility  and  used  by  weapon  system 
contractors  to  develop  and  maintain  software.  Each  contractor  had  different  methods  and  procedures  for  doing  business, 
yet  each  was  able  to  effectively  use  the  FASP.  Some  contractors  have  used  the  Chief  Programmer  Team  approach, 
others  a  different  team  approach.  All  use  some  form  of  structured  programming,  although  the  details  are  different.  Thus 
as  a  government  facility,  it  was  important  to  impose  only  reasonable  constraints  on  the  contractor  and  allow  for  the 
different  ways  of  doing  business. 

An  important  concept  in  software  engineering  is  incremental  development.  The  idea  is  to  first  complete  the  software 
design  and  then  to  build  the  software  in  stages,  or  increments,  such  that  each  successive  increment  adds  a  new 
functional  feature.  This  approach  breaks  the  work  into  smaller  pieces  that  are  easier  to  manage.  Thus,  it  is  easier 
to  judge  progress  on  the  total  project  and  it  has  the  additional  benefit  of  allowing  users  to  gain  some  early  experience 
with  the  software  system.  Incremental  development  has  proven  to  be  valuable  on  large-scale  software  projects  and 
should  be  supported  by  the  SEE. 

An  important  management  need  is  the  enforcement  of  configuration  management  principles.  Configuration  manage¬ 
ment  principles  consist  of  identification,  control,  status  accounting,  and  the  establishment  of  baselines.  Decisions 
must  be  made  regarding  what  software  elements  will  be  subject  to  configuration  manager  t.  This  involves  deciding 
what  is  the  smallest  unit  of  software  that  will  be  configuration  managed.  Is  it  a  “line"  of  c-.de?  Is  it  a  “module?"  Is 
it  the  basic  compilation  unit  of  the  compiler?  Is  there  mors  than  one  language  to  be  supported  and  is  the  definition 
of  a  compilation  unit  the  same  for  both?  These  decisions  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  final  system  and  must 
be  made  at  the  outset. 


Along  with  structured  programming  came  the  idea  of  include  segments.  Include  segments  are  fragments  of  code 
that  are  used  in  many  modules  without  change.  The  programmer  Identifies  these  segments  by  name  and  places  them 


in  the  data  base;  in  the  source  code  of  a  module  the  segment  is  referenced  by  name.  The  system  automatically  locates 
the  segment  and  “includes"  it  into  the  source  stream  before  compilation.  Since  these  segments  are  fragments  of 
code,  they  cannot  be  separately  compiled  without  errors;  however,  they  are  useful  to  the  programmers.  In  the  FASP 
during  a  typical  month  the  data  bases  contained  48,000  modules  and  28,000  include  segments,  showing  the  wide 
acceptance  and  use  of  include  segments.  Therefore,  although  include  segments  add  to  the  configuration  manage¬ 
ment  burden,  they  are  recommended  for  a  SEE.Another  related  area  is  access  control.  Management  level  decisions 
are  needed  regarding  what  aspects  of  the  system  are  subject  to  access  control.  In  the  FASP  there  are  hree  dimen¬ 
sions  of  control;  control  over  access  to  the  software  end  products,  control  over  software  tools,  and  control  over  access 
to  the  computer  system  itself.  In  the  latter  case  this  implies  cost  control  over  the  use  of  the  computer  system. 

4.2  The  Data  Base 

The  data  base  is  the  most  critical  component  of  the  SEE  since  it  serves  as  the  unifying  element  for  all  other  com¬ 
ponents.  The  data  base  contains  not  only  the  weapon  system  software  but  also  related  technical  and  management 
information  that  contains  the  genesis  and  status  of  the  total  effort.  Furthermore,  the  data  base  has  a  significant  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  performance  of  t'te  SEE,  an  important  consideration  in  obtaining  a  true  production  environment. 

Here  the  term  data  base  refers  to  a  fixed  number  of  libraries  that  are  encapsulated  and  managed  as  a  whole  rather 
than  distinct  parts.  The  software  for  a  particular  weapon  system  is  contained  in  several  “data  bases."  Each  data 
base  contains  the  following  libraries: 

•  The  source  library,  containing  either  the  source  code  for  modules  or  the  source  code  for  include  segments,  or  both: 

•  The  object  library,  containing  the  object  code  corresponding  to  the  source  library; 

•  The  test  library,  containing  test  input  data,  previous  test  results,  test  directives,  and  system  generation  directives: 

•  The  interface  data  library,  containing  information  such  as  linkages  to  external  object  programs  or  to  shared  source 
code; 

•  The  production  data  library,  containing  modification  histories,  and  a  variety  of  management  information;  and 

•  The  documentation  library,  containing  all  documentatiofn  about  the  weapon  system  software. 

The  encapsulated  data  base  is  the  basic  unit  that  the  SEE  deals  with.  Several  libraries  are  included  because  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  those  libraries  musi  be  strictly  enforced.  Thus,  source  and  object  code  must  have  a  one-to-one 
correspondence  with  no  exceptions.  A  consequence  of  this  relationship  is  that  if  compilation  errors  occur  the  data 
base  (source  and  object  libraries)  will  not  be  updated!  Likewise,  test  data  and  test  results  are  synchronized.  Most 
important,  at  any  time  in  the  development  schedule  the  management  data  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  data  base; 
thus,  managers  always  have  access  to  accurate  information. 

An  important  feature  of  the  SEE  for  large-scale  projects  is  the  automatic  recompilation  of  dependent  modules  when 
certain  software  is  modified;  for  example,  if  an  Include  segment  is  modified  then  all  modules  that  use  that  segment 
will  be  automatically  recompiled. 

Commands  are  available  that  allow  software  to  be  shared  between  the  data  bases,  allowing  the  total  effort  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  among  several  data  bases  and  teams.  Similarly,  commands  allow  data  bases  to  be  divided  into  smaller  ones  or 
combined  into  larger  ones.  Other  commands  allow  the  data  bases  to  be  copied. 

The  integrity  of  the  data  base  must  be  assured;  therefore,  during  interaction  with  the  SEE  the  system  automatically 
creates  a  backup  copy  of  the  data  base  permitting  instantaneous  fail-back  to  the  previous  version.  Additionally,  com¬ 
mands  allow  archive  copies  to  be  made  on  magnetic  tape  for  off-line  storage.  This  level  of  protection  is  over  and 
above  that  offered  by  the  host  operating  sysem. 

4.3  Procedures,  Tools,  Commands,  And  Processing 

The  use  of  the  SEE  involves  sequences  of  tool  and  data  base  interactions.  To  simplify  the  use  of  the  system  a  set 
of  procedures  is  defined  that  are  invoked  by  user  commands.  A  procedure  is  a  set  of  computer  directives  that  automates 
a  particular  work  task,  invokes  the  proper  tools  in  the  proper  sequence,  provides  all  data  base  manipulations  and 
correspondences,  and  automatically  records  statistics  of  all  activities. 

The  software  tools  are  programs  that  do  certain  functions  for  the  software  engineer.  Examples  are;  editors,  translators 
(compilers  and  assemblers),  system  generators,  test  analyzers,  software  emulators  (target  computer  instruction  level 
simulators),  data  extractors,  report  generators,  and  documentation  aids.  A  tool  or  set  of  tools  are  automatically  invok¬ 
ed  as  part  of  the  execution  of  a  procedure.  Some  tools  are  visible  to  the  user,  such  as  the  editor,  and  require  com¬ 
munication  in  a  language  unique  to  the  tool.  Other  tools  are  Invisible  to  the  user,  such  as  the  librarian,  and  are 
automatically  invoked  when  certain  actions  take  place  with  the  data  base.  In  the  latter  case  input  and  output  data 
may  be  processed  by  other  programs  but  all  such  actions  are  hidden  from  the  user. 

User  commands  cause  procedures  to  be  invoked.  A  command  Is  a  procedure  name  followed  by  parameter  values.  These 
values  give  the  user  flexibility  In  directing  the  procedure  to  accomplish  the  specific  desired  function.  All  commands 
are  validated  before  being  executed.  The  commands  can  be  grouped  Into  two  categories,  Immediate  and  Queued, 
depending  on  whether  the  data  base  is  modified  or  not.  In  batch  mode,  there  is  no  distinction  and  all  validated  com¬ 
mands  are  executed  in  the  order  received.  In  Interactive  mode  an  “Immediate"  command  is  executed  at  once;  all 
others  are  placed  on  a  command  queue.  Once  activated,  the  system  executes  the  queued  commands. 

As  an  example  of  the  power  of  commands,  consider  the  FASP  command  Modify  Software  (MOOSW).  This  command 
is  used  to  create  or  modify  software  In  the  data  base.  In  the  FASP  on  the  CDC  CYBER  computers.  MODSW  causes 
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31 5  job-contol-language  commands  to  be  executed;  in  the  FASP  on  the  VAX  computer  it  causes  262  UNIX  shell-script 
commands  to  be  executed.  These  operating  system  level  commands  are  all  hidden  trom  tne  user. 

A  general  set  of  procedures  has  been  developed  and  is  described  in  (STUEBING,  H.G..1982).  Figure  5  shows  a  list 
of  these  general  procedures.  The  procedures  are  divided  into  functional  groups  and  are  described  by  process  flow 
diagrams.  These  diagrams  use  a  structured  English  description  of  the  control  flow  for  a  procedure  and  a  data  flow 
diagram  showing  the  process  performed,  the  tools  used,  the  data  base  contents  used  and  produced,  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  required  by  the  procedure  When  a  procedure  is  performed  a  certain  amount  of  standard  processing  is  done 
before  and  after  the  main  processing  for  that  procedure.  The  standard  processing  for  each  procedure  is  shown  in 
figure  6  using  structured  English.  Two  process  flow  diagrams  are  shown  in  figures  7  and  8. 

4.4  Testing 

Testing  remains  the  primary  method  for  determining  the  quality  of  software.  The  SEE  should  support  four  distinct 
types  of  testing  during  the  code  and  test  phase.  They  are: 

•  Progression  testing  that  evaluates  new  or  modified  software  operation; 

•  Regression  testing  that  identifies  changes  to  previously  attained  software  operation; 

•  Automated  test  analysis  that  measures  the  effectiveness  of  a  test  by  identifying  the  software  source  code  paths 
exercised;  and 

•  Trial  testing  that  provides  for  testing  proposed  software  changes  without  modifying  the  data  base. 

Progression  testing  is  used  during  the  development  of  new  software  or  modifications  to  existing  software.  This  form 
of  debugging  is  frequently  an  intense  creative  process  best  performed  interactively.  It  usually  will  involve  interactive 
use  of  the  software  emulator  to  make  experimental  changes  to  initial  conditions,  data  or  instructions,  and  immediate 
rerunning  of  the  test. 

Regression  testing  is  used  once  proper  operation  is  achieved.  It  insures  that  the  software  does  not  deteriorate  (regress) 
due  to  subsequent  progression  changes.  Two  forms  of  regression  testing  are  used,  explicit  and  automatic.  In  the 
explicit  form  the  user  specifies  the  tests  that  are  to  be  performed.  In  the  automatic  form  tests  are  automatically  run 
whenever  certain  modules  are  modified.  Test  data,  test  results,  and  test  directives  are  accumulated  in  the  data  base 
during  the  life  of  a  module;  also,  an  index  is  kept  that  relates  tests  to  modules.  A  change  to  the  module  triggers 
the  automatic  running  of  all  associated  tests  and  a  comparison  of  all  results.  The  user  is  able  to  identify  those  per 
tions  of  the  test  results  that  are  important. 

Automated  test  analysis  is  provided  to  check  the  quality  ot  the  tests  themselves.  In  this  lorm  of  test'--g  a  tool  called 
Automated  Test  Analysis  (ATA)  scans  the  source  code  and  inserts  software  probes  at  program  decision  points  This 
allows  the  decision-to-decision  paths  to  be  identified.  When  the  instrumented  code  is  run  on  the  software  snvilatoi 
with  the  test  input  data,  the  system  reports  how  many  times  each  path  was  executed,  flagging  those  not  executed  Thus 
the  percentage  of  total  paths  tested  is  available  along  with  indications  of  "dead  code"  and  code  paths  most  f-equent 
ly  executed.  This  data  allows  the  user  to  devise  changes  to  existing  tests  or  to  develop  more  effective  tests  The 
data  on  the  most  frequently  executed  paths  is  valuable  when  optimizing  the  speed  of  the  program 

Trial  testing  consists  of  syntactic  and  semantic  checks  before  the  software  is  entered  into  the  data  base  1  his  type 
of  testing  is  used  when  changes  are  made  to  large  existing  bodies  of  software.  In  such  cases  there  may  arise  uncer 
tainty  about  the  interactions  between  changes  to  the  software  and  to  tests.  Also,  uncertainties  about  the  optimum 
changes  that  could  be  made  may  require  that  several  different  changes  be  tried  before  deciding  on  the  best 

4.5.  Interactive/Batch 

In  many  ways  the  differences  between  interactive  computer  jobs  and  batch  have  disappeared:  however,  there  are 
some  fundamental  differences  that  are  important  to  the  operation  of  a  SEE.  A  batch  job  consists  ot  a  stream  ot  user 
commands  with  all  parameters  and  input  data  previously  determined;  an  interretive  job  must  have  these  items  sup¬ 
plied  on-line.  Since  the  system  is  to  be  user-friendly,  the  interactive  job  must  prompt  the  user  for  such  items  and 
provide  some  helpful  information  when  incorrect  data  has  been  input.  Thus,  the  SEE  must  distinguish  between  the 
two  types  of  operation  and  provide  some  extra  software  for  interactive  usage. 

In  a  SEE  for  weapon  system  software  it  is  unlikely  that  all  the  tools  will  be  interactive,  especially  the  compilers.  Therefore, 
it  is  a  matter  of  judgement  to  determine  what  functions  are  best  perfo-med  interactively;  all  functions  should  operate 
in  the  batch  mode.  There  are  three  areas  that  should  allow  both  interactive  and  batch  operation:  they  are  editing 
debugging  with  the  software  emulator,  and  generating  management  reports. 

With  the  editor  there  is  a  clear  benefit  to  the  user  to  be  able  to  quickly  inspect  and  change  the  software.  Full  screen 
editors  appear  to  offer  the  best  advantages.  When  debugging,  particularly  during  progression  testing,  there  is  also 
a  benefit  to  the  user.  Here  errors  tend  to  be  discovered  more  frequently  and  once  observed  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  tests  can  be  terminated,  saving  computer  time.  Management  reports,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  tend  to  be  the 
most  useful  when  they  can  be  quickly  and  easily  obtained  by  the  manager  whenever  desired. 

Just  as  interactive  mode  is  best  tor  progressive  testing,  batch  mode  is  best  for  regression  testing.  Here  the  total 
running  time  increases  as  the  project  software  grows,  a  case  best  left  for  overnight  turnaround  when  computers  are 
lightly  loaded  and  costs  are  frequently  reduced.  For  example,  when  the  FASP  has  been  used  for  maintenance  of 
large  bodies  of  software  the  ratio  of  interactive-to-batch  commands  is  about  3  to  1  on  the  average;  however,  in  times 
of  intense  regression  testing  the  ratio  becomes  1  to  2,  If  one  considers  tool  invocation  during  the  same  period  then 
the  ratio  of  interactive-to-batch  is  about  1  to  3  on  the  average;  during  intense  regression  testing  the  ratio  becomes  1  to  1 2. 


4.6  Multilanguages  and  Multitarget  Computers 


The  design  of  a  SEE  is  greatly  simplified  if  there  is  only  one  programming  language  to  be  supported  for  a  single  target 
computer.  For  weapon  systems  this  is  rarely  the  case.  Figure  9  shows  the  matrix  of  languages  and  target  computers 
in  the  FASP.  The  difficulties  begin  with  the  languages  themselves.  A  SEE  is  dependent  on  the  programming  language, 
a  point  noi  generally  understood.  One  problem  is  the  definition  of  a  module  is  different  in  all  the  languages.  Also, 
there  are  different  dependencies  on  the  data  base  between  the  languages.  For  example,  if  one  language  has  struc¬ 
tured  programming  constructs  with  an  include  segment  feature  built  into  the  compiler,  and  another  language  does 
not.  then  clearly  there  is  a  significant  difference  in  the  way  tha'  a  SEE  would  support  each  language.  In  the  latter 
case  it  may  be  desirable  to  provide  the  capabilities  by  way  of  preprocessors;  however,  the  way  the  SEE  supported 
each  language  would  still  be  different. 

Other  problems  arise  owing  to  structural  differences  in  the  languages.  For  example,  the  versions  of  the  CMS-2  language 
have  an  order  dependency  on  the  appearance  of  declarative  statements  and  executable  statements.  The  declarative 
statements  are  dispersed  throughout  the  program  in  blocks  followed  by  blocks  of  executable  code  with  an  order 
dependency  on  the  referencing  of  data.  In  this  night-marish  state  any  change  normally  would  mean  that  the  entire 
program  would  have  to  be  recompiled.  However,  in  the  FASP  a  special  modular  compilation  feature  has  been  added 
such  that  the  system  keeps  track  of  the  dependencies  and  only  the  appropriate  blocks  are  recompiled.  This  example 
might  appear  extreme  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  difficulties  that  can  arise. 

With  weapon  system  software  there  is  likely  to  be  several  high-order  languages  and  several  assembly  languages  that 
must  be  supported.  It  is.  perhaps,  best  to  present  the  SEE  to  the  user  as  an  integrated  string  of  tools  that  apply  to 
a  language  and  target  computer.  This  would  correspond  to  the  vertical  columns  of  figure  9.  During  the  log-on  pro¬ 
cess  the  user  identifies  the  desired  string,  actions  remain  with  that  string  because  only  those  tools  have  meaning 
with  one  another.  Internally,  the  system  may  use  many  common  tools  such  as  an  editor  or  librarian:  however,  to  the 
user  the  system  appears  as  a  unified  set  of  tools. 

The  consequence  of  having  strings  of  tools  is  that  there  are  in  effect  several  different  SEE's.  In  the  FASP  there  sre 
four  such  systems  concurrently  operating  in  the  host  computers  at  any  given  time.  From  a  maintenance  standpoint, 
the  FASP  is  maintained  in  a  FORTRAN  FASP.  About  75%  of  the  code  is  common  across  the  four,  the  remaining  uni¬ 
que  to  each  language  dependent  environment.  The  language  unique  portions  are  maintained  separately  from  the 
common  portion  and  combined  when  a  new  version  is  desired. 

4.7.  Management 

The  success  ol  a  SEE  depends  on  the  degree  that  management  is  satisfied.  Although  a  SEE  brings  many  advanced 
tools  to  the  user  and  makes  the  job  ol  producing  or  maintaining  software  easier,  it  also  constrains  the  user  to  work 
in  a  somewhat  rigid  framework,  a  point  the  user  is  sometimes  quick  to  make.  However,  the  benefits  in  productivity, 
improved  quality,  and  stability  over  the  life-cycle  are  great  compared  to  any  perceived  loss  of  freedom  by  the  user. 

The  degree  to  which  management  is  satisfied  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  amount  of  involvement  by  manage¬ 
ment,  the  degree  to  which  the  system  is  understood  by  management,  and  how  smoothly  the  SEE  fits  into  the  current 
methods  of  doing  business.  As  with  any  management  information  system,  the  SEE  requires  that  management  become 
more  involved  with  the  operation  at  a  deeper  level  than  previously.  However,  once  this  commitment  is  made  the  gains 
are  great. 

The  management  view  of  the  SEE  is  through  the  reports;  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  generate  clear,  concise  reports 
in  terms  that  managers  can  understand.  Reports  that  measure  work  progress  and  expenditures  against  planned  pro¬ 
files  are  interesting  to  management.  For  example,  to  report  that  the  effort  is  on  schedule  and  within  funding  regar¬ 
ding  the  number  of  modules,  lines  of  code,  storage  size,  and  target  computer  execution  time  is  obviously  valuable 
to  managers. 

There  is  no  general  agreement  across  the  industry  on  what  precise  software  measures  should  be  made;  therefore, 
each  organization  must  establish  such  measures  and  slowly  refine  them  based  on  experience.  It  is  important  to  allow 
a  high  degree  of  flexibility  for  SEE  management  reports. 

Software  complexity  measures  have  been  somewhat  disappointing  as  absolute  measures  of  software  quality  (PARISEAU. 
R.J..  1979).  However,  some  are  useful  as  relative  measures  and  can  be  used  for  management  control  pur¬ 
poses.  Generally,  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  such  complexity  measures. 

A  promising  area  apoears  to  be  "earned  values"  reports  and  other  related  measures.  These  reports  can  be  easily 
established  in  a  SEE  and  have  the  benefit  of  being  based  on  impersonal  data  directly  from  the  software  development 
or  maintenance  environment.  Of  course,  considerable  experience  is  needed  to  select  the  particular  "value"  that  is 
earned;  however,  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  this  can  be  accomplished. 

5.  THE  EXTENSION  TO  REQUIREMENTS  AND  DESIGN  PHASES 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  SEE  should  support  a  weapon  system  over  the  entire  life-cycle  as  shown  in  figure  1.  It 
is  intentional  that  the  term  "system  life-cycle"  has  been  used  rather  than  "software  life-cycle."  Today,  software 
is  so  important  that  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  system  level.  Here  the  term  "requirements"  is  used 
is  used  somewhat  loosely  to  cover  the  phases  in  figure  1  from  Mission  Requirements  to  Software  Requirements;  oerhaps. 
the  terms  system  requirements  and  system  design  are  more  accurate. 

The  requirements  phase  begins  with  high-level  statements  about  the  mission  of  the  weapon  system.  During  a  sub¬ 
phase  called  concept  formulation  a  set  of  requirements  is  evolved  that  begins  to  express  the  requirements  in  technical 
terms.  The  activities  at  this  point  are  not  highly  structured.  The  system  designers  used  high-level  tools  such  as  analytic 
simulations  and  the  methods  of  Operations  Research  to  do  tradeoff  studies  and  to  verify  the  conceptual  design. 

Once  the  system  requirements  are  expressed  in  technical  terms  the  system  architecture  must  be  determined  in 
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in  detail.  The  critical  issue  is  the  allocation  of  the  system  functions  to  hardware  or  software  implementation.  The 
system  designers  need  tools  to  assist  the  tradeoff  analysis.  This  activity  is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  the  entire 
process  since  the  final  system's  cost  and  performance  are  largely  determined  by  these  allocations.  Once  the  alloca¬ 
tions  are  made,  any  changes  become  not  only  increasingly  difficult  but  also  increasingly  expensive  as  the  system 
moves  toward  operational  deployment. 

When  the  hardware  and  software  allocations  are  completed  the  system  development  splits  into  two  paths;  the  resul¬ 
tant  hardware  and  software  efforts  come  together  at  system  integration  time.  The  software  requirements  should  be 
expressed  in  a  formal  requirements  language  so  automated  tools  can  analyze  them  for  completeness  and  consisten¬ 
cy.  the  two  major  sources  of  errors.  At  the  end  of  the  phase  the  requirements  should  exist  in  a  computer  data  base 
so  all  formal  documentation  can  be  automatically  generated. 

The  software  design  process  begins  with  the  formal  software  requirements  and  results  in  a  specific  software 
design.  This  design  is  a  specification  for  the  code.  During  this  process  the  designers  synthesize  a  software  system 
that  satisfies  the  requirements.  This  involves  considering  several  different  designs  and  evaluating  them  according 
to  performance,  cost,  and  ease  of  change.  A  major  output  of  the  design  process  is  information  that  will  guide  the 
unit  and  system  level  testing  of  the  software. 

There  has  been  considerable  work  done  in  both  the  requirements  and  design  areas;  however,  a  uniform  and  consis¬ 
tent  set  of  methods  has  yet  to  be  developed  that  covers  the  entire  proess.  To  date,  somewhat  singular  efforts  have 
been  pursued  that  usually  focus  on  one  small  step.  For  example,  there  are  several  software  design  methods  that 
have  been  developed.  The  result  is  that  the  individual  methods  do  not  fit  smoothly  together,  particularly  at  the  boun¬ 
daries  between  phases.  There  are  two  primary  reasons  for  these  problems. 

First,  the  efforts  to  date  have  attempted  to  address  the  software  issues,  ignoring  the  distinction  between  software 
requirements  and  design  and  system  requirements  and  design.  Thus,  system  design  remains  a  hardware  oriented 
process  and  there  is  a  considerably  better  interface  between  system  design  and  hardware  design. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  thorough  understanding  of  the  requirements  and  design  process.  Recent  work 
(LEFKOVITZ,  D„  1982)  suggests  that  if  one  forms  a  model  of  the  work  that  identifies  the  cognitive  processes  that 
are  used,  then  virtually  all  present  methods  have  serious  omissions.  Further  work  utilizing  this  concept  would  seem 
to  have  good  potential. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  it  is  best  to  view  the  present  state  as  a  time  of  change.  There  are  certainly  tools  and 
methods  that  can  be  profitably  applied  to  the  requirements  and  design  phases;  however,  they  do  not  fit  well  together 
and  it  is  likely  that  new  ideas  and  refinements  will  continue  to  emerge.  It  would  be  ideal  to  have  methodological  strings 
of  tools  to  apply  to  the  requirements  and  design  phases;  tools  that  assisted  the  engineers  with  the  cognitive  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  automated  the  recording  of  relevant  information  and  generation  of  documentation. 

A  recommended  approach  to  a  SEE  for  requirements  and  design  is  to  start  with  a  highly  integrated  environment  for 
Code  and  Test  as  previously  described.  Next,  simplify  figure  1  to  reflect  just  the  software  concerns,  as  in  figure  1 0.  New 
weapon  system  developments  would  start  at  the  top  and  progress  through  all  the  phases;  each  phase  would  have 
a  support  environment  as  shown  in  figure  11.  It  is  understood  that  in  the  requirements  and  design  phases  that  the 
tools  and  methods  would  be  loosely  coupled,  although  relationships  between  the  phases  can  be  determined  and  record¬ 
ed  in  data  bases  for  tracing  purposes.  The  tools  and  methods  are  chosen  off  the  shelf  and  then  force  fit  together; 
several  methodological  strings  should  be  implemented  to  gain  experience  with  each.  This  approach  is  judged  to  be 
the  most  practical  in  the  short  term.  As  new.  better  integrated  methods  are  developed  they  can  be  superimposed 
on  this  structure.  The  same  approach  can  be  used  to  extend  the  capabilities  to  the  system  design  phases. 

6.  INTEGRATION  FACILITIES 

Integration  facilities  consist  of  a  hot  mockup  of  the  weapon  system  computers  with  realistic  simulation  of  external 
inputs.  These  facilities  are  used  for  hardware-software  integration  at  the  system  level,  evaluation  of  man-machine 
interfaces,  and  evaluation  of  hardware  engineering  change  proposals.  T ypically,  they  form  the  hardware  configura¬ 
tion  baseline  for  the  computer  and  associated  subsystems.  The  simulation  of  realistic  inputs  allows  the  total  system 
to  be  tested  in  a  laboratory  where  sophisticated  instrumentation  can  monitor  the  tests.  This  minimizes  costly  flight 
or  shipboard  testing. 

Originally  the  integration  facilities  used  special  equipment  or  groups  of  minicomputers  to  simulate  the  external  in¬ 
puts:  the  capabilities  of  the  test  engineer  were  limited.  Today,  these  facilities  can  take  advantage  of  commercial  com¬ 
puters  to  create  an  integrated  test  environment  that  both  speeds  the  testing  and  takes  it  to  greater  depth.  Modern 
integration  facilities  are  full  integrated  environments  and  are  electronically  linked  to  the  software  development  and 
maintenance  computers  for  rapid  loading  of  the  mission  software.  Interactive  capabilities  allow  symbolic  debugging 
to  be  done  on  the  target  computer:  extensive  capabilities  for  storing  test  inputs  and  saving  test  outputs  are  now  available. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  better  to  use  separate  computers  to  run  the  integration  facilities  than  to  attempt  to 
use  the  host  computer  ol  the  software  production  facility.  This  is  because  the  Central  Processor  Unit  (CPU)  and  In¬ 
put/Output  (I/O)  utilization  can  be  high  in  the  integration  facility  computer  during  intense  periods  of  real-time  debugg¬ 
ing.  Further,  the  target  computer  and  its  subsystems  frequently  require  extensive  hardware  checkout,  particularly 
when  new  hardware  is  being  developed. 

7.  SEE  ARCHITECTURE 

The  goal  of  the  SEE  is  to  support  the  weapon  system  over  the  entire  life-cycle.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  to 
implement  such  facilities.  The  approach  taken  at  the  NADC  was  to  coalesce  the  functions  of  figure  1 1  into  two  facilities 
as  shown  in  figure  12.  At  the  NADC  there  are  large  central  facilities  capable  of  supporting  these  activities  and  several 
integration  facilities  distributed  throughout  the  Center.  Therefore,  one  approach  is  to  form  clusters  as  shown  in  figure 
13  and  to  interconnect  the  software  production  facilities  by  communications  networks.  Similarly,  the  software  pro¬ 
duction  facility  could  support  just  one  integration  facility  with  less  capable  host  computers.  It  is  Important  that  the 
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production  facilities  be  interconnected  regardless  of  size  because  this  communications  capability  will  ultimately  per¬ 
mit  software  sharing  to  take  place  between  weapon  systems  projects. 

Alternately,  the  functions  of  figure  11  could  be  allocated  to  separate  host  computers  that  are  interconnected.  The 
choice  may  be  dictated  by  the  scale  of  the  available  host  computers,  a  judgement  that  may  vary  depending  on  the 
expected  workload.  However,  a  word  of  caution;  the  software  tools  of  today  do  not  efficiently  use  computer  resources, 
thus,  it  is  easy  to  underestimate  the  size  of  the  host  computers.  Software  emulators  used  to  unit  testing  take  a  large 
amount  of  computer  resources,  for  example. 

An  emerging  factor  in  SEE  architecture  is  the  availability  of  microprocessors  and  the  expectation  that  networking 
is  close  at  hand.  An  excellent  example  of  a  workstation  for  a  software  engineer  is  (WIRTH.N.,1 981 ).  With  this  technology 
the  problem  becomes  how  to  distribute  the  functions  to  retain  the  dual  aspects  of  an  advanced  programming  system 
and  management  information  system.  On  the  one  hand  powerful  microprocessors  appear  to  have  the  power  for  editing, 
compilation,  document  generation,  etc.,  but  will  they  be  capable  of  efficiently  executing  software  emulators  of  target 
computers?  Further,  how  will  configuration  management  be  enforced  and  how  will  consistent  management  reports 
be  generated  in  such  a  network?  A  large-scale  computer  may  still  be  needed  to  collect  the  software  for  configuration 
management  and  other  management  reports,  as  well  as  for  executing  unit  testing  efficiently.  These  problems  appear 
to  be  solvable  and  the  direction  toward  microprocessors  seems  the  way  of  the  future. 
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Figure  1.  Generic  System  Development  Process 
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Figure  2.  Key  Parameters  Measured  With  The  FASP 
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Figure  5.  List  Of  General  Procedures  For  Code  And  Test 
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Figure  6.  Standard  Processing  For  Procedures 
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Figure  7.  Command  Processing  Diagram 
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Figure  8.  Process  Flow  Diagram 
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Figure  10.  Simplified  Development  Process 
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Figure  11.  Separate  Facilities  For  Each  Phase 


Figure  12.  The  NADC  Two  Facilities  System 


Figure  13.  Interconnection  Ot  Software  Production  Facilities  By  Communications  Networks 
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SUMMARY 


The  avionics  of  an  aircraft  is  subject  to  mans  hardware  and  software 
modifications*  Therefore*  any  first,  line  test,  software  for  the  avionic  ‘.-i  tem 
equipment.  must  he  very  flexible  to  reduce  software  maintenance  costs.  T  r »  this 
p-ieer  a  method  is  presented  to  provide  suitable  flexibility  arid  easy 
maintenance  for  a  test  software  Package*  even  when  written  ir»  a  lower  level 
land*  taste .  The  method  essentially  consists  of  a  decisive  :».y  .nation  or  the  lost 
software  package  into  an  executive  part.  arid  a  descri:  1. 1  vi;  rart.  for  th>-  avionic 
hardware*  Because  the  executive  rart.  is  indejendant  of  the  ‘  *  ei  ial  avionic 
equipment.*  hardware  modifications  result,  only  in  a  change  of  the  do  >  i  i:  five 
part  of  the  software.  These  changes  are  easy  to  handle  and  suited  for  fu'ure 
standardised  methods  using  modern  software  development  tools.  1  In'  ser.ir.il  iori 
method  has  been  used  to  design  and  implemerit,  our  ofi  aircraft  lo  t.  ,uM  waie  with 
good  result... 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  avionics  of  an  aircraft  is  a  complex  system  of  sensors*  interfaces  and 
processors.  For  the  developing  companies  this  implies  much  wnrt  tn  the  area  of 
hardware  integration*  hardware/software  integration*  hardware  and  software 
modification  as  well  as  software  maintenance*  For  the  end  user  the  air  crews 
and  the  maintenance  personnel  the  correct  functioning  of  the  whole  system  i 
crucial  and  error-  detection  as  well  as  maintenance  becomes  a  lar-to  x«  ale 
problem . 

Another  difficulty  often  encountered  is  the  integration  of  new  or  modified 
avionic  eouiPment.,  What  both  producers  and  end  users  therefore  urgently  need  i  s 
a  system  that  supports  the  following! 

-  hardware  compatibility  checks* 

-  hardware/Sof tware  integration  checks* 

-  hardware  configuration  control* 

-  p re -flight  checks* 
in-flight,  error  recording* 

-  post-flight  fault  evaluation* 

-  maintenance  assistance. 

These  tasks  have  been  conferred  upon  a  test  software  package  which  has  been 
integrated  within  the  Operational  Flight  F’rodr  im  (OFF)  to  allow  in  flight 
check s . 

During  the  life  cycle  of  the  aircraft  and  thus  the  software*  many  modi f  icat i oi  > 
and  extensions  of  the  hardware  have  to  he  expected.  This  has  an  especially 
severe  impact  on  the  test  software  since! 

-  tests  have  to  be  modified  because  of  hardware 
modification* 

-  tests  have  to  be  cancelled  because  of  equipment 
cancellation* 

-  new  tests  have  t.o  be  integrated  because  of  new 
equipments » 

-  status  and  mode  indications  have  to  be  modified  and/or 
extended* 


the  faults  to  be  monitored  during  flight  change 
according  to  the  aircraft  hardware  configuration. 


Therefore?  test  software  must  initial  Is  be  designed  in  such  ,?  fashion  that 
modification  and  extension  can  be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  effort  in 
redesign?  coding?  testing  and  aircraft,  release  procedure.  This  is  especially 
valid  for  a  test  package  which  has  been  written  in  assembler  such  as  in  our 
case.  Therefore?  this  paper  gives  emphasis  to  this  aspect.  Software 
documentation  is  another  critical  point  as  is  to  bo  expected  in  a  large 
pack  ase . 


2.  TEST  SOFTWARE  DESCRIPTION 


The  test  software  package  has  been  designed  for  a  classical  star-like 
interconnection  of  avionic  equipment  and  a  central  processor  (see  Fig.  1). 

Some  equipment  have  their  own  dedicated  processor  for  specific  internal  task 
execution*  the  principle  design  facets  however?  can  be  applied  to  many  other 
system  types  ( including  a  duplex  bus  system)  with  the  only  restriction  being 
that  all  information  and  commands  necessary  to  conduct  a  test  have  to  be 
accessible  to  the  processor  performing  it.  Thus*  in  a  multiprocessor  system? 
special  tests  can  be  performed  by  special  processors. 

The  central  processor  receives  avionic  data  and  status  information  from  the 
equipment  and  commands  from  the  control  switches  and  panels*  It  also  t.  lansmits 
data  and  status  information  to  the  equipment  (including  the  displays). 

When  selected  from  normal  OFF  operation?  the  test  software  is  (.cable  of 
performing  the  following  functions? 

-  receipt  of  commands  from  the  system  operator  (using 
multi- function  keyboard  inputs)  to  perform  specific 
tests? 

receipt  and  display  of  status  and  mode  information  of 
all  relevant  avionic  equipment? 

-  upon  reouest?  display  of  avionic  parameters  and  more 
detailed  status  information? 

-  upon  reouest*  display  of  faults  and  important 
Parameters  recorded  during  the  last  flight* 

-  upon  reouest*  start  or  repeat  the  test  of  a  specific 
avionic  equipment. 


During  normal  OFF  operation?  only  the  fault  recording  task  is  active.  This  task 
monitors  all  eoui p merit  and  records  all  faults  which  occur  during  flight* 
including  certain  important  aircraft  parameters  upon  the  first,  ocrurance  of  the 
fault.  Flight  critical  faults  are  not  only  recorded  but  also  shown  or.  the 
displays* 


J.  ELF XI DI  E  SOFTWARE  DESIGN 


The  basic  goal  is  to  achieve  an  easy  t.o  modify  (flexible)  test  software.  Ihm 
is  accomplished  by  separating  the  package  into  an  executive  part  that  is  ,-s 
independent  as  possible  from  the  avionic  hardware  environment  and  a  des«  iivtiv*. 
part,  which  defines  the  hardware  but  contains  no  executable  code  whatsoever. 

This  separation  is  relatively  simple  for  the  display  and  recording  i  d  !.■  *  but 
is  more  complex  for  the  equipment.  tests. 


3.  1  How  to  Separate 


The  first  step  in  the  separation  procedure  is  to  define  which  parts  of  the 
functions  to  be  performed  are  common  for  all  eouipment.  Normally?  it,  is  not. 
possible  to  cover  all  functions  m  the  common  executive  f  art*  because  several 
eouipment  may  have  specific  requirements.  Thus?  the  next  st.pv  would  be  an 
introduction  of  all  special  functions  into  the  e  .  ut.ive  »  art.  m  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  requested  by  the  descriptive  r art  for  these  specific 


equipment 
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The  last  step  in  the  separation  procedure  -  in  ms  opinion  the  most  critical  one 
-  has  he  a  loci'  towards  the  future*  Which  rectu  1  rements  are  probable  to  arise 
during  tin  f»irther  life  of  the  software  ?  After  evaluation*  all  those  functions 
which  can  reasonably  be  integrated  in  the  design  phase  both  in  the  executive 
part  and  the  structure  of  the  hardware  description  part  should  be  covered. 
This  step  must  be  treated  very  thoroughly  because  the  whole  concept  of 
separation  loses  many  of  its  advantages  if  in  practice*  every  modification  of 
equipment  hardware  causes  a  change  in  the  executive  part  of  the  software. 
Nevertheless*  one  should  be  aware  that  hardware  modifications  may  arise  which 
cannot  be  covered  by  the  current  structure  of  the  software.  Therefore* 
modular  design  of  the  executive  part  and  an  expandable  descriptive  part  greatly 
facilitates  the  incorporation  of  new  functional  reoui rements • 


3.2  Separation  for  the  Display  Iasi' 


As  a  simple  example  of  separation*  let  us  treat  the  display  of  status  and  data 
information  for  several  avionic  equipment.  The  executive  part  consists  ofJ 

-  display*  control  and  eauipment  selection* 

-  general  format  layout  generator* 

-  data  acquisition* 

-  transformation  of  data  and  display  (the  transformation 
may  consist  of  either  a  special  message  for  each  status 
hit  or  of  numerical  conversion  to  display  format  and 

i ts  unit ) . 

Because  all  relevant  equipment  data  for  the  display  task  are  available  in  the 
memory  of  the  central  processor*  we  have  no  specific  requirements  for  specific- 
equipment.  Furthermore*  the  display  format  allows  both  messages  for  status  bits 
and  numbers  with  units  so  that  known  possible  future  modifications  are  covered 
by  this  structure. 

The  descriptive  part  is  structured  in  units  or  entries  adapted  to  the  executive 
part.  In  the  case  of  the  display  task*  a  well  suited  unit  is  the  description  of 
one  equipment.  Thus*  the  whole  descriptive  part  is  a  list  composed  of  one  entry 
for  each  equipment.  The  structure  of  the  list  can  be  a  linked  one*  if  only 
sequential  stepping  through  is  necessary*  or  a  contiguous  one*  if  direct  access 
to  each  equipment,  is  mandatory.  An  entry  therefore  may  appear  as  shown  in 
Figure  2. 

The  display  task  is  adapted  to  modifications  in  the  equipment  hardware  by 
simply  changing  the  cor  responding  entry  in  the  hardware  description  list  with 
the  executive  part  remaining  completely  unchanged.  A  new  equipment  is  catered 
for  by  <•  new  entry  in  the  list*  which  describes  the  new  equipment.  Thus*  the 
changes  are  1  inti  ted  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  software  which  allows  quick 
error  tracing  and  testing.  Another  advantage*  which  becomes  even  more 
important  in  the  future  when  software  development  tools  will  be  widespread*  is 
that  changes  in  the  actual  code  of  the  list  are  suited  to  be  performed 
automatically  from  higher  levels  of  program  description  arid  design.  This 
render*,  the  change  method  even  more  safe. 


<•3  Separation  for  the  Testing  Task 


The  task  that  actually  runs  the  equipment  tests  requires  much  more  effort  in 
se» ar.«t ion*  The  different  equipment  require  different  testing  methods  and  so 
the  testing  must  be  broken  down  into  small  elementary  test  units  in  order  to  be 
able  to  find  re  isonably  common  functions.  Because  of  the  variety  of  equipment* 
there  are  many  elementary  functions  (roughly  40  m  our  case). 

!  tie  executive  pai  t  therefore  consists  of  an  appropriate  repetoire  of  functions 
arid  a  test  is  performed  by  sequentially  executing  the  required  elementary 
functions  in  the  order  specified  by  the  description  Part. 

Ir.  a  first  step  the  common  elementary  functions  have  been  established  to  be  I 
etting  parameters  or  bits  to  specific  valuer* 
checking  whether  parameters  are  in  range* 


checking  status  bits* 
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-  issuing  error  messages  if  an  error  occured; 

-  perf or'n ins  jumps  in  the  test  list  if  specific 
conditions  are  met? 

-  checkins  if  buttons  have  been  Pressed} 

-  checkins  positions  of  switches? 

-  displaying  parameter  values? 

-  issuing  commands  to  equipment? 

-  introducing  a  time  delay  before  the  next  action  is 
started  ? 

-  waitma  for  input. 


Again?  the  structure  of  tht  functions  has  been  chosen  in  such  a  way  that  a 
future  software  development  tool  will  allow  automatic  code  production  out  of  a 
higher  level  of  specif  icatiorif  for  example?  from  a  Quasi  -code  description.  In 
the  meantime?  manual  procedures  have  been  established  to  integrate 
modifications  without  this  tool?  with  as  much  safety  as  Possible. 

Future  modifications  and  extensions  of  the  hardware  have  been  integrated 
insofar  as  they  are  known.  To  cover  as  many  as  possible  unknown  modifications? 
the  elementary  functions  have  been  designed  to  be  more  flexible  than 
momentarily  necessary.  In  addition?  universal  functions  not  presently  used  have 
been  included  as  well.  Keeping  in  mind  that  even  the  most  thorough  analysis 
cannot  cater  for  all  future  modifications!  the  test  executive  part  has  been 
designed  in  such  a  way  that  new  elementary  functions  can  be  entered  without 
significant  alteration  of  the  executive  part.  The  only  necessary  alteration  is 
a  new  entry  in  the  list  of  available  functions  which  points  to  the  new 
executive  part.  Thus?  a  request  of  the  new  function  by  the  description  table 
will  result  in  a  check  whether  the  new  function  is  available  in  the  function 
list  and  if  so?  control  is  transferred  to  it. 

The  descriptive  part  is  structured  hi erarchial ly .  The  first  level  is  subdivided 
into  individual  tests  for  each  equipment  to  be  tested.  The  next  one  is  the 
action  level  which  groups  several  elementary  functions  into  one  operator 
action.  The  bottom  level  are  descriptors  of  the  elementary  functions  to  be 
performed.  Thus?  the  descriptive  part  is  a  structured  test  list  which  tells  the 
executive  part  which  functions  must  be  executed  for  specific  tests.  Since  tests 
have  to  be  selectable  at  random?  the  list  is  not  a  linked  one.  Its  structure 
is  given  in  Figure  3. 

An  example  of  the  description  of  an  elementary  function  is  given  in  Figure  4. 

Hardware  modi f icat 1 ons  that  influence  the  test  execution  are  integrated  in  the 
test  software  by  simply  changing  entries  in  the  elementary  function  list?  in 
the  action  list?  or  ir»  the  test  list.  A  new  test  is  introduced  by  adding  one 
entry  in  the  test  list?  with  one  list,  for  the  actions  and  one  list  of 
elementary  functions  for  each  action.  Thus?  the  old  test  descriptors  remain 
completely  unchanged  in  the  latter  case  and  testing  effort  is  decreased 
sign if leant ly . 


4.  STATUS 


The  test  software  package  described  above  is  currently  in  preparation  for 
operational  release.  It  has  been  tested  on-aircraft  on  ground?  where  most  of 
its  facilities  are  available.  Since  the  software  is  currently  still  in  an  early 
life  cycle  stage?  little  experience  has  been  gathered  to  date  with  regard  to 
actual  maintainabi 1 1 ty ,  Nevertheless?  during  the  final  development  stage? 
addition  of  a  new  test  and  some  minor  modifications  to  existing  tests  were 
already  required.  Their  integration  proved  to  be  very  easy  both  in  design? 
implementation  and  testing  since  no  new  elementary  function  had  to  be  included 
and  only  the  descriptive  Part  had  to  be  changed.  Especially  error  debugging 
proved  t~  quite  simple?  enormously  reducing  the  cost  of  checkout  or*  the 
avionic  ri  * 


,  CONCLUSIONS 
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Experience  with  former  to  _t  software  Packages  has  shown  that  a  fleihle 
software  design  is  mandatory  in  preventing  exorbitant  software  m  a  i  nt  prisfi*  e 
costs.  This  is  especially  true  for  packages  written  m  low  level  1  angi  ja'io  - .  As 
was  shown  in  this  par-er*  much  flexibility  may  be  sa.ned  b  ■■  .<?r  a  i  .  1. 1  or  of  the 

test  package  into  an  executive  and  a  descriptive  cart.  In  l he  future* 

modifications  can  be  implemented  lr.  a  s  t  andard  1  red  way  u-  ml  modcin  deve  1  up  mei ,  t. 
tools.  Even  the  test  phase  will  then  be  sur ported  by  the .e  tool  ..  This  wil  I 
result  in  an  even  more  drastic  reduc 1 1  oris  m  develnr  m«?nt  rn  t  and  to  t  turn? 

than  is  available  at  the  moment  (i.e.  at  present  chan  Sc •  ?rc  h.x.  r  ix 1  !  •» 

implemented ) . 

One  must  on  the  other  hand*  be  aware  that  not  I0o";  of  all  future  mod  i  In  stion, 
will  he  covered  by  these  standardized  methods.  This  may  be  duo  t.»  ^  n  .idle 
lack  of  functions  m  the  executive  rart.  Tharik  •  t.o  the  modular  strut  lure  nf  f  he 
lat.terf  adding  new  functions  is  simple  and  will  not  cause*  cost  escal  >».  ion.  Ir. 
total  r  we  expect  a  large  cost  saving  in  future  software  maintenance  due  to  tt  in¬ 
flexible  design  of  our  test  software  package. 


DISCUSSION  FOR  AVIONICS  PANEL  FALL  1982  MEETING  ON 
SOFTWARE  FOR  AVIONICS 


Session  5  :  SOFTWARE  LIFE  CiCLE  CONSIDERATIONS  -  Chmn  Dr.  H.  He?sel  <GE» 

Paper  Nr.  33  -  MANAGEMENT  OF  LARGE  REAL-TIME  MILITARY  AVIONICS  SOFTWARE  PROGR^S 
Presented  by  -Dr.  P.  J.  Carrington 
Spe3l  er  -  Wg.  Cdr  .  Bonnor 

tcmment  -  1,  IF  MaSCOT  had  been  a  required  methodology  for  «QS  *01  So  Ft  ware,  what  impact  would 

this  have  had  on  the  project  development. 

2.  IF  the  RAF  wish  to  mate  the  best  use  oF  the  major  software  i nves troen t  in  the  AOS  901  and  not 
incur  a  major  software  re-write  at  a  Future  refit,  what  are  the  prospects  of  obtaining 
replacement  processors  which  can  use  the  current  software  with  minimum  change.  How  practical  do 
you  see  it  to  be  to  buv  or  Force  a  micro-processor  to  Fit  our  software. 

Response  -  I.  The  use  of  MASCOT  would  have  given  a  better  structure  to  the  software.  However, 
this  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  data  throughput  and  processing  facilities,  which  might 
affect  operational  capability. 

2.  Faster  and  smaller  processors  car.  be  developed  which  are  transparent  to  the  software  and 
hence  avoid  a  major  software  rewrite.  But,  to  make  full  use  of  the  processor  speed  improvement, 
other  area?  of  the  system  might  need  to  be  modified  For  faster  ?tore. 

Paper  Nr.  <3  -  MANAGEMENT  uF  LARGE  REhL -TIME  MIlITmRi  hVIOMIi'3  SOFTWARE  PROGRAMS 
presented  by  -  Or.  P.  J.  Carrington 
Speaker  -  W.  Fraedrich 

comment  -  Patching  mav  be  the  better  wav  to  achieve  <»  Fast  response  on  queries  than 
recompilation.  But  increasing  numbers  of  patches  makes  maintenance  more  and  more  difficult.  What 
are  you  doing  to  overcame  thi;  problem- 

Response  -  The  number  c*F  patches  is  generally  not  the  problem,  it  sensible  configuration  control 
procedures  are  used.  The  problem  occur?  with  patches  which  have  major  or  wide-ranging  system 
effects.  These  we  normally  only  incorporate  by  recompi 1  at  ion ,  except  for  short-term  trials 
modifications  or  For  rapid  response  to  essential  operational  requirements. 

Paper  Nr.  39  -  F/A-18  AVIONICS  SOFTWARE  -  A  CASE  STUDf 
Presented  by  •  T.  V.  McTigue 
Speaker  -  L.  -I  or czewsf  i 

L eminent  -  Since  the  F-18  OFP  is  now  located  in  distributed  processors  connected  by  an 
asynchronous  data-bus,  was  any  attempt  made  to  simulate  this  in  the  IBM  'Fortran  design 
prototyping  exercise,  and  were  any  problems  subsequently  found  on  the  system  integration  rig 
which  were  due  to  the  hardware  partitioning  ar.d  j synchr onous  operation ? 

Response  -  The  1553  bus  was  not  simulated  in  the  IBM/Fortran  e  ercise.  However,  we  did  simulate 
the  1553  bus  traffic  in  the  laboratory  testing. 

Paper  Nr.  39  -  F/A-18  AVIONICS  SOFTWARE  -  A  CASE  STUDY 
Presented  by  T.  ",  McTigue 
Spanker  -  ft.  Haigti 

Comment  -  Did  you  Find  that  adopting  a  top-down  structure  For  the  OFP  added  significantly  to  the 
s  tor  age  r equ i  r  emen  t s ? 

Response  -  No  it  did  not  add  significantly  to  storage  requirements,  only  about  JO’ I  to  \Z/.. 

Paper  Nr.  39  -  F ,  h  -  1 3  AVIONICS  SOFTWARE  -  A  CASE  STUDY 
Presented  bv  -  T.  V.  McTigue 
Speaker  -  Dr.  W.  J.  Cull yer 

Comment  -  How  did  you  propagate  the  use  of  the  flow  chart  constructions,  if . . . then . . .e* se  and 
repeat...  until  and  so  on  into  CMS 2° 

Response  -  We  could  not  directly  propagate  these  standards  into  the  CMS-2M  language  system 
■including  an  Assembler  extension*  used  as  the  programming  language  because  CMS-2M  does  not 
directly  support  these  structured  constructs.  However,  by  structuring  the  flowcharts  and  then 
implementing  these  exactly  in  the  available  CMS-2M  language  constructs,  we  obtained  many  of  the 
advantages  inherent  in  a  structured  progr ammi r.g  language. 

Paper  Nr.  39  -  FA- 18  AVIONICS  SOFTWARE  -  A  CASE  STUDY 
Presented  by  -  T.  V.  McTigue 
Speaker  -  J.  M.  Janssen 

tomment  -  I.  How  much  memory  is  currently  left  in  the  mission  computers? 

1.  were  there  timing  problems'1  What  is  the  duty  cycle? 

3.  What  are  the  growth  possibilities?  What  software  changes  are  required? 

Response  -  1.  U  ,  6k 

2.  No  timing  problems  yet,  in  the  Future  this  is  to  be  reconsidered. 

3.  Double  the  memory  From  64K  to  I28K  bv  replacing  <2*  existing  memory  cards  with  two  new  ones. 

Paper  Nr.  40  -  A  LIFE  CYCLE  MODEL  FOR  AVIONIC  SYSTEMS 
Presented  by  -  H.  Schaaff 
No  Questions 

Paper  Nr.  41  -  AVIONICS  SOFTl-ttRE  SUPPORT  COST  MODEL 
Presented  by  -  R .  Shaw 


No  Questions 


Paper  Nr.  42  -  A  SOFTWARE-COST  DATA  BASE  FOR  AEROSPACE  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT 
Presented  by  -  G.  J.  Dekker 
Speaker  -  £>r .  H,  Hessel 

Comment  -  How  many  projects  have  you  in  your  data  base  currently  and  how  many  do  you  need' 

Response  -  Currently  we  have  one  project  completely  monitored.  Seme  5  projects  are  available  to 
be  entered. 

We  need  at  least  30  to  40  projects  to  calibrate  the  Formulae  From  the  3  cost  Factors  to  the 
development  cost. 

Paper  Nr .  42  -  A  SOFTWARE-COST  DATA  BASE  FOR  AEROSPACE  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT 
Presented  by  -  G.  J.  Oekker 
Speaker  ~  H.  R.  Simpson 

Comment  -  Could  you  comment  on  the  linearity  oF  the  relationship  between  cost  estimates  and  the 
♦  actors  identified  as  contributing  to  cost"* 

Response  -  We  did  not  give  much  thought  yet  about  the  e<act  form  of  the  relationship  between 
each  cost  factor  and  the  cost.  Much  oF  the  Formulae  relating  cost  Factors  to  cost  will 
presumably  be  linear.  The  relation  between  sue  and  complexity  and  cost  will  presumably  be 
e<ponential.  This  will  however  be  shown  by  the  cost  data  which  we  will  gather. 

Paper  Nr.  43  -  THE  MILITARY  USER  VIEW  OF  SOFTWARE  SUPPORT  THROUGHOUT  THE  IN-SERVICE  LIFE  OF 
AVIONIC  Sr STEMS 

Presented  by  -  Ng.  Cdr  S.  Barker  RAF 
Speaker  -  Qxman 

Ccmment  -  Software  reusability  can  be  achieved  by  many  techniques.  One  technique  that  is 

possible  today  is  to  require  of  the  Hardware  Designer  to  support  S-'W  developers  on  user 

equipment,  i.e.  Design  the  new  computer  to  support  older  architecture  as  well  as  new  ones. 
E- ample  -  AN/nrK-7  to  An/UYK-43  Project,  as  it  is  presently  going  on  in  the  U.S.A. 

Response  -  I  agree  with  your  oL  •?.  \  at  ions  and  this  is  certainly  one  step  towards  achieving 

software  reuseabi 1 l ty.  However  it  is  also  important  to  require  the  software  designer  to  produce 

software  that  is  independent  of  the  target  hardware  characteristics  and  to  provide  him  with  the 
environment  and  the  tools  to  do  so. 

Paper  Nr.  44  -  DESIGN  OF  A  SOFTWARE  MAINTENANCE  FAC  J  L  j  T  V  FOR  THE  RAF 
Presented  by  -  J.  Whallev 
Speaker  -  H.  R.  Simpson 

Comment  -  Could  you  tell  us  please  whetrer  the  RAF  will  be  using  your  software  validation, 
verification  and  test  procedures  when  they  make  changes- 

Response  -  This  is  still  under  discussion,  however  the  RAF  software  team  are  currently  based  at 
Bristol  Aerospace  Manchester  and  are  fami  1  i ar i r mg  themselves,  with  the  contractor  =  procedures 
which  include  a  conf iguration  control  system  b**ed  on  a  total  data  base  system.  There  is 
therefore  a  high  probability  that  the  RAF  will  adopt  British  Aerospace  s  procedures. 

Paper  Nr .  45  -  A  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  ENVIRONMENT  tSEE;  FOR  WEAPON  SYSTEM  SOFTl^RE 
Presented  by  -  H.  G.  Stuebmq 
Speaker  -  T.  F.  Ken sey 

Ccmment  -  Reference  figure  4.  At  what  point  were  the  errors  detected  within  the  software 
deve 1 opmen  t  pr  ogr amme  ° 

Response  -  The  errors  were  detected  during  unit  module  testing  in  the  Code  and  Test  phase.  <. See 
Figure  1> 

Paper  Nr.  4o  -  ON  AIRCRAFT  TEST  SOFTWARE  FOR  1ST  LINE  MAINTENANCE 
Presented  by  -  Dr  rer  hat  H.  Klenk 
No  Questions 
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IS.  Abstract 

These  Proceedings  include  the  papers  and  discussions  presented  at  the  AGARD  Avionics 
Panel  Symposium  on  “Software  for  Avionics”  held  in  The  Hague-Kijkduin,  Netherlands, 
in  September  1982. 

The  last  decade  has  brought  about  an  explosion-like  progress  in  electronic  data 
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costs  have  decreased.  The  military  need  for  high  performance  navigation,  weapon 
delivery,  flight  control,  and  defensive  avionic  systems  has  lead  to  highly  integrated 
digitized  avionic  systems.  The  costs  and  complexity  of  the  associated  software  are 
increasing  rapidly. 

This  symposium  addressed  the  impact  of  software  on  avionic  systems. 

The  symposium  provided  an  overview  of  the  software  elements  associated  with  embedded 
computer  resources  and  addressed  current  issues  related  to  software  requirements, 
design,  development,  verification  and  validation.  Software  life-cycle  considerations  in 
the  areas  of  cost,  management  and  maintenance  were  identified.  Trends  in  software 
technology  and  key  features  contributing  to  more  efficient  and  more  economical 
software  programs  in  the  NATO  countries  were  discussed. 

Included  with  the  44  papers  presented  are  the  discussions  that  followed  the  presentations 
of  papers.  A  Technical  Evaluation  Report  has  been  included  by  the  Editor  to 
summarize  and  highlight  the  results  of  the  symposium. 
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